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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


THESE  Lectures,  originally  delivered  by  the 
author  in  his  capacity  of  academical  tutor,  first 
appeared  from  the  press  in  1788,  in  one  volume  4to. 
In  1?93,  there  was  a  second  edition,  in  two  volumes 
Svo,  which  has  been  long  out  of  print.  The  work 
having  been  frequently  sought  after,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  republish  that  edition  in  one  volume, 
with  such  corrections  and  improvements  by  the 
author  as  might  be  supplied  from  his  American 
edition,  scarcely  known  in  this  country,  but  with 
which  a  friend  obligingly  furnished  me.  The 
further  improvements  contemplated,  were  addi- 
tional notes  of  reference,  and  such  occasional  illus- 
trations of  a  subject  from  other  writers,  as  the  as- 
signed limits  would  allow,  and  which  might  serve 
to  promote  the  author's  truly  honourable  purpose 
of  forming  "  the  minds  of  youth  to  virtue,"  by 
assisting  the  progress  of  liberal  education. 

My  attachment  to  the  memory  of  Dr,  Priestley, 
and,  I  trust,  a  desire  to  contribute  all  in  my  power 
to    the  advancement  of  those  laudable  designs 


iv  »%    editor's  preface. 

which  formed  the  favourite  occupations  of  his  life, 
induced  me  readily  to  undertake,  on  this  occasion, 
the  office  of  Editor.  How  I  have  succeeded  in 
executing  that  office  is  now  submitted  to  the 
readers  of  this  volume,  and  especially  to  those 
among  them  whose  own  pursuits  have  prepared 
them  to  appretiate  the  success  or  failure  of  such 
an  undertaking; 

.  Where  my  information  happened  to  serve  me,  I 
have  occasionally  corrected  the  author's  references 
and  quotations ;  but  I  have  endeavoured,  and  I 
hope  with  success,  that  he  should  not  be  made 
answerable  for  the  correctness  of  any  references, 
or  the  pertinence  of  any  quotations  or  remarks 
annexed,  exclusively,  to  this  edition  of  his  work. 
For  all  such  I  am  alone  accountable,  excepting 
the  notes  with  'the  initials  R.  T.,  which  a  reader 
may  readily  wish  to  have  been  more  numerous. 
These  were  kindly  communicated  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  and  will  be  peculiarly  ac- 
ceptable to  every  studious  inquirer  into  the 
earlier  records  of  British  history. 

J.  T.  RUTT. 

Clapton,  Oct  26, 1835. 


TO 


BENJAMIN  VAUGHAN,  Esq.* 


Dear  Sir, 

These  Lectures  were  formerly  addressed 
to  you  as  a  pupil  j* ;  and  I  shall  think  myself 
happy  if  what  you  say  you  heard  with  pleasure 
formerly,  do  not  disappoint  you  now,  which  is 
often  the  case  with  the  objects  of  our  fond  admi- 
ration in  younger  years.  Consider,  however,  that 
these  lectures  were  not  intended  for  proficients, 
but  for  students  unfurnished  with  the  very  rudi- 
ments of  historical  and  political  knowledge,  and 
that  you  attended  them  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

With  this  allowance,  it  may  give  you  pleasure 

(as  the  motto  from  my  favourite  Latin  poet 

expresses  it)    to  go  over  the  ground  you  have 

formerly  trodden.     Remember,  then,  that  you 

*  This  gentleman,  who  has  been  long  resident  in  the  United 
States,  was  in  1792  M.P.  for  the  borough  of  Calne. — Ed. 
f  In  the  Academy  at  Warrington.     See  infra,  p.  vii. — Ed. 
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are  now  to  read  for  amusement ,  and  not  for 
instruction ;  and  I  shall  be  happy  if  the  scenes 
which  I  may  bring  to  your  recollection  give  you 
as  much  satisfaction  as  they  do  me.  For  I  never 
experience  greater ,  than  when  I  find  young  men 
of  ability  formed  to  virtue,  and  usefulness  in  life, 
under  my  instruction. 

My  obligations 9  to  your  father  *,  to  yourself, 
and  to  the  whole  of  your  large  and  respectable 
family,  will  always  be  a  subject  of  pleasing  re- 
collection to  me  ;  and  this  is  a  circumstance  that 
greatly  heightens  the  satisfaction  I  have  in  sub- 
cribing  myself  on  this  occasion, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

J.  PRIESTLEY. 

Birmingham,  Jan.  1, 1788. 


*  Samuel  Vaughan,  Esq.  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Franklin. 
See  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Priestley  written  by  himself,  8vo,  1806, 
p.  54;  12mo,  1809, p.  48.  Mr.  Vaughan  died  in  1802,  aged  82. 
— Ed. 
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\T  the  request  of  many  of  my  former  pupils,  I  now 
publish  the  heads  of  the  Lectures  on  History  and  Ge- 
neral Policy,  which  I  composed  for  their  use  when  I 
was  tutor  at  Warrington,  and  whicji  I  promised  to  do 
when  I  published  my  Essay  on  the  First  Principles  of 
Government*.  I  prefix  to  them  an  Essay  on  a  Course  of 
liberal  Education  for  civil  and  active  Life,  which  has 
been  long  out  of  print,  and  which  will  no  more  accom- 
pany my  Miscellaneous  Observations  relating  to  Edu- 
cation^. It  will  be  very  evident  that  it  has  a  much 
nearer  connexion  with  these  lectures,  which  were  com- 
posed in  pursuance  of  the  ideas  which  I  have  there 
enlarged  upon.  The  following  circumstance  gave 
birth  to  them  both. 

On  ray  accepting  the  office  of  tutor  in  the  lan- 
guages and  belles  lettres  in  that  academy^,  I  found 
that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  students  were  young 
gentlemen  designed  for  civil  and  active  life,  whereas 
the  course  of  study,  as  in  all  other  places  of  liberal 
education,  was  almost  intirely  adapted  to  the  learned 
professions;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that,  beside  the 

•  First  published  in  1768.  There  was,  it 
reded  and  enlarged."  This  I  reprinted  in  1 
lej's  Theological  ami  Mutellmeoia  Work,.— Ed. 

t  First  published  in  1778;  reprinted  atCork,  1780, — Ed. 

1  In  1761.     See  Man,  oj'Dr,  Priest  Iry.Bvo,  p.  40  ;  l^mu.p.  40 
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lectures  which  they  had  been  used  to*  attend,  other 
courses  might  be  introduced,  which  would  bring  them 
acquainted  with  such  branches  of  knowledge  as  would 
be  of  more  immediate  use  to  them  when  they  should 
come  into  life.  With  this  view  I  planned  and  com- 
posed three  courses, — one,  on  History  in  general ;  an- 
other, on  the  History  of  England;  and  a  third,  on 
the  Laws  and  Constitution  of  England,-— syllabuses  of 
which  will  be  seen  in  my  former  Essay  on  Education  *. 
The  publication,  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries  f, 
and  of  Sullivan's  Law  Lectures,  has  made  it  unneces- 
sary to  publish  the  third  of  these  courses,  and  Henry's 
History  of  England  hBS  superseded  the  second;  though 
my  plans  will  be  seen  to  be,  in  several  respects,  more 
comprehensive  than  theirs,  especially  than  that  of  Dr. 
Blackstone.  But  no  publication  that  I  have  yet  seen 
wilt  probably  be  thought  to  supersede  the  lectures 
contained  in  this  volume.  For  beside  what  relates  to 
history,  I  endeavoured  to  bring  into  it  as  many  articles 
of  miscellaneous  knowledge  as  1  could,  in  order  to  en- 
large the  minds  of  young  men,  and  to  give  them  liberal 
views  of  many  important  subjects  J,  and  such  as  could 
not  so  well  be  brought  before  them  in  any  other  course. 

•  First  published  in  1765.— Ed. 

f  In  1765.  See  Biog.  Hist,  of  Blackstone  (1782),  p.  26,  note.— Ed. 

J  In  the  same  spirit  Dr.  Priestley  had  thus  written  in  1765 : 

u  My  general  design  is  beautifully  expressed  in  the  following  lines  of 

Thomson  {Liberty,  part  5),  describing  the  future  happy  state  of  Great 

Britain. 

'......  Instead  of  barren  heads, 

Barbarian  pedants,  wrangling  sons  of  pride, 

And  truth-perplexing  metaphysic  wits, 

Men,  patriots,  chiefs,  and  citizens  are  formed/" 

»  Essay,  p.  iii. — Ed. 


So  far,  therefore,  was  I  from  endeavouring  to  keep 
strictly  to  the  title  which  I  first  gave  these  lectures, 
viz.  on  History,  that  I  studied  to  exceed  those  bounds 
as  much  as,  with  any  propriety,  I  possibly  could ; 
and  I  soon  found  that,  under  the  head  of  objects  of  at- 
tention to  an  historian,  or  a  reader  of  history,  I  could 
easiiybring  thevery  important  subject  of  general  ■policy, 
or  an  account  of  those  things  which  principally  con- 
tribute to  render  the  great  societies  of  mankind  happy, 
numerous,  and  secure,  with  which  young  men  of  for- 
tune cannot  be  too  well  acquainted.  The  reader  must 
not,  however,  expect  to  find  any  thing  more  than  the 
outline  of  this  branch  of  knowledge.  For  general  prin- 
ciples are  all  that  can  be  taught  at  a  place  of  education. 
The  details  of  things  must  be  left  to  men's  researches 
afterwards.  Through  the  whole  I  hope  I  have  kept 
in  mind  that  the  most  important  object  of  education 
is  to  form  the  minds  of  youth  to  virtue  ;  and  therefore 
I  have  made  a  point  of  omitting  no  fair  opportunity 
of  introducing  such  observations  and  reflections  as  ap- 
peared to  me  to  have  that  tendency,  especially  at  the 
beginning  and  the  close  of  the  course. 

I  must  also  remind  the  reader,  that  all  he  is  to  ex- 
pect from  these  lectures  is  a  judicious  selection  and 
arrangement  of  the  knowledge  that  was  to  be  col- 
lected from  books  which  were  extant  at  the  time  when 
thev  were  composed.  Many  of  the  observations,  how- 
ever, are,  as  far  as  I  know,  original ;  but,  at  this  di- 
stance of  time,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  distinguish 
those  that  are  so,  from  those  which  I  collected  from 
other  writers.     I  cannot  in  all  cases  even  distinguish 
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my  own  composition  from  the  extracts  which  I  made 
from  the  works  of  others  ;  and  not  having  at  first  any 
intention  of  publishing  these  Lectures,  I  neglected  to 
take  notes  of  the  books  that  I  quoted.  But  this  is  of 
little  consequence  to  the  reader;  it  being  sufficient 
for  him  if  the  facts  may  be  depended  upon,  and  the 
observations  just.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  I 
have  enlarged  this  course  since  the  syllabus  of  it  was 
first  printed  *,  with  many  valuable  articles,  collected 
from  works  which  have  been  published  since,  espe- 
cially Dr.  Smith  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  Stuart's 
Principles  of  Political  (Economy ;  and  my  wish  is, 
that  by  the  illustration  of  some  general  principles  in 
such  works  as  these,  I  may  excite  in  youth  a  desire  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  them. 

These  Lectures  will  be  found  to  be  of  very  unequal 
lengths,  and  the  reason  of  this  will  not  always  appear. 
But  this  circumstance  is  of  little  consequence,  either 
to  the  reader,  or  to  any  person  who  may  think  proper 

*  In  1765.  The  following  paragraphs  then  annexed  to  the  Syllabus 
are  worthy  of  preservation. 

"  Together  with  the  study  of  history,  I  would  advise  that  more  atten- 
tion be  given  to  geography  than  I  believe  is  generally  given  to  it ;  par. 
ticularly  to  that  branch  of  it  which  may  with  propriety  be  called  com- 
mercial geography,  exhibiting  the  state  of  the  world  with  respect  to 
commerce,  pointing  out  the  most  advantageous  situations  for  carrying  it 
on ;  and  more  especially,  noting  those  articles,  in  the  natural  history  of 
countries  which  are,  or  may  be,  the  proper  subjects  of  commerce. 

a  This  branch  of  knowledge  is,  indeed,  as  yet  very  much  confined.  We 
are  probably  strangers  to  some  of  the  most  useful  productions  of  the 
earth  on  which  we  live :  but  a  general  attention  once  excited  to  the  sub- 
ject, fcy  teaching  it  to  youth  in  all  places  of  liberal  education,  would  be 
the  best  provision  for  extending  it.  Then  gentlemen,  in  their  voyages 
and  travels,  would  have  their  attention  more  strongly  engaged  to  every 
thing  that  appeared  new  or  curious.    Also  merchants,  and  captains  of 
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to  make  use  of  them  in  his  own  lecturing.  My  method, 
as  in  all  ray  other  lectures,  was  to  read  the  text,  and 
illustrate  it  by  a  familiar  address,  questioning  the  pu- 
pils very  particularly  on  the  subject  of  the  former  lec- 
ture before  I  proceeded  to  a  new  one  ;  and  on  some  of 
the  subjects  I  happened  to  have  much  more  to  say  to 
them,  and  to  inquire  of  them,  than  on  others.  Also,  in 
going  over  the  Lectures  a  second  time,  I  paid  little 
regard  to  the  divisions  I  had  first  made,  but  took  in 
more  or  less  matter,  as  I  found  convenient  at  the  time  ; 
and  this  I  would  advise  other  lecturers  to  do. 

The  onlycourseof  lectures,  composed  and  delivered 
whiie  I  was  at  Warrington,  that  I  have  any  thoughts 
of  publishing  beside  this,  is  one  on  the  Theory  of  Lan- 
guage arid  Universal  Grammar,  which  was  printed  * 
for  the  use  of  the  students,  but  not  published.  If  this 
be  done  at  all,  it  will  be  in  conjunction  with  the  ad- 
ditions that  Dr.  Kippis  made  to  it,  when  he  did  me 

si»ps,  would  not  neglect  to  bring  home  specimens  of  a  variety  of  articles 
besides  those  which  were  the  principal  object  of  their  voyage, 

"A  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  extension  of 
this  uteful  branch  of  science.  And  it  is  a  pleasing  prospect  to  those  who 
■isL  well  to  the  flourishing  state  of  commerce,  that  chemistry  has,  of  late 
nan,  been  more  generally  attended  to  than  ever,  and  that  it  is  daily  in- 
trednoed  into  more  places  of  libera!  education.  What  losers  men  may 
be  for  want  of  commercial  geography,  and  of  chemistry  as  a  foundation 
foe  it,  may  be  conceived  from  a  variety  of  cases.  Without  some  know- 
ledge of  this  kind,  a  man  might  for  instance  be  digging  for  the  ore  of  a 
battf  metal,  and  overlook  another  of  much  more  value,  which  might  lie 
in  his  way.  So  great  an  advantage  might  he  miss  for  want  of  knowing 
Mcb  ore.  And  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  countries  to  which 
•e  trade  for  articles  of  small  account  are  capable  of  furnishing  us  with 
commodities  of  much  greater  value,  and  will  be  found  to  do  it,  as  soon 
b  our  attention  is  sufficiently  awake  to  discover  them."     Essay,  &c. 

Yf,ei,6»—£>J. 
•   In  1762.— Ed. 
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the  honour  to  make  it  his  text-book  at  the  Academy  in 
Hoxton  #.  This  joint  work  I  wish  to  remain  as  a  mo- 
nument of  our  friendship,  and  especially  of  the  grati- 
tude I  owe  him  for  his  kindness  to  me  in  a  period  in 
which  I  wanted  a  friend.  He  and  Dr.  Benson  were  some 
of  the  first  whom  I  could  truly  place  in  that  class  f . 

The  Lectures  on  Oratory  and  Criticism,  which  I 
composed  at  Warrington,  have  been  some  time  before 
the  public  £.      In   them  I   have  made  great  use  of 

*  On  this  subject  the  author  thus  expressed  himself  in  a  note  to  the 
preface  of  his  American  edition  in  1803  : 

"  Dr.  Kippis  being  now  dead  [in  1795],  and  my  attention  having 
been  long  drawn  from  this  subject,  I  have  no  longer  any  thoughts  of 
publishing  those  lectures;  unless  I  should  find  more  leisure  for  the 
purpose  than  I  at  present  foresee,  and  I  should  live  to  complete  various 
other  schemes  that  I  have  in  view.  But  at  my  time  of  life  this  can 
hardly  be  expected." 

Those  Lectures  have  been  very  lately  reprinted,  with  the  addition  of 
Dr.  Kippis's  notes,  &c.,  in  vol.  xxiii.  of  Dr.  Priestley's  Works.  Of  that 
volume  there  is,  also,  a  small  impression  for  publication. — Ed. 

f  Referring,  in  his  auto-biography,  to  the  embarrassments  he  encoun- 
tered from  contracted  circumstances  on  entering  into  life,  Dr.  Priestley 
says  of  these  his  earliest  friends,  "  I  shall  always  remember  their,  kindness 
to  me  at  a  time  when  I  stood  in  so  much  need  of  it." — Mem.  8vo,  p.  26 ; 
12mo,  p.  24. 

Dr.  Kippis,  with  whom,  in  early  life,  I  had  the  pleasure  and  advantage 
of  some  acquaintance,  was  endeared  to  his  associates  by  amiable  and  ex- 
cellent qualities.  To  the  public  he  is  well  known  by  various  writings, 
especially  by  the  valuable  additions  he  has  contributed  to  the  stores  of 
British  biography.  This  subject  he  was  indeed  well  fitted  to  illustrate 
from  habits  of  patient  inquiry,  and  a  disposition  to  be  just  and  impartial ; 
though,  perhaps,  in  a  very  few  instances,  he  may  have  been  led  astray, 
from  an  inclination  to  commend  rather  than  to  censure. 

Dr.  Benson,  who  died  in  1762,  aged  62,  was  the  author  of  several 
publications;  all  designed  to  establish  the  authenticity  or  to  elucidate 
the  meaning  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  See  his  Life  by  Dr.  Towers, 
Biog.  Brit.  (1780)  vol.  ii.  pp.  201  to  208.— Ed. 

J  They  were  published  in  1777 ;  and  have  been  lately  reprinted  in 
the  just-mentioned  vol.  xxiii.  of  Dr.  Priestley's  Works.— Ed. 


Hartley's  doctrine  of  association  of  ideas*,  which 
appears  to  me  to  supply  an  easy  solution  of  almost  all 
the  difficulties  attending  this  curious  subject,  and  gives 

•  Illustrated  in  his  justly  celebrated  Observations  on  Man,  hit  Frame, 
kn  Duty,  and  his  Expectations ;  first  published  in  1749. 

In  1755  "  M.  1'Abbt  Jurain,  I'rofcsscur  dc  Mathematiques  a  Reims," 
published  there  a  French  translation  of  the  first  part, — on  Maa'sframe, — 
with  notes  from  Buffon,  to  whom  his  work  is  dedicated.  The  learned 
Professor  join  Hartley  with  Locke,  or  rather  assigns  to  him  the  supe- 
riority when  they  are  explaining  "  la  maniere  dont  se  torment  dans  lea 
homines  le»  idees  du  juste  ct  de  I'injustc,  dii  bien  et  du  mal  moral ;"  but 
lie  declines  to  translate  the  second  part  of  the  Observations,  chiefly  because 
"I'auteur  y  renouvelle  I'anciennc  erreur  des  Origenistes  contre  I'eternite 
lies  peines  de  1'enfcr." 

Dr.  Hartley,  who  was  an  eminent  physician,  died  in  1757,  aged  53. 
His  work  attracted  Dr.  Priestley's  attention  during  his  academical  edu- 
cation, (see  his  Mem  8vo,  p.  19;  lamo,  p.  16);  and  in  1775  he  published 
Hartley's  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind,  on  the  principle  if  the  Association  of 
Ideas,  *ith  Essays  relating  to  the  subject  of  it.  There  was  a  second  edition 
in  IJOO.     The  Essays  arc  reprinted  in  vol.  iii.  of  Dr.  Priestley's  Works. 

It  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  Dr.  Priestley,  as  well  as  to  the 
■Tiler  of  the  biographical  Sketch  prefixed  to  the  Observations  in  1791, 
[hit  Dr.  Hartley  first  proposed  his  theory,  in  Latin,  to  the  medical  scho- 
lars of  Europe,  in  Cooiteiura  quiciiam  dcSensu,  Moln  ct  Idearum  Generations 
umexed,  in  1716,  to  his  account  of  Mrs.  Stevens's  medicines  for  the  stone, 
(nutted  De  LUIumtriptko,  These  Corqectwm  contain,  with  a  few  variations, 
the  first  twenty-two  propositions.  The  concluding  paragraph  I  cannot 
forbear  to  quote,  and  to  attempt  a  literal  translation,  as  it  so  well  de- 
scribes the  important  Christian  considerations  to  which  the  author  was 
A  by  his  curious  speculations. 

em  revclaUe,utde  ea  pra'cipue  dicam,  nitoremet  firmi- 
■r  incresccrc,  una  cum  vera  sciential  incrementis,  manifestum 
s  recolcnti,  quot  ct  quanta  ejus  documenta  a  viris  eruditis  et  piis 
asint,  ex  quo  instaurari  ccepitresliteraria,  in  regionibus  hisce  occi- 
.  Neque  licehit  alien i,  ut  mihi  quidemvidetur(quicquid  velipse 
io  habeat,  vel  iude  profecturum  suspiceiitur  alii )  vcritatem  quauolibet 
re,  quin  siniul  luccm  afTundat  religioni  Christians,  veritalum 
omnium  prtneipio  et  fini;  acceleretquc  exoptatissimum   illud   sxculum 
futuruin,  sub  ijuo  omnia  tandem  subjieienda  sunt  ei,  qui  est  via  et  Veritas 


**  But  as  to  revealed  religion,  of  which  I  principally  speak,  i 
s*  and  evidence  have  always  increased  with  ihc  acquisitions  o 


bright- 
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us  solid  maxims,  instead  of  arbitrary 'fancy.  In  this 
extensive  application  of  the  doctrine  of  association  to 
the  business  of  criticism,  I  think  I  have  some  claim  to 
merit. 

science.  It  is  manifest  to  every  reflecting  mind,  that  great  and  numerous 
proofs  on  this  subject  have  been  afforded  by  learned  and  pious  men,  in 
these  western  regions,  ever  since  the  revival  of  letters.  Nor,  in  my 
judgment,  can  any  one  (whatever  he  may  design,  or  others  expect  from 
him),  establish  any  new  truth,  without,  at  the  same  time,  pouring  some 
light  on  Christianity,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  truths,  and  thus 
accelerating  that  ardently  desired  future  age,  when  all-  things  shall  be 
subdued  unto  him  who  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.19  See  Monthly 
Repository  (1818),  vol.  xiii.  p.  500. 

The  learned  and  pious  writer,  when  concluding  this  paragraph,  had 
perhaps  in  his  recollection  a  passage  in  which  lord  Bacon  has  described 
"  sacred  and  inspired  divinity"  as  "  the  sabbath  and  port  of  all  men's 
labours  and  peregrinations." — Ed. 
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IT  seems  to  be  a  defect  in  our  present  system  of  pub- 
lic education,  that  a  proper  course  of  studies  is  not 
prorided  for  gentlemen  who  are  designed  to  fill  the 
principal  stationsofocttt*  life,  distinct  from  those  which 
are  adapted  Jo  the  learned  professions.  We  have  hardly 
any  medium  between  an  education  for  the  counting* 
house,  consisting  of  writing,  arithmetic,  and  merchants  - 
accounts,  and  a  method  of  institution  in  the  abstract 
sciences:  so  that  we  hare  nothing  liberal  that  is  worth 
the  attention  of  gentlemen,  whose  views  neither  of  these 
two  opposite  plans  may  suit 

Formerly,  none  but  the  clergy  were  thought  to  have 
say  occasion  for  learning.  It  was  natural  therefore, 
Act  the  whole  plan  of  education,  from  the  grammar- 
school  to  the  finishing  at  the  university,  should  be  cat- 
for  their  use.  If  a  few  other  persons,  who  were 
lor  holy  orders,  offered  themselves  for  edu- 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  a  course  of  studies 
he  provided  for  them  only.  And  indeed,  as  aO 
who  superintended  the  business  of  edu- 
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-embarrassed  in  their  conduct,  and,  after  all  the  time 
and  expense  bestowed  upon  their  education,  be  in- 
debted to  a  series  of  blunders  for  the  most  useful 
knowledge  they  will  ever  acquire. 

In  what  manner  soever  those  gentlemen  who  are  not 
of  any  learned  profession,  but  who  in  other  capacities 
have  rendered  the  most  important  services  to  their 
country,  came  by  that  knowledge  which  made  thenf: 
capable  of  it,!  appeal  to  themselves,  whether  any  con- 
siderable share  of  it  was  acquired  till  after  they  had 
finished  their  studies  at  the  university.  So  remote  is 
the  general  course  of  study  at  places  of  the  most  libe- 
ral education  among  us  from  the  business  of  civil  life, 
that  many  gentlemen,  who  have  had  the  most  liberal 
education  their  country  could  afford,  have  looked  upon 
the  real  advantage  of  such  an  education  as  very  proble- 
matical, and  have  either  wholly  dispensed  with  it  in 
their  own  children,  or,  if  they  have  sent  their  sons 
through  the  usual  circle  of  the  schools,  it  has  been 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  custom  and  fashion,  or 
with  a  view  to  their  forming  connexions  which  might 
be  useful  to  them  in  future  life.  This  appears  by  the 
little  solicitude  they  show  about  their  sons  being 
grounded  in  those  sciences,  in  which  they  themselves 
might  possibly  have  been  considerable  proficients, 
when  they  applied  to  them ;  but  which,  from  their  be- 
ing foreign  to  the  business  of  life  in  which  they  were 
afterwards  engaged,  they  have  now  wholly  forgotten. 

Indeed  the  severe  and  proper  discipline  of  a  gram- 
mar-school is  become  a  common  topic  of  ridicule ;  and 
few  young  gentlemen,  except  those  who  are  designed 
for  some  of  the  learned  professions,  are  made  to  sub- 
mit to  the  rigours  of  it.  And  it  is  manifest,  that  when 
no  foundation  is  laid  in  a  grammatical  knowledge  of 
the  leatned  languages  (which,  in  a  large  or  public 
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lebogl,  cannot  be  done  without  very  strict  discipline, 
and  a  severe  application  on  the  part  both  of  the  mat- 
ter and  scholar),  youth  can  be  but  ill  qualified  to  re- 
ceive any  advantage  from  an  university  education. 
ftmgg  gentlemen  themselves  so  frequently  hear  the 
learning  which  is  taught  in  schools  and  universities 
ridiculed,  that  they  often  make  themselves  easy  with 
giving  a  very  superficial  attention  to  it,  concluding 
from  the  turn  of  conversation  in  the  company  they  ge- 
nerally fall  into,  and  which  they  expect  to  keep,  that 
i  few  years  will  confound  all  distinction  of  learned  and 
unlearned,  and  make  it  impossible  to  be  known  whe- 
iKiii  had  improved  his  time  at  the  university,  or 
not 

These  evils  certainly  call  for  redress  ;  and  let  a  per- 
ton  be  reckoned  a  projector,  a  visionary,  or  whatever 
anybody  pleases,  that  man  is  a  friend  of  his  country 
who  observes  and  endeavours  to  supply  any  defects  in 
lac  methods  of  educating  youth.  A  well-meaning  and 
t  sensible  man  may  be  mistaken,  but  a  good  intention, 
especially  if  it  be  not  wholly  unaccompanied  with  good 
ieose,  ought  to  be  exempted  from  censure.  What  has 
occurred  to  me  upon  this  subject  1  shall,  without  any 
further  apology,  propose  to  my  fellow-citizeDs  and  fel- 
low-tutors, hoping  that  it  will  meet  with  a  candid  re- 
ception. It  is  true,  I  can  boast  no  long  or  extensive 
experience  in  the  business  of  education,  but  I  have  not 
been  a  mere  spectator  in  this  scene  ;  which  1  hope  may 
exempt  me  from  the  ridicule  and  contempt  which  have 
almost  ever  fallen  upon  the  scheme  of  those  persons 
■bo  have  written  only  from  their  closets,  and  without 
my  experience,  have  rashly  attempted  to  handle  this 
■biect,  in  which,  of  all  others,  experiments  only  ought 
to  guide  theory,  upon  which  hardly  any  thing  worth 
attending  to  can  be  advanced  a  priori;  and  where  the 
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greatest  geniuses,  for  want  of  experience,  have  been 
the  greatest  visionaries,  laying  schemes  the  least  ca- 
pable of  being  reduced  to  practice,  or  the  most  absurd 
if  they  had  been  put  in  practice #. 
'  '  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  difficulty  under  present 
consideration  is,  how  to  fill  up  with  advantage  those  years 
which  immediately  precede  a  young  gentleman's  en- 
gaging in  those  higher  spheres  of  active  life  in  which 
he  is  destined  to  move.  Within  the  departments  of 
active  life,  I  suppose  to  be  comprehended  all  those  sta- 
tions in  which  a  man's  conduct  will  considerably  affect 
the  liberty  and  the  property  of  his  countrymen,  and 
the  riches,  the  strength  and  the  security  of  his  country  : 
the  first  and  most  important  ranks  of  which  are  filled 
by  gentlemen  of  large  property,  who  have  themselves 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  fate  of  their  country,  and 
who  are  within  the  influence  of  an  honourable  ambition 
to  appear  in  the  character  of  magistrates  and  legisla- 
tors in  the  state,  or  of  standing  near  the  helm  of  affairs, 
and  guiding  the  secret  springs  of  government. 

The  profession  of  law,  also,  certainly  comes  within 
the  above  description  of  civil  and  active  life,  if  a  man 
hope  to  be  any  thing  more  than  a  practising  attorney ; 
the  profession  of  arms  too,  if  a  gentleman  have  any  ex- 
pectation of  arriving  at  the  higher  ranks  of  military 
preferment,  and  the  business  of  merchandise,  if  we 
look  beyond  the  servile  drudgery  of  the  warehouse 
or  counting-house.  Divines  and  physicians  I  consider 
to  be  interested  in  this  subject,  only  as  gentlemen  and 
general  scholars,  or  as  persons  who  converse  and  have 
influence  with  gentlemen  engaged  in  active  life,  with- 
out any  particular  view  to  their  respective  professions. 

*  Since  this  was  written,  which  is  near  forty  years  ago,  few  persons 
have  had  more  to  do  in  the  business  of  education  than  myself;  and  what 
I  then  planned  in  theory,  has  been  carried  into  execution  by  myself  and 
others,  with,  I  believe,  universal  approbation.— %Amcr.  Ed, 
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That  the  parents  and  friends  of  young  gentlemen 
destined  to  act  in  any  of  these  important  spheres,  may 
not  think  a  liberal  education  unnecessary  to  them,  and 
that  the  young  gentlemen  themselves  may  enter  with 
spirit  into  the  enlarged  views  of  their  friends  and  tu- 
tors, I  would  humbly  propose  some  new  articles  of 
academical  instruction,  such  as  have  a  nearer  and  more 
evident  connexion  with  the  business  of  active  life,  and 
which  may  therefore  bid  fairer  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion, and  rouse  the  thinking  powers  of  young  gentle- 
men of  an  active  genius.  The  subjects  I  would  re- 
commend are  civil  history,  and  more  especially  the 
important  objects  of  civil  policy;  such  as  the  theory 
of  laws,  government,  manufactures,  commerce,  naval 
force,  &c,  with  whatever  may  be  demonstrated  from 
history  to  have  contributed  to  the  flourishing  state  of 
nations,  to  rendering  a  people  happy  and  populous  at 
borne,  and  formidable  abroad ;  together  with  those 
articles  of  previous  information  without  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  understand  the  nature,  connexions,  and  mu- 
tual influences  of  those  great  objects. 

To  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  subjects  I  would  pro- 
pose to  the  study  of  youth  at  places  of  public  and  li- 
beral education,  I  have  subjoined  plans  of  three  di- 
stinct courses  of  lectures,  which,  I  apprehend,  may  be 
subservient  to  this  design,  divided  into  such  portions 
as, experience  has  taught  me,  may  be  conveniently  dis- 
cussed in  familiar  lectures  of  an  hour  each*. 

The  first  course  is  on  the  study  of  history  in  ge- 
neral, and  in  its  most  extensive  sense.  It  will  be  seen 
to  consist  of  such  articles  as  tend  to  enable  a  young 
gentleman  to  read  history  with  understanding,  aud  to 

"  TIimc  Sqltatwut  are  not  now  anneied  to  thisEiwv,  as  they  were  at  its 
in*  putJicaiLoi]  That  relating  to  the  Lcrturct  vn  llisiury  will  of  course 
t«  ront»iiin!  in  this  work  :  awl  the  puhliratiuii  of  tun  others  was  rcinlrr- 
*4  UMKceMATV  for  the  reason*  already  given  in  the  Preface, — Amcr.  £■/. 
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reap  the  most  valuable  fruits  of  that  engaging  study. 
I  shall  not  go  over  the  particulars  of  the  course  in  this 
place :  let  the  syllabus  speak  for  itself.  Let  it  only  be 
observed,  that  my  view  was,  not  merely  to  make  history 
intelligible  to  persons  who  may  choose  to  read  it  for 
their  amusement,  but  principally  to  facilitate  its  subser- 
viency to  the  highest  uses  to  which  it  can  be  applied ; 
to  contribute  to  its  forming  the  able  statesman,  and  the 
intelligent  and  useful  citizen.  It  is  true  that  this  is 
comprising  a  great  deal  more  than  the  title  of  the  course 
will  suggest  But  under  the  head  of  Objects  of  atten- 
tion to  a  reader  of  history,  it  was  found  convenient 
to  discuss  the  principal  of  those  subjects  which  every 
gentleman  of  a  liberal  education  is  expected  to  under- 
stand, though  they  do  hot  generally  fall  under  any  divi- 
sion of  the  sciences  in  a  course  of  academical  educa- 
tion :  and  yet,  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  these 
subjects,  no  person  can  be  qualified  to  serve  his  coun- 
try except  in  the  lowest  capacities. 

This  course  of  lectures,  it  is  also  presumed,  will  be 
found  to  contain  a  comprehensive  system  of  that  kind 
of  knowledge  which  is  peculiarly  requisite  to  gen- 
tlemen who  intend  to  travel.  For,  since  the  great  ob- 
ject of  attention  to  a  reader  of  history,  and  to  a  gen- 
tleman upon  his  travels,  are  evidently  the  same,  it 
must  be  of  equal  service  to  them  both,  to  have  their 
importance  and  mutual  influences  pointed  out  to 
them. 

It  will  likewise  be  evident  to  any  person  who  in- 
spects this  syllabus,  that  the  subject  of  commerce  has 
by  no  means  been  overlooked.  And  it  is  hoped  that 
when  those  gentlemen  who  are  intended  to  serve  them- 
selves and  their  country  in  the  respectable  character 
of  merchants,  have  heard  the  great  maxims  of  commerce 
discussed  in ,  a  scientifical  and  connected  manner,  as 
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they  deserve,  they  will  uot  easily  be  influenced  by  no- 
lions  adopted  in  a  random  and  hasty  manner,  and  from 
superficial  views  of  things,  whereby  they  might  other- 
wise be  induced  to  enter  into  measures  seemingly  gain- 
ful at  present,  but  in  the  end  prejudicial  to  their  coun- 
try, and  to  themselves  and  their  posterity,  as  mem- 
bers of  it 

The  next  course  of  lectures,  the  plan  of  which  is 
briefly  delineated,  is  upon  the  history  of  England, 
and  is  designed  to  be  an  exemplification  of  the  manner 
of  studying  history  recommended  in  the  former  course, 
in  which  the  great  uses  of  it  are  shown,  and  the  actual 
progress  of  every  important  object  of  attention  distinctly 
marked,  from  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  island  to  the 
present  time. 

To  make  young  gentlemen  still  more  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  their  own  country,  a  third  course  of  lec- 
tures (in  connexion  with  the  two  others)  is  subjoined, 

viz.  on  its  PRESENT  CONSTITUTION  AND  LAWS.    But  the 

particular  uses  of  these  two  courses  of  lectures  need 
Dot  be  pointed  out  here,  as  they  are  sufficiently  ex- 
plained in  the  introductory  addresses  prefixed  to  each 
of  them. 

That  an  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  these  lec- 
tures is  calculated  to  form  the  statesman,  the  military 
commander,  the  lawyer,  the  merchant,  and  the  accom 
jili-.lit.-d  country  gentleman,  cannot  be  disputed.  The 
principal  objection  that  may  be  made  to  this  scheme, 
is  the  introduction  of  these  subjects  into  academies, 
and  submitting  them  to  the  examination  of  youth,  of 
the  age  at  which  they  are  usually  sent  to  such  places 
of  education.  It  will  be  said  by  some,  that  these  sub- 
jects are  too  deep  and  too  intricate  for  their  tender  age 
and  weak  intellects ;  and  that,  after  all,  it  can  be  no 
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more  than  an  outline  of  these  great  branches  of  know- 
ledge that  can  be  communicated  to  youth. 

To  prevent  being  misunderstood,  let  it  be  observed, 
that  I  would  not  propose  that  this  course  of  studies 
should  be  entered  upon  by  a  young  gentleman  till  he  be 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  or  at  least,  and  only 
in  some  particular  cases,  fifteen  years  ;  at  which  time 
of  life,  it  is  well  known  to  all  persons  concerned  in  the 
education  of  youth,  that  their  faculties  have  attained  a 
considerable  degree  of  ripeness,  and-that,  by  proper  ad- 
dress, they  are  as  capable  of  entering  into  any  subject 
of  speculation  as  they  ever  will  be.  What  is  there  in 
any  of  the  subjects  mentioned  above  which  requires 
more  acuteness  or  comprehension,  than  algebra,  geo- 
metry, logic,  or  metaphysics ;  to  which  students  are 
generally  made  to  apply  about  the  same  age  ? 

And  if  it  be  only  an  outline  of  political  and  com- 
mercial knowledge,  &c.  that  can  be  acquired  in  the 
method  I  propose,  let  it  be  observed  that  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  rudiments  of  any  science  which  can  be 
taught  in  a  place  of  education.  The  master  of  science 
is  a  character  of  which  nothing  more  than  the  outline  is 
ever  drawn  at  an  academy  or  the  university.  It  is 
never  finished  but  by  assiduous  and  long-continued 
application  afterwards.  And  supposing  that  only  the 
first  rudiments,  the  grand,  plain  and  leading  maxims  of 
policy,  with  respect  to  arts,  arms,  commerce,  &c,  be  com- 
municated to  a  young  gentleman,  if  they  be  such  maxims 
as  he  is  really  destined  to  pursue  in  life,  is  it  not  better 
that  he  have  some  knowledge  of  them  communicated 
early,  and  at  a  time  when  it  is  likely  to  make  the  deepest 
and  most  lasting  impression,  than  to  be  thrown  into 
the  practice  without  any  regular  theory  at  all  ?  It  is 
freely  acknowledged,  that  the  man  of  business  is  not 
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:  finished  at  an  academy,  any  more  than  the  man 
of  science.  This  character  is  not  the  child  of  instruc- 
tion and  theory  only  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  neither 
is  it  the  mere  offspring  of  practice  without  instruction. 
And  certainly,  if  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects  be  of 
any  use,  the  earlier  they  are  attended  to  (after  a  per- 
son is  capable  of  attending  to  them  to  any  purpose), 
md  the  more  regular  is  the  method  in  which  they  are 
taught,  the  greater  chance  there  is  for  their  being  tho- 
roughly understood. 

When  subjects  which  have  a  connexion  are  explain- 
ed in  a  regular  system,  every  article  is  placed  where 
the  most  light  is  reflected  upon  it  from  the  neighbour- 
ing subjects.  The  plainest  things  are  discussed  in  the 
first  place,  and  are  made  to  serve  as  axioms,  and  the 
foundation  of  those  which  are  treated  of  afterwards. 
Without  this  regular  method  of  studying  the  elements 
of  any  science,  it  seems  impossible  ever  to  gain  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  view  of  it.  But  after  a  regular  in- 
stitution, any  particular  part  of  a  plan  of  instruction 
mav  be  enlarged  at  any  time  with  ease,  and  without 
confusion.  With  how  much  more  ease  and  distinct- 
ness would  a  person  be  able  to  deliver  himself  upon 
any  subject  of  policy  or  commerce,  who  had  had  every 
thing  belonging  to  it  explained  to  him  in  its  proper 
connexion,  than  another  person  of  equal  abilities  who 
should  only  have  considered  the  subject  in  a  random 
manner,  reading  any  treatise  that  might  happen  to  fall 
in  his  way,  or  adopting  his  maxims  from  the  company 
he  might  accidentally  keep,  and,  consequently,  liable  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  the  interested  views  with  which 
men  very  often  both  write  and  speak.  For  these  are 
subjects  on  which  almost  every  writer  or  speaker  is  to 
be  suspected  ;  so  much  has  party  and  interest  to  do 
with  every  thing  relating  to  them. 
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Since,  however,  these  subjects  do  enter  into  all  sensi- 
ble conversation,  especially  with  gentlemen  engaged 
in  civil  life,  it  is  a  circumstance  extremely  favourable 
to  the  study  of  them,  that  conversation  will  come  greatly 
in  aid  of  the  lectures  the  young  gentlemen  hear  upon 
them.  It  cannot  fail  to  rouse  their  attention,  and  in- 
crease their  application  to  their  studies,  when  they  hear 
the  subjects  of  them  discussed  by  their  fathers  and  the 
elder  part  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance,  for  whose 
understanding  and  turn  of  thinking  they  have  con- 
ceived a  great  esteem.  They  will  listen  with .  greater 
attention  to  grave  and  judicious  persons,  and  become 
much  more  fond  of  their  company,  when  they  are  able 
to  understand  their  conversation,  and  to  enter  occasion- 
ally into  it ;  when  they  can  say  that  such  a  sentiment 
or  fact  was  advanced  in  their  lectures,  and  that  one  of 
their  fellow-pupils  or  themselves  made  such  a  remark 
upon  it  It  is  no  wonder  that  many  young  gentlemen 
give  but  little  attention  to  their  present  studies,  when 
they  find  that  the  subjects  of  them  are  never  discussed 
in  any  sensible  conversation  to  which  they  are  ever  ad- 
mitted. If  studying  these  subjects  only  serve  to  give  the 
generality  of  young  gentlemen  a  taste  for  conversing 
upon  them,  and  qualify  them  to  appear  to  tolerable  ad- 
vantage in  such  conversations,  the  variety  of  lights  in 
which  they  are  viewed  upon  those  occasions  cannot  fail 
to  make  them  more  generally  understood  ;  and  the  bet- 
ter these  subjects  are  understood  by  the  bulk  of  the  na- 
tion, the  more  probable  it  is  that  the  nation  will  be  be- 
nefited by  such  knowledge. 

*  If  I  were  asked  what  branches  of  knowledge  a  young 
gentleman  should  in  my  judgement  be  master  of  be- 
fore he  can  study  this  course  with  advantage,  1  would 
answer  that  a  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  but  is  very  desirable ;  especially 
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such  an  insight  into  Latin  as  may  enable  a  person  to  read 
(lie  easier  classics,  and  supersede  the  use  of  a  diction- 
ary, with  respect  to  those  more  difficult  English  words 
which  are  derived  from  the  Latin.  The  student  of  this 
course  should  understand  French  very  well ;  he  should 
also  be  a  pretty  good  accountant,  be  acquainted  with 
the  more  useful  branches  of  practical  mathematics ; 
Mid,  if  possible,  have  some  knowledge  of  algebra  and 
geometry,  which  ought  to  be  indispensable  in  every 
plan  of  liberal  education. 

Some  will  be  ready  to  object  to  these  studies,  that 
a  turn  for  speculation  unfits  men  for  business.  I  an- 
swer, that  nothing  is  more  true,  if  those  speculations 
be  foreign  to  their  employment.  It  is  readily  acknow- 
ledged, that  a  turn  for  poetry  and  the  belles  lettres 
might  hurt  a  tradesman;  that  the  study  of  natural  phi- 
losophy might  interfere  with  the  practice  of  the  law, 
and  metaphysics  and  the  abstract  sciences  with  the 
duty  of  a  soldier.  But  it  can  never  be  said  that  a  coun- 
sellor can  be  unfitted  for  his  practice  by  a  taste  for  the 
study  of  the  law,  or  that  a  commander  would  be  the 
worse  soldier  for  studying  books  written  on  the  art  of 
war ;  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  a  merchant  would  do 
less  business,  or  to  worse  purpose,  for  having  acquired 
a  fondness  for  such  writers  as  have  best  explained  the 
principles  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  for  being  quali- 
fied to  read  them  with  understanding  and  judgement. 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  the  mechanical  parts  of  any 
employment  will  be  best  performed  by  persons  who 
have  no  knowledge  or  idea  of  any  thiug  beyond  the 
mere  practice.  When  a  man's  faculties  are  wholly 
employed  upon  one  single  thing,  it  is  more  probable 
that  he  will  make  himself  completely  master  of  it ;  and, 
having  no  further  or  higher  views,  he  will  more  con- 
tentedly and  more  cheerfully  give  his  whole  time  to 
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his  proper  object  But  no  man  who  can  afford  the  ex- 
pense of  a  liberal  education,  enters  upon  any  business 
with  a  view  to  spend  his  whole  life  in  the  mere  mecha- 
nical part  of  it,  and  in  performing  a  task  imposed  on 
him.  A  man  of  spirit  will  laudably  aspire  to  be  a 
master  in  his  turn ;  when  he  must  be  directed  by  his 
own  lights,  and  when  he  will  find  himself  miserably 
bewildered,  if  he  have  acquired  no  more  knowledge 
than  was  sufficient  for  him  while  he  followed  the  di- 
rection of  others.  Besides,  in  the  case  of  merchandise, 
if  one  branch  fail,  there  is  no  resource  but  in  more  ex- 
tensive knowledge*  A  man  who  has  been  used  to  go 
only  in  one  beaten  track,  and  who  has  had  no  idea 
given  him  of  any  other,  for  fear  of  his  being  tempted 
to  leave  it,  will  be  wholly  at  a  loss  when  it  happens 
that  that  track  can  be  no  longer  used  ;  while  a  person 
who  has  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  course  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  able  to  strike  out  another  and  perhaps  a 
better  road  than  the  former. 

I  am  aware  of  a  different  kind  of  objection,  from  an- 
other quarter,  which  it  behoves  me  not  to  overlook. 
The  advocates  for  the  old  plan  of  education,  and  who 
dislike  innovations  in  the  number  or  the  distribution 
of  the  sciences  in  which  lectures  are  given,  may  object 
to  the  admission  of  these  studies,  as  in  danger  of  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  those  students  who  are  de- 
signed for  the  learned  professions,  and  thereby  inter- 
fering too  much  with  that  which  has  been  found,  by  the 
experience  of  generations,  to  be  the  best  for  scholars, 
the  proper  subjects  of  which  are  sufficient  to  fill  up  all 
their  time,  without  these  supernumerary  articles.  I  an- 
swer, that  the  subjects  of  these  lectures  are  by  no  means 
necessary  articles  of  a  mere  scholastic  education ;  but 
that  they  are  such  as  scholars  ought  to  have  some  ac- 
quaintance with,  and  that  without  some  acquaintance 
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with  them,  they  must  on  many  occasions  appear  to 
great  disadvantage  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge. 
Time  was  when  scholars  might  with  a  good  grace 
disclaim  all  pretensions  to  any  branch  of  knowledge, 
but  what  was  taught  in  the  universities.  Perhaps  they 
would  be  the  more  revered  by  the  vulgar  on  account 
of  such  ignorance,  as  an  argument  of  their  being  more 
abstracted  from  the  world.  Few  books  were  written 
but  by  critics  and  antiquaries  for  the  use  of  men  like 
tliL-msclves.  The  literati  of  those  days  had  compara- 
tively little  free  intercourse  but  among  themselves;  the 
learned  world  and  the  common  world  being  much  more 
distinct  from  one  another  than  they  are  now.  Scho- 
lars by  profession  read,  wrote,  and  conversed  in  no 
language  but  the  Roman.  They  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  have  expressed  themselves  in  bad  Latin, 
but  not  in  the  least  of  being  guilty  of  any  impropriety 
in  the  use  of  their  mother  tongue,  which  they  consi- 
dered as  belonging  only  to  the  vulgar. 

But  those  times  of  revived  antiquity  have  had  their 
use,  and  are  now  no  more.  We  are  obliged  to  the 
learned  labours  of  our  forefathers  for  searching  into 
all  the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  illustrating  va- 
luable ancient  authors;  but  their  maxims  of  life  will 
not  suit  the  world  as  it  is  at  present.  The  politeness 
of  the  times  has  brought  the  learned  and  the  un- 
learned into  more  familiar  intercourse  than  they  had 
before.  They  find  themselves  obliged  to  converse  upon 
the  same  topics.  The  subjects  of  modern  history,  po- 
licy, arts,  manufactures,  commerce,  &c.,  are  the  ge- 
neral topics  of  all  sensible  conversation.  Every  tiling 
ii  said  in  our  own  tongue,  little  is  even  written  in  a 
foreign  or  dead  language  ;  and  every  British  author  is 
studious  of  writing  with  propriety  in  his  native  En- 
glish.    Criticism,  which  was  formerly  the  great  busi- 
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ness  of  a  scholar's  life,  is  now  become  the  amusement 
of  a  leisure  hour,  and  this  but  to  a  few ;  so  that  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  time  which  was  formerly  given  to 
criticism  and  antiquities,  is  enough  in  this  age  to  gain 
a  man  the,  character  of  a  profound  scholar.  The  to- 
pics of  sensible  conversation  are  likewise  the  favourite 
subjects  of  all  the  capital  writings  of  the  present  age, 
which  are  read  with  equal  avidity  by  gentlemen,  mer- 
chants, lawyers,  physicians,  and  divines. 

Now,  when  the  course  of  reading,  thinking,  and  con- 
versation, even  among  scholars,  is  become  so  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was,  is  it  not  reasonable  that  tjie 
plan  of  even  scholastic  education  should  in  some  mea- 
sure vary  with  it  ?  The  necessity  of  the  thing  has  al- 
ready in  many  instances  forced  a  change,  and  the  same 
increasing  necessity  will  either  force  a  greater  and 
more  genera]  change,  or  we  must  not  be  surprised  to 
find  our  schools,  academies,  and  universities  deserted, 
as  wholly  unfit  to  qualify  men  to  appear  with  advantage 
in  the  present  age. 

In  many  private  schools  and  academies,  we  find  se- 
veral things  taught  now,  which  were  never  made  the 
subjects  of  systematical  instruction  in  former  times ; 
and  in  those  of  our  universities,  in  which  it  is  the  in- 
terest of  the  tutors  to  make  their  lectures  of  real  use  to 
their  pupils,  and  where  lectures  are  not  mere  matters  of 
form ;  the  professors  find  the  necessity  of  delivering 
themselves  in  English.  And  the  evident  propriety  of 
the  thing  must  necessarily  nfttke  this  practice  more  ge- 
neral, notwithstanding  the  most  superstitious  regard  to 
established  customs. 

But  let  the  professors  conduct  themselves  by  what 
maxims  they  please,  the  students  will  of  course  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  taste  of  the  company  they  keep  in  the 
world  at  large,  to  which  young  gentlemen  in  this  age 
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have  an  earlier  admission  than  they  had  formerly. 
How  can  it  be  expected  that  the  present  set  of  students 
for  divinity  should  apply  to  the  study  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages with  the  assiduity  of  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers, when  they  find  so  many  of  the  uses  of  those 
languages  no  longer  subsisting?  What  can  they  think 
it  will  avail  them  to  make  the  purity  of  the  Latin  style 
their  principal  study,  for  several  years  of  the  most  im- 
proveable  part  of  their  life,  when  they  are  sensible  that 
they  shall  have  little  more  occasion  for  it  than  other 
?endemen,  or  than  persons  in  common  life,  when  they 
Have  left  the  university  ?  And  how  can  it  be  other- 
vise,  but  that  their  private  reading  and  studies  should 
sometimes  be  different  from  the  course  of  their  public 
instructions,  when  the  favourite  authors  of  the  public, 
the  merits  of  whom  they  hear  discussed  in  every  com- 
pany, even  by  their  tutors  themselves,  write  upon  quite 
different  subjects  ? 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  advantage  of  a  regular 
systematical  instruction  in  those  subjects,  which  are 
treated  of  in  books  that  in  fact  engage  the  attention  of 
all  the  world,  the  learned  least  of  all  excepted,  and 
which  enter  into  all  conversations,  where  it  is  worth  a 
nan's  while  to  bear  a  part,  or  to  make  a  figure,  cannot 
be  doubted.  And  1  am  of  opinion  that  these  studies 
■ray  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  will  interfere 
wry  little  with  a  sufficiently  close  application  to  others. 
indents  in  medicine  and  divinity  may  be  admitted  to 
'tase  studies  later  than  these  for  whose  real  use  in  life 
ihey  are  principally  intended ;  not  till  they  be  suffi- 
ciently grounded  in  the  classics,  have  studied  logic, 
oratory,  and  criticism,  or  any  thing  else  that  may  be 
deemed  useful,  previous  to  those;  studies  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  their  respective  professions  ;  and  even  then, 
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these  new  studies  may  be  made  a  matter  of  amusement, 
rather  than  an  article  of  business. 

With  respect  to  divines,  it  ought  moreover  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  the  same  revolutions  in  the  state  of  know- 
ledge, which  call  their  attention  to  these  new  studies, 
have,  in  a  great  measure,  furnished  them  with  time  for 
their  application  to  them,  by  releasing  them  from  se- 
veral subjects,  the  study  of  which  was  formerly  the 
great  business  of  divines,  and  engrossed  almost  their 
whole  time.  And  though  new  subjects  have  been  started 
within  the  province  of  divinity,  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  they  require  so  much  time  and  application  as  was 
usually  given  to  those  other  studies,  the  use  of  which 
is  now  superseded .  I  mean  principally  school  divinity, 
and  the  canon  law ;  not  to  mention  logic  and  metaphy- 
sics, which  were  formerly  a  more  intricate  business,  and 
took  up  much  more  time  than  they  do  now. 

Let  a  person  but  look  over  the  table  of  contents  to 
the  works  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  which  were  read,  stu- 
died, or  commented  upon,  by  all  divines  a  few  centu- 
ries ago ;  and  he  will  be  convinced  that  it  must  have 
required  both  more  acuteness  to  comprehend  the  sub- 
jects of  them,  and%iore  time  to  study  and  digest  them 
in  any  tolerable  manner,  than  it  would  require  to  be- 
come exceedingly  well  versed  in  all  the  branches  of 
knowledge  I  would  now  recommend. 

The  canon  law  was  not  less  complex  than  both  the 
common  and  statute  law  of  England ;  and  every  cler- 
gyman of  eminence  was  uader  a  necessity  of  under- 
standing, not  only  the  general  principles  and  theory  of 
that  system,  but  even  the  minutiae  of  the  practice.  Good 
sense  and  a  free  access  to  the  scriptures  have  at,  length 
(assisted  perhaps  by  an  aversion  to  abstract  speculations) 
thrown  down  the  whole  fabric  of  school  divinity,  and  the 
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rise  of  the  civil  above  the  ecclesiastical  power  in  this 
realm  has  reduced  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Engl  ish 
canon  law  within  very  narrow  bounds.  And  as  to  the 
little  that  now  remains  in  use,  very  few  clergymen  need 
trouble  themselves  about  it*. 

Jt  is  acknowledged  that  the  attention  of  students  in 
theology,  and  other  learned  professions,  is  much  en- 
gaged by  mathematical  and  philosophical  studies  which 
bave  been  cultivated  of  late  years.  I  rejoice  in  so  va- 
luable an  accession  to  human  science,  and  would  be 
far  from  shortening  the  time  that  is  given  to  them  in 
]>laces  of  liberal  education.  I  rather  wish  there  were 
more  room  for  those  studies  in  such  places,  and  better 
provision  for  teaching  them.  But  notwithstanding  this, 
there  is  room  enough  for  a  small  portion  of  time  and 
arteution  to  be  given  to  the  subjects  I  would  here  re- 
commend ;  and  it  is  not  much  of  cither  that  I  would 
plead  for,  in  the  case  of  gentlemen  intended  for  the 
loaned  professions. 

The  method  in  which  those  lectures  may  be  taught 
to  the  most  advantage,  I  apprehend  to  be  the  follow- 
ing ;  and  experience  has  in  some  measure  formed  my 
judgement  in  this  case. 

Let  the  lecturer  have  a  pretty  full  text  before  him, 
digested  with  care,  containing  not  only  a  method  of 
discoursing  upon  the  subjects,  but  also  all  the  princi- 
pal arguments  he  adduces,  and  all  the  leading/rtctahe 
makes  use  of  to  support  his 'hypothesis.  Let  this  text 
be  the  subject  of  a  regular,  but  familiar  discourse,  not 
exceeding  an  hour  at  a  time,  with  a  class  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  or  tbirty.  Let  the  lecturer  give  his  pupils 
»lt  encouragement  to  enter  occasionally  into  the  con- 

'  [n  this  country  (America)  a  knowledge  of  the  canon  law  cannot  be 
W*  to  he  of  any  use,  and  that  of  the  civil  law  of  the  Romans  can  only  be 
itttefwiing  to  curious  and  spcrulalive  person';,  having  no  connexion  with 
»i»  U««  in  the  I'niterl  Stares.— .  I  mi:  Edit  inn. 
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venation,  by  proposing  queries,  or  making  any  objao* 
tions  or  remarks  that  may  occur  to  diem.  Let  all  the 
students  hare  an  opportunity  of  perusing  this  teat,  if 
not  of  copying  it,  in  the  intervals  between  the  lectures, 
and  let  near  half  of  the  time  for  lecturing  be  spent  ta 
receiving  from  the  students  a  minute  account  of  the 
particulars  of  the  preceding  lecture,  and  in  explain- 
ing any  difficulties  they  might  have  met  with  in  it, 
in  order  that  no  subject  be  quitted  till  the  tutor  be 
morally  certain  that  his  pupils  thoroughly  under- 
stand it. 

Upon  every  subject  of  importance,  let  the  tutor  make 
references  to  the  principal  authors  who  have  treated 
of  it ;  and  if  the  subject  be  a  controverted  one,  let 
him  refer  to  books  written  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. Of  these  references  let  the  tutor  occasionally 
Require  an  account*  and  sometimes  a  written  abstract 
Lastly,  let  the  tutor  select  a  proper  number  of  the  most 
important  questions  that  can  arise  from  the  subject  of 
the  lectures,  and  let  them  be  proposed  to  the  students 
as  exercises,  to  be  treated  in  the  form  of  orations,  theses, 
or  dissertations,  as  he  shall  think  fit  Moreover,  if  he 
judge  it  convenient,  let  him  appoint  rewards 'to  those 
who  shall  handle  the  subject  in  the  most  judicious 
it&anner. 

Young  gentlemen  designed  for  the  learned  profes- 
sions need  not  be  put  upon  these  exercises,  or  reading 
all  the  authors  referred  to.  It  may  be  sufficient  for 
them  to  attend  the  lectures  as  they  are  delivered. 
And  as  I  would  not  advise  that  the  lectures  be  given 
with  shorter  intervals  between  them  than  three  days, 
they  cantiot  interfere  much  with  their  application  to 
their  proper  studies. 

I  think  I  could  assign  very  satisfactory  reasons  for 
each  of  the  directions  I  have  laid  down  above ;  but  I 
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flatter  myself  they  will  suggest  themselves,  if  not  upon 
the  bare  perusal,  at  least  upon  any  attempt  to  reduce 
them  to  practice.  I  shall  only  take  notice  of  an  objec- 
tion that  may  be  made  to  one  particular  article  in  this 
method. 

Some  may  object  to  the  encouragement  I  would  give 
the  students  to  propose  objections  at  the  time  of  lec- 
turing. This  custom,  they  may  say,  will  tend  to  in- 
terrupt the  course  of  the  lecture,  and  promote  a  spirit 
of  impertinence  and  conceit  in  young  persons.  I  an- 
swer, that  every  inconvenience  of  this  kind  may  be  ob- 
viated by  the  manner  in  which  a  tutor  delivers  himself 
in  lecturing.  A  proper  mixture  of  dignity  and  free- 
dom (which  are  so  far  from  being  incompatible,  that 
they  mutually  set  off  one  another)  will  prevent,  or  re- 
press, all  impertinent  and  unseasonable  remarks,  at  the 
wme  time  that  it  will  encourage  those  which  are  mo- 
dest and  pertinent. 

But  suppose  a  lecturer  should  not  be  able  imme- 
diately to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  an  objection 
that  might  be  started  by  a  sensible  student  He  must 
be  conscious  of  his  having  made  very  ridiculous  pre- 
tensions, and  having  given  himself  improper  airs,  if  it 
give  him  any  pain  to  tell  his  class  that  he  will  recon- 
sider a  subject,  or  even  to  acknowledge  himself  mis- 
taken. It  depends  wholly  upon  a  tutor's  general  dis- 
position, and  his  usual  manner  of  address,  whether  he 
lose  or  gain  ground  in  the  esteem  of  his  pupils  by  such 
a  declaration.  Every  tutor  ought  to  have  considered 
the  subjects  on  which  he  gives  lectures  with  attention, 
bat  no  man  can  be  expected  to  be  infallible.  For  my 
own  part,  I  would  not  forgo  the  pleasure  and  advan- 
tage which  accrue  both  to  my  pupils  and  to  myself, 
from  this  method,  together  with  the  opportunity  it 
gives  me  of  improving  my  lectures,  by  means  of  the 
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many  useful  hints  which  are  often  started  in  this,  fami- 
liar way  of  discoursing  upon  a  subject,  for  any  incon- 
venience I  hare  yet  found  to  attend  it,  or  that  I  can 
imagine  may  possibly  attend  it 

I  cannot  help  flattering  myself,  that  were  the  studies 
I  have  here  recommended  generally  introduced  into 
places  of  liberal  education,  the  consequence  might  be 
happy  for  this  country  in  some  future  period.  .  Many 
of  the  political  evils,  under  which  this  and  every  coun- 
try in  the  world  labour,  are  not  owing  to  any  want  of 
a  love  for  our  country,  but  to  an  ignorance  of  its  real 
constitution  and  interests.  Besides,  the  very  circum- 
stance of  giving  that  attention  which  I  would  recom- 
mend to  its  constitution  and  interests,  would  unavoidr 
ably  beget  a  love  and  affection  for  them,  and  might 
perhaps  contribute  more  to  produce,  propagate,  and 
inflame  a  spirit  of  patriotism  than  any  other  circum- 
stance. And  certainly  if  there  be  the  most  distant  pror 
spect  of  this  valuable  end  being  gained  by  an  appli- 
cation to  these  studies,  it  cannot  fail  to  recommend 
diem  to  every  true  lover  of  his  country,  in  an  age  in 
which  the  minds  of  so  many  are  blinded  and  misled 
by  a  spirit  of  faction ;  and,  what  is  more  alarming,  when 
a  taste  for  luxury  and  expense  is  so  high,  that  there  is 
reason  to  fear  it  may,  in  many  cases,  be  superior  to  all 
other  regards ;  and  when  in  many  breasts  it  already 
apparently  threatens  the  utter  extinction  of  a  spirit  of 
patriotism. 

What  was  it  that  made  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  in 
early  ages,  and  other  nations  of  antiquity,  such  obsti- 
nate patriots,  that  they  had  even  no  idea  of  any  obli- 
gation superior  to  a  regard  for  their  country  ;  but  that 
the  constant  wars  they  were  obliged  to  maintain  with 
Jhe  neighbouring  nations,  kept  the  idea  of  their  coun- 
try perpetually  in  view,  and  always  opposed  to  that  of 
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other  nations  ?  It  is  the  same  circumstance  that  gives 
our  common  soldiers  and  seamen  more  of  the  genuine 
spirit  of  patriotism  than  is  felt  by  any  other  order  of  men 
in  the  community,  notwithstanding  they  have  the  least 
interest  in  it.  Now  the  course  of  instruction  I  would  in- 
troduce, would  bring  the  idea  of  our  country  more  early 
into  the  minds  of  British  youth,  and  habituate  them  to 
a  constant  and  close  attention  to  it.  And  why  should 
not  the  practice  of  thinking,  reading,  conversing,  and 
writing  about  the  interest  of  our  country,  answer  the 
same  purpose  with  the  moderns,  that  fighting  for  it  did 
among  the  ancients  ? 

It  is  a  circumstance  of  particular  consequence,  that 
this  enthusiastic  love  for  our  country  would  by  this 
means  be  imbibed  by  persons  of  fortune,  rank,  and  in- 
fluence, in  whom  it  might  be  effectual  to  the  most  im- 
portant purposes ;  who  might  have  it  in  their  power, 
not  only  to  wish  well  to  their  country,  but  to  render  it 
the  greatest  real  services.  Such  men  would  not  only^ 
wis  the  case  with  private  soldiers  or  seamen,  be  able 
to  employ  the  force  of  a  single  arm  in  its  defence,  but 
night  animate  the  hearts  and  engage  the  hands  of 
thousands  in  its  cause.  Of  what  unspeakable  ad- 
rmtage  might  be  one  minister  of  state,  one  military 
commander,  or  even  a  single  member  of  parliament, 
who  thoroughly  understood  the  interests  of  his  country, 
tnd  who  postponed  every  other  interest  and  conside- 
ttboa  to  it  < 

This  is  not  teaching  politics  to  low  mechanics  and 
manufacturers,  or  encouraging  the  study  of  it  among 
persons  with  whom  it  could  be  of  no  service  to  their 
country,  and  often  a  real  detriment  to  themselves ; 
though  we  may  see  in  those  persons,  how  possible  it 
is  for  the  public  passions  to  swallow  up  all  the  private 
nnes,  when  the  objects  of  them  are  kept  frequently  in 
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view,  and  are  much  dwelt  upon  in  the  mind.  .  The 
same  zeal  that  is  the,  subject  of  ridicule  in  persons  of 
no  weight  or  influence  in  the  state,  would  he.  most 
glorious  and  happy  for  their  country  in  a  more  ad- 
vantageous situation. 

,  Some  may  perhaps  object  to  these  studies,  as  giving 
too  much  encouragement  to  that  turn  for  politics  which 
they  may  think  is  already  immoderate  in  the  lower  and 
middle  ranks  of  men  among  us.  But  must  not  poli- 
tical knowledge  be  communicated  to  those  to  whom  it 
may  be  of  reed  use,  because  a  fondness  for  the  study 
may  extend  beyond  its  proper  bounds,  and  be  caught 
fey  some  persons  who  had  better  remain  ignorant  of  it? 
Besides,  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  how  ridiculous 
soever  some  may  make  themselves  by  pretensions  to 
politics,!  a  true  friend  of  liberty  will  be  cautious  how 
Jte  discourages  a  fondness  for  that  kind  of  knowledge, 
which  has  ever  been  the  favourite  subject  of  writing 
and  conversation  in  all  free  states.  Only  tyrants 
and  the  friends  of  arbitrary  power  have  ever  taken  um- 
brage at  a  turn  for  political  knowledge,  and  political 
discourses,  among  even  the  lowest  of  the  people.  Men 
will  study  and  converse  about  what  they  are  interested 
in,  especially  if  they  have  any  influence;  and  though 
the  ass  in  the  fable  was  in  no  concern  who  was  Ids 
master,  since  he  could  but  carry  his  usual  load ;  and 
though  the  subjects  of  a  despotic  monarch  need  not 
trouble  themselves  about  political  disputes  and  in- 
trigues, which  never  terminate  in  a  change  of  mea- 
sures, but  only  of  men ; — yet,  in  a  free  country,  where 
even  private  persons  have  much  at  stake,  every  man 
is  nearly  interested  in  the  conduct  of  his  superiors, 
and  cannpt  be  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  what  is 
transacted r  by  them,  With  respect  to  influence,  the 
sentiaients  of  the  lowest  vulgar  in  England  are  not 
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wholly  insignificant,  and  a  wise  minister  will  ever  pay 
some  attention  to  them. 

It  is  our  wisdom,  therefore,  to  provide  that  all  per- 
sons who  have  any  influence  in  political  measures  be 
well  instructed  in  the  great  and  leading  principles  of 
wise  policy.  This  is  certainly  an  object  of  the  great- 
est importance.  Inconveniences  ever  attend  a  general 
application  to  any  kind  of  knowledge,  and  no  doubt 
will  attend  this.  But  they  are  inconveniences  which 
a  friend  to  liberty  need  be  under  no  apprehensions 
about*. 

I  may  possibly  promise  myself  too  much,  from  the 
general  introduction  of  the  studies  I  have  recom- 
mended in  this  Essay,  into  places  of  liberal  education  ; 
but  a  little  enthusiasm  is  always  excusable  in  persons 
who  propose  and  recommend  useful  innovations.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  represent  the  state  of  education 
in  this  view  as  clearly  and  as  fully  as  I  have  been  able; 
and  I  desire  my  proposals  for  emendations  to  have  no 
more  weight  than  the  fairest  representation  will  give 
them,  in  the  minds  of  the  cool  and  the  unbiassed. 

•  What  is  said  in  this  Essay  to  recommend  the  study  of  the  principles 
of  general  policy  to  English  men,  is  much  more  applicable  to  Americans, 
at  every  individual  has  much  more  influence  in  public  measures.  In 
fact,  the  greatest  attention  is  actually  given  to  them  by  almost  all  per- 
sons in  die  United  States.  It  is  therefore  the  more  necessary  that  tbey 
k  well  instructed  in  the  true  principles  of  government  and  general  po- 
licy, that  they  may  be  tlie  better  ijualified  to  give  their  votes  on  public 
occasions  with  real  judgement,  and  without  prejudice,  to  which  members 
of  fire  states  are  peculiarly  liable ;  every  competitor  for  power  having  an 
a  bussing  others  in  favour  of  himself  and  hi*  peculiar  prin- 
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LECTURE  I. 

THE  INTRODUCTION. 

The  study  of  History  is  more  or  less  the  employment 
of  all  persons  of  reading  and  education.  This  was, 
indeed,  the  earliest  use  that  was  made  of  letters. 
For  the  most  ancient  poems  were  almost  entirely  his- 
torical ;  and  verse  was  first  cultivated  in  preference  to 
prose  (which  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  vehicle  of 
history),  as  the  best,  because  the  most  secure  method 
of  transmitting  to  posterity  the  knowledge  of  past 
events.  In  all  ages  the  writing  of  history  has  em- 
ployed the  ablest  men  of  all  nations  ;  and  to  this  day 
hardly  any  writer  enjoys  a  greater,  a  more  extensive, 
and  what  will  probably  be  a  more  lasting  reputation, 
than  a  good  historian. 

The  infinite  variety  there  is  in  the  subjects  of  his- 
tory, makes  it  inviting  to  persons  of  every  disposition. 
It  may  be  either  trifling  or  serious.  It  supplies  ma- 
terials with  equal  ease  and  equal  copiousness,  for  the 
sallies  of  mirth,  and  the  gravest  disquisitions  of  phi- 
losophy. As  every  thing  comes  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  history,  which  informs  us  of  nay  fact  which 
is  too  remote  in  time  or  place  to  be  the  subject  of  our 
personal  knowledge ;  it  is  calculated  for  the  use  of 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  men  of  all  ranks  and  of 
all  professions  in  life.  Because  it  cannot  be  presumed 
that  a  person  of  any  profession,  or  in  any  situation, 
can,  of  himself,  come  at  the  knowledge  of  every  fact 
which  it  is  for  his  advantage  to  be  acquainted  with. 

History  is  so  connected  with,  and  essential  to,  all 
kinds  of  knowledge,  that  the  most  superficial  essay 
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upon  any  subject  whatever  is  hardly  tolerable,  unless 
some  kind  of  historical  facts  be  introduced  or  alluded 
to  in  it.  The  necessity  of  facts  to  moral  writers,  or 
those  who  write  upon  the  theory  of  human  nature,  I 
need  not  mention.  And  certainly  no  person  can  be  a 
good  divine,  much  less  undertake  any  part  of  the  con- 
troversy with  unbelievers,  unless  he  be  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  history,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical. 
Indeed,  more  than  half  of  the  books  of  scripture  consist 
of  history.  And  as  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  must  be  verified  by  history,  none  but 
a  good  historian  can  be  a  judicious  commentator  upon 
such  important  parts  of  the  sacred  writings. 

Besides,  an  acquaintance  with  history  is  agreeable 
to  us  as  sociable  and  conversable  creatures ;  since  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  means  of  extending  the  power 
of  conversation,  and  making  the  dead  equally  of  the 
party  with  the  living.  Nay,  as  things  are  circum- 
stanced, the  dead  contribute  more  largely  to  gratify 
our  natural  and  eager  curiosity  to  be  informed  of  past 
and  remote  transactions. 

Jn  this  field  of  history,  therefore,  which  is  opeu  to 
every  man  of  letters,  and  in  which  every  man  of  taste 
and  curiosity  cannot  fail  to  pass  a  great  part  of  his  lei- 
sure hours,  it  cannot  but  be  desirable  to  have  a  guide 
(at  least  upon  a  person's  first  introduction  into  it),  lest 
be  should  lose  himself  in  the  boundless  variety  it  af- 
fords, and  not  be  able  to  find  those  convenient  emi- 
nences from  which  he  will  have  the  most  easy  and 
agreeable  view  of  the  objects  it  contains.  In  the  cha- 
racter of  this  guide,  Gentlemen,  I  now  offer  you  my 
best  assistance. 

The  course  of  lectures  we  are  now  entering  upon  is 
intended  to  facilitate  the  study  of  history,  both  by  di- 
recting you  to  the  easiest  methods  of  acquiring  and 
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retaining  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  making  the  proper 
use  of  it  when  you  are  possessed  of  it. 
.  That  the  observations  I  have  collected  for  this  pur- 
pose may  be  the  most  intelligible  and  useful,  I  shall 
dispose  of  them  in  the  following  method :  considering, 
-..  L  The  general  uses  of  history. 

II.  The  sources  of  history. 
.  >  III.  What  is  necessary  or  useful  to  be  known  pre- 
vious to  the  study  of  history. 

<  <  IV.  Directions  for  the  more  easy  acquiring  and  re- 
tuning  a  knowledge  of  history. 
-  V.  Proper  objects  of  attention  to  an  historian.  And 
under  this  head  I  shall  consider  the  several  subjects  of 
general  policy,  or  the  circumstances  that  chiefiy  con- 
tribute to  render  civil  societies  secure,  numerous,  and 
happy,  as  being  the  most  important  of  all  object*  of 
attention  to  readers  of  history. 

VI.  In  the  last  place  I  would  give  you  a  general 
View  of  history  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  but  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  referring  to  Holberg*,  or 'some  other 
epitome  of  general  history. 


PART    I. 


According  to  the  method  above  laid  down,  I  am  first 
to  consider  the  general  uses  of  history.  These  may  be 
exhibited  under  three  heads.  I.  History  serves  to 
amuse  the  imagination,  and  interest  the  passions  in 
general.  2.  It  improves  the  understanding.  And  3. 
It  tends  to  strengthen  the  sentiments  of  virtue. 

*•  u  Introduction  to  Universal  History,  from  the  Latin  of  Baron  Hoi- 
berg;  With  notes,  by  Gregory  Sharp."  8vo,  1755.— Ed. 
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The  first  and  lowest  use  of  history,  is  that  it  agree- 
ably amuses  the  imagination,  and  interests  the  pas- 
sions- With  these  charms  history  captivates  the  ge- 
nerality of  readers ;  and  though  I  shall  chiefly  re- 
commend it  in  another  and  an  higher  view,  I  think  this 
is  an  advantage  of  history  which  is  by  no  means  in- 
considerable, and  by  which  a  reader,  of  the  severest 
philosophy,  need  not  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  him- 
self influenced.  To  amuse  the  imagination,  and  give 
play  to  the  passions  in  general,  is  almost  the  only  and 
avowed  scope  of  all  works  otjiction,  both  in  prose  and 
verse ;  and  men  of  great  genius  and  abilities  are  not 
thought  to  have  thrown  away  their  lime  to  no  purpose 
upon  them.  Whatever  exercises,  does  likewise  improve 
and  invigorate  our  faculties,  and  dispose  them  for 
the  more  free  and  perfect  discharge  of  their  proper 
functions.  Admitting,  therefore,  that  the  histories  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  or 
the  conquest  of  Mexico,  be  read  with  no  other  view 
than  the  adventures  of  Telemachus,of  Amadis  deGaul, 
or  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem ;  or  that  the  voyages  of 
Dampier,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  Captain  Cooke,  be 
put  upon  the  same  footing  with  those  of  Gulliver ;  I 
would  not  say  the  time  spent  in  reading  them  was 
wholly  lost  Whatever  valuable  impressions  are  made 
upon  the  mind  by  fictitious  adventures,  the  same,  in 
kind,  though  perhaps,  generally,  not  equal  in  degree, 
are  made  by  real  adventures;  and  facts,  with  what- 
ever view  and  in  whatever  manner  treasured  up  in 
the  mind,  are  ready  to  be  applied  to  any  further  and 
higher  uses  that  they  are  capable  of,  whenever  the 
person  who  is  possessed  of  them  is  disposed  to  view 
them  in  any  other  light. 

In  this  view  all  true  history  has  a  capital  advantage 
over  every  work  of  fiction-     Works  of  fiction  are  not 
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in  their  nature  capable,  in  general,  of  any  other  uses 
than  the  authors  of  them  had  in  view,  which  must  ne- 
cessarily be  very  limited ;  whereas  true  history,  being 
an  exhibition  of  the  conduct  of  divine  Providence,  in 
which  every  thing  has,  perhaps,  infinite  relations  and 
uses,  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  the  most  valuable 
knowledge.  Works  of  fiction  resemble  those  machines 
which  we  contrive  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  phi- 
losophy, such  as  globes  and  orreries,  the  uses  of  which 
extend  no  further  than  the  views  of  human  ingenuity ; 
whereas  real  history  resembles  the  experiments  made 
by  the  air  pump,  the  condensing  engine,  or  electrical 
machine,  which  exhibit  the  operations  of  nature,  and 
the  God  of  nature  himself,  whose  works  aire  the  noblest 
subject  of  contemplation  to  the  human  mind,  and  are 
the  ground-work  and  materials  of  the  most  extensive 
and  useful  theories. 

But,  independent  of  any  further  use,  we  have  many 
well  written  histories,  which,  I  think,  are  calculated  to 
give  as  much  pure  entertainment,  especially  to  a  person 
of  a  reasonable  age  and  experience,  as  the  generality 
of  novels  and  romances.  Let  a  person  of  taste  and 
just  sentiment  read  the  history  of  the  life  of  Cicero 
written  by  Middleton,  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  or  die 
voyage  of  Commodore  Anson,  or  even  such  larger 
works  as  the  histories  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  livy, 
Philip  de  Comines,  &c.  and  then  judge.  If  the  amazing 
alul  interesting  scenes  of  fiction  be  worked  up  with 
more  art,  be  more  happily  disposed  to  excite  and  in- 
terest the  passions,  and  be  more  agreeably  diversified 
with  proper  episodes,  the  very  thought  that  it  is  fiction 
(the  influence  of  which  grows  with  our  years)  makes 
that  artful  disposition  and  those  embellishments  ne- 
cessary :  whereas  the  mere  thought  that  we  are  listen- 
ing to  the  voice  of  truth  is  .able  to.  keep  the  attention 
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awake  through  many  a  dry  and  ill  digested  narrative 
of  facts. 

The  next  and  higher  use  of  history  is  to  improve  the 
understanding  and  strengthen  the  judgement,  and  there- 
by fit  us  for  entering  upon  life  with  advantage.  "  By  con- 
templating the  vast  variety  of  particular  characters  and 
events;"  as  Lord  Bolingbroke  well  observes,  "by  ex- 
amining the  strange  combinations  of  causes  different,  re- 
mote, and  seemingly  opposite,  that  often  concur  in  pro- 
ducing one  effect ;  — a  man  of  parts  may  improve  the  study 
of  history  to  its  proper  and  principal  use;  he  may  sharpen 
the  penetration,  fix  the  attention  of  his  mind,  and  strength- 
en his  judgement ;  he  may  acquire  the  faculty  and  the 
habit  of  discerning  quicker,  and  looking  further;  and  of 
exerting  that  flexibility  and  steadiness,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  be  joined  in  the  conduct  of  all  affairs  that  depend 
ontheconcurrenceoropposition  ofothermen*."  Judge- 
ment, as  well  as  our  other  powers,  must  improve  by  ex- 
ercise. Now  history  presents  us  with  the  same  objects 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  business  of  life.  They 
must  consequently  excite  the  same  kind  of  reflections, 
and  give  the  same  exercise  to  our  thoughts,  and  thus 
produce  the  same  turn  of  mind.  History,  therefore, 
may  be  called  anticipated  experience.  By  this  means 
we  begin  our  acquaintance  with  mankind  sooner,  and 
bring  into  the  world,  and  the  business  of  it,  such  a 
cast  of  thought  and  temper  of  mind,  as  is  acquired  by 
passing  through  it ;  which  will  make  us  appear  to 
more  advantage  in  it,  and  not  such  mere  novices  upon 
our  introduction  into  it,  as  we  should  otherwise  be.  As 
Lord  Bolingbroke  again  observes;  " There  are  certain 
general  principles;  and  rules  of  life  and  conduct, 
which  always  must  be  true,  because  they  are  conform- 

•   Isttir  iii.  "  On  llie  sludy  anil  use  of  History."  8vo,  1759.  j>.  5V— 
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able  to  the  invariable  nature  of  things.  He  who  ata* 
dies  history  as  he  would  study  philosophy,  will  soon 
distinguish  and  collect  them ;  and  by  doing  so,  'will 
soon  farm  to  himself  a. general  system  of  ethics  and* 
.  politics  on  the  surest  foundations,  on  the  trial  of  these 
principles  and  rules  in  all  ages,  abd  on  the  confirm 
mation  of  them  by  universal  experience  *. " 

The  impressions  which  this  anticipated  knowledge! 
of  the  world  makes  upon  us,  it  is  certain,  will  not  be 
so  deep  as  those  which  are  the  result  of  our  own 
personal  acquaintance  with  it ;  and  our  judgement  of 
things,  and  maxims  of  conduct,  formed  in  this  manner, 
will  not  be  so  firmly  riveted  in  our  minds.  But  then 
they  will  have  the  advantage  of  being  more  correct, 
and  of  being  a  better  guide  to  us,  than  any  thing  we 
could  have  learned  from  our  own  random  experience 
upon  our  entering  the  world.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
examples  which  history  presents  to  us  are  generally 
complete.  The  whole  is  before  us.  We  see  men  and 
tilings  at  their  full  length,  as  we  may  say ;  and  we 
likewise  generally  see  them  through  a  medium  which 
is  less  partial  than  that  of  experience.  Whereas  in 
real  life  every  scene  opens  very  slowly ;  we  see  there- 
fore but  a  very  small  part  of  a  thing  at  one  time,  and 
are  consequently  liable  to  be  deceived  into  a  very  fal- 
lacious judgement  of  it ;  particularly  considering  how 
distorted  even  those  imperfect  views  of  things  are  by 
the  relation  of  every  thing  to  self,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  keep  out  of  sight  in  things  in  which  we  our- 
selves are  concerned. 

In  this  view,  history  is  generally  the  only  faithful 
instructor  of  princes,  particularly  absolute  princes.  It 
is  so  much  the  interest  of  abler  men  than  themselves 

f  Letter  iii.  p.  53. — Ed. 
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to  impose  upon  them,  and  to  swell  their  ideas  of  their 
own  importance,  that,  without  the  aid  of  history,  it  is 
almost  impossible  they  should  ever  form  any  just  notion 
of  men  or  things  at  ail.  But  in  history,  princes  may 
see  their  predecessors  treated  without  flattery  or  cere- 
mony ;  and  therefore,  by  the  help  of  common  sense, 
they  may  see,  as  in  a  glass,  in  what  light  their  own 
characters  and  conduct  will  appear  to  posterity.  Nay, 
they  may  depend  upon  it,  that  some  historians  will 
rate  them  as  much  too  low,  as  their  contemporaries 
have  rated  them  too  high.  Of  what  avail  have  been 
the  fulsome  flatteries  of  Velleius  Paterculus,  to  the 
character  of  Tiberius,  or  his  favourite  Sejanus  ;  or  even 
the  refined  praises  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Augustus  himself  1  Posterity  at  length  sees  their 
real  characters,  through  all  their  artful  disguises,  and 
only  thinks  the  worse  of  men  for  laying  persons  of  wit 
and  ingenuity  under  a  necessity  of  acting  a  part  so  un- 
worthy of  themselves.  All  future  kings  of  France  may 
see  many  very  free  censures  upon  the  character  and 
conduct  of  their  predecessor  Louis  XIV.  in  Voltaire*, 
notwithstanding  the  writer  cannot  conceal  his  partiality 
for  bis  hero  and  his  nation. 

But,  indeed,  to  men  in  all  stations,  instructions  for 
their  own  conduct  may  he  conveyed  in  the  clearest  and 
most  cogent  manner  through  the  example  of  others. 
Suetonius  relates  that  Augustus  used  to  transcribe  in- 
structive passages  of  historians,  and  send  them  to  those 
of  his  officers  who  had  need  of  admonition f. 

•  See,  among  other  examples,  his  remarks  on  the  revocation,  in  1685, 
of  the  Edict  of  Nuilc ;   SiUle  dc  JaiuU  XIV.  Ch.  36.— Ed. 

t   "  Id  evolvcndis  utriusque  lingnse  auctoribus,  nihil  a'que  sectabatur 
fan  percept*  et  exuinpla  publice  vcl  privatim  salubria  :  eaqtie  ad  ver- 
bmneioerptaTjiit  ad  doim-Micos,  autai" 
tores,  aiil  ad  urhis  inagisiratiispleriimq 
tieoe  Lndi'r rent  ."  Sect.  89.— Ed. 
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We  may  easily  be  sensible  of  the  importance  of  his- 
tory to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  general,  as 
well  as  of  political  knowledge  in  particular,if  we  con* 
sider  that  the  most  exalted  understanding  is  nothing 
more  than  a  power  of  drawing  conclusions,  and  form- 
ing maxims  of  conduct,  from  known  facts  and  experi- 
ments, of  which  necessary  materials  of  knowledge  the 
mind  itself  is  wholly  barren.  How  then  can  know* 
ledge  be  gained  without  experience  ?  And  very  scanty 
and  dear  bought  would  be  the  wisdom  that  was  the 
result  of  the  experience  of  one  man,  or  of  one  age 
only.  How  slow  then  must  have  been  the  progress 
that  mankind  would  have  made  in  wisdom,  and  in  im- 
provements of  all  kinds,  before,  by  some  means  or 
other,  one  age  could  be  made  acquainted  with  the  ob- 
servations of  their  ancestors. 

It  was  requisite,  therefore,  in  order  to  the  improve- 
ment of  human  kind  and  of  human  conduct,  and  to 
give  mankind  clear  and  comprehensive  views  of  their  in* 
terest,  together  with  the  means  of  promoting  it,  that  the 
experience  of  some  ages  should  be  collected  and  com* 
pared,  that  distant  events  should  be  brought  together; 
and  so  the  first  rise,  entire  progress,  and  final  conclu- 
sion of  schemes,  transactions,  and  characters,  should 
be  seen,  as  it  were,  in  one  unbroken  view,  with  all 
their  connexions  and  relations.  Without  this,  no  ade- 
quate judgement  could  be  formed  of  them,  such  as 
would  enable  an  intelligent  person  to  determine  how 
far  the  same  or  the  like  undertakings  would  bear  to 
be  repeated  or  amended.  Without  these  advantages, 
therefore,  the  improvements  of  human  life,  notwith- 
standing the  greatest  perfection  and  extent  of  our  in-' 
tellectual  powers,  would  be  at  a  stand.  There  might 
be  conjecture  and  enterprise,  but  there  could  be  no 
certainty,  or  rational  expectation  of  success. 
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Consequently,  without  history,  the  advantages  of  our 
rational  nature  must  have  been  rated  very  low;  and 
the  more  complete,  the  more  exact  and  comprehensive 
is  our  furniture  of  historical  tacts,  the  more  materials  of 
knowledge,  and  consequently  of  power  and  happiness, 
are  we  possessed  of.  For  Lord  Bacon  has  justly  re- 
marked, that  "knowledge  is  power  ;"  and  certainly  all 
the  excellence  of  human  nature,  all  the  advantage  we 
have  above  the  brutes,  is  derived  from  the  use  of  our 
intellectual  powers.  Since,  with  respect  to  thepowers 
of  body,  and  an  instinctive  capacity  of  defending  and 
providing  for  themselves,  they  have  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage of  us. 

Political  knowledge,  it  will  be  said,  is  useful  only 
to  politicians  and  ministers  of  state.  But  besides  that, 
it  is  a  matter  of  reasonable  curiosity  to  examine  into 
the  springs  of  the  great  wheel  of  government,  on  the 
just  balance  and  regular  motions  of  which  our  tempo- 
ral security  and  happiness  depend  ;  and  though  politi- 
cal affairs  be  almost  wholly,  but  not  entirely,  out  of  the 
sphere  of  private  persons  under  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment ;  yet "  vafree  governments, "as  it  is  admirably  said 
by  Lord  Bolingbroke, "  The  public  service  is  notconfined 
to  those  whom  the  prince  appoints  to  different  posts  in 
the  administration  under  him. — It  can  never  be  imper- 
tinent nor  rid  icnlous  therefore,  in  such  a  country,  for  men 
of  all  degrees  to  instruct  themselves  in  those  affairs 
wherein  they  may  be  actors,  or  judges  of  those  that 
act, or  controllers  of  those  thatjudge*;"  and  from  some 
one  or  other  of  these  classes  no  subject  of  Great  Bri- 
tain is  wholly  excluded. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  our  notice,  when  we  consider  in 
what  respects  the  knowledge  of  history  improves  the 
understanding,  that  it  tends  to  free  the  mind  from  many 
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foolish  prejudices,  particularly  an  unreasonable  par- 
tiality for  our  own  country,  merely  as  our  own  country! 
which  makes  a  people  truly  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
foreigners.  It  was  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  history 
that  made  the  Chinese  mandarines  express  their  asto- 
nishment to  find  their  country  make  so  small  a  figure 
in  a  map  of  the  world  which  the  Jesuits  showed  them. 
And  through,  the  same  ignorance,  the  Samoiedes,  a 
people  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia,  whom 
Le  Bruyn  describes  as  the  lowest  and  worst  provided 
for  of  all  the  human  race,  wondered  that  the  czar  of 
Muscovy  did  not  choose  to  live  among  them. 

National  prejudices  likewise  produce  a  most  unrea- 
sonable aversion  to  foreign  nations  and  foreign  reli- 
gions, which  nothing  but  an  acquaintance  with  history 
can  cure.  The  misfortune  is,  that  it  is  too  often  the  in- 
terest of  particular  persons  and  parties,  to  promote  those 
prejudices.  The  Moors  of  Africa  were  surprised  to 
find  their  first  Christian  captives  in  the  shape  of  men ; 
and  our  very  signs  do  to  this  day  bear  the  traces  of  the 
extravagant  opinion  of  the  size  and  the  strength  of  the 
Saracens,  which  they  who  returned  from  the  crusades 
propagated  among  their  ignorant  countrymen  #. 

The  knowledge  of  history  operates  no  less  favour- 
ably and  effectually,  in  removing  the  prejudices  that 
may  have  been  entertained  in  favour  of  ancient  or  mo- 
dern times,  by  giving  a  just  idea  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  mankind  in  all  ages. 

Far  am  I,  however,  from  imagining  that  the  conse- 
quence of  studying  history  will  be  an  indifference  to 
our  own  country.  On  the  coiitrary,  I  think  it  one  of 
the  greatest  advantages  arising  from  the  study  of  his- 
tory, to  an  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain,  that  he  will 

4  In  England  the  Saracen's  Head  is  a  common  sign  at  inns,  and  it  is  al- 
ways drawn  to  nppear  exceedingly  large  and  fierce. — Amer.  Edition. 
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generally  lay  down  his  book  more  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  bis  own  situation ;  and  will  be,  from  rational  con- 
viction, and  not  from  blind  prejudice,  a  more  zealous 
friend  to  the  interest  of  his  country  than  before*. 

Indeed,  so  apparent  are  the  superior  advantages  of 
our  constitution  and  laws,  if  not  of  our  manners  and 
customs,  over  those  of  most  other  nations,  that  there 
are  few  foreigners  who  do  not  give  ours  the  prefer- 
ence to  their  own.  Montesquieu,  one  of  the  first 
of  philosophical  politicians, — that  is,  those  who  have 
treated  of  laws  and  government  with  a  just  regard  to 
the  principles  of  human  nature,  and  the  situation  and 
wants  of  mankind, — is  in  raptures,  and  almost  quits  the 
style  of  philosophy,  whenever  he  treats  of  our  consti- 
tntion'f".  And  Voltaire,  who  is  exceedingly  partial 
to  the  power  and  glory  of  France,  cannot  help  doing 
the  same  justice  to  the  superior  excellence  of  our 
government  J.  Indeed,  as  a  man  of  a  free  and  bold 
tnm  of  thinking,  you  will  be  sensible  that  he  could 
not  have  done  otherwise,  when  we  come  to  analyse 
the  British  constitution,  and  to  show  from  what  its 
excellence  results^;  though  at  the  same  time  I  shall 

•  This  is  much  more  true  of  an  American  citizen,  especially  as  he  can- 
not but  have  a  higher  sense  of  his  own  influence  and  importance.^^mer. 

+  See  his  chapter  on  the  English  Government,  especially  the  cooclu- 
iioo;  De  VBtpritda  Loa,  liv.  xi.  ch.  6 :  where,  speaking  of  Harring- 
ton'! Oceana,  he  adds  "  qu'il  a  bati  Chalcedoine  avant  lc  rivage  de  By- 
once  devam  les  yeuv" — Ed. 

;  In  La  Hcnruidc,  on  introducing  his  hero  to  the  court  of  Elizabeth, 
the  poet  thas  describes  the  English  government ; 

"  Aux  inurs  de  Westminster  on  voit  paraitre  ensemble 
Trois  pouvoirs  etonnes  du  nreud  qui  les  rassemble, 
Les  deputes  du  peuple,  et  les  grands,  et  leroi, 
Divises  d'intertt,  reunis  par  ia  1oi ; 
Tons  trois,  membre5  sacresde  ce  corps  invincible. 
Dangers*  a  lui-meme,  *  sei  voisina  terrible."     Chant  i. —  Ed. 
$  Al  the  time  [1788]  that  this  was  written,  the  English  Constitution  was 
lably  the  best,  the  most  favourable  to  public  liberty,  and  to  private 
id  happiness,  of  any  in  the  world.  Bui  late  events  have  shown  th« 
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not  fail  to  point  out  some  radical  and  very  considerable 
defects  in  it  * . 

Under  the  head  of  prejudices  I  shall  just  mention  a 
pleasant  but  not  unimportant  observation  of  Mr.  Hume, 
viz.  that  the  fair  sex  "  may  learn  from  history,— -that 
love  is  not  the  only  passion  that  governs  the  male 
world  t ;"  which  from  the  reading  of  novels,  frequent- 
ing the  theatre,  and  even  the  general  turn  of  polite 
conversation,  they  might  otherwise  imagine. 

But  the  capital  advantage  we  derive  from  history 
under  this  head  is, .  that  from  this  source  only  can  be 
derived  all  future  improvements  in  the  science  of  go- 
vernment. And  if  the  well-being  of  society  be  our 
object,  this  is,  after  all,  the  most  important  of  all 
sciences.  For  certainly  more  substantial  benefit  re* 
suits  to  society  from  the  proper  balance  of  the  several 
powers  of  a  state,  or  even  from  one  wise  law  respect- 
ing the  liberties  and  properties  of  men,  than  could  be 
derived  from  all  the  other  sciences  put  together.  I  ex- 
cept, however,  the  sciences,  if  they  may  be  so  called, 
of  morality  and  religion. 

Human  nature,  with  the  various  interests  and  con* 
nexions  of  men  in  a  state  of  society,  is  so  complex  a 
subject,  that  nothing  can  be  safely  concluded  a  priori 
with  respect  to  it.  Every  thing  that  we  can  depend 
upon  must  be  derived  from  facts.     All  the  plans  of 

great  abuses  to  which  it  is  liable,  and  the  friends  of  genuine  liberty  have  been 
great  sufferers  in  consequence  of  it.  Such  a  turn  has  the  administration 
of  that  country  taken,  that  every  zealous  friend  of  liberty  and  reformation 
has  cither  been  an  actual  sufferer,  or  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger. 
Some  out  of  them  have  found  it  necessary  to  leave  the  country,  and  others 
have  been  obliged  to  keep  the  most  cautious  silence ;  the  liberty  of  the 
press  having  been  under  as  much  restraint,  as  ever  it  was  in  France,  on 
all  political  subjects. — Amer.  Edition. 

*  This  refers  to  a  course  of  lectures,  which  I  do  not  publish,  but  of 
which  a  Syllabus  may  be  seen  in  my  Essay  on  Education. 

t  "Of  the  Study  of  History/*  Essays,  1742.  p.  69.  In  his  later  edi- 
tions Mr.  Hume  omitted  this  essay. — Ed. 
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government  laid  down  by  the  wisest  of  the  ancient*, 
as  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero,  are,  without  exception, 
defective  in  many  capital  instances  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  further  lights  that  More  and  Harrington*  might 
have  derived  from  the  history  of  many  centuries  after 
them,  neither  the  Utopia  of  the  former,  nor  the  Oceana 
of  the  latter,  would  bear  to  be  reduced  to  practice. 
The  former  is  visionary  even  to  a  proverb. 

This  grand  science  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Men  of 
die  greatest  reflection  and  experience  could  not  pretend 
to  pronounce,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  what,  for 
instance,  would  be  the  consequence  of  any  conside- 
rable change  in  our  own  constitution  and  government, 
or  that  of  other  nations.  And  do  we  not  frequently 
see  that  our  ablest  ministers  of  state,  who  give  the 
closest  attention  to  the  internal  policy  of  the  kingdom, 
ire  obliged  to  change  their  measures,  in  consequence 
of  being  disappointed  in  their  expectations  from  them. 
This  makes  it  so  extremely  hazardous  to  introduce  any 
material  change  into  an  established  form  of  govern- 
ment. No  human  sagacity  can  foresee  what  incon- 
venience might  arise  from  iff. 

So  important  is  this  science  of  government,  that  no- 
thing can  be  more  worthy  of  the  study  of  those  who 
have  sufficient  abilities,  and  who  are  friends  of  mankind; 
and  the  only  foundation  on  which  men  who  think,  and 
who  are  not  carried  away  by  their  own  imaginations, 
will  build  any  conclusions,  is  historical  facts.     Hypo- 

•  To  whom  may  be  added  Neville,  his  friend  and  perhaps  his  coad- 
jntor.  See  "  Some  account  of  Henry  Neville, "  prefixed  lo  his  Plato 
RrArrru,  1763. —  Ed. 

t  This  observation,  made  forty  years  ago,  has  been  abundantly  verified 
■a  the  history  of  the  late  revolutions  in  Trance.  Though  planned  by 
men  of  the  greatest  abilities,  and  the  most  extensive  reading  and  experi- 
ence, they  have  had  consequences  that  were  little  foreseen;  and  the  system 
'  '  d  at  present  (A.  D.  isoit)  is  the  very  reverse  of  every  thing  that 
ie  commencement  of  the  revolution. — Amtr.  Edition. 
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theses  built  upon  arguments  a  priori  are  least  of  all 
tolerable.  Here  observation  and  experience  are  the 
only  safe  guides. 

As   all  other  sciences  have  made  very  rapid  ad- 
vances in  the  present  age,  the  science  of  government 
bids  fair  to  keep  pace  with  them.     Many  ingenious 
men  have  of  late  turned  their  thoughts  to  this  subject, 
and  valuable  treatises  upon  it  have  been  published 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad.     But  what  is  of  much 
more  value, ,  we  have  now  a  vast  stock  of  important 
facts  before  us,  for  our  contemplation.     The  old  go- 
vernments of  Europe  are  arrived   to  a  considerable 
degree   of  maturity.     We  may  rather   say  they  jare 
growing  into  decay ;  so  that  their  several  advantages 
and  defects  are  become  sufficiently  conspicuous,  and 
the  new  governments  in  North  America,  and  especially 
those  of  France  and  Poland,  are  so  many  new  experi- 
ments *,  'of  which  political  philosophers  cannot  fail  to 
make  the  greatest  use.     Time  has  also  weakened  and 
removed  many  prejudices  in  favour  of  pretended  rights 
to  power  and  peculiar  modes  of  government ;  so  that 
the  only  proper  object  of  government,  the  happiness  of 
the  people  1[,  is  now  almost  universally  seen  and  alone 
attended  to. 

For  want  of  acquaintance  with  history,  we  are  apt 
to  pronounce  a  priori  many  things  to  be  impossible* 
which  in  fact  really  exist,  and  are  very  safe.  Thus 
the  king  of  Siam  could  not  be  made  to  believe  that  the 
Venetians  had  no  king,  any  more  than  that  water  could 

*  The  rapidly  increasing  success  of  the  experiment  in  North  America, 
since  this  passage  was  written,  and  the  now  encouraging  prospect  of  South 
American  independence,  will  here  occur  to  every  reader. — Ed. 

f  Or,  as  the  author  elsewhere  expresses  it,  "  the  good  and  happiness  of 
the  merabers,--that  is,  the  majority  of  the  members  of  any  state, — is  the 
great  standard  by  which  every  thing  relating  to  that  state  must  finally  be 
determined."  See  his  Essay  on  the  first  Principles  of  Government.  Sect.  ii. 
Works,  xxii,  13. — Ed. 
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have  the  hardness  of  stone,  and  bear  men  and  car- 
riages. 

I  shall  conclude  this  head  with  adding,  that  the 
knowledge  of  history  contributes  to  enlarge  the  mind 
by  the  acquaintance  we  are  thereby  enabled  to  form 
with  all  those  objects  which,  in  the  course  of  these  lec- 
tures, will  be  pointed  out  as  worthy  of  peculiar  atten- 
I  mn  tn  an  historian,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  equally 
useful  for  speculative  or  practical  purposes;  so  that 
philosophers  and  politicians  may  equally  avail  them- 
selves of  it. 


LECTURE    II. 

The  third  use  of  history  is,  that  it  tends  to  strengthen 
the  sentiments  of  virtue.  That  this  is  the  tendency 
of  an  acquaintance  with  history  will  be  evident,  if 
we  consider  in  what  manner  virtuous  impressions  are 
actually  made  upon  the  mind.  How  do  we  acquire  a 
love  for  virtue;  but  by  frequently  viewing  it  in  those 
points  of  light  in  which  it  appears  desirable  to  us,  and 
in  a  situation  of  mind  in  which  no  bias  is  laid  upon 
us  in  favour  of  vice? 

It  cannot  be  denied  by  any  who  maintain  that  virtue 
is  its  own  sufficient  reward  in  this  life,  that  even  a  just 
and  well-conducted  knowledge  of  the  world  would 
have  this  happy  effect.  It  is  only  a  partial  acquaint- 
ance with  it,  seeing  things  in  an  unfair  point  oflight, 
and  with  minds  prejudiced  by  prospects  of  pleasure, 
interest,  or  false  notions  of  honour,  that  prevents  that 
happy  consequence  from  taking  place  universally. 
Now,  to  study  history,  is  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  world  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  His- 
torians are  the  best  guides  and  tutors  we  can  take 
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with  us  in  our  travels.  They  show  us  the  whole  of 
transactions  and  characters,  before  a  partial  view  of  them 
can  have  had  time  to  make  unfavourable  impressions 
on  our  minds ;  and  alt  the  reflections  they  make  upon 
men  and  things  are  uniformly  dictated  by  a  sense  of 
virtue  and  honour.  Even  Machiavel  himself,  though 
his  very  name  conveys  the  idea  of  baseness  and  vil- 
lainy as  a  politician*,  "  discovers,"  as  Mr.  Hume  ob- 
serves, cc  a  true  sentiment  of  virtue  in  his  history  of 
Florence  f." 

In  such  company,  and  in  the  hands  of  such  able  and 
faithful  conductors,  what  reason  have  we  to  be  alarmed 
to  see  our  friends  introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  man- 
kind ?  There  is  certainly  a  great  difference  between 
a  person's  being  admitted  to  see  the  figure  which  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  or  Charles  XII.  made  at  the  head  of 
their  conquests,  to  view  the  court  of  Dionysius,  of  Nero, 
or  of  Louis  XIV.  in  all  their  splendour,  and  seeing  the 
figure  their  whole  lives  make  in  the  annals  of  history. 
In  the  former  situation  the  incautious  mind  of  a  young 
man  might  be  in  danger  of  being  captivated  with  the 
charms  of  ambition,  voluptuousness,  or  magnificence ; 
but  looking  upon  the  same  objects  from  the  more  advan- 
tageous situation  in  which  history  places  us,  we  must 
certainly  be  equally  struck  with  their  vanity  and  folly, 
and  conceive  a  disgust  and  aversion  to  them.  It  is 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  Pope  says  it  is 
with  learning : 

There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 

The  only  reason  why  a  young  person  cannot  be  safely 

•  It  has,  however,  been  maintained  with  some  plausibility,  that  Ma- 
chiavel, in  his  Prince,  designs  ironically  to  expose  the  base  policy  which 
he  appears  to  recommend.  See  also  his  own  Vindication,  in  Pillars  of 
Trkticraft,  &c.  iv.  276.— Erf.  f  Ewys,  1742.  p.  76\— Ed. 
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trusted  with  viewing  the  vices,  as  well  as  the  virtues, 
that  are  in  the  world,  is,  that  if  left  to  himself  in  real 
life,  vice  may  be  so  circu instanced,  as  to  be  but  too  in* 
viting  to  his  inexperienced  mind  ;  but  in  history,  vice 
never  appears  tempting.  Indeed,  whatever  be  the  dis- 
position of  historians  themselves,  if  they  give  a  faithful 
view  of  things  as  they  have  really  come  to  pass,  they 
cannot  help  giving  a  representation  favourable  to  vir- 
tue. So  consistent  is  the  order  of  Divine  Providence, 
that  if  the  scheme  be  fairly  and  completely  represented, 
we  may  depend  upon  it  that  nothing  will  be  exhibited 
from  which  it  may  be  justly  concluded  that  vice  is  eligi- 
ble upou  the  whole.  Contrary,  therefore,  to  what  may 
be  apprehended  from  a  promiscuous  acquaintance  with 
the  world  through  the  glass  of  history,  vices  may  be 
viewed  as  safely  as  virtues.  Nay,  they  both  equally 
teach  wisdom  and  good  morals.  It  is  even  impossible 
to  say  which  of  them  inculcates  the  important  lesson 
with  more  force.  The  excesses  of  a  Nero,  and  the 
goodness  of  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  have  the  same  good 
effect  in  history. 

Thus  it  appears,  by  arguing  as  it  were  a  priori,  from 
the  lights  in  which  characters  and  events  are  seen  in 
hutory,  that  it  must  have  an  effect  that  is  favourable  to 
virtue.  I  shall  now  demonstrate  the  same  thing  more 
particularly,  by  showing  what  scenes  history  actually 
exhibits  that  have  this  happy  tendency. 

In  the  first  place,  history,  by  displaying  the  senti- 
ments and  conduct  of  truly  great  men,  and  those  of  a 
contrary  character,  tends  to  inspire  us  with  a  taste  for 
solid  glory  and  real  greatness  ;  and  convinces  us  that 
it  does  not  consist  in  what  the  generality  of  mankind 
are  so  eager  in  the  pursuit  of. 

We  can  never  imagine,  if  we  derive  our  instruction 
from  history,  that  true  greatness  consists  in  riches ; 
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when  we  see  that  some  of  the  most  distinguished  cha- 
racters in  the  annals  of  mankind,  were  formed,  and  lived 
in  poverty ,  men,  who  showed  their  contempt  of  riches  by 
refusing  to  improve  the  opportunities  they  had  of  amass* 
ing  wealth.  Not  to  mentionCincinnatus,  Fabricius,  and 
other  Romans,  in  the  early  ages  of  that  city,  honoured  for 
their  poverty,  but  who  had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring 
what  we  should  call  riches.  Scipio  <ZEmilianus,  who 
might  have  engrossed  almost  all  the  wealth  of  Car* 
thage,  never  made  a  single  acquisition  in  all  his  life*. 
The  great  Phil  op  oe  men  generally  went  in  a  very  plain 
dress,  and  without  any  servant  or  attendants.  The  em- 
perors Nerva,  Trajan,  Antoninus,  and  Aurelius,  sold 
their  palaces,  their  gold  and  silver  plate,  their  valu- 
able furniture,  and  all  the  superfluities  they  could  dis- 
pense with,  which  their  predecessors  had  heaped  up, 
and  banished  all  expenses  and  delicacies  from  their 
tables  with  the  greatest  severity. 

These  princes,  together  with  Vespasian,  Pertinax, 
Alexander  Severus,  Claudius  the  second,  and  Tacitus, 
who  were  raised  to  the  empire  by  their  merit,  and 
whom  all  ages  have  admired  as  the  greatest  and  the 
best  of  princes,  were  ever  fond  of  the  greatest  plain- 
ness in  their  apparel,  furniture,  and  outward  appear- 
ance. The  ruins  of  Adrian's  country  seatf  are  still  to 
be  seen,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  exceeded  the 
bigness  of  one  of  our  common  houses.  Even  Augus- 
tus himself,  during  a  reign  of  near  fifty  years,  never 
changed  his  apartment  or  furniture  J.     We  see  the 

♦  His  property  left  to  his  heir  consisted  of  only  u  thirty-two  pounds  weight 
of  silver,  and  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  gold."  A.  U.  Hist.  1747.  xii.  420. 
—Erf. 

f  Which  had  been  Cicero's  villa/ near  Puteoli.  See  Middkton,  iii. 
297.—- Erf. 

J  "Per  annbs  amplius  quadraginta,"  says  Suetonius,  "eodcm  cubiculo 
hieme  et  aestate  mansit."  Sect.  72. — Ed. 
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same  just  turn  of  thinking  in  the  famous  Cornelia, 
daughter  of  the  great  Scipio.  When  a  lady  of  her  ac- 
quaintance desired  very  importunately  to  see  her  toilet, 
she  deferred  satisfying  her  curiosity  till  her  children, 
who  were  the  famous  Gracchi,  came  from  school,  and 
then  only  said,  "  En  !  hac  ornamentameasMit."  {These 
are  my  ornaments .') 

When  temperance,  frugality,  and  a  just  sense  of 
greatness  are  graced  with  such  names  as  these  I  have 
mentioned,  shall  we  be  in  any  danger  of  abandoning 
ourselves  to  excess  in  imitation  of  the  infamous  Nero, 
whose  golden  palace,  Herodian  says,  was  as  large  as 
all  the  rest  of  the  city  of  Rome*,  and  whose  "extrava- 
gance in  other  respects  was  in  proportion  to  it ;  of  Ca- 
ligula, of  the  mad  Commodus,  or  the  beastly  Helioga- 
balus?  Do  we  admire  Lucullus  the  more  for  the  idea 
that  Cicero  f  gives  us  of  his  expensive  table  ?  Or  can 
we  think  Marc  Antony  to  be  commended  for  having  a 
succession  of  grand  entertainments  always  ready,  that 
whenever  he  was  disposed  to  eat  he  might  never  wait 
half  an  hour? 

Can  we  think  that  honours  and  preferment  constitute 
true  greatness,  when  we  see  in  history  that  the  most 
worthy  men  have  generally  declined  them?  Tacitus 
and  Probus,  who  did  so  much  honour  to  their  stations, 
were  both  advanced  to  the  empire  against  their  incli- 
nations ;  and  in  how  much  fairer  a  point  of  light  do 
their  characters  stand  than  that  of  those  sons  of  ambi- 
tion, who  waded  through  .seas  of  blood  to  come  at  it? 

The  extravagancies  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  kill- 
ing his  best  friends,  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  in 

■  Sec  A.  V.  UUt.  siv.  415.— Erf. 

t  Here  is  probably  a  misnomer,  from  the  author's  having  recollected 

tr*  won-,  anil  not  the  authority.    If  is  Plutarch  who,  in  Lucutt.,  describes 

■I  Prniipt-y  .is  siiv|iristd  !')'■  luxurious  supper  in  the  Apollo. —  Ed. 
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America,  the  ruin  of  Sweden,  by  Charted  XII.  ate 
certainly  more  proper  to  show  the  folly  and  madness 
of  unbounded  ambition,  than  their  victories  are  to  d&2* 
zle  our  minds  with  their  glare.  How  we  regret  that 
unhappy  turn  of  mind,  when  we  consider  what  valu- 
able members  of  society  their  abilities  would  have  ren- 
dered such  men  as  Julius  Caesar  and  Pompey,  had 
they  jointly  employed  them  to  raise  the  glory  of  their 
country ;  and  that  the  expenses  of  Louis  XIV.  in  pfe> 
parations  for  destruction/  were  more  than  sufficient  to 
have  founded  many  numerous  colonies,  and  to  have  put 
them  into  a  flourishing  condition. 

Nothing  so  effectually  cures  a  man  of  the  absurd 
pride  of  birth  &n&  family,  as  seeing  some  of  the  greatest 
men  in  history,  such  as  Tamerlane,  cardinal  Ximenes, 
and  pope  Sixtus  the  fifth,  rise  from  low  beginnings ; 
and  we  are  always  charmed  to  see  truly  great  men, 
who  were  possessed  of  the  advantages  of  birth,  wavfc 
all  pretences  to  merit  on  that  account.  Even  Vespa- 
sian laughed  at  those  who  pretended  to  derive  his  de- 
scent from  Hercules. 

An  excessive  passion  for  fame  as  an  end  of  action, 
reduces  a  man  very  low  in  the  light  of  history.  How 
much  does  the  letter  which  Cicero  wrote  to  Lucceius, 
and  which  unfortunately  for  him  yet  remains,  (in  which 
he  almost  insists  upon  his  praising  him  at  the  expense 
of  truth,  in  the  history  of  his  consulship*,)  sink  that 
great  man  in  our  esteem.  On  the  contrary,  how  pro- 
digiously does  the  character  of  Cato  rise  upon  us  by  a 
few  words  of  Sail  list  f,  Esse,  quam  videri,  bonus  ma- 

*  "  Itaque  te  plane  etiam  atque  etiam  rogo  lit  et  ornes  ea  vehementius 
etiam  quam  fortasse  sentis,  et  in  eo  leges  historian  negltgas."  Cicero  even 
entreats  his  friend  "  amori  plusculum  etiam  quam  concedit  Veritas  lar- 
giare."  Epist.  ad  Fam.  v.  12.  See  Middle  tan,  ii.  68.  Melmoth,  Book  i.  SO. 
—Ed. 

f  In  a  comparison  between  Cato  and  Caesar.  Bill.  Catilin.—Ed. 
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[,  {He  rather  chose  to  be,  than  to  seem,  good).  And 
b  vanity  of  Nero  upon  his  excelling  in  music,  and  of 
Commodus  on  his  dexterity  in  killing  wild  beasts, 
completely  expose  the  affectation  of  excelling  in  what 
is  out  of  our  proper  sphere.  The  same  maxim  is  con- 
veyed by  Philip,  when  he  asked  his  son  Alexander,  if 
he  was  not  ashamed  to  play  on  a  musical  instrument 
so  well  as  he  did? 

In  how  different  a  light  do  those  men  appear  in  his- 
tory, who  are  greedy  to  engross  all  praise  to  them- 
selves, and  those  who  contribute  heartily  to  the  repu- 
tation of  others  ?  An  instance  of  the  former,  we  see  in 
Claudius,  who  made  an  idle  expedition  to  finish  the 
conquest  of  Britain;  of  the  latter,  in  M.  Aurelius,  who 
denied  himself  the  pleasure  of  attending  his  sister  Lu- 
cilla  (whom  he  had  married  to  L.  Verus,)  into  the  East, 
lest  his  presence  should  give  a  check  to  the  growing 
reputation  of  his  son-in-law,  and  seem  to  draw  upon 
himself  the  honour  of  putting  an  end  to  an  important 
war,  to  the  other's  prejudice.  And  history  does  the 
most  ample  recompetice  to  those  who  have  generously 
sacrificed  their  own  reputation  to  the  public  good. 
Thus  Fabius  Maximus,  to  his  immortal  honour,  not- 
withstanding the  provoking  insults  he  received  from 
Minucius,  rescued  him  from  the  hands  of  Hannibal, 
setting  aside  his  resentment,  and  consulting  only  his 
zeal  for  the  interest  of  his  country. 

We  conceive  more  clearly  what  true  greatness  of 
mind  is,  at  the  same  time  that  our  hearts  are  more  fill- 
ed with  admiration  of  it,  and  burn  with  a  stronger  pas- 
sion for  it.  by  a  simple  narration  of  some  incidents  in 
history,  than  by  the  most  elaborate  and  philosophically 
exact  description  of  it.  What  can  give  us  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  noble  sentiments  of  strict  honour  and  inte- 
grity, than  marshal  Turenne's  refusing  a  sum  of  ran- 
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ney,  which  was  offered  him  if  he  would  not  march  his 
army  through  a  certain  territory,  because  he  had  not 
intended  to  march  that  way*.  Does  not  every  person's 
heart  strongly  feel  the  sentiments  of  benevolence,  when 
he  hears  the  good  Titus  exclaiming  that  he  had  hit 
a  day,  because  he  had  done  no  person  a  good  office  in 
it?  If  a  person  be  capable  of  forming  any  idea  of 
greatness  of  mind  in  forgiving  injuries,  he  will  do  it 
-from  hearing  the  following  reply  that  Louis  XII.  made 
to  a  courtier  who  pressed  him  to  punish  a  person  who 
had  offended  him  before  he  came  to  the  throne :  "  It 
.belongs  not  to  the  king  of  France  to  revenge  the  in- 
juries offered  to  the  duke  of  Orleans."  Or,  lastly,  what 
can  give  so  just  an  idea  of  the  true  spirit  and  magna* 
nimity  of  a  soldier,  as  the  reply  that  viscount  Doree 
made  to  Charles  IX.  of  France,  when  he  received  an 
order  from  him  to  massacre  the  Hugonots,  "  I  desire  your 
majesty  would  employ  me  in  what  is  possible^" 

The  last  example  leads  me  to  a  second  observation, 
which  is,  that  history  enables  us  to  form  just  ideas  of 
the  dignity  and  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  both  of 
which  are  extremely  useful  to  us  in  life.  The  one  in- 
spires us  with  the  noble  ambition  of  rising  above  the 
level  of  our  species  ;  and  the  other  view,  without  de- 
stroying, tempers  that  ambition  with  no  more  than  a 


*  "  Corame  votre  ville  n'est  point  sur  la  route  ou  j'ai  resolu  de  faire 
marcher  Farmee,  je  ne  puis  pas  en  conscience  prendre  Targent  que  vous 
m'ofrrez."  See  also  his  answer  to  a  general  officer  who  advised  hira  to 
appropriate  a  large  treasure  of  which  his  government  would  know  nothing. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  1789.  ix.  316.— Ed. 

f  "  Montmorin  governor  of  Auvergnc  replied,  I  have  too  much  re- 
spect for  your  majesty  not  to  believe  the  letter  as  counterfeited  ;  but  if 
(what  God  forbid !)  the  order  is  truly  yours,  I  have  too  much  respect  for 
your  majesty  to  obey  it."  See  An  Essay  upon  the  Civil  Wars  of  France, 
by  Voltaire.  17S8.  p.  18.  This  Essay  was  written  by  Voltaire  in  En- 
glish, and  published  by  himself  in  London.  See  also  La  Hcnriade,  181Q. 
p,  xxxvii. — Ed. 
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due  degree  of  humility  and  diffidence;  which  in  fact 
equally  contributes  to  the  same  end.  What  I  mean 
will  be  more  clearly  understood  by  a  lew  examples. 

How  can  we  conceive  a  more  just  or  a  more  exalted 
idea  of  a  sense  of  true  honour  and  heroism,  than  by 
reading  such  stories  as  that  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
carl  of  Peterborough  at  the  famous  siege  of  Barcelona? 
While  he  was  settling  the  terms  of  capitulation  with 
the  Spanish  commander,  news  was  brought  that,  con- 
trary to  the  suspension  of  arms  agreed  upon  between 
t!iem,a  party  of  the  allied  troops  had  broke  into  the  town. 
The  carl  told  the  Spanish  general,  that  if  he  would 
<jive  him  leave  to  enter  the  town  with  his  English 
troops,  he  would  drive  out  his  allies,  and  then  return 
to  finish  the  capitulation,  which  he  actually  performed. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  fabulous  story  of  Curtius, 
who  is  said  to  have  leaped  into  a  gulf,  or  of  Codrus, 
who  procured  his  own  death  to  save  his  country,  since 
instances  of  equal  courage  in  braving  death  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  our  own  times.  At  the  siege  of 
Tgrin  one  Mica  is  said  to  have  fired  a  mine,  and  pur- 
posely destroyed  himself  with  the  enemy.  And  how 
many  commanders  of  ships  have  purposely  blown  them 
up.  rather  than  strike  their  colours.  These,  it  may  be 
said,  are  the  effects  of  a  refined  sense  of  honour,  which 
is  acquired  in  a  highly  improved  state  of  society.  But 
we  may  see  what  may  be  called  the  native  strength  of 
the  mind,  in  the  North  American  Indians,  with  whom, 
when  prisoners,  it  is  very  common  to  refuse  dying  by 
their  own  hands,  on  purpose  to  show  the  honour  of 
their  country,  in  supporting  the  tortures  which  they 
Iqow  are  prepared  for  them*. 

Facts  like  these,  together  with    those  which  show 
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the  extent  of  genius  in  such  men  as  Aristotle,  Archi- 
medes, and  sir  Isaac  Newton,  give  us  high  ideas  of  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  and  the  capacity  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  But  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  which 
history  with  equal  faithfulness  presents  to  us,  gives  us 
a  most  affecting  and  equally  instructive  view  of  our 
deplorable  weakness  and  frailty,  exemplified,  in  the 
greatest  of  men. 

Hardly  any  thing  gives  us  a  more  affecting  view  of 
the  weakness  and  inconsistency  to  which  the  mind  of 
man  is  liable,  than  to  see  men  of  sound  and  clear  un- 
derstandings in  most  respects,  and  of  upright  honest 
hearts,  fall  into  sentiments  that  lead  to  gross  and  pain- 
ful superstitions.  A  most  remarkable  instance  of  this 
was  Pascal,  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  and  best  men 
that  ever  lived.  He  with  many  others  entertained  a 
notion  that  God  made  men  miserable  here,  in  order  to 
their  being  happy  hereafter ;  and  in  consequence  of 
this,  he  imposed  upon  himself  the  most  disagreeable 
mortifications.  He  even  ordered  a  wall  to  be  built  be- 
fore a  window  of  his  study,  from  which  he  thought  he 
had  too  agreeable  a  prospect.  He  also  wore  a  girdle 
full  of  sharp  points  next  to  his  skin,  and  while  he  was 
eating  or  drinking  any  thing  that  was  grateful  to  his 
appetite,  he  was  constantly  pricking  himself,  that  he 
might  not  be  sensible  of  any  pleasure #.  His  sister 
toof»  who  was  a  woman  of  fine  sense  and  great  piety, 
actually  died  of  thirst, — as  she  thought,  to  the  glory  of 
God.  It  was  certainly  through  a  weakness  of  the  same 
nature  in  the  ingenious  and  excellent  Fenelon,  that 
he  submitted  without  reserve  to  the  arbitrary  sentence 

♦  This  has  been  described  as  a  contrivance  to  check  "  any  vain  thought 
or  unprofitable  imagination,"  while  conversing  upon  "religious  subjects." 
See  Biographia  G allien.  1752.  i.  129. — Ed. 

f  Madame  Perier,  from  whose  papers  the  English  Life  of  Pascal  was 
published  in  1722.— Ed. 
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of  the  pope,  when  he  condemned  a  book  that  he  publish- 
ed. He  even  preached  to  condemn  his  own  book,  and 
forbad  his  friends  to  defend  it  *. 

They  have  not  only  been  good  men  and  of  a  truly  re- 
ligious turn  of  mind  who  have  been  subject  to  such 
groundless  superstitions,  but  the  most  vicious  and 
abandoned  also.  Both  kinds  of  instances  show  the 
weakness  to  which  human  nature  is  liable.  But  whereas 
a  good  man  who  is  a  slave  to  superstition  is  an  object 
of  the  greatest  compassion,  a  wicked  man  in  the  same 
situation  is  rather  a  subject  of  ridicule.  What,  for 
instance,  can  be  more  completely  ridiculous  than 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  a  man  who  made  no  conscience  of 
any  villaoy,  going  always  covered  with  relics,  and  wear- 
ing a  leaden  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  his  hat,  of 
which  it  is  said  he  asked  pardon  for  his  murders  be- 
fore they  were  committed.  The  same  prince  made  a 
need  of  the  earldom  of  Bolloignc  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Even  the  sentiments  of  morality,  which  of  all  others 
one  would  expect  to  find  the  most  invariable  and  uncor- 
rapted,  are  found  greatly  perverted,  and  intennixedwith 
notions  that  are  foreign  and  even  contrary  to  morality, 
m  the  minds  of  some  whole  nations.  Thus  the  Tartars, 
with  whom  it  is  a  sin  and  a  capital  crime,  as  Voltaire  says, 
to  put  a  knife  into  the  fire,  to  lean  against  a  whip,  to  beat 
a  horse  with  a  bridle,  or  to  break  one  bone  with  another, 
think  it  no  sin,  in  some  cases,  to  break  their  word,  to  plun- 
der, and  commit  murder.  The  same  Arab  who,  if  he  find 
you  at  his  door  claiming  hospitality,  would  receive  you 
a*  his  brother,  and  conduct  you  the  next  day,  would  not 
have  scrupled  to  rob  and  murder  you,  as  his  lawful  prey, 
if  he  had  met  you  in  the  desert  an  hour  before.  To 
give  instances  of  the  weakness  and  inconsistency  in 
the  human  mind  which  history  presents  us  with,  were 

'  S*r  Ramsay's  Lift  afFenclon.  17S3.  rl>-  118,  IS?;   Butler,?,  145.— Ed, 
E2 
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endless.  These  are  sufficient  to  give  us  an  idea  how 
affecting  and  useful  such  views  are,  and  at  the  same 
time  how  entertaining  to  a  speculative  mind. 


LECTURE  III. 

Thirdly,  History  tends  to  strengthen  the  sentiments  of 
virtue,  by  the  variety  of  views  in  which  it  exhibits  the 
conduct  of  divine  Providence,  and  points  out  the  hand 
of  God,  in  the  affairs  of  men.  For  certainly  whatever 
suggests  to  us  the  idea  of  a  divine  Being,  either  in  the 
end  or  means  of  great  events,  must  be  favourable  to 
piety  and  virtue. 

That  the  -world  has  a  governor,  or  superintendent,  is 
just  as  evident  as  that  it  had  a  maker.  For  no  person 
does  any  thing  without  some  design,  or  without  in- 
tending to  make  some  use  of  it  A  telescope  is  made 
to  be  used  for  the  better  distinguishing  distant  objects, 
the  eye  itself  for  seeing  things  at  a  moderate  distance 
from  us,  and  no  doubt,  men  and  the  world  for  some  end 
or  other. 

And  as  the  same  Being  that  made  the  greatest  things 
made  the  smallest  things  also,  all  being  parts  of  the 
same  system,  some  yse,  no  doubt,  is  made  of  every 
thing,  even  what  appears  to  us  the  most  inconsidera- 
ble ;  so  that,  as  our  Saviour  observed,  a  sparrow  falls 
not  to  the  ground  without  God,  and  the  very  hairs  of 
our  heads  are  numbered.  Also,  as  nothing  was  made, 
so  nothing  can  come  to  pass,  without  the  knowledge, 
the  appointment,  or  permission  of  God.  Something, 
therefore,  is  intended  by  every  thing  that  happens,  as 
well  as  by  every  thing  that  is  made.  But  in  little 
things  a  design  is  not  so  apparent  as  in  greater  and 
more  striking  things.     Though,  therefore,  the  hand 
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of  God  be  really  in  every  tiling  that  happens,  and  that 
is  recorded  in  history,  our  attention  is  more  forcibly 
drawn  to  it  in  great  events,  and  especially  in  things 
which  happen  in  a  manner  unexpected  by  us*. 

How  can  wc  help  acknowledging  the  hand  of  God 
when  we  see  great  and  important  events  brought  about 
by  seemingly  trifling  and  inconsiderable  means,  or  by 
means  which  seera  to  have  little  or  no  relation  to  the 
eod  ;  as  when  our  king  James  and  both  houses  of  par- 
liament were  rescued  from  destruction,  by  a  letter  wh  ich 
a  conspirator  sent  with  a  view  to  save  oneofthe  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Lords  for  whom  he  had  a  friend- 
ship ? 

Who  would  have  imagined  that  the  desire  which 
Henry  VIII.  had  to  be  divorced  from  his  wife,  would 
have  brought  about  the  Reformation  in  England  ?  The 
indiscretion  of  a  Portuguese  priest,  who  would  not 
give  place  to  one  of  the  king's  officers  in  Japan,  and 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Jesuits  in  refusing  to  give  up  the 
bouse  which  a  nobleman  had  given  them,  when  his 
son  claimed  it  back  again,  occasioned  the  extirpation 
of  the  Roman  catholic  religion  in  that  country. 

But  what  most  of  all  shows  the  hand  of  Providence, 
ud  the  weakness  and  shortsightedness  cf  men,  are 
IJTeat  events  being  brought  about  contrary  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  persons  who  were  the  chief  instruments  of 
them,  and  by  the  very  means  which  were  intended  to 
produce  a  contrary  event.  Thus  persecution  has  always 
been  the  means  of  promoting  the  persecuted  religion  ; 
insomuch  that  it  is  become  a  common  proverb,  that 
"the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church." 

•  In  events  in  which  the  hand  of  man  is  least  seen,  the  hand  of  God  is 
mou  easily  seen  and  acknowledged ;  though  in  lac!  ii  is  equally  concern- 
ed to  every  thing ;  men  and  their  schemes  and  e\ploits  being  only  instru- 
ments in  his  hand,  employed  as  the  mosl  lit  means  to  execute  hi?  pur. 
■mr.Ed.tm.,. 
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Thus  likewise,  Athens,  Lacedaemon,  Carthage,  Rome, 
and  many  other  states  have  been  mined  by  their  own 
successes.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  by  his  intolerable  op* 
pression  was  the  cause  of  the  freedom  of  the  States  of 
Holland.  Such  has  often  been  the  consequence  of 
wicked  men  over-acting  their  parts.  Thus  also  the  se- 
nate of  Rome  was  once  saved  by  Catiline's  making 
the  signal  for  the  massacre  too  soon  *. 
-  With  what  satisfaction  may  a  person  who  has  an  eye 
to  divine  Providence  read  such  a  passage  as  the  fol- 
lowing in  Machiavel, — that  Borgia  had  so  well  conduct- 
ed his  measures,  that  he  must  have  been  master  of 
Rome  and  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  estate,  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  but  that  it  was  impossible  for  Kim 
to  foresee  that  he  himself  would  be  at  the  point  of  deafh 
at  the  very  time  that  Alexander  his  father  finished  his 
life  f  .  They  were  both  poisoned  at  an  entertainment, 
by  a  mistake  of  the  waiter,  who  served  them  with  the 
wine  which  was  to  have  taken  off  their  enemies. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  in  the  history  of  divine 
Providence,  that  persons  being  known  to  have  abilities 
shall  have  been  the  means  of  keeping  them  in  obscurity, 
while  others  have  been  advanced  in  consequence  of 
their  seeming  insignificance.  If  Augustus  had  shown 
any  capacity  as  a  statesman  or  general,  any  greatness 
of  soul,  or  any  thing  in  the  least  enterprising,  at  first, 
he  would  probably  never  have  been^master  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  But  while  Cicero  and  Antony,  in  their 
turns,  thought  to  make  a  tool  of  him,  they,  unknown 
to  themselves,  increased  his  power  and  influence  set  the 
expense  of  their  own. 

*  "  Quod  ni  Catilina  maturasset  pro  curia  signum  sociis  dare;  eo  die, 
post  conditam  urbem  Romam,  pessumum  facinus  patratum  foret."  Sal- 
lust.— Ed. 

f  See  Machiavcl's  Frincc.  Ch.  vii.  ad  fin. — Ed. 
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In  this  view  it  is  very  amusing  and  useful  to  con- 
sider to  what  a  different  purpose  the  labour,  powers, 
and  works  of  men  and  nations  have  been  employed, 
from  what  was  originally  thought  of  and  intended  ;  as 
that  the  Romans,  after  all  their  conquests  of  other  na- 
tions, should  be  often  governed  by  savage  and  tyran- 
nical barbarians,  such  as  Maximin  and  others;  and 
that  that  city,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  which  was 
built  by  Romulus,  and  whose  power  was  enlarged  by 
such  men  as  Camillus,  Scipio  Africanus,  Marius,  Sylla, 
Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Trajan,  should  now  be  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  pope,  and  the  seat  of  a  power  totally  dif- 
ferent from  what  had  before  resided  in  it,  and  of  which 
the  founders  could  have  no  conception.  How  far  was 
Constantine  from  foreseeing  thatConstantinople  would 
be  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the  princi- 
pal support  of  a  religion  opposite  to  that  which  he  es- 
tablished? How  far,  also,  were  the  heads  of  the  Gre- 
cian commonwealths  from  foreseeing  that  their  country, 
the  seat  of  arts  and  liberty,  would  ever  become  the 
most  ignorant  and  enslaved  of  all  the  states  of  Eu- 
rope *  ? 

A  regard  to  divine  Providence  is  likewise  extremely 
useful  to  heighten  our  satisfaction  in  reading  history, 
and  throw  an  agreeable  light  upon  the  most  gloomy  and 
disgusting  parts  of  it.  With  a  view  to  this,  the  most 
disagreeable  objects  in  history  will  bear  to  be  looked 
upon  with  satisfaction.  And  could  we  see  every  event 
in  all  its  connexions  and  most  distant  influences,  we 
should  no  doubt  perfectly  acquiesce  in  every  thing 
that  comes  to  pass  under  the  government  of  God ; 
in  seeing  that  all  evil3  lead  to,  and  terminate  in,  a 
greater  good.    But  in  many  cases  we  see  events  which 

•  Don  would  the  author  have  rejtiiced  to  have  anticipated  the  present 
appearances  in  favour  of  that  interesting  and  injured  country, — Ed. 
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give  us  pain  at  first  sight,  and  which  occasion  much 
regret  and  disappointment  to  those  who  give  more 
scope  to  their  passions  than  to  their  reflection  while 
they  are  reading ;  which,  nevertheless,  if  we  look  no 
further  than  the  next  and  immediate  consequences,  we 
shall  be  thoroughly  satisfied  and  pleased  with. 

No  person  conversant  with  the  ancient  classical  his- 
torians, and  who  has  thereby  acquired  a  classical  taste 
and  classical  notions  of  liberty  *,  but  regrets  that  Rome, 
in  the  height  of  its  glory,  should  fall  under  the  power 
of  masters.  But  it  is  because  he  does  not  consider  that 
all  the  provinces  of  the  vast  Roman  empire  were  most 
miserably  oppressed  and  plundered  by  the  republican 
governors,  who  had  little  to  fear  from  courts  of  justice; 
but  were  relieved  and  happy  under  the  government  of 
persons  who  lived  in  constant  fear  of  being  accused 
of  maladministration,  to  an  inexorable  master.  Nay, 
the  provinces  were  not  much  less  happy  under  Tibe- 
rius and  Nero,  than  under  Trajan  and  the  Antonines. 

A  reader  of  Thucydides  is  apt  to  be  extremely  mor- 
tified at  the  ill  treatment  of  Alcibiades,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  Athenians  before  Syracuse.  But  it  is  because 
he  does  not  think  what  would  probably  have  been  the 
consequence  of  the  success  of  that  expedition ;  namely, 
the  slavery  of  Greece,  and,  from  the  nature  of  its  go- 
vernment, the  confusion  and  slavery  of  Athens  too. 
As  success  naturally  points  out  our  favourite  hero  to 
us,  we  cannot  help  conceiving  a  violent  indignation 
against  Hanno,  for  taking  no  more  care  to  send  recruits 
to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  But  justly 
did  he  and  all  Carthage  dread  the  power  of  Hannibal, 

*  Notions  most  inaccurate,  with  which  poets  and  historians  have  con- 
spired to  delude  the  world.  In  Greece  or  Rome  there  never  existed  a 
people,  but  only  privileged  masters  and  powerless  slaves,  who  were  re« 
garded,  like  West  Indian  Negroes,  as  things  rather  than  persons. — Ed. 
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when  master  of  Rome,  who  was  able  to  change  the 
whole  form  of  their  government  even  when  he  was 
conquered. 

These  obvious  remarks  I  mention  here,  to  show  the 
necessity  of  thought  and  reflection  in  reading  history. 
Further  observations  of  this  kind,  and  sucli  as  are  less 
obvious,  I  shall  reserve  for  another  part  of  this  course 
of  lectures,  in  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  enter  a  little 
further  into  the  views  and  conduct  of  divine  Provi- 
dence in  the  government  of  the  world. 

In  the  fourth  place,  History,  in  the  misfortunes  and 
hardships  to  which  the  most  distinguished  personages 
have  been  reduced,  gives  us  a  deep  conviction  of  the 
instability  of  all  human  things,  and  prepares  our  minds 
to  submit  to  adversity  with  more  patience  and  resig- 
nation,as  to  a  condition  from  which  we  see  none  are  ex- 
empt. Even  the  misfortunes  and  disappointments  of 
brave  and  good  men,  who  have  brought  themselves 
into  difficulties  in  consequence  of  their  generous  at- 
tempts in  favour  of  the  liberties  and  best  interests  of 
mankind,  do  not,  as  exhibited  in  history,  in  the  least 
tend  to  slacken  our  zeal  in  the  same  glorious  cause; 
at  the  same  time  that  they  make  us  more  prudent  in 
the  choice  and  prosecution  of  our  measures  to  attain 
the  same  end,  and  dispose  us  to  yield  to  disappoint- 
ment with  a  better  grace.  That  an  acquaintance  with 
history  has  this  effect,  I  appeal  to  what  any  person 
feels  after  reading  of  the  untimely  end  of  Agts,  Cato, 
Brutus,  Hampden,  and  the  great  Algernon  Sydney. 
The  honourable  mention  that  will  to  the  end  of  the 
world  be  made  of  such  glorious  though  unfortunate 
men  as  these,  will  raise  up  more  friends  to  the  same 
threat  interests  ;  while  their  misfortunes  will  only  serve 
to  make  those  friends  more  prudent,  and  therefore, 
probably,  more  successful  in  their  endeavours. 
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But,  independently  of  these  martyrs  of  liberty  rais- 
ing up  more  and  more  successful  patrons  •  of  it,  the 
consideration  of  the  remarkable  reverses  of  fortune,  in 
the  history  of  considerable  personages,  has  a  fine  effect 
upon  the  human  mind.  It  wonderfully  softens  and 
calms  it,  and  gives  it  an  excellent  temper  for  encoun- 
tering with  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  What  other  sen- 
sations do  we  feel,  while  we  read  that  Henrietta,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  IV.  of  France  and  wife  to  Charles  h  of 
England,  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  po- 
verty; and  that  her  daughter,  who  was  afterwards 
married  to  a  brother  of  Louis.  XIV.  is  said  to  have  lain 
in  bed  for  want  of  fuel  to  keep  her  warm,  while  the 
people  of  Paris,  blind  with  rage,  paid  no  attention  to 
their  sufferings.  The  same  kind  of  sensations  we  feel 
when  we  read  of  the  great  and  successful  general  Be* 
lisarius  (if  the  story  be  true)  begging  his  bread ;  of 
Cortez,  the  renowned  conqueror  of  Mexico,  living  un- 
known and  in  disgrace  ia  Spain,  and  scarce  able  to 
get  to  speak  to  his  master  Charles  V.,  though  when  the 
king  asked  who  the  fellow  was  that  was  so  clamorous 
to  speak  to  him,  he  cried  out,  "  I  am  one  who  have  got- 
ten your  majesty  more  provinces  than  your  father  left  you 
towns."  He  afterwards  served  in  a  rank  little  higher 
than  that  of  a  common  soldier  on  the  coast  of  Barbary. 

Fifthly,  These  great  reverses  of  fortune,  and  calar 
mities  of  men  in  high  stations,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  hardly  ever  known  to  discourage  men  of  ability 
and  spirit  from  undertaking  the  public  service  when 
regularly  called  to  it,  may  justly  make  persons  who  are 
born  to  private  stations,  and  who  have  no  opportunity 
of  rising  above  them,  content  with  their  situation.  The 
many  who  have  abdicated  royalty,  as  Christiana  queen 
of  Sweden,  Charles  V.  emperor  of  Germany,  Victor 
Amadeus  king  of  Sardinia,    John  Casimir  king  of 
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Poland,  and  others,  convince  us  that  crowns  do  not 
always  sit  easy  ;  and  that  persons  in  high  stations 
have  need  of  a  strong  sense  of  honour  and  integrity 
to  make  their  fatigues  and  misfortunes  tolerable. 

It  isnoumiseful  sentiment  that  we  collect  from  read- 
ing that  Richlieu  shortened  his  days  by  the  uneasiness 
with  which  he  was  devoured  in  the  fulness  of  his 
power.  What  Voltaire  says  of  Louis  XIV.  is  an  ex- 
cellent memento  to  the  ambitious:  that  he  saw  all  his 
family  perish  by  premature  deaths  ;  that  though,  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life,  he  appeared  in  public  as 
usual,  in  private,  the  pain  of  his  many  misfortunes 
pierced  him  to  the  heart,  and  threw  him  into  convul- 
sions ;  that  he  met  with  domestic  losses  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  unsuccessful  war,  and  before  he  was  sure  of 
obtaining  a  peace,  and  at  a  time  when  a  famine  had 
wasted  his  kingdom;  and  that  he  lost  in  the  minds  of 
his  subjects,  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  all 
the  respect  and  esteem  he  had  gained  by  his  great 
actions. 

The  advantage  of  preferring  a  private  situation,  es- 
pecially to  entering  into  the  views  of  faction,  we  see 
in  the  security  and  long  life  of  Atticus,  in  the  most 
distracted  times  of  the  Roman  history  ;  and  in  Rich- 
ard Cromwell,  who  lived  to  a  great  age  contented  and 
Eiappy  *,  whereas  his  father  never  knew  what  happiness 
was.  The  history  of  very  few  great  statesmen  can 
match  that  of  cardinal  Fleury,  of  whom  we  read  that 
his  schemes  were  crowned  with  success  from  the  year 
1726  to  1742  ;  that  he  lived  ninety  years  and  pre- 
ttrved  his  faculties    unimpaired  to  the    last;  which 

*  He  died  in  171  a,  in  his  30th  year:  "a  rare  instance,"  as  Burnet  re- 
ntrlu,  "  of  the  instability  of  human  greatness  and  of  the  security  of  in- 
nocence."— Ed. 
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makes  his  historian  say,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  happy 
man  upon  earth,  it  was  doubtless  cardinal  Fleury. 

Lastly,  Those  observations  on  the  tempers  and  man- 
ners of  men,  which  we  may  collect  every  day  from 
common  life,  affect  us  much  more  strongly  when  we 
see  them  exemplified  in  the  history  of  great  personages. 
We  see  for  instance,  every  day,  that  almost  all  per* 
sons  who  are  entrusted  with  power  abuse  it.  But  this 
is  better  exemplified  in  kings  and  ministers  of  state., 
We  see  again,  that  men  in  low  circumstances  are  apt 
to.  be  despised,  and  that  court  is  always  paid  to  the 
great  and  the  powerful.  But  this  maxim  receives  a 
stronger  confirmation,  and  makes  a  deeper  impression, 
than  any  occurrence  in  private  life  could  occasion, 
when  we  think  what  court  was  paid  to  Oliver  Crom* 
well,  by  all  the  princes  of  Europe  ;  while  Charles  II. 
then  in  exile,  could  not  obtain  an  interview  with  the 
ministers  of  either  France  or  Spain,  at  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees,  though  he  made  a  journey  on  purpose 
to  obtain  it*. 

It  is  a  common  and  just  observation,  that,  through 
the  inconstancy  of  our  nature,  men  are  liable  to  con* 
ceive  hasty  and  unreasonable  disgust  at  their  situation, 
and  yet,  when  they  have  changed  it,  wish  to  resume 
it;  and  this  we  see  exemplified  in  private  life  almost 
every  day.  But  ever  so  many  examples  of  this  kind 
do  not  make  so  great  an  impression  upon  us  as .  the 
history  of  Victor  Amadeus  king  of  Sardinia,  who  ab- 
dicated the  crown  through  mere  caprice ;  but  found,  ds 
some  historian  says,  that  the  company  of  his  mistress, 
who  was  become  his  wife,  devotion,  and  the  tranquil- 
lity of  retirement,  could  not  satisfy  a  soul  occupied 
during  fifty  years  with  the  affairs  of  Europe.     He  was 

*  This  was  in  1659.     See  Clarendon.  1712.  iii.  677,  686. — Ed. 
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desirous  of  regaining  the  throne  even  by  force,  and 
afterwards  died  in  confinement. 

How  incapable  riches  and  power  are  to  satisfy  the 
mind  of  man,  is  an  observation  which  few  persons,  in 
the  course  of  their  own  experience,  have  not  seen  oc- 
casion to  make.  But  the  sentiment  makes  a  deeper 
impression  upon  us  when  we  see  it  exemplified  in  the 
history  of  statesmen  and  conquerors,  and  as  it  is  beau- 
tifully exhibited  in  a  conversation  which  passed  be- 
tween Pyrrhus  and  his  minister  Cyneas,  before  their 
expedition  into  Italy.  The  minister  asked  the  king 
what  he  proposed  to  do  when  he  had  subdued  the 
Romans?  He  answered,  pass  into  Sicily.  What  then  ? 
said  the  minister.  Conquer  the  Carthaginians,  replies 
the  king.  And  what  follows  that?  says  the  minister. 
Be  sovereign  of  Greece,  and  then  enjoy  ourselves,  said 
the  king.  And  why,  replied  the  sensible  minister, 
can  we  not  do  this  last  even  now  ? 

To  add  one  instance  more :  we  see  the  vanity  of  the 
living,  in  their  boundless  provision  for  futurity,  and 
in  the  dissipation  of  the  large  fortunes  of  covetous 
persons,  by  the  extravagance  of  their  heirs.  But  it 
does  not  affect  us  near  so  much  as  when  we  are  read- 
ing in  history,  that  the  riches  which  Sixtus  V.  amassed 
in  his  pontificate,  and  those  which  Henry  IV.  of  France 
had  with  great  difficulty  saved,  were  squandered  away 
within  less  than  a  year  after  their  deaths  ;  also  that 
the  treasure  which  Henry  VII.  of  England  had  raised 
by  every  art  of  extortion  went  almost  as  fast. 

Thus  we  have  seen  how,  by  history,  our  minds  are 
agreeably  entertained,  our  passions  are  exercised,  and 
our  judgements  are  formed,  so  as  either  to  fit  us  for 
the  business  of  life,  or  furnish  us  with  materials  for 
icience ;  how  sentiments  of  virtue  are  acquired,  and 
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the  best  moral  maxims  of  conduct  are  most  deeply 
impressed  upon  our  minds.'  All  these  advantages  re- 
sult from  history  as  a  study.  There  are  other  advan- 
tages resulting  to  mankind  from  it,  in  a  different  man-* 
ner,  as  only  one  instrument  of  recording  transactions. 
How  imperfect,  for  instance,  without  history,  would 
be  our  knowledge  of  genealogies,  and  consequently  of 
the  order  of  important  successions;  and  how'precarious 
would  be  the  advantage  resulting  from  conventions 
and  treaties  of  all  kinds,  if  all  the  articles  of  them 
were  reposited  only  in  the  memory  of  the  contracting 
parties.  We  read  that  the  boundaries' of  some  of  the 
Grecian  states  were  once  determined  by  a  verse  of 
Homer,  who,  in  his  description  of  Greece,  relates  what 
they  were  in  his  time. 

The  preceding  account  of  the  uses  of  history  will 
assist  us.  in  determining  what  has  formerly  been  d 
subject  of  debate  among  the  critics  ;  namely,  at  what 
age  history  is  proper  to  be  read. 

Considering  the  various  uses  to  which  the  study  of 
history  has  been  shown  to  be  subservient,  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  hesitate  to  pronounce,  that  it  can 
neither  be  begun  too  early,  nor  continued  too  late.  If 
history  amuse  the  imagination,  exercise  and  improve 
the  passions,  inspire  a  taste  for  true  glory,  just  sent** 
meats  of,  and  a  love  for,  virtue,  and  thereby  form  the 
temper,  and  prepare  men  for  conversing  with  the  world, 
—what  can  be  more  proper  for  young  persons  ?  And 
since  the  mind  cannot  be  too  well  furnished  in  these 
respects,  and  men  cannot  have  too  large  a  stock-  of 
this  anticipated  experience^  the  study  of  it  must  be  use- 
ful while  there  remains  any  thing  of  the  part  we  have 
to  act  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.  Moreover,  since 
history  furnishes  materials  for  the  finest  speculations 
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and  the  most  important  sciences,  it  cannot  but  be  of 
service  while  we  make  any  use  of  our  intellectual 
faculties. 

Since  history  may  be  considered  as  containing  ex- 
amples of  the  sciences  of  morals  and  politics  chiefly, 
no  doubt  a  person  who  has  studied  these  sciences  is 
qualified  to  read  history  with  more  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage. But  then  it  must  likewise  be  considered, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  be  master  of  these  sciences 
without  a  knowledge  of  history.  Their  influences  and 
ases  are  reciprocal.  Thus  the  person  who  has  studied 
the  grammar  of  any  language  will  read  authors  who 
hare  written  in  it  with  more  ease  and  advantage.  But 
grammars  could  never  have  been  made  without  a  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  languages  for  which  they  were 
made,  nor  even  learned,  without  the  use  of  examples 
borrowed  from  those  languages. 

That  young  persons  are  not  capable  of  making  a 
right  use  of  historical  examples  in  a  moral  respect, 
was  obviated  when  the  advantages  of  history  above 
experience  were  mentioned.  If  what  was  said  there 
be  considered,  it  will  appear  much  safer  for  a  child  to 
be  trusted  with  a  piece  of  history,  than  to  hear  the  com- 
mon news  of  the  town  he  lives  in.  It  is  certain,  that 
neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other  is  exact  justice  done 
to  the  characters  of  men  in  the  events  of  their  lives. 
But  in  history  it  is  done  much  more  completely  than 
it  is  within  the  compass  of  any  particular  person's 
observation. 

A  proper  regard,  no  doubt,  ought  to  be  had  to  the 
age,  experience,  and  previously  acquired  knowledge, 
as  well  as  the  intended  sphere  of  life,  of  the  persons  to 
w,hom  particular  histories  are  recommended.  It  would 
be  very  preposterous  to  advise  any  person  to  begin  the 
study  of  history  with  such  writers  as  Polybius  or  Ta- 
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citus,  and  to  end  withLivy,  QuintusCurtius,orCorne- 
lius  Nepos.  Common  sense  will  direct  that  histories 
which  tend  chiefly  to  amuse  the  imagination,  or  enforce 
the  plainest  instructions  in  morals,  ought  rather  to  be 
recommended  to  young  persons,  who  will  both  have 
the  most  relish  for  such  works,  and  to  whom  they 
will  be  of  the  greatest  use ;  and  that  histories  which 
furnish  more  exercise  for  the  judgement  should  be 
reserved  for  an  age  in  which  that  faculty  is  riper. 
However,  there  can  be  no  great  inconvenience  in  young 
persons  being  indulged  in  reading  almost  all  histories 
promiscuously.  Their  natural  disposition  and  pre- 
vious acquirements  will  direct  them  to  what  they  are 
most  capable  of  profiting  by,  and  the  higher  uses  of 
the  same  works  may  be  safely  left  to  be  reaped  at  a 
second  perusal,  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  life.  No. 
general  history  is  better  calculated  for  the  use  of  young' 
persons  than  that  of  Roll  in. 


LF.CTURES  ON   IMSTOHY. 


PART    II. 

OF  THE  SOURCES  OF  HISTORY. 


LECTURE    IV. 

Though  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  mankind  in  very 
early  and  rude  ages  could  be  aware  of  any  of  the 
adtantages  which  arise  from  History  as  a  study,  or  that 
they  could  even  have  much  occasion  to  transmit  the 
knowledge  of  any  of  their  transactions  to  posterity; 
yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  apprehension  of 
the  usefulness  of  some  contrivance  for  this  purpose 
must  very  soon  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  a  people 
who  were  forming  themselves  into  any  kind  of  society. 
No  society,  for  instance,  can  subsist  without  compacts 
tod  agreements  ;  and  these  are  so  manifestly  liable  to 
be  forgotten  or  evaded,  (particularly  as  the  obligation 
of  keeping  a  promise  is  seldom  found  to  have  much 
force  among  barbarians,)  that  it  must  have  immediately 
appeared  desirable  to  have  some  standing  memorials 
of  them,  as  a  better  security  for  their  observance  than 
tie  memory  or  the  honour  of  the  contracting  parties. 
Various  other  more  extensive. uses  of  records  could  not 
fail  to  occur  in  a  more  improved  state  of  society  ;  and 
with  the  improvements  of  society  and  the  multiplied 
uses  of  records,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
the  methods  of  recording  would  likewise  improve. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  these  have  been  various  ; 
and  the  traces  of  past  events  which  the  practice  of 
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these  methods  has  left  in  the  world,  are  the  chief  sources 
to  which  all  historians  must  have  recourse  for  their 
materials. 

Under  this  second  head,  Of  the  sources  of  history,  I 
propose  to  enumerate  all,  or  at  least  the  principal,  me- 
thods that  have  been  made  use  of  for  transmitting  to 
posterity  the  knowledge  of  past  events  ;  and  I  shall 
treat  of  them  in  what  I  apprehend  to  be  their  natural 
order,  beginning  with  the  first  and  least  perfect,  and 
ending  with  the  last  and  most  perfect,  that  human  in- 
genuity has  yet  invented.  Under  each  head  I  shall 
consider  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests, 
and  give  a  general  account  of  the  information  we  may 
expect  from  it.  After  these  direct  sources  of  history, 
I  shall  mention  the  principal  of  those  means  by  which 
we  are  able  indirectly  to  ascertain  and  transmit  the 
knowledge  of  important  facts. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  artsN  of  writing,  carving, 
and  painting,   oral  tradition  must  have  been  the  only 
vehicle  of  historical  knowledge ;  and  with  respect  to 
this,  it  is  well  worth  our  notice,  that  the  wisdom  of 
Providence  has  made  provision  for  the  instruction  of 
youth,  in  the  dispositions  and  circumstances  of  their 
aged  parents.     When  the  active  scenes  of  their  Jives 
are  closed,  their  active  powers  being  spent,  but  the 
active  passions  of  their  nature  still  so  much  awake 
as  deeply  to  interest  them  in  public  transactions,  since 
they  can  have  but  little  share  in,  and  enjoyment  of,  the 
present,  they  are  perpetually  reviewing,  and  taking 
pleasure  in  relating,  the  past  scenes  of  their  lives ; 
which,  being  impressed  when  their  minds  were  vigo- 
rous and  retentive,  are  faithfully  retained  in  memory. 
Thus  the  natural  talkativeness  of  old  age,  meeting 
with  the  natural  inquisitiveness  and  curiosity  of  youth, 
makes  a  happy  coincidence  of  circumstances,   very 
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favourable  to  the  propagation  of  knowledge  and 
instruction. 

It  must  be  confessed,  and  it  is  obvious  to  conceive, 
that  this  method  of  conveying  historical  knowledge 
must  have  been  very  imperfect,  and  inadequate  for 
several  important  uses  of  history.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  it  might  have  been  much  more  extensive  and 
exact  than  we,  who  chiefly  make  use  of  different  and 
more  perfect  methods,  can  well  imagine.  It  is  uni- 
versally true,  that  when  any  art  has  been  long  disused, 
it  grows  less  perfect  and  more  insufficient  than  when 
mankind,  through  want  of  any  other,  were  obliged  to 
make  the  most  of  it ;  and  it  is  therefore  apt  to  suffer 
more,  upon  comparison  with  a  new  and  more  cultivated 
art,  than,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  ought  to  do.  Thus 
we  see  that  persons  who  have  no  knowledge  of  written 
numbers  are  much  readier  in  mental  computation,  than 
those  who  have  been  used  to  have  recourse  to  their 
pen  upon  every  occasion. 

It  is  very  possible,  therefore,  that  we  may  entertain 
too  mean  an  opinion  of  the  state  of  historical  know- 
ledge before  the  invention  of  the  present  arts  of  re- 
cording events  ;  since  persons  who  had  no  histories  to 
read  would  make  more  inquiries,  and  take  more  pains 
to  procure  information  from  all  quarters,  and  would 
of  course  be  more  capable  of  informing  others,  than 
iny  persons  now  living  could  be  with  respect  to  what 
they  have  not  learned  from  books.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble but  that  in  those  unlettered  ages,  every  elderly 
person  would  be  possessed  of  a  little  treasure  of  histo- 
ry ;  which  would  not  consist  of  his  own  family  stories 
only,  but  contain  many  particulars  relative  to  the  ge- 
neral state  of  his  country  and  other  neighbouring  na- 


These  informations  were  the  sources   from  which 
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Herodotus  derived  the  greatest  part  of  his  history ;  and 
the  growing  reputation  of  that  author  demonstrates 
how  much  real  and  useful  knowledge  a  man  of  sense 
and  inquiry  may  get  by  such  channels. 

To  secure  the  remembrance  of  very  important  facts, 
particularly  of  compacts  and  treaties,  we  find  it  to  have 
been  the  custom  in  all  nations  before  the  use  of  letters, 
and  even  continued  long  after  their  introduction,  to 
recite  them  before  large  stated  assemblies  of  people. 
Hereby,  both  an  air  of  importance  was  given  to  them, 
and  a  greater  number  of  witnesses  was  provided  for 
them.  For  many  ages  in  this  country,  every  contract 
of  importance  was  made  in  some  public  court;  and  no 
bargain  or  sale  of  goods  was  valid  unless  made  in  the 
open  -market.  It  is  not  wholly  improbable,  but  that  it 
might  be  in  consequence  of  such  customs  as  these  that 
Herodotus  was  led  to  recite  his  written  history  before 
the  general  assembly  of  Greece  at  the  Olympic  games. 

It  is  a  very  good  method  which  the  Indians  of  North 
America  use,  to  enable  them  to  retain  in  memory  all 
the  articles  of  a  complex  treaty.  The  public  orator  de- 
livers to  one  of  his  attendants  a  string  of  wampum* 
upon  the  recital  of  every  article  ;  so  that  each  is  in- 
trusted to  a  different  person,  and  he  is  provided  with  a 
memorial  that  may  frequently  remind  him  of  it,  and 
thereby  the  more  deeply  impress  it  on  his  memory.    -  •  * 

The  paintings  of  the  Mexicans  answered  the  same 
purpose  mtfch  better,  and  contained  a  pretty  full  his- 
tory of  the  nation  from  a  very  early  period.  They 
consisted  of  the  figures  of  natural  objects,  sometimes 
contracted  into  hieroglyphics,  mixed  with  many  sym- 
bolical characters,  and  the  names  of  persons  &nd  plaoes 
were  distinguished  by  the  figures  of  the  objects  which 

*  "  The  current  money  among  the  Indians."    See  Colden's  History  of 
the  Five  Nations.  1755.  p.  3.  note.— Ed. 
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the  names  expressed.  Thus,  with  the  help  of  tradition 
(there  being  persons  whose  business  it  was  to  explain 
these  pictures)  they  conveyed  to  future  ages  a  very 
competent  knowledge  of  the  past. 

But,  notwithstanding  every  method  of  improving 
merely  oral  tradition,  it  seems  to  have  been  not  with- 
out reason  that  sir  Isaac  Newton  lays  it  down  as  a  ge- 
neral maxim,  that  things  said  to  have  been  done  above 
a  hundred,  or  two  hundred,  years  before  the  use  of  let- 
ters ure  worthy  of  little  credit*.  And  if  we  consider 
the  nature  of  evidence,  the  reasonableness  of  this  asser- 
tion will  be  more  apparent;  and  particularly  if  we  at- 
tend to  the  great  difference  there  is  between  depen- 
dent and  independent  evidence. 

If  the  evidence  of  a  fact  depend  upon  a  number  of 
original  witnesses  no  way  connected  with  one  another, 
w  that  the  insufficiency  of  one  shall  not  at  all  affect  the 
rest,  the  fact  will  not  be  improbable,  unless  the  defi- 
ciency of  credibility  in  them  all  be  very  great.  But 
if  the  evidence  be  supported  by  a  number  of  witnesses 
dependent  upon  one  anotVr,  so  that  the  insufficiency 
of  any  one  shall  wholly  invalidate  that  of  all  who  come 
after,  the  credibility  of  each  separately  taken  must  be 
very  great,  to  make  the  evidence  of  the  whole  authentic. 
In  the  former  case,  t'le  more  witnesses  there  are,  the 
better.  For  each  evidence,  though  ever  so  weak,  in- 
creases the  probability,  and  brings  us  nearer  to  cer- 
tainty.    But  in  the  latter  case,  the  fewer  there  are,  the 

tier ;  for  each  evidence,  though  ever  so  strong,  less- 
ens the  probability,  and  makes  the  fact  more  uncer- 
tain. 

This  subject  Dr.  Hartley  has  i'lustrated  by  the  ma- 
thematical doctrine  of  chances,  in  the  following  man- 


*  St*  "  The  Intti«lu< 


o  hilt  Cl'raaolugit,  1728.  |>.  T.—Ed, 
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ner  # ;  putting  -J-  for  the  absolute  value  of  each  depen- 
dent evidence,  or  the  insufficiency  of  each  independent 
evidence,  absolute  certainty  in  the  former  case,  and 
absolute  uncertainty  in  the  latter,  being  equal  to  unity, 
and  making  the  number  of  witnesses  the  power  of  n  in 
both.  From  this  it  will  be  manifest,  upon  a  little  at- 
tention, that  provided  the  power  (n)  be  considerable 
(a)  may  be  very  little  without  greatly  diminishing  the 
value  of  the  expression ;  that  is,  without  greatly  lessen- 
ing the  probability  in  the  one  case,  or  the  improbabi- 
lity in  the  other.     For  example,  let  a=3  and  «=10 ; 

then  a»==5$5ajoo5doo  which,  in  independentevidence,  will 
be  little  less  than  absolute  certainty  ;  and  in  depen- 
dent evidence,  little  less  than  absolute  uncertainty. 

The  value  of  each  separate  evidence  must  be  estimated 
from  considering  the  opportunity  any  person  had  of 
knowing  the  truth,  and  his  fidelity  in  communicating 
it  In  historical  evidence,  where  an  author's  moral 
character  is  not  known,  his  veracity  will  be  judged  of 
according  to  his  situation,  by  considering  whether  it 
was  such  as  would  lay  him  under  any  bias  to  falsify, 
or  not 

From  the  first  of  these  considerations  we  infer  that 
the  histories  of  England,  Scotland,  and  other  European' 
states,  before  the  Roman  conquests,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  letters  (as  they  are  grounded  chiefly  upon  oral 
tradition),  must  be  very  uncertain :  and  hence  the  marks 
of  fable  in  some  of  the  first  books  of  almost  all  very 
ancient  histories.  From  the  second  consideration  we 
are  led  to  give  little  credit  to  the  accounts  of  either 
friends  or  enemies  in  the  histories  of  rival  nations,  and 
particularly  of  opposite  sects  or  parties,  unless  we  have, 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  accounts  of  both  sides. 

•  Sec  Observation  on  Man.  Prop,  87.  1791.  i.  SS5  —  Ed. 
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Tbus  the  character  which  the  Romans  have  given  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  even  their  accounts  of  facts  in 
their  intercourse  with  them,  will  be  for  ever  reckoned 
dubious ;  whereas  the  most  exact  and  impartial  history 
of  their  transactions  with  the  Grecian  states  may  be 
extracted  from  the  accounts  of  both  nations.  And  from 
both  considerations  is  founded  the  great  degree  of  cre- 
dit that  is  universally  given  to  the  histories  of  Thucy- 
dides  and  Xenophon.  Both  these  authors  lived  in  the 
time  of  which  they  write  ;  both,  though  Athenians 
and  employed  in  public  characters  by  their  country, 
were  ill-used  by  their  countrymen,  and  obliged  to  take 
refage  among  the  Lacedemonians ;  so  that  it  may  be 
pretty  fairly  presumed,  that  one  prejudice  would  nearly 
balance  another,  and  their  minds  be  left,  as  nearly 
u  possible,  in  a  state  of  absolute  impartiality. 

The  comparison  of  the  Egyptian  histories  of  Hero- 
dotus, Diodorus  Siculus,  and  what  Plato  relates  from  a 
Poem  of  Solon's,  shows  the  natural  progress  of  fiction 
in  history,  when  there  are  no  records  to  curb  and  re- 
strain the  invention  of  a  people  bent  upon  magnifying 
their  antiquities.  After  Cambyses  had  destroyed  the 
records  of  Egypt,  the  priests  of  that  country  were  con- 
tinually adding  to  the  catalogue  of  their  kings,  and  car- 
rying more  backward  the  dates  of  past  transactions,  as 
appears  by  the  following  circumstances.  Solon,  He- 
rodotus, and  Diodorus,  all  travelled  into  Egypt  at  dif- 
ferent and  successive  periods  of  time,  and  all  had  their 
information  from  the  priests  of  that  country.  Accord- 
ing to  Solon,  who  was  the  first  of  the  three  that  visit- 
ed Egypt,  the  wars  of  the  great  gods  happened  in  the 
days  of  Cecrops,  but  according  to  Herodotus  they  must 
have  been  more  ancient;  and  Diodorus,  who  wrote 
fourhundred  years  after  Herodotus,  inserts  many  name- 
less kings  between  those  whom  he  placed  in  continual 
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succession ;  so  that  their  earliest  history  was  then  re- 
moved into  th^  Remotest  antiquity.  - 

The  credibility  of  historians  who  treat  of  their  own 
times,  and  do  not  compile  from  the  writings  of  others, 
particularly  of  those  who  themselves  bore  a  part  in 
public  affairs,  as  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Csesar,  Cla- 
rendon, Sully,  &c.  come  under  the  consideration  of  ori- 
ginal evidences.  With  respect  to  writers  of  this  class, 
it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  ancients  were  in  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  was  much  less  easy  to  receive 
information  than  the  moderns,  by  reason  of  their  want 
of  the  methods  which  are  now  in  use  for  the  speedy 
conveying  of  intelligence.  For  these  we  are  indebted 
to  that  freer  intercourse  which  more  extensive  politics 
and  commerce  have  promoted  between  different  states, 
and  especially  the  establishment  of  posts  in  all  the  ci- 
vilised countries  of  Eutope. 

'  In  ancient  times  a  nation  might  be  subdued,  and 
hardly  any  but  its  next  neighbours  hear  of  it.  This 
may  be  the  rfeasoij  why1  so  little  notice  is  taken  of  the 
wars  of  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  by  the  contempo- 
rary Greek  writers,  who  do  »not  so  strictly  confine 
themselves  to  their  subject,  as  purposely  to  decline 
the  mention  of  foreign  incidents  that  would  embellish 
their  works.  For  a  like  reason  it  is  remarkable  that 
all  the  states  of  Europe  were  long  ignorant  both  of 
Jenghis  Khan  and  his  conquests.  But  since  commerce 
and  navigation  have  been  so  much  extended,  nothing 
can  happen  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  civilised 
world  but  the  knowledge  of  it  is  immediately  commu- 
nicated to  all  the  rest. 

« 

It  is  a  pretty  just  observation  of  Mr.  Hume,  that,  in 
general,  there  is  more  candour  and  sincerity  in  the  an- 
cient, historians,  but  less  exactness  and  care  than  in 
the  moderns.     The  reason  of  the  latter  may  be,  that 
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the  first  writers  of  history  could  not  he  aware  of  the 
use  of  such  minute  exactness  in  relating  a  variety  of 
historical  circumstances.  For  example,  not  having  ob- 
served, or  sufficiently  attended  to,  such  subjects  as  go- 
vernment, laws,  manners,  arts,  &c.  they  were  not  aware 
that  the  progress  of  them  would  ever  become  a  matter 
of  such  general  and  reasonable  curiosity  as  it  is  now. 
Also,  having  seen  no  important  end  answered  by  chro- 
uological  exactness,  and  having  no  fixed  a?ras  to  guide 
them,  they  would  naturally  not  be  so  attentive  to  fix 
the  precise  dates  of  events,  as  the  more  extensive  views 
of  modern  historians  make  it  desirable  that  they  had 
been. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ancient  and  classical  histo- 
rians had  an  advantage  in  the  subject  of  their  histories, 
with  respect  to  the  certainty  of  intelligence  coucern- 
iug  the  objects  and  motives  of  schemes  and  transac- 
tions. They  treat  chiefly  of  the  politics  and  wars  of 
republican  states,  in  which  nothing  can  be  kept  secret. 
For  besides  that  modern  politics  are  much  more  com- 
plex and  refined  than  the  ancient,  more  pains  are  taken 
to  conceal  them  ;  which,  in  European  courts  and  mon- 
archies, or  states  in  which  the  executive  power  is 
lodged  in  one  hand,  or  a  few  hands,  it  is  more  easy  to 
do.  Notwithstanding  this,  so  much  are  the  methods 
of  coming  at  intelligence  multiplied  and  improved,  in 
the  more  connected  modern  states  of  Europe,  that  the 
sagacity  even  of  some  contemporary  writers  has  arrived 
at  remarkable  certainty  and  exactness  in  their  accounts 
of  public  measures;  and  even  with  respect  to  those 
nations  which  are  the  most  famed  for  the  intricacy  of 
their  politics.  Gerard,  secretary  to  the  Duke  d'Eper- 
non,  relates,  that  when  Davila's  history  was  read  by 
that  old  man,  who  had  been  a  principal  actor  in  that 
age,  be  expressed  his  wonder  how  the  author  could 
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be  so  well  informed  of  the  most  secret  councils  and 
measures  of  those  times. 


LECTURE    V. 

A  method  of  transmitting  the  knowledge  of  important 
events  with  greater  accuracy  than  by  simple  narration 
would  be  by  historical  poertis,  with  which  few  barba- 
rous nations  have  been  long  wholly  unprovided.  A  story 
reduced  to  any  kind  of  metre  would  suffer  little  by  re- 
petition ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  any  va- 
riation in  the  repetition  would  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  affect  the  general  facts  it  contained.  Considering 
that  all  the  learning  of  those  nations  must  necessarily 
consist  of  those  poems,  and  that,  being  composed  chiefly 
in  honour  of  their  founders  and  heroes,  they  would  be 
constantly  sung  in  religious  ceremonies,  and  on  festi- 
vals instituted  to  their  memory  (which  circumstances 
would  greatly  contribute  to  extend  and  perpetuate 
them),  it  is  easily  conceived  what  use  an  historian,  who 
could  come  at  the  knowledge  of  such  poems,  might 
make  of  them. 

The  Bards  among  the  Britons  and  ancient  Germans, 
and  the  Scalds  among  the  Scandinavians,  are  most 
worthy  of  our  notice  in  this  respect,  as  they  were  an 
order  of  men  whose  sole  employment  it  was  to  compose 
and  repeat  those  poems.  Olaus  Magnus  was  much  in- 
debted to  the  poems  of  the  Scalds  in  his  history  of  one 
of  the  northern  nations.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the 
poems  of  the  Welsh  *  and  Irish  were  better  known. 

Even  the  poems  of  Homer  (particularly  the  Iliad) 
bear  evident  marks  of  their  being  founded  on  fact, 

•  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  on  this 
subject—  Ed. 
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notwithstanding  the  mixture  of  the  absurd  Grecian 
mythology  with  them*.  This  author  is  much  more  cir- 
cumstantial than  a  mere  writer  of  fiction,  particularly 
so  ancient  a  writer,  would  ever  have  thought  of  being. 
The  remarkable  distinctness  of  his  characters  is  like- 
wise no  bad  foundation  for  supposing  that  they  were 
copied  from  real  life.  In  both  these  respects  the  /Eneid 
of  Virgil  is  very  defective.  The  historical  partofthat 
work,  is  neither  so  circumstantial,  nor  are  the  charac- 
ters introduced  into  it  so  distinctly  marked.  It  has, 
therefore,  much  more  the  air  of  a  romance. 

Particularity  in  facts  and  characters  necessarily  be- 
longs, and  closely  adheres,  to  whatever  has  actually 
happened.  It  is  therefore  almost  impossible  to  exclude 
the  mention  of  the  particular  circumstances  of  time, 
place,  and  character,  in  a  relation  of  facts ;  whereas 
these  being  superfluous  in  the  views  of  a  writer  of  fic- 
tion, and  not  necessarily  obtruding  themselves  into  the 
story,  they  are  generally  omitted.  Besides,  such  sto- 
ries are  commonly  more  agreeable  to  the  trite  maxims 
of  criticism,  as  being  free  from  every  thing  that  is  not 
essential  to  the  main  story.  But  this  kind  of  correct- 
ness is  purchased  at  the  expense  of  what  is  one  of  the 
best  characteristics  of  truth.  And  happy  has  it  been 
for  the  cause  of  truth,  that  the  importance  of  intro- 
dacing  such  a  number  of  seemingly  unnecessary  par- 
ticulars into  narrations  was  not  more  early  attended  to, 
as  hereby  it  is  much  more  easy  to  distinguish  truth 
from  fiction  in  ancient  writings. 

Another  means  of  preserving  traditions,  which  has 
been  more  general  than  historical  poems,  is  by  visible 
monuments,  such  as  pillars,  edifices,  or  mere  heaps  of 

•  This,  however,  was  disputed  in  1797,  by  the  learned  Jacob  Bryant. 
Oaha  Lhitertaium  aaA  Wakefield's  Rq>/y,  see  Mem.  of  It 'akrJUld,  1804.  ii. 
p.  101  to  lot.— Ed. 
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stones,  erected  upon  occasion  of  any  remarkable  eVent*. 
These  monuments,  engaging  the  attention  of  the  rising 
generation,  would  occasion  such  a  succession  of  inqui- 
ries and  informations,  concerning  the  origin  and  use 
of  them,  as  would  long  preserve  the  knowledge  of  the 
transactions  .they  were  connected  with.  Of  this  na- 
ture probably  was  in  part  the  tower. of  Babel,  as  well 
as  the  pillar  thai  Jacob  erected  at  Hebron,  and  die  heap 
of  stones  jointly  raised  by  him  and  Laban  as  a  memo- 
rial of  their  mutual  reconciliation  and  covenant 

As  these  monuments  had  no  inscriptions,  their  ex- 
planation must  only  have  been  traditional ;  but  as  the 
facts  were  connected  with  visible  and  striking  asso- 
ciated circumstances,  they  would  have  a  great  advan- 
tage Over  those  conveyed  by  mere  oral  tradition.  The 
sight  of  the  monument  could  not  fail  to  revive  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  re- 
membrance of  the  use  and  design  of  it :  and  while  the 
monument  -subsisted,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
even  a  migration  of  the  people  would  be  followed  by 
an  absolute  loss  of  the  history.  For  the  new-comers, 
though  not  equally  interested  in  the  events  referred  to 
with  the  late  inhabitants,  could  not  help  being  induced, 
by  principles  common  to  human  nature,  to  get  what 
information  they  could  procure  with  respect  to  such 
curiosities  in  the  countries  they  settled  in. 
,  Giving  names  to  countries,  towns,  &c.  has  been  made 
use  of,  as  an  expedient  for  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
their  planters  or  founders,  from  times  of  the  earliest 
antiquity  to  the  present  age ;  from  Enoch,  which  had 
its  name  from  the  son  of  Cainf,  down  to  Pittsburjg  J, 

*  See  Goguef,  Origin  of  Laws,  &c.  P.  i.  B.  ii.  Ch.  vi.— Ed. 
t  Gen.  iv.  17.— Ed. 

I  Originally  Fort-Pitt,  so  named  in  honour  of  the  first  Lord  Chatham. 
— Ed. 
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which  was  so  called  in  the  late  war.  Indeed  there  is 
hardly  a  name  given  either  to  a  person  or  place  in  the 
Old  Testament,  without  an  historical  reason  for  it.  And 
where  transactions  would  not  be  to  the  honour  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  them,  the  officious  zeal  of  their 
enemies  has  sometimes  affixed  opprobrious  names  and 
epithets  to  the  places  which  were  the  theatre  of  them, 
which  bid  equally  fair  to  adhere  to  them.  Thus  the 
field  in  which  pope  Gregory  treated  with  Louis  the 
Feeble  *,  when  they  were  both  known  to  enter  into  the 
negotiation  with  a  view  to  deceive  one  another,  went 
for  a  long-  time,  and  is  perhaps  to  this  day  known,  by 
the  name  of  thejield  of  Uesf. 

Of  the  same  nature  with  public  monuments  and  tra- 
ditional explanations,  are  national  customs,  in  comme- 
moration of  remarkable  historical  events  :  such  as  the 
Athenians  sending  annually  a  ship  to  Delos;  the  pas- 
chal supper  among  the  Jews  ;  the  Lord's  Bupper  among 
Christians;  our  making  bonfires  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  carrying  oak  boughs  on  the  29th  of  May. 

The  philosopher  Anaximander  effectually  provided 
for  his  not  being  forgotten;  when,  being  asked  by  the 
magistrates  at  Lampsacum,  where  he  had  resided, 
what  they  should  do  to  honour  his  memory,  he  made 
the  seemingly  small  and  simple  request,  that  the  boys 
might  have  leave  to  play  on  the  anniversary  of  his  de- 
cease. 

These  historical  customs  would  not  indeed,  like 
historical  monuments,  remain  in  the  country  where 
they  were  first  established,  and  thereby  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  new  inhabitants ;  but,  which  is  an 
equivalent  advantage,  they  are  easily  transferred  with 

•  1  833.     See  Renault's  Abrigi  Chroaol.  1789.  i   82. — E.f. 
t  **  Oae  plain?  elide  Basle  et  Strasbourg,  appellee  rtepnis  '  If  chump 
dii  inrnwngc.' "   S*e  Ibid. — Ed. 
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the  people  that  migrate,  wherever  they  go ;  and  in  an- 
other respect  they  are  more  useful  to  an  historian,  as 
they  assist  him  in  tracing  the  origin  of  colonies, 
which  would  naturally  retain  the  customs  of  their  mo- 
ther-country. Thus  Newton  infers  from  what  we  read 
of  the  practice  of  circumcision  in  Colchis  and  Iberia, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  were  probably  a 
colony  of  Egyptians,  and  perhaps  left  there  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  Sesostris  #.  By  the  same  manner  of  rea- 
soning, the  Chinese  have  also  of  late  been  suspected  to 
have  been  a  colony  of  Egyptians,  and  the  present  in- 
habitants of  North  America  to  be  of  the  race  of  the  an- 
cient Sarmatians,  inhabiting  the  north-eastern  parts  of 
Asia. 

It  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  corruption  to  which 
the  traditional  explanations  of  naked  monuments  is 
unavoidably  liable,  might  first  suggest  to  mankind  the 
expediency  of  some  contrivance  to  make  them  their 
own  interpreters ;  either  by  the  form  or  the  situation 
of  them,  as  in  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  trophies  of  vic- 
tory, &c.  or  by  engraving  upon  them  some  emblems  or 
devices,  expressive  of  the  uses  they  were  intended  to 
answer.  Thus  Sesostris  is  said  to  have  erected  pil- 
lars in  the  countries  he  subdued,  and  to  have  engraved 
upon  some  of  them  emblems  expressive  of  the  cow- 
ardice or  weakness  of  the  inhabitants,  upon  others 
symbols  of  the  vigour  and  spirit  with  which  they  had 
opposed  his  invasion. 

As  the  names  of  men,  in  all  original  languages  were 

borrowed  from  those  of  things,  the  figures  of  those 

things  which  bore  the  same  name  with  any  person,  en- 

,  graved  upon  his  sepulchre,  was  no  bad  method  of  ex- 

*  Though  others  are  of  opinion  that  they  were  part  of  the  ten  tribes 
that  were  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Assyrians,  and  settled  in  that  coun- 
try, which  was  then  unjder  their  dominion. — Amer.  Edition. 
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pressing  to  whom  it  belonged.  This  method  might 
have  been  used  before  alphabetical  writing  was  in- 
vented;  and  as  the  bishop  of  Clogher*  ingeniously 
conjectures,  may  easily  be  supposed  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  worship  of  animals  and  vegetables  among  the 
Egyptians  f. 

As,  in  after  ages,  improvements  were  made  in  this 
method  by  the  Greeks  who  settled  in  Egypt,  who 
erected  statues  holding  in  their  hands  the  things  which 
the  former  inhabitants  had  been  satisfied  with  por- 
traying upon  the  sepulchres,  the  same  learned  person, 
with  great  appearance  of  reason,  conjectures  that  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  Casius  holding  a  pomegranate  in  his 
hand  was  originally  designed  for  Caphtor,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Moses,  and  whose  name  signifies  a  pome- 
granate in  Hebrew,  which  was  the  original  language 
of  that  country.-  This  conjecture  receives  additional 
confirmation  from  considering  that  this  Caphtor,  who 
seems  to  have  come  along  with  his  great  grandfather 
Ham  into  Egypt,  was  "  the  first  Egyptian  warrior  that 
we  meet  with  any  account  of  in  real  history,  who  ex- 
tended his  conquests  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Egypt," 
and,  "who,  in  company  with  his  brethren  the  Philistines, 
dispossessed  the  A  vim  of  that  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
which  was  afterwards  called  Philistia, — and  was  dei- 
fied after  his  death  J.  "  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  he 
might  have  been  the  same  person  also  with  Dionysius 
the  elder,  or  the  great  Bacchus. 

The  apparent  convenience  of  those  monuments  to  re- 
ceive inscriptions  would  probably  set  men's  ingenuity 

•  Dr.RobertClayton.  He  died  in  175B,agedG3.  See  Biog.  iJrif.iii.6S0. 
-Ed. 

t  Seethe  Bishop's"  Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  Hieroglyphics,  and  the 
Mttbology  uf  the  ancient  Heathens,"  annexed  to  .4  Joarnatfrom  Grand 
Cam  to  Mount  Sinai,  Sec.  1753.  p.  94.— FA. 

;  See  Ibid.  pp.  86  to  9i.—  Kd. 
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to  work,  and  greatly  accelerate  the  invention  oiwriting, 
both  hieroglyphic^  and  alphabetical.  And  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  letters  and  characters  of  all  kinds 
were  made  upon  wood,  stone,  metal,  and  such  like  du- 
rable materials,  long 'before*  they  were  made  use  of  in 
common  life. 

The  imperfection  of  monuments,  even  with  inscrip- 
tions, is,  that  they  could  record  only  *ftw  events,  in  a 
manner  destitute  of  circumstances,  and  that  they  are 
not  easily  multiplied ;  so  that,  remaining  single,  and 
little  care  being  taken  to  renew  them,  the  materials 
would  in  time  moulder  away*  and  the  inscription  be- 
come effaced.  And  the  attention  which  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  keep  them  in  repair,  would  hardly  suffice  for 
the  preservation  of  the  traditional  explications.  The 
Arundelian  marbles  *,  which  contain  all  the  leading 
events  of  the  Grecian  history  till  sixty  years  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  the  Capitolane 
marbles,  which  contain  a  catalogue  of  the  Roman  ma- 
gistrates, and  die  principal  events  of  their  history,. du- 
ring the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  are  justly  reckoned 
among  the  most  valuable  remains  of  monumental  in- 
scriptions. 


LECTURE    VI. 

Coins  and  medals,  with  respect  to  their  uses  in  His- 
tory, may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  portable  monu- 
ments. The  materials  of  both  are  similar,  and  the 
events  they  record  are  single  and  remarkable.  The 
small  size  of  a  coin  does  not  even  admit  of  its  being 

*  "  Called  also  the  Parian  Chronicle,  supposed  to  have  been  engraven 
264  B.  C."    See  Arundel,  in  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  1789.  i.  342.— Ed. 
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so  circumstantial  as  a  monument;  and  though,  for  the 
same  reason,  it  be  more  liable  to  be  lost,  it  is  also  more 
capable  of  being  concealed,  and  is  not  exposed  to  the 
injuries  of  the  weather*.  Also,  as  great  numbers  are 
struck  at  the  same  time,  they  are  easily  multiplied,  so 
that,  upon  the  whole,  they  stand  a  much  fairer  chance 
of  being  seen  by  posterity.  Accordingly,  we  have  in- 
numerably more  coins  that  were  struck  in  ancient 
times  than  there  are  ancient  monuments  standing  in  the 
world  ;  and  though  we  may  be  more  liable  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  pretended  antiques,  this  consideration 
affects  the  virtuoso  more  than  the  historian.  For  if 
the  new  ones  be  exact  copies  of  ancient  coins,  they 
corrupt  no  history ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  worth  any 
persons  while  to  coin  a  piece  whose  known  existence 
las  not  acquired  it  some  degree  of  reputation. 

If  we  attend  only  to  the  original  and  primary  use  of 
coins,  we  ought  to  make  no  mention  of  them  among 
the  direct  methods  of  recording  events.  For  all  the 
ancient  coins  which  have  now  obtained  the  name  of 
mtdaU,  were  nothing  more  than  the  stamped  money  of 
ancient  nations.  Yet  as  the  monumental  use  of  such 
portable  pieces  of  metal,  struck  by  the  direction  of  a 
itate,  was  so  very  obvious,  it  was  not  long  before 
tins  double  use  of  them  was  attended  to.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  impression  of  the  Crcesei,  coins  so 
called  from  Crcesus,  who  is  the  first  prince  in  the 
world  whose  coined  money  is  mentioned  by  historians, 
and  which  were  afterwards  re-coined  by  Darius  the 
Mede,  and  from  him  received  the  name  of  Dorics  \. 
But  the  Latins  coined  their  first  money  with  the  head 
of  Saturn  on  one  side  and  the  figure  of  a  ship  on  the 
her,  in  memory  of  his  coming  into  Italy  by  sea  ;  and 


•  See  Pope's  Vtrtti  pi 
t  See  Newton's  Chrtn 


:d  lo  Addison's  Dialogues. —  Erf. 
..  391.  A.  U.  Hi*,  v.  ISO.—  Ed. 
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upon  every  new  event,  or  the  accession  of  a  new  ma- 
gistrate in  the  Roman  empire,  the  dies  of  their  coins 
were  changed,  to  take  proper  notice  of  that  new  cir- 
cumstance. No  anecdotes,  indeed,  of  a  private  nature 
are  found  on  them.  For  though  some  few  pieces  under 
the  emperors  were  coined  in  honour  of  the  senate,  the 
army,  or  the  people ;  no  private  persons  had  that  ho- 
nour, except  they  were  related  to  the  emperor. 

Such  a  number  of  events  have  been  recorded  by 
ancient  medals,  and  so  great  has  been  the  care  of  the 
moderns  in  collecting  and  preserving  them,  that  they 
now  give  great  light  to  history;  in  confirming  such 
passages  as  are  true  in  old  authors,  in  ascertaining 
what  was  before  doubtful,  and  in  recording  such  as 
were  omitted. .  It  is  remarkable  that  history  scarce 
makes  any  mention  of  Balbec,  or  Palmyra,  whose 
ruins  are  so  famous ;  and  we  have  little  knowledge  of 
them  but  what  is  supplied  by  inscriptions.  "  It  is  by 
this  means  that  Monsieur  Vaillant  has  disembroiled  a 
history  that  was  lost  to  the  world  before  his  time,  and 
out  of  a  short  collection  of  medals  he  has  given  us  a 
chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Syria  * ; "  though  it  will 
hardly  be  regarded  as  supplying  any  important  defect 
in  history,  that  medals  inform  us  of  wives  and  children 
of  emperors,  which  have  not  been  taken  notice  of  bj 
any  person  whatever. 

All  the  principal  events  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV 
have  been  recorded  in  a  set  of  medals,  struck  for  tha 
very  purpose.  But  the  inconvenience  attending  mo 
dern  medals  is,  that,  not  being  used  as  the  curren 
coin  of  any  state,  and  being  made  of  very  costly  ma 
terials,  they  are  confined  to  the  cabinets  of  a  few  per 
sons.     This  was  not  the  case  of  any  of  the  ancien 

*  Addison,  Dial.  I.   Works,  1777.  iii  p.  20.— Ed. 
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medals*,  except  a  few  of  a  larger  size,  and  more  cu- 
rious workmanship,  which  were  struck  by  the  emperors 
for  presents  to  their  friends,  foreign  princes,  or  ambas- 
sadors, Sec.,  and  which  we  now  distinguish  by  the 
name  of  medallions. 
But  medals  are  not  only,  or  perhaps  chiefly,  valuable 
are  a  means  of  preserving  the  knowledge  of 
the  leading  events  in  history;  they  have  likewise  been 
I  WMnfl  of  transmitting  to  us  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  many  things  which  we  are  desirous  of  forming  au 
idea  of,  than  any  history,  by  means  of  verbal  descrip- 
tion, could  possibly  give  us.  We  find  upon  them 
traces  of  custom*  and  maimers,  the  figures  of  ancient 
buildings,  instruments,  habits,  and  of  avariety  of  things 
which  show  the  state  of  the  arts  and  conveniences  of 
lit'--,  in  the  age  wherein  the  medals  were  struck  ;  and 
mauy  things  in  nature  which  historians  have  passed 
unnoticed,  as  being  familiar  in  the  times  in  which  they 
wrote,  or  have  omitted,  as  not  being  aware  that  they 
would  ever  engage  the  curiosity  of  after  ages. 

It  is  also  very  amusing  to  view  upon  medals  the  fea- 
tures of  the  great  men  of  antiquity  ;  which,  if  they  were 
ftruck  in  an  age  in  winch  the  arts  flourished,  as  is  the 
case  with  many  of  the  Roman,  and  particularly  of  the 
tirecian  medals,  we  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  they 
are  sufficiently  exact.  And  even  if  they  were  struck 
ia  an  age  which  did  not  excel  in  the  arts  of  painting, 
statuary,  and  carving ;  yet,  as  faces  are  chiefly  drawn 
upon  coins  in  profile,  any  person  who  has  taken  notice 
'jf  xltaikivs  may  conceive  that  a  very  striking  likeness 
.  ■-. i ly  be  hit  otf  in  that  way.  However,  in  gene- 
ral, so  extremely  exact  are  the  drawings  of  mostsingle 
upon  the  old  medals  of  the  best  ages,  that  even 

• "  An  old  Human, "  >,iys  Addison, "  h;id  his  |iurse  full  of  the  same  pieces 
Uatwenow  prc-erve  in  rmbioets. — A  fresh  coin  was  a  kind  of  Gaielle, 
4itpuhlished  the  latetl  news  of  the  empire."  Works,  iii.  p.  Ml.— Ed. 
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those  famous  painters  Raphael,  Le  Bran,  and  Rubens 
thought  it  worth  their  while  thoroughly  to  study  them 
and  preserve  cabinets  of  them.  And  indeed  the  ge 
nerality  of  figures  on  many  of  the  Grecian  medals  hav« 
a  design,  an  attitude,  a  force,  and  a  delicacy,  in  th< 
expression  even  of  the  muscles  and  veins  of  human  fi 
gures,  and  they  are  supported  by  so  high  a  relief,  tha 
they  infinitely  surpass  both  the  Roman  medals  anc 
most  of  the  moderns.  The  ouly  defect  in  the  drawing 
upon  old  medals  is,  that  buildings  and  other  object! 
are  seen  only  in  front,  and  never  in  perspective,  an  ar 
with  which  the  ancients  were  but  little  acquainted* 

Upon  medals  are  seen  plans  of  the  most  consider 
able  buildings  of  ancient  Rome.  "  One  might  make  ai 
entire  galley,"  says  Mr.  Addison,  "  out  of  the  planj 
.that  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  reverses  of  several  ok 
coins."  We  see  also  the  habits  and  dresses  of  differen 
persons  in  different  ages.  "  Nor  are  they  only  chargec 
with  things,  but  with  many  ancient  customs,  as  sacri 
fices,  triumphs,  congiaries,  allocutions,  decursions,  lee 
tisterniums,  and  a  thousand  other  antiquated  name 
and  ceremonies  that  we  should  not  have  had  so  just  I 
notion  of,  were  they  not  still  preserved  on  coins.  With 
out  the  help  of  coins,"  as  the  same  author  pleasantly 
observes,  "  we  should  never  have  known  which  wai 
the  first  of  the  emperors  that  wore  a  beard,  or  rode  ii 
stirrups*." 

Old  coins  exhibit  likewise  the  general  character  anc 
taste  of  the  several  emperors.  Thus  we  see  Nero  witl 
a  fiddle,  and  Commodus  dressed  in  his  lion's  skin 
though  we  are  not  to  trust  to  coins  for  the  characters 
of  princes  f.     If  so,  Claudius  would  be  as  great  aeon 

*  Dial.  I.  Works,  iii.  19,  26.— Ed 

f  u  My  ciceroni  would  discover  a  Commodus  through  the  disguise  of  tfa 
club  and  lion's  akin,  and  find  out  such  an  one  to  be  Livia,  that  was  dresse 
up  like  a  C*re*  »  Ibid.  p.  22.— Ed. 
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queror  as  Julius  Ceesar,  and  Domitiau  as  good  a  man 
as  Titus.  For  though  the  coinage  at  Rome  was  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  of  the  senate,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  iu  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  they  consulted 
the  taste  and  pleasure  of  the  emperors. 

Several  of  these  advantages  medals  possess  in  com- 
mon with  some  monumental  inscriptions.  They  also 
agree  in  this,  that  from  medals  and  inscriptions  only 
we  can  form  any  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  art  and 
manner  of  writing  in  different  nations  and  ages.  Writ- 
ing upon  other  materials  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
w  durable.  In  fact,  the  oldest  manuscripts  are  few, 
lad  modern,  in  comparison  of  thousands  of  coins  and 
inscriptions. 

Upon  medals  are  preserved  the  entire  forms  of  many 
ancient  edifices,  and  probably  the  attitudes  of  famous 
>talues,  and  copies  of  celebrated  paintings,  of  which 
there  are  now  no  other  remains,  What  confirms  this 
conjecture  is,  that  "  the  Hercules  Famese,  the  Ve- 
nus of  .\  f edicts,  the  Apollo  in  the  Belvede/-a,  and  the 
famous  Marcus  Aurelius  on  horseback,  which  are  per- 
haps the  four  most  beautiful  statues  extant,  make  their 
appearance  all  of  them  on  ancient  medals  ;  though  the 
figures  that  represent  them  were  never  thought  to  be 
the  copies  of  statues,  till  the  statues  themselves  were 
discovered  "." 

On  the  subject  of  the  use  of  ancient  medals, (though 
it  he  an  use  of  them  that  lias  little  relation  to  history,) 
1  shall  just  mention  the  principal  subject  of  Mr.  Ad- 
dison's ingenious  treatise  on  medals :  viz.  that  ancient 
medals  and  ancient  poetry  throw  great  light  upon  one 
toother.  He  has  there  exhibited  a  variety  of  examples, 
ia  which  the  poet,  and  the  artist  who  made  the  medal, 
e  bad  the  same  thought,  or  copied  from  the  very 
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ihose  famous  painters  Raphael,  Le  Bran,  and  Rubens, 
thought  it  worth  their  while  thoroughly  to  study  them, 
and  preserve  cabinets  of  them.  And  indeed  the  ge- 
nerality of  figures  on  many  of  the  Grecian  medals  have 
a  design,  an  attitude,  a  force,  and  a  delicacy,  in  the 
expression  even  of  the  muscles  and  veins  of  human  fi- 
gures, and  they  are  supported  by  so  high  a  relief,  that 
they  infinitely  surpass  both  the  Roman  medals  and 
most  of  the  moderns.  The  only  defect  in  the  drawing 
upon  old  medals  is,  that  buildings  and  other  objects 
are  seen  only  in  front,  and  never  in  perspective,  an  art 
with  which  the  ancients  were  but  little  acquainted. 

Upon  medals  are  seen  plans  of  the  most  consider- 
able buildings  of  ancient  Rome.  "  One  might  make  an 
entire  galley,"  says  Mr.  Addison,  "  out  of  the  plans 
that  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  reverses  of  several  old 
coins."  We  see  also  the  habits  and  dresses  of  different 
persons  in  different  ages.  "  Nor  are  they  only  charged 
with  things,  but  with  many  ancient  customs,  as  sacri- 
fices, triumphs,  congiaries,  allocutions,  decursions,  leo 
tisterniums,  and  a  thousand  other  antiquated  names 
and  ceremonies  that  we  should  not  have  had  so  just  a 
notion  of,  were  they  not  still  preserved  on  coins.  With- 
out the  help  of  coins,"  as  the  same  author  pleasantly 
observes,  "  we  should  never  have  known  which  was 
the  first  of  the  emperors  that  wore  a  beard,  or  rode  in 
stirrups*." 

Old  coins  exhibit  likewise  the  general  character  and 
taste  of  the  several  emperors.  Thus  we  see  Nero  with 
a  fiddle,  and  Commodus  dressed  in  his  lion's  skin, 
though  we  are  not  to  trust  to  coins  for  the  characters 
of  princes  f.     If  so,  Claudius  would  be  as  great  acon- 

*  Dial.  I.  Work*.  Hi.  19,  26.— Ed 

t  "My  ciceroni  would tliscover  a  Commodus  through  the  disguise  cf  uw 
club  and  lion's  skin,  and  find  out  such  an  one  to  be  litis,  that  was  dresses' 
up  like  a  fe mi."  Ibid.  p.  22.— -JSrf. 
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queror  as  Julius  Caesar,  and  Domitian  as  good  a  man 
as  Titus.  For  though  the  coinage  at  Rome  was  sub- 
ject to  thu  direction  of  the  seuate,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  they  consulted 
the  taste  and  pleasure  of  the  emperors. 

Several  of  these  advantages  medals  possess  in  com- 
mon with  some  monumental  inscriptions.  They  also 
agree  in  this,  that  from  medals  and  inscriptions  only 
we  can  form  any  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  art  and 
manner  of  writing  in  different  nations  and  ages.  Writ- 
ing upon  other  materials  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
»  durable.  In  fact,  the  oldest  manuscripts  are  few, 
and  modem,  in  comparison  of  thousands  of  coins  and 
inscriptions. 

Upon  medals  are  preserved  the  entire  forms  of  many 
ancient  edijtce.s,  and  probably  the  attitudes  of  famous 
statues,  and  copies  of  celebrated  paintings,  of  which 
there  are  now  no  other  remains,  What  confirms  this 
conjecture  is,  that  "  the  Hercules  Farnese,  the  Ve- 
nus of  Medicis,  the  Apollo  in  the  Belvedera,  and  the 
famous  Marcus  Aurelitis  on  horseback,  which  are  per- 
haps the  four  most  beautiful  statues  extant,  make  their 
appearance  all  of  them  on  ancient  medals  ;  though  the 
figures  that  represent  them  were  never  thought  to  be 
the  copies  of  statues,  till  the  statues  themselves  were 
discovered  *." 

On  the  subject  of  the  use  of  ancient  medals, (though 
it  be  an  use  of  them  that  has  little  relation  to  history,) 
t  shall  just  mention  the  principal  subject  of  Mr.  Ad- 
dison's ingenious  treatise  on  medals :  viz.  that  ancient 
medals  and  ancient  poetry  throw  great  light  upon  one 
another.  He  has  there  exhibited  a  variety  of  examples, 
>Q  which  the  poet,  and  the  artist  who  made  the  medal. 
We  bad  the  same  thought,  or  copied  from  the  very 
-  Addison,  Dial.  I.  HWfr».iii.  95.— Ed 
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those  famous  painters  Raphael,  Le  Bran,  and  Rubens, 
thought  it  worth  their  while  thoroughly  to  study  them, 
and  preserve  cabinets  of  them.  And  indeed  the  ge- 
nerality of  figures  on  many  of  the  Grecian  medals  have 
a  design,  an  attitude,  a  force,  and  a  delicacy,  in  the 
expression  even  of  the  muscles  and  veins  of  human  fi- 
gures, and  they  are  supported  by  so  high  a  relief,  thai 
they  infinitely  surpass  both  the  Roman  medals  and 
most  of  the  moderns.  The  ouly  defect  in  the  drawing 
upon  old  medals  is,  that  buildings  and  other  object! 
are  seen  only  in  front,  and  never  in  perspective,  an  art 
with  which  the  ancients  were  but  little  acquainted. 

Upon  medals  are  seen  plans  of  the  most  consider- 
able buildings  of  ancient  Rome.  "  One  might  make  an 
entire  galley,"  says  Mr.  Addison,  "  out  of  the  plam 
that  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  reverses  of  several  old 
coins."  We  see  also  the  habits  and  dresses  of  different 
persons  in  different  ages.  "  Nor  are  they  only  charged 
with  things,  but  with  many  ancient  customs,  as  sacri 
fices,  triumphs,  congiaries,  allocutions,  decursions,  leo 
tisterniums,  and  a  thousand  other  antiquated  name* 
and  ceremonies  that  we  should  not  have  had  so  just  I 
notion  of,  were  they  not  still  preserved  on  coins.  With* 
out  the  help  of  coins,"  as  the  same  author  pleasantly 
observes,  "  we  should  never  have  known  which  wst 
the  first  of  the  emperors  that  wore  a  beard,  or  rode  in 
stirrups*." 

Old  coins  exhibit  likewise  the  general  character  and 
taste  of  the  several  emperors.  Thus  we  see  Nero  with 
a  fiddle,  and  Commodus  dressed  in  his  lion's  skin, 
though  we  are  not  to  trust  to  coins  for  the  characters 
of  princes  f.     If  so,  Claudius  would  be  as  great  aeon- 

*  Dial.  I.  Works,  ill.  19,  26.— Ed 

f  "My  cicf  rani  would  discover  a  Commodus  through  the  disguise  of  4( 
club  and  lion's  akin,  and  find  out  such  an  one  to  be  JUri*,  that  was  dnattl 
up  like  a  Ctret »  Ibid.  p.  22. — Ed. 
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qaeror  as  Julius  Cresar,  and  Domitian  as  good  a  man 
u  Titus,  For  though  the  coinage  at  Rome  was  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  of  the  seuate,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  they  consulted 
the  taste  and  pleasure  of  the  emperors. 

Several  of  these  advantages  medals  possess  in  com- 
mon with  some  monumental  inscriptions.  They  also 
agree  in  this,  that  from  medals  and  inscriptions  only 
we  can  form  any  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  art  and 
manner  of  writing  in  different  nations  and  ages.  Writ- 
be  upou  other  materials  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
Murable.  In  fact,  the  oldest  manuscripts  are  few, 
modern,  in  comparison  of  thousands  of  coins  and 
iptions. 
pon.  medals  are  preserved  the  entire  forms  of  many 
ancient  edifices,  and  probably  the  attitudes  of  famous 
itatues,  and  copies  of  celebrated  paintings,  of  which 
there  are  now  no  other  remains,  What  confirms  this 
conjecture  is,  that  "  the  Hercules  Farnese,  the  Ve- 
nus of  Med'uis,  the  Apollo  in  the  Belvedera,  and  the 
famous  Marcus  Aurelius  on  horseback,  which  are  per- 
haps the  four  most  beautiful  statues  extant,  make  their 
appearance  all  of  them  on  ancient  medals  ;  though  the 
figures  that  represent  them  were  never  thought  to  be 
Ac  copies  of  statues,  till  the  statues  themselves  were 
discovered  *." 

On  the  subject  of  the  use  of  ancient  medals, (though 
it  be  an  use  of  them  that  has  little  relation  to  history,) 
1  shall  just  mention  the  principal  subject  of  Mr.  Ad- 
dison's ingenious  treatise  on  medals :  viz.  that  ancient 
fcedals  and  ancient  poetry  throw  great  light  upon  one 
Mother.  He  has  there  exhibited  a  variety  of  examples, 
in  which  the  poet,  and  the  artist  who  made  the  medal, 
taw  had  the  same  thought,  or  copied  from  the  very 
vMi-.n.  Dial.  f.  UVU  iii.  «.— JU, 
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fhose  famous  painters  Raphael,  Le  Brun,  and  Ruben 
thought  it  worth  their  while  thoroughly  to  study  then 
and  preserve  cabinets  of  them.  And  indeed  the  g 
nerality  of  figures  on  many  of  the  Grecian  medals  hai 
a  design,  an  attitude,  a  force,  and  a  delicacy,  in  tt 
expression  even  of  the  muscles  and  veins  of  human  i 
gures,  and  they  are  supported  by  so  high  a  relief,  thi 
they  infinitely  surpass  both  the  Roman  medals  an 
most  of  the  moderns.  The  ouly  defect  in  the  drawin 
upon  old  medals  is,  that  buildings  and  other  objec 
are  seen  only  in  front,  and  never  in  perspective,  an  a 
with  which  the  ancients  were  but  little  acquainted. 

Upon  raedals  are  seen  plans  of  the  most  conside 
able  buildings  of  ancient  Rome.  "  One  might  make  t 
entire  galley/'  says  Mr.  Addison,  "  out  of  the  plat 
.that  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  reverses  of  several  ol 
coins."  We  see  also  the  habits  and  dresses  of  differej 
persons  in  different  ages.  "  Nor  are  they  only  charge 
with  things,  but  with  many  ancient  customs,  as  saci 
fices,  triumphs,  congiaries,  allocutions,  decursions,  le 
tisterniums,  and  a  thousand  other  antiquated  nam* 
and  ceremonies  that  we  should  not  have  had  so  just 
notion  of,  were  they  not  still  preserved  on  coins.  Will 
out  the  help  of  coins,"  as  the  same  author  pleasant 
observes,  "  we  should  never  have  known  which  wi 
the  first  of  the  emperors  that  wore  a  beard,  or  rode  i 
stirrups*." 

Old  coins  exhibit  likewise  the  general  characters 
taste  of  the  several  emperors.  Thus  we  see  Nero  wit 
a  fiddle,  and  Commodus  dressed  in  his  lion's  ski 
though  we  are  not  to  trust  to  coins  for  the  charactei 
of  princes  f.     If  so,  Claudius  Would  be  as  great  aco 

*  Dial.  I.  Works.  Hi.  19,  26.— Ed 

f  "My  ciceroni  would  discover  a  Commodtu  through  the  disguise  oft 
club  and  lion's  akin,  and  find  out  such  an  one  to  be  Uvia,  that  was  dress 
up  like  a  C§rti  »  Ibid.  p.  *2.— Erf. 
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queror  as  Julius  Caesar,  and  Domitian  as  good  a  man 
as  Titus.  For  though  the  coinage  at  Rome  was  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  of  the  senate,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  iu  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  they  consulted 
the  taste  and  pleasure  of  the  emperors. 

Several  of  these  advantages  medals  possess  in  com- 
mon with  some  monumental  inscriptions.  They  also 
agree  iu  this,  that  from  medals  and  inscriptions  only 
ire  can  form  any  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  art  and 
manner  of  writing  in  different  nations  and  ages.  Writ- 
ing upon  other  materials  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
(o  durable.  In  fact,  the  oldest  manuscripts  are  few, 
lad  modern,  in  comparison  of  thousands  of  coins  and 
inscriptions. 

Upon  medals  are  preserved  the  entire  forms  of  many 
ancient  edifices,  and  probably  the  attitudes  of  famous 
statues,  and  copies  of  celebrated  paintings,  of  which 
tbere  are  now  no  other  remains,  What  confirms  this 
conjecture  is,  that  "  the  Hercules  Farnese,  the  Ve~ 
m  of  Medicis,  the  Apollo  in  the  Belvedera,  and  the 
I  femous  Marcus  Aurelius  on  horseback,  which  are  per- 
I  laps  the  four  most  beautiful  statues  extant,  make  their 
ippearance  all  of  them  on  ancient  medals  ;  though  the 
figures  that  represent  them  were  never  thought  to  be 
tii'.v  copies  of  statues,  till  the  statues  themselves  were 
discovered  *." 

On  the  subject  of  the  use  of  ancient  medals,(though 
■L  be  an  use  of  them  that  has  little  relation  to  history,) 
1  shall  just  mention  the  principal  subject  of  Mr.  Ad- 
dison's ingenious  treatise  on  medals  :  viz.  that  ancient 
medals  and  ancient  poetry  throw  great  light  upon  one 
toother.  He  has  there  exhibited  a  variety  of  examples, 
in  which  the  poet,  and  the  artist  who  made  the  medal, 
W  had  the  same  thought,  or  copied  from  the  very 
*  Addison,  Dial.  1.  HW*«.iii.  3j.— £rf, 
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same  common  original;  the  very  same  thing  be 
described  in  verse  and  expressed  in  sculpture, 
has  likewise  presented  us  with  a  curious  set  of  med 
which  clear  up  several  difficult  passages  in  old  authc 
and  he  has  produced  many  passages  from  the  po 
which  explain  the  reverses  of  several  medals  ;  so  1 
the  science  of  medals  makes  no  inconsiderable  fig 
in  the  Belles  Lettres. 

What  the  ancients  made  a  secondary  and  suboi 
nate  use  of  their  coins,  modern  European  states  h 
attended  to  as  a  primary  and  direct  object.  Tl 
have  struck  a  variety  of  medals  with  no  other  view  tl 
to  celebrate  some  illustrious  person,  or  to  perpeti 
the  knowledge  of  some  memorable  event.  For  mod 
medals  do  not  pass  current  in  payment  as  money ; 
at  the  same  time  that  they  answer  this,  their  prim 
use,  more  completely,  by  containing  more  circumstao 
of  a  transaction,  and  being  furnished  with  more  ] 
cise  dates ;  in  every  other  respect  they  show  a  mi 
fest  want  of  judgement  and  true  taste ;  and,  but  I 
it  is  impossible  we  should  be  deceived  in  the  mam 
and  customs  of  our  own  times,  they  might  grei 
mislead  us  in  those  respects. 

With  the  method  of  coining,  we  have  slavishly 
pied  the  manners,  customs,  habits,  and  even  the  i 
gion  of  the  ancients,  with  the  same  absurdity  an< 
the  same  degree  as  we  have  done  in  our  poetry.  T 
from  the  nature  of  things,  must  ever  be  the  fate  of 
imitations  that  are  not  made  immediately  from  nat 
If  we  copy  from  other  imitations,  we  shall  al* 
copy  too  much  ;  an  error  to  which  the  inventors  of 
art,  who  copy  only  from  nature  and  real  life,  are 
liable.  For  this  reason  every  borrowed  art  will 
ways  betray  its  original.  Thus,  though  in  anc 
medals  we  may  trace  all  the  variations  of  mode 
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.dress,  in  the  modern  we  cannot;  all  persons,  without 
distinction,  being  commonly  seen  in  a  Roman  habit. 
From  the  ancicut  medals  we  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  customs  and  religion  of  the  country  in  which  they 
were  struck  ;  but  we  might  conclude  all  the  modern 
European  states  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  Heathen,  from 
their  medals.  Had  the  Greeks  and  Romans  been  guilty 
of  the  same  extravagance,  wc  should  not  have  found 
half  the  uses  of  their  medals  that  we  now  do.  "It  is 
impossible  to  learn  from  the  French  medals,  either  the 
religion,  customs,  or  habits  of  the  French  nation  *." 

With  regard  to  taste  in  medals,  the  moderns,  attend- 
ing principally  to  their  historical  uses,  have  crowded 
(hem  too  much  with  inscriptions;  sometimes,  for  want 
of  room,  putting  a  part  of  the  legend  upon  the  external 
edge  of  the  piece  ;  whereas  the  inscriptions  upon  most 
ancient  medals  are  extremely  concise  and  elegant. 
We  even  find  entire  copies  of  verses  on  some  modern 
medals;  and  on  others  so  absurd  and  extravagant  a 
lute  is  shown,  that  the  year  of  our  Lord  is  distinguished 
by  the  letters  in  the  inscription  which  denote  it,  being 
raised  above  the  rest.  Lastly,  which  is  very  remark- 
able, considering  the  great  improvement  of  the  arts  in 
jreneral ;  many  of  the  ancient  medals,  as  was  hinted 
before,  particularly  those  of  the  kings  of  Macedon,  are 
said  by  the  connoisseurs  to  exceed  any  thing  of  modern 
dote  in  the  beauty  of  their  workmanship  and  the  de- 
licacy of  expression.  During  the  time  of  the  early 
Roman  Emperors,  the  medals  had  a  more  beautiful 
relief  than  tlie  modern.  But  about  the  time  of  Con- 
ttantine  they  became  quite  flat,  as  those  of  all  Euro- 
pean states,  which  imitated  them,  likewise  were,  till 
of  late  years.  We  likewise  copied  the  Constantino- 
See  liis  "  Parallel  between  tlie  ancient  and  modern 
Dial.  III.  Works,  iii.  143.— Ed. 
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politan   coinage  in  England  till  about  the  reign 
Henry  VII.,  in  drawing  a  full  face ;  whereas  all  fac 
were  drawn  in  profile  (which  is,  on  many  account 
far  the  most  proper  for  a  coin)  till  the  end  of  the  thii 
century. 

Considering  the  principal  historical  uses  of  medal 
without  entering  into  all  the  fanciful  views  of  a  virt 
oso,  intent  upon  completing  his  several  suites,  it  w; 
appear  no  paradox  that  the  value  of  a  medal  is  not 
be  estimated  either  from  the  size  or  the  materials  of 
but  from  what  is  curious  in  the  head,  the  reverse,  or  t] 
legend  of  it ;  from  its  rarity,  from  the  fineness  of  i 
workmanship,  or  from  the  goodness  of  its  preservatio 
Thus  an  Otho  in  silver  is  common  and  cheap ;  but  i 
Otho  in  bronze  is  very  scarce,  and  bears  an  immen 
price. 

In  modern  times  coats  of  arms  have  been  made  ui 
of  to  distinguish  families.  They  must  therefore  be 
great  use  in  tracing  pedigrees,  and  consequently  in  a 
certaining  persons  and  events  in  history. 

The  origin  of  armories  seems  to  be  ascribed  with  tl 
greatest  probability  to  the  ancient  tournaments.  Hem 
the  Fowler,  who  regulated  the  tournaments  in  Gc 
many,  was  the  first  who  introduced  these  marks  of  h 
nour.  Coats  of  arms  were  then  a  kind  of  livery,  coi 
posed  of  several  bars,  fillets,  and  colours,  to  distinguii 
the  combatants,  whose  features  could  not  be  seen  d 
ring  the  engagement.  And  those  who  had  not  be< 
concerned  in  any  tournaments  had  no  arms,  thoug 
they  were  gentlemen. 

Such  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  as  crossed  the  se 
ia  the  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  also  assumed  the 
tokens  of  honour  to  distinguish  themselves. 

Before  those  times  we  find  nothing  upon  ancie 
tombs  but  crosses,  with  gothic  inscriptions,  and  repr 
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sen  tat  ions  of  the  persons  deceased.  The  tomb  of  pope 
Clement  IV.  who  died  in  1263,  is  the  first  whereon  we 
find  any  arms;  nor  do  they  appear  on  any  coin  struck 
before  the  year  1336.  We  meet  with  figures,  it  is 
true,  much  more  ancient,  both  in  standards  and  on 
medals  ;  but  neither  princes  nor  cities  ever  had  arms 
in  form,  nor  does  any  author  make  mention  of  blazon- 
ing before  that  time. 

Originally,  none  but  the  nobility  had  the  right  of 
bearing  arms.  But  Charles  V.  king  of  France,  having 
ennobled  the  Parisians,  by  his  charter,  in  1371,  per- 
mitted them  to  bear  arms.  From  their  example,  the 
most  eminent  citizens  of  other  places  did  the  like. 

Camden  says  the  use  of  arms  was  not  established 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  he  instances  in  several 
rf  the  most  considerable  families  in  England  ;  where- 
u  till  that  time  the  son  always  bore  arms  different 
from  those  of  the  father.  About  the  same  time  it  be- 
came the  custom  in  England  for  private  gentlemen  to 
bear  arms,  borrowing  them  from  the  lords  of  whom 
they  held  in  fee,  or  to  whom  they  were  the  most  de- 
nted. 

Anns  at  present  are  of  the  nature  of  titles,  being 
both  alike  hereditary,  and  the  marks  for  distinguishing 
families  and  kindred,  as  names  are  of  persons  and  in- 
dividuals. 

All  the  methods  of  transmitting  the  knowledge  of 
events  to  posterity  which  have  hitherto  been  mentioned, 
being  more  simple  and  requiring  less  ability,  would 
probably  precede  histories  or  narratives  written  upon 
light  and  portable  materials  ;  though  these,  no  doubt, 
would  be  very  short,  plain,  and  devoid  of  ornament  at 
first.  The  traces  of  facts  left  by  the  practice  of  preced- 
ing methods  must  also  have  been  the  only  sources  from 
which  the  first  historians  could  derive  their  materials 
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for  the  histories  of  times  past.  And  since  all  nations 
and  all  arts  approach  to  perfection  by  degrees,  it  is 
probable  that  traditional  poems  and  monuments,  with 
or  without  inscriptions,  &c.  would  abound  in  those 
countries  which  produced  the  first  historians. 


LECTURE   VII. 

The  transition  from  public  monuments  to  written  his- 
tories may  easily  be  conceived  to  have  been  gradual 
and  almost  insensible.  For  the  first  writings  or  re- 
cords in  an  historical  form,  were  not  the  work  of  pri- 
vate persons,  who  wrote  either  for  their  own  reputation 
or  the  service  of  the  public  ;  but  were  made  under  the 
direction  of  some  public  magistrate ;  and,  like  the  Ca- 
pitol in  e  tables,  contained  little  more  than  a  catalogue 
of  the  chief  magistrates,  and  the  bare  mention  of  the 
principal  events  which  happened  under  their  admi- 
nistration. Such,  probably,  were  the  records  of  the 
archons  of  Athens,  the  catalogue  of  the  priestesses  of 
Juno  Argiva;  and  not  much  more,  probably,  were  the 
chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  Israel,  and  Persia,  of 
which  mention  is  made  in  the  Scriptures. 

Few  attempts  were  made  by  private  persons  to  com- 
pose history  in  the  Greek  language  (in  which  the 
oldest  writings  now  extant,  except  those  of  the  Old 
Testament,  arej  contained)  before  Herodotus,  who  is 
therefore  styled  the  father  of  history,  and  who  wrote 
about  450  years  before  Christ.  History  never  con- 
tained any  variety  of  interesting  and  curious  particu- 
lars, nor  received  any  of  those  graces  and  ornaments 
which  render  the  study  of  it  liberal,  and  engaging  to 
the  persons  not  concerned  in  the  transactions  it  re* 
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Nrdt,  till  men  of  literature  and  leisure  gave  their 
time  and  abilities  to  the  subject. 

As  but  few  transactions  could  be  transmitted  by 
all  the  methods  in  use  for  recording  them  before 
the  writing  of  history,  and  as  historians  themselves 
afford  no  sufficient  dates  for  measuring  the  intervals  of 
past  time  without  chronology ;  it  will  be  useful,  in  order 
to  form  a  general  idea  about  what  time  the  bulk  of 
history  begins  to  be  worthy  of  credit,  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  time  when  history  began  to  be  written, 
and  chronology  to  be  attended  to,  in  some  countries  of 
principal  note.  In  this  I  shall  chiefly  follow  sir  Isaac 
Newton. 

"  The  Europeans  had  no  chronology  before  the  times 
of  the  Persian  empire;  and  whatsoever  chronology 
they  now  have  of  aneienter  times  hath  been  framed 
since,  by  reasoning  and  conjecture."  What  they  call 
the  historical  age  "  wanted  a  good  chronology  for  the 
first 60 or 70  olympiads*."  And  from  such  wandering 
people  as  were  formerly  in  Europe,  there  could  be  no 
memory  of  things  done  three  or  four  generations  before 
the  use  of  letters. 

"  Josephus  tells  us  that  Cadmus  Milesius,  and  Aeu- 
the  oldest  historians  amongthe  Greeks,  "  were 
but  a  little  before  the  expedition  of  the  Persians  against 
the  Greeks. — Hellanicus,  who  was  twelve  years  older 
than  Herodotus,  digested  his  history  by  the  ages,  or 
successions  of  the  priestesses  of  Juno  Argiva.  Others 
digested  theirs  by  those  of  the  archons  of  Athens,  or 
kings  of  the  Lacedemonians']"-"  Herodotus  himself 
uses  no  particular  aera.  Thucydides  makes  use  of  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  is  the 

bject  of  his  history,  as  an  Eera  to  which  he  refers  all 

»  CirW.  r-  +s.— Ed.        t  1M.  pp.  46.  V.— Ed. 
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the  events  he  mentions.  Ephorus,  who  brought  his 
history  to  the  twentieth  year  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
"  digested  things  by  generations  ;  and  the  reckoning  by 
the  olympiads,  or  by  any  other  (Era,  was  not  yet  in  use 
among  the  Greeks.  The  Arundelian  marbles  were 
composed  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  yet  mention  not  the  olympiads,  nor  any 
other  standing  aera,  but  reckon  backward  from  the  time 
then  present — In  the  next  olympiad,  Timaeus  Siculus 
wrote  a  history  down  to  his  own  times,  according  to  the 
olympiads. — Eratosthenes  wrote  above  an  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  was 
followed  by  Apollodorus ;  and  these  two  have  been 
followed  eversince  by  chronologers*." 

As  Cambyses  destroyed  all  the  records  of  Egypt, 
such  as  they  were,  we  have  no  account  of  that  people 
which  can  be  depended  upon,  before  their  intercourse 
with  the  Greeks,  from  whom,  indeed,  is  derived  all 
that  we  know  of  them,  and  that  was  not  before  the  time 
of  Psammeticus,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  661 
before  Christ.  This  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  who, 
when  he  is  speaking  of  those  Grecians  who  had  helped 
to  set  Psammeticus  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  says  that 
the  Ionians  and  Carians  continued  for  a  long:  time  to 
inhabit  those  parts  which  lay  near  the  sea,  below  the 
city  of  Bubastis,  in  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile, 
till  in  succeeding  times  Amasis  king  of  Egypt  caused 
them  to  abandon  their  habitations,  and  settle  at  Mem- 
phis, to  defend  him  against  the  Egyptians.  But  from 
the  time  of  their  establishment,  he  says,  they  had 
so  constant  a  communication  with  the  Greeks,  that  one 
may  justly  say  we  know  all  things  that  passed  in  Egypt 
from  the  reign  of  Psammeticus  to  our  age. 

"  As  for  the  chronology  of  the  Latins,  that  is  still 

•  Newton's  Ckronol.  pp.  47,  48.— Ed. 
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more  uncertain,"  than  that  of  the  Greeks.  "  Plutarch 
represents  great  uncertainties  in  the  originals  of  Rome; 
and  so  doth  Servius.  The  old  records  of  the  Latins  were 
burnt  by  the  Gauls,  120  years  after  the  Regiluge,  and 
64  years  before  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great : 
lad  Quintus  Fabius  Pictor,  the  oldest  historian  of  the 
Latins,  lived  an  hundred  years  later  than  that  king,  and 
took  almost  all  things  from  Diodes    Peparethins,  a 


"  When  the  Greeks  and  Latins  were  forming  their 
technical  chronology,  there  were  great  disputes  about 
the  antiquity  of  Rome.  The  Greeks  made  it  much 
older  than  the  Olympiads.  Some  of  them  said  it  was 
built  by  /Eneas  ;  others  by  Romus,  the  son  or  grand- 
k>q  of  ^Eneas;  others  by  Romus  the  son  or  grandson 
of  Latin  us,  king  of  the  Aborigines  ;  others  by  Romus 
the  son  of  Ulysses,  or  of  Aseanius,  or  of  Italus  ;  and 
K>ne  of  the  Latins  at  first  fell  in  with  the  opinion 
of  tfae  Greeks,  saying  that  it  was  built  by  Romulus, 
the  son  or  grandson  of  ./Eneas.  Timseus  Siculus  re- 
presented it  built  by  Romulus  the  grandson  of  .(Eneas, 
above  an  hundred  years  before  the  Olympiads,  and  so 
did  Naevius  the  poet,  who  was  twenty  years  older  than 
Erin  i  us,  served  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and  wrote  a 
history  of  that  war.  Hitherto  nothing  certain  was 
agreed  upon  ;  but  about  140  or  150  years  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  they  began  to  say  that 
Rome  was  built  a  second  time  by  Romulus,  in  the  fif- 
i  age  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  By  ages,  they 
int  reigns  of  the  kings  of  the  Latins  at  Albaf." 

"Scythia  beyond  the  Danube  had  no  letters,  till 
I-  Iphilas  their  bishop  formed  them  ;  which  was  about 
600  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and 
Germany  had  none  till  it  received  them  from  the  western 

•  HewtOiTs  Chronot.  p.  49.— V.I.  +   Ibid.  pp.  1SR,  1W.— W. 
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empire  of  the  Latins,  about  700  years  after  the  death  of 
that  king.  The  Huns  had  none  in  the  days  of  Procopius, 
who  flourished  850  years  after  the  death  of  that  king ;  and 
Sweden  and  Norway  received  them  still  later  *." 

With  regard  to  our  own  country,  the  Romans  are 
the  first  nation  from  whom  we  learn  any  account  of 
ourselves,  and  we  had  no  writers  of  our  own  till  the 
planting  of  Christianity,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  hept- 
archy. But  from  this  time  the  church  and  the  cloisters 
furnished  a  constant  succession  till  the  Reformation ; 
after  which,  and  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  west,  there 
can  be  no  complaint  of  want  of  writers  of  any  kind, 
or  party.  And  as  to  the  bulk  of  modern  history  in  ge- 
neral, and  indeed  a  great  part  of  what  is  now  called 
ancient  too ;  lord  Bolingbroke  justly  observes,  that 
u  since  ancient  memorials  have  been  so  critically  ex- 
amined, and  modern  memorials  have  been  so  multiplied, 
it  contains  such  a  probable  series  of  events,  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  improbable,  as  force  the  assent 
of  every  man  who  is  in  his  senses,  and  are  therefore 
sufficient  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  study  of  his- 
tory f." 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  close  this  account  of  historians 
properly  so  called,  with  observing,  that,  of  ancient  his- 
torians, a  contemporary  writer  is  to  be  preferred  ;  but 
that  among  the  moderns,  a  later  writer  is  almost  unir 
versally  preferable.  The  ancients  we  credit  in  pro- 
portion to  the  merit  of  their  evidence  for  what  they 
relate.  The  moderns  we  chiefly  regard  according  to 
their  accuracy  and  diligence  in  comparing  and  ascer- 
taining the  evidence  they  can  collect  from  others. 
The  difference  is  founded  on  this  consideration,  that 
for  want  of  memorials  of  ancient  transactions,  the  more 
time  has  elapsed  after  they  happened,  the  more  du- 

•  Newton's  Chronol.  pp.  49,  50.— JCd.     f  Letter  IV.  1752.  p.  118.— Ed. 
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bious  die  history  grows.  Whereas  in  modern  times, 
every  event  of  consequence  is  instantly  committed  to 
writing,  in  some  form  or  other,  by  a  thousand  hands. 
These  are  brought  to  light  only  by  degrees  ;  and  con- 
sidering that  no  person,  or  those  immediately  connected 
with  him,  can  know  the  whole  of  any  very  complex 
transaction,  and  moreover  that  no  person  who  writes  the 
history  of  his  own  times  can  escape  the  influence  of 
prejudice,  for  or  against  particular  persons  and  schemes ; 
a  later  writer,  who  views  things  with  more  coolness, 
and  has  a  greater  variety  of  materials  to  compare,  has 
certainly  a  great  advantage  over  any  that  went  before 

Oar  own  history,  till  the  Reformation,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  is  far  better  understood  this  century  than  it 
was  the  last ;  and  every  year  brings  us  acquainted  with 
some  new  memoir  concerning  the  transactions  of  the 
middle  of  that,  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Nay,  so  much  weight  is  due  to  this  considera- 
tion, that  we  hardly  need  scruple  to  say,  notwithstand- 
ing the  loss  of  many  valuable  histories,  that  we  have 
almost  as  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  most  important 
events  of  several  periods  even  in  the  classical  history, 
as  the  generality  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  who  lived 
in  those  periods  could  attain  to.  However,  with  re- 
gard to  modern  times,  a  contemporary  writer,  were  he 
entirely  free  from  prejudice,  writes  under  great  disad- 
vantages, in  point  of  intelligence  only,  in  comparison 
with  one  who  comes  after  him ;  who,  with  inferior 
qualifications,  will  easily  be  able  to  supply  his  defi- 
ciences,  if  not  correct  his  mistakes.  And  it  can  only 
be  with  respect  to  times  in  which  there  is  agreat  scarcity 
of  materials,  and  where  those  have  been  transmitted 
through  the  hands  of  several  dependent  evidences, 
that  a  contrary  rule  is  to  be  observed. 
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LECTURE    VIII. 

The  methods  of  recording  events  which  have  hitherto 
been  mentioned,  may  be  termed  direct,  because  they 
were  contrived,  and  made  use  of,  for  that  purpose ;  and 
the  notices  of  past  events  with  which  they  furnish  us, 
are  the  most  copious  source  of  History  in  after  ages. 
But  there  is  a  variety  of  other  methods  in  which  the 
knowledge  of  events,  and  of  the  situation  of  things  in 
times  past,  is  communicated  to  us  indirectly;  as  from 
many  circumstances,  which  do  not  at  all  partake  of  the 
nature  of  records,  persons  of  sagacity  and  attention  will 
be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  state  of  things,  and  to 
distinguish  the  intervals  of  time,  in  past  ages.  I  shall 
mention  a  few  of  these,  in  order  to  give  you  some  idea 
what  a  variety  of  things  an  accurate  historian  must  at- 
tend to,  and  from  what  unexpected  quarters  he  may 
sometimes  receive  the  greatest  light  and  information. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  easily  be  apprehended  that, 
in  order  to  form  a  complete  idea  of  characters  and 
events  which  occur  in  any  period  of  history,  we  are  not 
to  confine  ourselves  to  books  professedly  historical. 
For  so  extensive  is  the  connexion  of  things  with  one 
another,  that  every  thing  written  or  done,  in  any  pe- 
riod of  time,  is  necessarily  related,  in  a  thousand  ways, 
to  many  other  things  that  were  transacted  at  the  same 
time ;  and  therefore  cannot  help  bearing  some  marks 
and  traces  of  those  related  particulars ;  and  by  these 
a  person  of  sagacity  will  be  led  to  the  knowledge  of 
more  things  than  he  who  transmitted  the  accounts  of  them 
intended  to  signify.  For  this  reason,  to  form  as  com- 
plete an  idea  as  possible  of  the  state  of  things  in  any 
period  of  past  time,  we  must  carefully  study  all  the  re- 
mains of  that  time,  how  foreign  soever  they  may  at  first 
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sight  appear  to  be  to  our  main  purpose.  In  this  sense, 
even  poets  and  orators  may  be  considered  as  historians, 
and  every  law  and  custom  as  a  piece  of  history. 

To  so  great  perfection  are  men  arrived  in  distin- 
guishing things  that  have  any  real  connexion,  that  the 
age  of  almost  every  writing  that  remains  of  ancient 
times  is  determined  with  great  exactness.  Indeed,  a 
writer  who  has  no  particular  design  to  conceal  the 
time  in  which  he  writes,  can  hardly  avoid  introducing 
(in  one  manner  or  other)  the  mention  of  such  parti- 
culars as  will  direct  to  it ;  or  if  he  intend  to  impose 
upon  the  world,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  but,  if  nothing 
else,  his  language  and  style  betray  him.  These  are 
things  which  are  perfectly  mechanical,  and  least  of 
all  at  a  person's  command  ;  or,  however,  what  few 
persons  ever  think  of  disguising. 

There  is  no  doubt,  in  particular,  but  that  all  the 
pieces  which  Annius  of  Viterbo*  endeavoured  to  palm 
upon  the  world  as  ancient  writings,  have  been  exposed ; 
the  innumerable  fabulous  legends  about  our  Saviour, 
the  apostles,  and  many  of  the  popish  saints,  which  long 
passed  current,  are  now  no  longer  regarded ;  and  the 
famous  Decretals,  of  which  the  popes  availed  them- 
selves so  much  in  dark  ages,  are  now  acknowledged  to 
be  forgeries,  even  by  the  catholics  themselves  f,  while 
the  real  productions  of  antiquity  stand  their  ground  the 
firmer  from  these  critical  examinations ;  and  all  the 
arguments  of  pere  Harduin;£  (who  from  seeing  num- 
berless   forgeries,  was    led    to  suspect  forgery  every 
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where)  has  not  probably  been  able  to  make  one 
nuine  classic  author  suspected. 

A  few  examples  will  more  clearly  show  what  use  a 
attentive  historian  may  make  of  books  not  properly- 
historical.     No  historian  now  extant,  or  probably  thafl 
ever  was  extant,  will  give  a  person  so  much  insighB 
into  the  real  characters  and  views  of  those  great  men 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  time  of  Cicero^ 
as  he  may  get  from  that  collection  of  letters  between: 
Cicero  and  his  friends,  which  pass  under  his  name, 
and  particularly  from  his  correspondence  withAtticus. 
These  letters,  indeed,  are  written  with  so  few  interrup- 
tions, and  with  so  much  freedom,  that  they  contain  i 
pretty  regular  and  very  faithful  history  of  the  most  active 
and  critical  partof  his  life.  They  show  us,  at  least,  in  what 
light  Cicero  himself,  who  was  a  principal  actor  in  that 
important  period,  viewed  the  characters  and  events  of 
hia  time.     And  private  diaries  and  letters,  written  by 
persons  who  were  the  chief  actors  on  the  theatre  of 
European  politics  in  the  last  century,  are  daily  coming 
to  light,  and  supplying  great  defects  in  all  our  histo- 
rians. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  from  two  passages  in  the  poem* 
of  Theognis  of  Megara,  collects  both  the  age  of  that 
writer  and  the  situation  of  the  Greeks  in  his  time. 
That  poet  exhorts  his  companions  to  be  unanimous, 
and  to  drink  and  be  merry,  without  fear  of  the  Medes; 
and  he  says  that  "discord  had  destroyed  Magnesia, 
Colophon,  and  Smyrna,  cities  of  Ionia  and  Pbrygia, 
and  would  destroy  the  Greeks'."  From  these  circum- 
stances he  infers,  that  in  the  time  of  this  author,  Cyrus 
had  conquered  those  cities  of  the  Greeks  in  Asia,  that 
the  states  of  Greece  in  Europe  were  under  great  ap- 
prehension of  being  invaded,  and  that  the  Persians 

•   Chronol.  pp.  38),  333, —  Ed, 
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had  not  then  assumed  the  superiority  over  the  Medes, 
which  they  afterwards  did. 

The  language  of  a  people  is  a  great  guide  to  an  his- 
torian, both  in  tracing  their  origin,  and  in  discovering 
the  state  of  many  other  important  circumstances  re- 
lating to  them.  Of  all  customs  and  habits,  that  of  speech, 
being-  the  most  frequently  exercised,  is  the  most  con- 
tinned,  and  least  liable  to  change.  Colonies,  therefore, 
will  always  speak  the  language  of  their  mother-coun- 
try, unless  some  event  produce  a  freer  iatercourse  with 
people  who  speak  another  language ;  and  even  the 
proportion  of  that  foreign  intercourse  may  in  some 
measure  be  estimated  by  the  degree  of  the  corruption 
of  the  language.  A  few  facts  will  clearly  explain 
these  positions. 

The  considerable  change  which  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage underwent  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity would  be  sufficient  to  inform  us,  without  the  aid 
of  any  other  circumstance,  that  few  of  the  old  inhabi- 
tants remained  in  the  country,  and  that  those  who  were 
carried  away  captive  were  either  much  separated  from 
one  another,  or  did  not  return  in  great  numbers.  The 
few  and  inconsiderable  remains  of  the  British  lan- 
guage in  the  present  English,  demonstrate  beyond  all 
contradiction,  the  havock  that  was  made  of  the  Britons 
by  our  Saxon  ancestors,  amounting  almost  to  a  total 
extirpation  and  expulsion.  And  the  Saxon  language 
spoken  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  is  a  greater  proof 
that  they  were  some  time  or  other  conquered  by  the 
Saxons,  than  the  imperfect  and  fabulous  annals  of  the 
Scotch  historians  are  of  the  contrary. 

But  the  use  of  language  to  an  historian  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  discover  the  origin  of  a  nation,  or 
the  greater  revolutions  that  Lave  befallen  it.     Lan- 
guage takes  a  tincture  from  the  civil  policy,  the  man-  , 
h  2 
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rest,  because  there  is  not  in  Latin  any  term  to  denote 
the  laity,  in  opposition  to  the  clergy,  as  there  is  in  all 
christian  countries  *. 

It  may  just  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  that  copious- 
ness and  refinement  in  language  always  keep  pace  with 
improvements  in  the  arts  and  conveniences  of  life,  and 
with  the  progress  of  science  in  a  country.  Discoveries 
of  other  kinds,  made  by  the  medium  of  language,  might 
be  mentioned ;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  of  what 
importance  the  study  of  language  may  be  to  a  person 
who  would  get  a  thorough  insight  into  tjie  history,  the 
genius,  and  the  manners  of  a  people. 


LECTURE    IX. 

The  laws  of  a  country  are  necessarily  connected  with 
every  things  belonging  to  the  people  of  it;  so  that  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  them,  and  of  their  progress, 
would  inform  us  of  every  thing  that  was  most  useful 
to  be  known  about  them ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
perfections of  historians  in  general  is  owing  to  their 
ignorance  of  law.  Indeed,  hardly  any  person,  except 
a  native,  can  come  at  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
laWs  of  any  country.  But  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented 
that  things  so  nearly  connected  as  law  and  history 
should  have  been  so  seldom  joined.  For  though  the 
history  of  battles  and  state  intrigues  be  more  engaging 
to  the  bulk  of  readers,  who  have  no  relish  for  any  thing 
but  what  interests  the  passions ;  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  progress  of  laws  and  changes  of  constitution  in 
a  state,  a  politician  may  derive  more  useful  information, 
and  a  philosopher  more  rational  entertainment,  than 

•  Eaays.xl  1777.  i.  555.— Ed. 
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from  any  other  object  he  can  attend  to.  I  shall  men- 
tioo  a  few  particulars,  by  way  of  illustration  of  what 
I  have  now  advanced. 

As  every  new  law  is  made  to  remove  some  inconve- 
nience the  state  was  subject  to  before  the  making  of  it, 
and  for  which  no  other  method  of  redress  was  effectual, 
the  law  itself  is  a  standing,  and  the  most  authentic,  evi- 
dence we  can  require  of  the  state  of  things  previous  to  it. 
Indeed,  from  the  time  that  laws  began  to  be  written  in 
some  regular  form,  the  preamble  to  each  of  them  is 
often  an  historical  account  of  the  evil  intended  to  be 
remedied  by  it,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  our  sta- 
tutes. But  a  sagacious  historian  has  little  occasion 
for  any  preamble  to  laws.  They  speak  sufficiently 
plain  of  themselves. 

When  we  read  that  a  law  was  made  by  Clothaire 
king  of  France,  that  no  person  should  be  condemned 
without  being  heard,  do  we  need  being  told  that  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  enacting  that  law  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  was  very  irregular  in  that  country,  and 
that  a  man  could  have  little  security  for  his  liberty, 
property,  or  life?  Is  it  not  a  proof  that  the  spirit  of 
hospitality  began  to  decline  among  the  Burgundians 
as  they  grew  more  civilised,  when  there  was  occasion 
for  a  law  to  punish  any  Burgundian  who  should  show 
a  stranger  to  the  house  of  a  Roman,  instead  of  enter- 
taining him  himself? 

It  is  but  an  unfavourable  idea  that  we  form  of  the 
state  of  paternal  and  filial  affection  among  the  Romans, 
from  the  tenor  of  their  laws,  which  show  an  extreme 
anxiety  to  restrain  parents  from  doing  injustice  to  their 
own  children.  Children  (say  their  laws)  are  not  to  be 
disinherited  without  just  cause,  chiefly  that  of  ingra- 
titude ;  the  cause  must  be  Bet  forth  in  the  testament ;  it 
must  be  tried  by  the  judge,  and  verified  by  witnesses, 
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if  denied.  Whereas  among  other  nations,  natural  af- 
fection, without  the  aid  of  law,  is  a  sufficient  motive 
With  parents  to  do  no  injustice  to  their  children.  A 
knowledge  of  another  part  of  the  political  constitution 
of  the  Romans  will  probably  help  us  to  a  reason  for 
the  uncommon  defect  of  natural  affection  among  them. 
The  patria  potestas  was  in  reality  the  power  of  a  mas- 
ter over  a  slave,  the  very  knowledge  and  idea  of 
which,  though  it  were  not  often  exercised,  was  enough 
to  produce  severity  in  parents,  and  fear  and  diffidence 
in  children,  which  must  destroy  mutual  confidence  and 
affection. 

Customs,  and  general  maxims  of  conduct,  being  of 
the  nature  of  unwritten  laws,  give  us  the  same  insight 
into  the  state  of  things  in  a  country.  The  high  esteem 
in  which  hospitality  is  held  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  re- 
ligious and  even  superstitious  practice  of  it  by  them, 
and  by  other  savage  nations,  shows  the  great  want  there 
is  of  that  virtue  in  those  countries,  and  that  travelling 
is  particularly  dangerous  in  them. 

The  laws  and  customs  of  a  country  show  clearly 
what  was  the  manner  of  living  and  the  occupation  of 
the  original  inhabitants  of  it.  Thus,  where  we  find 
that  the  eldest  sons  succeed  to  the  whole,  or  the  great- 
est part  of  the  estate,  we  may  be  sure  that  we  see 
traces  of  feudal  notions,  of  a  military  life,  and  a  monar- 
chical  government,  in  which  a  prince  is  better  served 
by  one  powerful  vassal  than  by  several  weak  ones. 
Where  the  children  succeed  equally,  it  is  a  mark  of  a 
state  having  been  addicted  to  husbandry,  and  inclined 
to  a  popular  equal  government.  And  where  the  young- 
est succeeds,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  people 
formerly  lived  a  pastoral  and  roving  life,  in  which  it  is 
natural  for  the  oldest  to  be  provided  for,  and  disposed 
of,  the  first,  and  the  youngest  to  take  what  is  left ;  a 
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manner  of  life  which  requires,  and  admits  of,  little  or 
no  regular  government. 

The  chaoge  of  manners,  and  way  of  living,  may  be 
traced  in  the  changes  of  the  laws.  Thus  the  change 
from  a  military  to  a  commercial  state  may  be  traced 
in  England  by  the  progress  of  our  laws,  particularly 
those  relating  to  the  alienation  of  landed  property ; 
a  thing  absolutely  inconsistent  with  strict  feudal  no- 
tions, and  for  a  long  time  impracticable  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  which  took  place  by  degrees,  as  the  interests 
of  commerce  were  perceived  to  require  that  every 
thing  valuable  should  circulate  as  freely  as  possible  in 
a  state.  It  must  however  be  considered,  that  the  change 
of  laws  does  not  keep  an  equal  pace  with  the  change 
of  manners,  but  follows  sometimes  far  behind.  In 
almost  every  case,  the  reason  and  necessity  of  the 
thing  first  introduce  a  change  in  the  practice,  before 
t!ie  authority  of  law  confirms  and  authorises  it.  This 
too  is  easy  to  be  traced  in  many  of  our  English  laws, 
and  particularly  those  which  relate  to  the  easy  trans- 
ferring of  landed  property,  for  the  purpose  of  trade 
and  commerce. 

Without  entering  into  particular  laws,  wc  may  ob- 
serve of  the  state  of  laws  in  general,  as  was  observed 
with  regard  to  language,  that  copiousness  and  refine- 
ment in  them,  and  even  intricacy  and  tediousness  in 
the  administration  of  them,  is  an  indication  of  free- 
dom, and  of  improvements  in  civilised  life;  and  that 
few  laws,  and  an  expeditious  administration,  are  marks 
either  of  the  connexions  of  persons  being  very  few, 
>ud  little  involved,  (which  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  improvements,)  that  the  rights  of  persons  have  not 
been  attended  to,  and  that  the  nation  is  but  little  ad- 
vanced in  the  knowledge  or  possession  of  those  things 
on  which  their  happiness  and  security  chiefly  depend ; 
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or  that  too  arbitrary  a  power  is  lodged  in  some  hands 
or  other ;  it  being  well  observed  by  Montesquieu,  that 
the  tediousitess  and  expense  of  law-suits  is  the  price 
of  liberty.  It  is  very  possible,  however,  that  both  the 
lews  of  a  country,  and  the  administration  of  them,  may 
be  rendered  touch  less  complex  than  they  are  withois, 
without  any  diminution  of  general  liberty;  and  bat 
little  benefit  can  accrue  from  laws,  when  it  is  either 
impossible  to  know  what  they  are,  or  when  the  expense 
of  having  recourse  to  them  is  greater  than  can  be  af- 
forded. 

To  make  you  sensible  with  what  attention  laws 
should  be  considered,  and  how  many  distinct  circum- 
stances a  person  of  sagacity  may  learn  from  them ;  I 
shall  quote  the  observations  which  lord  chief  justice 
Hale  makes  upon  a  law  of  king  Canute,  which  is  as 
follows  in  Lambard's  collection  :  Sive  qui*  incurid,  not 
morte  repentind  fuerit  intestato  mortuus,  dominus  tamen 
mUlam  rerum  suarum  partem,  prater  earn  qua  jure  de- 
betur  kereoti  nomine,  sibi  asmmito;  verum  eas9  judicio 
9U0}  uxori,  tiberis,  et  cognatione  prarimis,  juste,  pro  mo 
cuiquejure,  distribuito  *.  "  If  any  person  dying  by  ac- 
cident, or  suddenly,  shall  be  intestate,  let  not  the  lord 
take  any  part  of  his  goods,  except  what  may  be  due 
to  him  as  a  herwt ;  but  let  him,  using  his  best  judge* 
merit,  distribute  them  to  his  wife,  children,  and  nearest 
relations,  according  to  their  respective  claims." 

*  •  Anb  pf  hpa  cpybeleare  oj  Virpim  lite  gepite.  jy  hyt  tfuph  hir 
g^aeleajte.  jy  hit  bunh  peaplicne  bea)r.  Voile  ne  ceo  je  hlajropbe  mi 
mape  on  hij  sebte.  butan  hij  pihte  hepegeate ;  Ac  beo  be  hij  btht» 
reo  ehte  gejcyjx  ryife  pihte.  pipe.  *j  cilban.  *j  neh  magoo.  elcnm 
M  Jwp  bmb]w  tie  him  to  gebyjuje.— Lambard,  Afvajoro/ua,  4to.  1568, 
ftUlp. 

There  is  another  Latin  version,  though  substantially  the  same,  among 
the  Ltget  Cmai,  68  *  De  intestato  morbus,"  in  Wilkin's  Leg*  Angio* 
Swmmc*,  1 7*1 .  p.  144*— Ed. 
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Upon  this  he  observes  five  things,  1 .  That  in  those 
times  the  wife  had  a  share  as  well  of  the  lands,  as  of  the 
goods,  for  her  dower:  2.  That  in  reference  to  hereditary 
successions,  there  seemed  to  be  little  difference  between 
lands  and  goods  :  for  this  law  makes  no  distinction  : 
3.  That  there  was  a  kind  of  settled  right  of  succession 
with  reference  to  proximity  and  remoteness  of  blood 
or  kin  :  4.  That  with  respect  to  children,  they  all  seem- 
ed to  succeed  alike  without  any  distinction  between 
males  and  females :  5.  That  the  ancestor,  however, 
might  dispose  of  his  lands,  as  well  as  goods,  by  will. 


LECTURE     X. 


Many  observations  on  the  common  course  of  human 
life  will  enable  us  to  determine  the  intervals  of  time 
within  which  events  connected  with  them  have  hap- 
pened. Those  of  which  the  most  use  has  been  made 
are  observations  on  generations  of  men,  and  successions 
of  kings.  For  instance,  when  we  read  in  history,  or 
collect  from  circumstances,  that  a  certain  number  of 
generations  intervened  between  any  two  events,  or  that 
a  certain  number  of  kings  reigned  in  the  interval,  we 
shall  be  able  to  fix  the  date  of  the  former  with  respect 
to  the  latter,  if  we  have  carefully  observed  (from  com- 
paring a  sufficient  number  of  facts)  what  has  been  the 
mean  length  of  a  generation,  and  the  mean  length  of  a 
reign ;  or  at  what  age  men,  taken  one  with  another, 
have  had  children,  and  how  long  kings,  in  general, 
have  actually  reigned. 

The  use  of  these  mediums  of  proof  has  been  acknow- 
ledged from  the  earliest  writing  of  history;  and  in- 
deed, so  obvious  is  the  thought,  that  the  chronology  of 
all  the  ancient  times  of  the  Grecian  history  was  adjust- 
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ed  by  their  oldest  writers  upon  these  principles  alone. 
The  misfortune  is,  that  they  took  their  mean  length  of 
a  generation,  and  also  that  of  a  succession,  from  mere 
random  and  fanciful  conjectures,  and  not  from  a  care- 
ful observation  of  facts.  But  it  is  happy,  that  though 
these  writers  have  fiked  the  chronology  of  ancient  times 
by  a  fallacious  theory,  a  sufficient  number  of  the  facts, 
to  which  their  theory  ought  to  have  corresponded,  still 
remains ;  by  means  of  which  it  is  easy  to  reform  their 
theory,  and  rectify  their  chronology.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
happy  circumstance,  that  every  theory  drawn  from  the 
situation  of  things  in  human  life,  is  always  open  to  con* 
futation  or  correction,  while  the  course  of  human  life 
remains  the  same.  It  is  but  observing  how  things 
really  are,  and  whether  the  theory  in  question  actually 
.correspond  to  it,  or  not. 

It  is  upon  these  principles  chiefly  that  sir  Isaac 
Newton  has  undertaken  to  rectify  the  chronology  of 
ancient  states  and  kingdoms ;  and  for  examples  to  these 
observations,  I  shall  lay  before  you '  the  evidence  on 
which  his  admirable  theory  rests  *.  In  order  to  this, 
I  shall  state  the  principal  of  those  facts  the  chronolo- 
gy of  which  has  been  so  variously  represented ;  show- 
ing how  incompatible  with  the  course  of  nature  are  the 
dates  that  have  formerly  been  assigned  to  them,  and 
which  passed  without  examination  till  the  time  of  this 
great  author,  and  upon  what  principles  he  has  reduced 
their  extravagant  chronology  within  the  bounds  of  na- 
ture and  probability. 

Jn  order  to  have  a  clearer  idea  of  the  connexion  of 
his  proofs,  I  must  observe  that  the  great  events,  the 


*  The  theory  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  immediately  on  its  publication, 
countered  a  powerful  opposition  from  a  learned  and  acute  French  philo- 
sopher. See  the  4  volumes  entitled  Chronologic  De  Newton  in  (Stores 
Compktc*  de  Freret.  vii. — x.  A  Paris,  1706.— Ed. 
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intervals  of  which  he  endeavours  to  ascertain,  succeed- 
ed each  other  in  the  following  order  : 

The  Argonautic  expedition. 

The  siege  of  Troy. 

The  return  of  the  Heraclidae  into  Peloponnesus, 

The  first  Messenian  war. 

The  expedition  of  Xerxes. 

The  Peloponnesian  war*. 

Between  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae  into  Pelopon- 
nesus and  the  battle  of  Thermopylae  (of  the  time  of 
which  there  is  no  controversy),  there  reigned,  of  one 
race,  the  following  kings  of  Lacedaemon ;  Eurysthenes, 
Agis,  Echestratus,  Labotas,  Doryagus,  Agesilaus,  Ar- 
chelaus,  Teleclus,  Alcamenes,  Polydorus,  Eurycrates, 
Anaxander,  Eurycrates  1 1 .,  Leon,  Anaxandnues f ,  Cleo- 
menes,  and  Leonidaa,— 17  in  all ;  and  along  with  these 
was  a  succession  of  17  also  in  the  other  race.  In  this 
interval,  therefore,  we  have  a  double  succession  of  17 
kings.  Now,  by  comparing  the  chronology  of  almost 
all  the  successions  which  have  been  perfectly  ascer- 
tained, sir  Isaac  Newton  finds  that  kings  have  reign- 
ed, one  with  another,  18  or  20  years  apiece  ;  and  if  in 
any  case  they  have  exceeded  that  number  of  years,  it 
was  not  in  such  unsettled  times  as  were  those  of  the 
Grecian  monarchies. 

The  17  princes  therefore,  according  to  this  compu- 
tation, allowing  them  20  years  apiece,  which  is  quite 
as  much  as  the  nature  of  things  will  admit  of,  must  have 
reigned  340  years.  These,  counted  backwards  from 
die  sixth  year  of  Xerxes,  and  allowing  1  or  2  years 
more  for  the  war  of  the  Heraclidss,  and  the  reign  of  Aris- 
todemus,  the  father  of  Eurysthenes  and  Proclus,  will 

'  See  Newton's  Ckroaol.  pp.  96,  29,33,  37,  41.— Ed. 
t   lbut  pp.  51,5?.— Ed. 
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pi%ce  the  return  of  the  Heraclid®  into  Peloponnesus 
159  years  after  the  death  of  Solomoo,  and  46  before 
the  first  Olympiad  in  which  Chorcebus  was  victor. 
But  Timaeus  and  his  followers  have  taken  the  reigns 
of  kings  for  generations,  and  reckoned  3  generations 
to  1 00,  and  sometimes  to  120  years ;  and  so  have  assign- 
ed 35  or  40  years  to  each,  king,  and  accordingly  have 
placed  the  return  of  the  Heraclid®  280  years  earlier 
than  the  nature  of  things  can  possibly  admit 
.  Other  facts,  with  which  we  are  furnished  by  these 
very  tihronologers  and  other  ancient  writers,  enable  us 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  preceding  interval  of  time 
by  a  different  medium  of  proof.  If  we  consider  th* 
course  of  descent  i$  a  sufficient  number  of  families, 
we  sfcajl  >Ad  that  the  interval  from  father  to  so?  if, 
one  with  another,  33  or  34  years  apiece,  and  that. the 
intervals  between  the  eldest  sons  and  chiefs  of  families 
(fflich  as  are  most  taken  notice  of  by  historians),  are  not 
mor*  thw  28  or  30  years,  one  with  another. 

The  reason  why  a  longer  interval  is  assigned  to  g€r 
nerftipns  pfmn  than  to  successions  of  king*,  is  because 
kings  are  succeeded  not  only  by  their  sons,  but  some- 
times by  tbeir  brothers ;  #nd  sometime?  they  are  slain 
or  deposed,  jand  ftre  succeeded  by  others  of  an  equal 
age,  or  even  a  greater  age  than  themselves,  and  espe- 
cially in  elective  or  turbulent  kingdoms. 

Admitting  .the  ^bove  to  be  the  mean  length  of  gene4 
r^ions,  if  we  multiply  the  number  of  generations  which 
intervened  between  any  two  events  by  33  or  34  ftp 
generations  jn  general,  and  by  ?8  Qr  30  fprgeqeratioiM 
by  the  eldest  soqs,  we  shall  probably  determine  the  h^ 
terval  with  tolerable  exactness :  and  when  concji^siops 
from  this  method  of  computation  coincide  with  those 
from  the  other  by  successions  of  kings,  they  cannot  but 
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be  allowed  to  confirm  one  another.  This  we  are  able 
to  do  with  respect  to  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding 
interval. 

From  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae  to  the  beginning 
of  the  first  Messenian  war,  there  reigned  10  kings  of 
Sparta  in  one  race,  9  in  the  other,  10  of  Messene,  and 
9  of  Arcadia.  These  successions,  if  reduced  to  the 
course  of  nature,  in  the  method  directed  above,  will 
scarce  take  up  180  or  190  years;  whereas,  according 
to  chronologers  in  general,  they  took  up  a  space  of 
379  years.  But  that  180  or  190  years  is  the  most  pro- 
bable interval,  appears  by  an  argument  drawn  from  a 
course  of  generations  during  the  very  same  period. 

Euryleon  the  son  of  iEugeus  commanded  the  main 
body  of  the  Messenians  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  first 
Messenian  war,  and  he  was  in  the  fifth  generation  from 
Oioloclius  the  son  of  Theras,  brother-in-law  of  Aristo- 
demus,  and  tutor  to  his  sons  Eurysthenes  and  Proclus, 
as  Pausanias  relates.  Consequently,  from  the  return 
of  the  Heraclidte,  which  was  in  the  days  of  Theras,  to 
the  battle,  which  was  in  the  fifth  year  of  this  war,  there 
•ere  6  generations,  which  being  (as  is  most  probable) 
chiefly  by  the  eldest  sons,  will  scarce  exceed  30  years 
to  a  generation,  and  so  may  amount  to  170  or  180  years. 
That  war  lasted  19  or  20  years,  of  which  add  the  last 
15  years  to  the  5  mentioned  before,  and  there  will  be 
about  190  years  to  the  end  of  that  war  ;  thevery  length 
of  the  same  interval,  as  determined  by  the  preceding 
observations  on  the  successions  of  kings.  But  the  fol- 
lowers of  Timreus,  by  making  this  interval  about  379 
years,  must  allow  above  60  years  to  a  generation,  which 
can  by  do  means  be  supposed. 

To  illustrate  more  at  large  the  method  of  arguing 
from  generations,  and  at  the  same  time  to  proceed  a 
little  further  in  giving  the  outlines  of  this  author's 
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great  reformation  in  ancient  chronology,  1  shall  relate 
two*  other  courses  of  generations,  which  fix  the  time  of 
the  Argonautic  expedition,  an  ev4nt  which  is  thegtand 
hinge  on»  which-  alii  the>  chronology  of,  ancient;  Greece 
turns,  and  the  date  of  which,  as  determined-  hy  gane- 
l-ationa,  you  will  presently  see*  confirmed  bysandlfier 
mcftbod  of  investigation  on  very  different  principles. 

One  of  these  courses  of  generations,  exteoda  back* 
wttrds  from  the  return  of  the  Heraclid®,  where  our 
last  course  began,  to  the  expedition ;  and  the  other 
from  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  same  event  -.  Her* 
eules  the  Argonaut  was  the  father  of  Hillus,  the  father 
,  of  Cleodeus,  the  father  of  Aristomachus,  the  father  of 
Temenus,  Cresphontes,  and  Aristodemus,  who  led  the 
Heraclidffi  into  Peloponnesus ;  whence  their  return 
viras  4  generations  later  than  the  Argonautic  expedition; 
ahd  these  generations  were  short  ones,  being  by  .the 
chief  of  the  family.  Count  therefore  80  years  back* 
Ward;  from  the  return  of  the  Heraclid®  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  the  taking  of  Troy  will  be  about  76  years  aftertb* 
death  of  Solomon ;  and  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
which  was  one  generation  earlier,  will  be, about ..43 
years  after  it.  .,  .■  »,* 

'  -  JEsculapius  and  Hercules  were  Argonauts,  and  Hip- 
pocrates was  the  eighteenth  inclusively,  by  the  fathers 
side,  from  iEsculapius,  atid  the  nineteenth  from-  Hei- 
Cules  by  the  mother's  side ;  and  because  these  gene- 
rations, being  taken  notice  of  by  writers,  were ;  most 
probably  by  the  principal  of  the  family,  and  so  fiotvthe 
most  part  by  the  eldest  sons,  we  may  reckon  about  88, 
or  at  the  most  about  30  years  to  a  generation )  .and 
thus  the  1 7  intervals  by  the  father's  side,  and  the  18 
by  the  mother's,  at  a  middle  reckoning,  amount  to  above 
507  years  ;  which,  counted  backwards  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  at  which  time  Hippo- 
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to  the  forty- 


reach 
third  year  alter  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  there  place 
the  Argonautic  expedition  ;  the  very  year  in  which  we 
were  led  to  place  it  by  following  the  former  course  of 
generations. 

The  same  great  author  ascertains  this,  and  several 
other  capital  events  in  the  Grecian  history,  by  such  a 
variety  of  independent  arguments,  drawn  from  the 
note  and  different  mediums,  all  so  agreeable  to  the 
present  course  of  nature,  that  it  seems  impossible  for  a 
person  who  pays  a  sufficient  regard  to  it  not  to  be  de- 
termined by  them.  It  is  surprising,  indeed,  that  the 
manifest  inconsistencies  of  the  commonly  received 
chronology  with  the  course  of  nature  should  not  have 
prevented  the  establishment  of  it ;  and  it  is  absolutely 
unaccountable,  but  upon  the  willingness  of  all  men  to 
admit  of  any  hypothesis  which  tends  to  give  dignity 
to  their  nations  and  families,  by  adding  to  the  antiquity 
of  them.  But  must  it  not  be  a  more  unaccountable  at- 
tachment to  es'ablished  hypotheses,  which  can  induce 
any  persons  of  the  present  age,  after  these  inconsis- 
tencies have  been  so  clearly  poiuted  out,  still  to  ad- 
a  chronology,  which  in  those  turbulent  unset- 
tled times  supposes  kings  to  have  reigned,  one  with 
another,  in  some  successions  35,  in  some  38,  in  some 
»,  in  some  42,  in  some  44,  and  in  some  46  years 
apiece ;  and  which  generally  allows  about  GO  years 
to  a  generation,  and  in  one  instance  85  ? 

With  respect  to  the  chronology  of  the  kings  of  Rome, 
Mr.  Hooke  has  shown*  by  several  independent  ar- 
guments, drawn  from  the  connexion  of  events  in  the 
history  of  their  reigns,  that  to  suppose  them  to  have 
reigned,  one  with  another,  19  or  20  years,  makes  a  more 
consistent  series  of  facts,  than  to  imagine  them  to  have 

•   In  a  Dissertation  annexed  tn  his  Hi'lory,  look  i.— Ed. 
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reigned  35  years  apiece,  which  is  the  common  hy- 
pothesis. 

The  chief  inconveniences  attending  the  old  chrono- 
logy in  the  Roman  history  are,  that  it  supposes  an  in- 
terval of  63  years  of  peace  in  that  restless  nation,  be- 
fore the  accession  of  Tullus  Hostilius.  It  makes  the 
reign  of  Servius  Tullius  so  long  in  proportion  to  the 
few  censuses,  which  (according  to  the  most  authentic 
records)  were  taken  in  his  reign,  as  would  argue  a 
most  unaccountable  neglect  of  his  own  favourite  insti- 
tution. It  obliges  us  to  suppose  Tarquinius  Superbus 
not  to  have  been  the  son  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Did? 
not  to  have  been  contemporary  with  iEneas,  or  Noma 
with  Pythagoras,  as  well  as  Solon  with  Croesus  in  the 
Grecian  history ;  all  which  have  the  unanimous  voice 
of  all  tradition  in  their  favour,  and  which  Dionysius 
Halicarnassensis,  Livy,  and  Plutarch,  express  their 
extreme  unwillingness  to  give  up,  but  that  they  were 
compelled  to  it  by  a  regard  to  a  chronology  which  in 
their  times  was  unquestioned.  Indeed,  the  congress  of 
Solon  and  Croesus,  Plutarch  *  expresses  his  determi- 
nation not  to  give  up,  notwithstanding  his  general  at- 
tachment to  a  theory  which  would  not  admit  of  it,  and 
the  fallacy  of  which  he  did  not  suspect.  His  words 
are  so  remarkable,  and  show  so  clearly  on  how  pre- 
carious a  footing  that  chronology  stands,  that  I  shall  re- 
cite them :  "  The  congress  of  Solon  with  Croesus,  some 
think  they  can  confute  by  chronology.  But  a  history 
so  illustrious,  verified  by  so  many  witnesses,  and,  which 
is  more,  so  agreeable  to  the  manner  of  Solon,  and 
worthy  of  the  greatness  of  his  mind  and  of  his  wisdom, 
I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  reject  because  of  some 
chronological  canons,  as  they  call  them ;  which  an 
hundred  authors  correcting,  have  not  been  able  to  con* 

*  In  V*.  Solon,  ad  fin. —Ed. 
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stitute  any  thin^  certain,  and  have  not  been  able  to 
agree  amongst  themselves  about  repugnances." 

Besides,  to  return  to  the  Roman  history ;  if  the  num- 
ber of  kings  that  reigned  at  Alba  be  joined  to  those 
who  reigned  at  Rome,  and  they  be  allowed  to  have 
reigned  19  or  20  years  apiece,  they  will  place  the 
coming  of  ^neas  into  Italy,  and  the  siege  of  Troy,  ex- 
actly in  the  time  in  which  arguments  drawn  from  ge- 
nerations and  successions  in  Greece,  as  well  as  astro- 
nomical calculations  (as  will  hereafter  appear),  place 
that  event,  which  is  a  reciprocal  confirmation  of  the 
jnst  correction  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  chronology. 
For  from  Latinus  to  Numitor  are  16  kings,  who  reigned 
at  Alba ;  Romulus  was  contemporary  with  Numitor, 
and  after  him  Dionysius  and  other  historians  reckon 
6  kings  more  at  Rome  to  the  beginning  of  the  consuls. 
Now  these  22  reigns,  at  about  18  years  to  a  reign  one 
with  another  (for  many  of  these  kings  were  slain),  took 
up  396  years,  which  counted  back  from  the  consulship 
of  J.  Brutus  and  Valerius  Poplicola,  the  two  first  con- 
suls, place  the  Trojan  war  78  years  after  the  death  of 
Solomon. 

This  computation  likewise  agrees  with  what  Appian 
in  his  history  of  the  Punic  wars  relates,  out  of  the 
archives  of  Carthage,  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  viz.  that  Carthage  stood  700  years.  This  is  a 
round  number,  butSolinus  adds  the  odd  years  when  he 
says,  Carthago  post  annos  737  quamfuerat  extructa  e.rci- 
ditur,  which  places  Dido,  the  founder  of  Carthage,  about 
T6  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon.  It  likewise  agrees 
with  the  Arundelian  Marbles,  which  say  that  Teucer 
came  to  Cyprus  7  years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
and  built  Salamis,  in  the  days  of  Dido.  Indeed,  it  is 
an  argument  greatly  in  favour  of  Newton's  computa- 
tions, that  they  agree  very  nearly  with  all  the  most  an- 
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eaeut  mfwwmtis>  the  most  current  toxtditions  ob  m&t 
quity,  and  the  lAferf  historians;  particularly  Herodotus 
%nd .  Thueydides,  who  wrote  before  chronology  was 
corrupted  by  the  vanity-  of  their  nation,  or  thei  abaprd 

systems  of  later  historians.  **    * 

It  is  an  argument  greatly  in  favour  of  the  credibi- 
lity of  the  Old  Testament  history,  that  the  courses  of 
generations  and  descents  which  are  mentioned  ifhik 
parallel  to  those  in  the  fabulous  period  of  the  Grecian 
history,  fall  within  the  same  intervals  of  time  with 
those  which  have  been  measured  since  history  has  beeqi 
authentic.  Consequently,  it  is  another  argument  in 
favour .  of  Newton  s  correction  of  the  ancient  Greek 
chronology,  that  it  brings  the  courses  of  generations 
and  successions  in  the  one,  to  correspond  to  those  in  the 
other.  Besides,  in  several  other  respects  it .  brings 
them  to  a  greater  harmony  than  can  be.  made  out  upop 
any  other  principles.  Particularly  it  places  the  expe- 
dition of  Sesostris  (who  as  it  is  highly  probable  frQJ» 
several  circumstances  was  the  same  person  with  S$- 
sac)  in  the  very  time  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  in  Jth$ 
Scriptures.  ;  ■,, 


LECTURE    XI. 

Of  all  the  incidental  circumstances  by  which  ancient 
writers  enable  us,  in  an  indirect  manner,  to  ascertain 
the  time  of  events,  none  give  occasion  to  more  clear 
.and  undeniable  conclusions  than  the  mention  they  make 
of  celestial  appearances,  on  account  of  the  regularity 
and  constancy  of  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies, and  because  the  laws  of  their  motions  are  so  e*- 
^actly  known  to  us.  In  this  respect,  much  are  modern 
chrpnologers  and  historians  obliged  to  the  superstition 
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with  which  the  ancients  regarded  unusual  appearances 
hi  the  heavens.  It  was  their  imagined  portentous  na- 
ture that  first  drew  upon  them  the  attention  of  man- 
kind, who  dreaded  theirunknown  influences  and  effects. 
It  was  on  this  account,  and  not  because  they  were 
considered  as  proper  subjects  of  philosophical  inquiry, 
or  of  any  use  in  chronology,  that  they  have  engaged 
the  notice  of  historians.  And  fortunately  for  us,  the 
catalogue  of  ancient  eclipses,  not  observed  by  philoso- 
phers, but  gazed  at  by  the  superstitious  vulgar,  is 
pretty  full.  Along  with  the  history  of  many  remarkable 
revolutions  and  critical  situations  in  the  history  of 
states,  the  eclipses  which  preceded  or  accompanied 
them  are  faithfully  transmitted  to  us ;  and  where  the 
time,  the  place,  and  quantity  of  an  eclipse  are  men- 
tioned, though  not  with  astronomical  exactness,  it  is 
very  easy,  by  the  rules  of  calculation,  to  fix  the  very 
year  and  day  when  the  event  happened.  For  consi- 
dering the  prodigious  variety  which  the  three  circum- 
stances of  time, place,  and  quant  ity  occasion  in  the  appear- 
ance of  eclipses,  there  is  no  room  to  suspect  that  any  two 
happening  within  a  moderate  distance  of  one  another, 
can  be  in  the  least  danger  of  being  confounded. 

For  the  entertainment  of  those  who  take  pleasure 

in  calculations  of  this  kind,  I  shall  just  quote  from  Mr. 

Ferguson's  Astronomy,  some  of  the  principal  eclipses 

that  have  been  taken  notice  of  by  historians,  that  you 

may  verify  them  at  your  leisure. 
"  Before  Christ  585,  May  28,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 

foretold  by  Thales,  by  which  a  peace  was    brought 

about  between  the  Medes  and  Lydians. 
"  B.  C.  523,  July  16,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which 

was  followed  by  the  death  of  Cambyses. 
"  B.  C.  481,  April  19,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  on  the 

wiling  of  Xerxes  from  Sardis. 
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"  B.  G.  468,  April  30,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Tire 
Persian  war,  and  the  falling  off  of  the  Persians  from 
the  Egyptians. 

"  B.  C.  431,  August  3,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  SuA. 
A  comet  and  plague  at  Athens. 

"  B.  C.  413,  August  27,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  ttioon* 
Nicks  with  his  ship  destroyed  at  Syracuse. 

"  B.  C.  394,  August  14,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Thfe 
Persians  beat  by  Conon  in  a  sea  engagement 

"  B.  C  168,  June  21,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon. 
He  next  day  Perseus  king  of  Macedonia  was  con- 
quered by  Paulus  JEmilius. 

"  A.  C.  59,  April  30,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  This  is 
reckoned  among  the  prodigies,  on  account  of  the  death 
of  Agrippinus,  by  Nero. 

"  A.  C.  306,  July  27,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  The 
stars  were  seen,  and  the  emperor  Constantius  died. 

"  A.  C.  840,  May  4,  a  dreadful  eclipse  of  the  tun. 
And  Louis  the  Pious  died  within  six  months  after  it , 

"  A.  C.  1009,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  And  Jerusa- 
lem taken  by  the  Saracens*." 

To  exemplify  the  use  of  eclipses  for  the  purposes  of 
chronology,  I  shall  select  from  the  above  mentioned, 
one  of  the  moon,  and  show  how  the  date  of  the  event 
which  accompanied  it  is  ascertained  by  the  help  of  it 

The  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  I  shall  select,  and 
die  circumstances  attending  it,  are  thus  related  by  Thu* 
cydidesf.  "Upon  the  arrival  of  Gylippus  to  the  assist* 
ance  of  the  Syracusans,  the  Athenians,  finding  they 
were  no  match  for  the  united  force  of  their  enemies; 
repented  that  they  had  not  quitted  their  situation  (in 
#hich  it  was  no  longer  safe  for  them  to  continue)  before, 
and  immediately  came  to  a  resolution  to  sail  out  of  die 

*  Sec  Ferguson's  Astronomy.  1756.  pp.  179,  180. — Ed. 
t  Lib.  vii.  Sect.  50.— Ed. 
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harbour  as  secretly  as  possible.  But  when  every  thing 
was  ready  for  sailing,  the  moon  was  eclipsed,  for  it 
was  then  full  moon.  Upon  this,  most  of  the  Athenians, 
alarmed  at  the  omen,  desired  their  commanders  to  pro- 
ceed no  further;  and  Nicias,  being  himself  a  super- 
stitious observer  of  such  prodigies,  declared  that  he 
would  not  come  to  any  final  resolution  about  quitting 
die  place  till  they  had  staid  3  days  longer,  accord- 
ing to  the  advice  of  the  soothsayers.  This  occasioned 
the  Athenians  to  stay  in  the  place,  which  they  had  ne- 
ver after  an  opportunity  of  leaving,  and  in  which  they 
almost  to  a  man  perished," 

This  event  is  placed  by  historians  in  the  year  B.  C. 
413;  and  upon  looking  into  the  astronomical  tables,  it 
appears  that  the  moon  was  at  the  full  about  midnight  at 
London,  or  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  atSyracuse,  on  the 
27th  of  August  in  that  year  ;  when  the  sun  was  only  4 
degrees  48  minutes  from  the  node,  far  within  12  de 
grees,  the  limit  of  lunar  eclipses;  and  when,  conse- 
quently, there  must  have  been  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
'  moon,  which  would  be  visible  to  the  Athenians  from 
fe  beginning  to  the  end  of  it,  and  may  therefore 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  produced  the  effect 
acribed  to  it  by  the  historian. 

A  history  which  contains  an  account  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  these  phenomena,  furnishes  us  with  the 
surest  test  of  its  authenticity.  Almost  all  the  credit 
which  is  given  to  the  Chinese  history  is  derived  from 
this  consideration.  The  eclipses  there  mentioned  to 
have  happened,  astronomers  say,  did  really  happen  at 
the  times  assigned  to  them*. 

The  theory  of  comets  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained 

*  I  made  this  lecture  a  short  out,  because  I  used  to  proiluee  in  the 
«"ir»of  it,  calculations  of  several  past  eclipses,  to  illustrate  the  priu- 
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to  enable  us  to  make  much  use  of  their  revolutions  for 
historical  purposes ;  nor  indeed,  are  there  any  events 
they  accompanied,  which  we  cannot  determine  much 
more  nearly  by  other  mediums  of  proof,  than  it  is  pro- 
bable, we  could  have  done  by  the  help  of  comets,  were 
their  theory  ever  so  well  ascertained.  Their  returns 
are  probably  not  sufficiently  regular,  nor,  if  they  were, 
are  the  accounts  of  them  in  historians  sufficiently  exact 
for  that  purpose.  ::- 


LECTURE    XII. 

The  calculations  of  eclipses  are  of  great  use  in  aacer* 
taining  particular  events,  if  they  have  been  previously 
determined  within  a  moderate  distance  ;  but  the  grand* 
astronomical  medium  which  sir  Isaac  Newton  has  so  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  rectifying  the  whole  system  of  an- 
cient chronology,  is  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  The 
quantity  of  this  precession  is  known,  by  a  series  ofthe 
most  accurate  observations,  to  be  one  degree  backwards 
in  72  years;  that  is,  the  sun  crosses  the  ecliptic. so 
much  more  to  the  west  every  year,  that  at  the  end  of 
72  years  his  progress  westward  amounts  to  one  degree, 
whereby  the  places  of  the  equinoxes  are  continually 
receding  from  the  constellations  in  the  middle  of  which 
they  were  originally  placed.  Whenever,  therefore,  the 
situation  of  the  equinoctial  or  solstitial  points,  or  any 
appearance  depending  upon  them,  is  mentioned,  it  is 
easy  to  ascertain  the  time  of  any  event  with  which 
such  an  appearance  was  connected.  It  is  done  by  pb- 
serving  how  many  degrees  the  equinoctial  points, have 
receded  from  the  situation  they  then  had  to  that  which 
they  have  at  present,  and  allowing  72  years  to  every 
degree. 
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That  the  constellations  were  first  invented  at  the 
time  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  is  pretty  evident 
from  a  variety  of  considerations.  We  have  not  only 
the  testimony  of  several  ancient  writers  for  the  fact, 
but  the  constellations  themselves  seem  very  plainly  to 
declare  as  much.  For  the  old  constellations  mentioned 
by  Aratus,  do  all  of  them  relate  either  to  the  Argonauts 
themselves  and  their  contemporaries,  or  to  persons 
one  or  two  generations  older  ;  and  nothing  later  than 
that  expedition  was  delineated  there  originally.  It  is 
therefore  very  probable  (as  several  ancient  writers 
assert),  that  the  first  sphere  was  invented  by  Chiron 
and  Museeus  for  the  use  of  the  Argonauts. 

We  have,  moreover,  the  testimony  of  saveral  ancient 
writers,  that  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  points  in  this 
old  sphere  were  placed  upon  the  middle  of  the  con- 
stellations that  give  names  to  thero  ;  namely,  that  the 
equinoctial  colure  was  made  to  pass  through  the 
middle  of  the  constellation  Aries,  and  the  solstitial 
colure  through  the  middle  of  Cancer.  Besides,  the 
reason  of  the  thing  might  reasonably  lead  us  to  imagine 
that  the  ancients  would  place  the  equinoxes  and  sol- 
stices as  nearly  in  the  midst  of  their  respective  con- 
stellations as  their  coarse  observations  would  enable 
them  to  determine.  For  since  the  first  month  of  their 
lunar-solar  year,  by  reason  of  their  intercalary  month, 
began  sometimes  a  week  or  a  fortnight  before  the  equi- 
nox or  solstice,  and  sometimes  as  much  after  it,  the 
first  astronomers,  who  formed  the  asterisms,  would 
naturally  endeavour  to  place  those  grand  divisions  of 
the  year,  the  equinoxes  and  solstices,  as  nearly  as  they 
could  in  the  middle  of  the  constellations  Aries,  Cancer, 
Cheite,  and  Capricorn. 

milting  the  colures  to  have  passed  through  the 
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middle  of  those  constellations  at  the  time  of  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition,  sir  Isaac  Newton  finds  that  the 
equinoctial  and  solstitial  points  had  gone  -  back  36 
degrees  44  minutes  at  the  end  of  the  year  1689 ;  which* 
allowing  72  years  to  each  degree,  would  have  been 
accomplished  in  the  space  of  2645  years.  This  nura-> 
ber,  counted  back  from  the  year  1689,  will  place  the 
Argonautic  expedition  about  25  years  after  die  death 
of  Solomon.  ..   •     •     i 

This  computation  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  middle  of  the  constellation  is  exactly  the  middle 
point  between  the  two  stars  called  prima  Arietis  and 
ultima  Cauda;  but  if  we  fix  the  cardinal  points  by  the 
stars  through  which  the  coin  res  passed  in  the  primi- 
tive sphere,  as  described  by  Eudoxus,  which  seems  to 
be  better, — the  equinoctial  points  will  have  receded  .36 
degrees  29  minutes,  which  answers  to  2627  years,  and 
places  the  expedition  43  years  after  the  death  of  So* 
lomon,  very  near  the  same  year  to  which.it  was  refer* 
red  by  the  other  preceding  and  very  different  methods 
of  computation ;  the  very  near  and  remarkable  coin* 
cidence  of  which  is  the  greatest  confirmation  of  the 
certainty  of  both  those  methods  of  investigation.        .  < 

What  gives  great  weight  to  this  argument  from  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  is,  that  if  we  reckon  from 
whatever  time  the  position  of  the  equinoctial  points 
hath  been  mentioned  by  astronomers  whose  age  ii 
known,  this  motion,  counted  backwards,  fixes  that  great 
event  in  the  same  year.  It  likewise  demonstrates  that 
the  observations  of  the  ancients,  though  coarse  enough* 
*s  sir  Isaac  acknowledges,  are  sufficiently  exact  for  the 
purpose.  As  this  circumstance  is  pretty  remarkable* 
I  shall  mention  the  particulars  of  it. 

According  to  PJipy,  and  the  calculations  of  Petavius, 
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Thales,  who  wrote  a  book  of  the  tropics  and  equinoxes, 
fixed  the  equinoxes  and  solstices  in  the  eleventh  de- 
gree of  theirrespective  signs  ;  so  that  they  had  receded 
4  degrees  26  minutes  and  52  seconds  from  their  ori- 
ginal place  at  the  time  of  the  Argonautic  expedition. 
This  answers  to  320  years,  and  calculated  backwards 
from  the  forty-first  Olympiad  (when  Thales  was  a  young1 
roan,  fit  to  apply  to  astronomical  studies)  will  place 
that  event  44  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 

According-  to  Columella,  Melon  and  Euctemon,  who 
published  the  lunar  cycle  of  19  years,  and  for  this 
purpose  observed  the  summer  solstice  in  the  year  of 
Nabonassar  316,  the  year  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war  began,  placed  the  summer  solstice  in  the  eighth 
degree  of  Cancer,  which  is  at  least  7  degrees  more 
backwards  than  at  first.  This  space  answers  to  504 
years,  which,  counted  backwards  from  the  year  of  ob- 
servation, makes  the  expedition  fall  upon  the  forty- 
fourth  year  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 

Lastly,  Hipparchus,  who  first  discovered  that  the 
equinoxes  had  a  regular  motion  backwards,  made  his 
observations  about  the  year  of  Nabonassar  602,  and 
fixed  the  vernal  equinox  in  the  fourth  degree  of  Aries. 
Consequently,  the  equinoctial  points  had  gone  back 
11  degrees  since  the  Argonautic  expedition,  which 
H  equivalent  to  792  years,  and  which,  counted  back- 
wards, places  the  expedition  in  the  forty-third  year 
ifter  the  death  of  Solomon. 

These  four  coincidences  are  remarkable,  and  could 
not  have  placed  the  same  event  so  near  the  same  year, 
all  the  observations  had  been  sufficiently  exact, 
fhen  we  consider  the  coincidences  of  a  great 
more  independent  evidences,  derived  from  the 
worse  of  generation  and  the  order  of  succession,  with 
'Hose  which  are  borrowed  from  astronomical  princi- 


t 
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pies,  nothing  seems  to  be  better  established,  than  thai 
the  Argonautic  expedition,  an  event  on  which  all  the 
Greek  chronology  depends,  really  happened  fcbout 
43  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  not  in  the 
days  of  Gideon,  above  300  years  before,  as  has  been 
the  common  opinion. 

'  It  may  be  observed  in  this  place,  that  the  error  of 
Hipparchus  with  respect  to  the  quantity  of  the  preces- 
sion, is  a  proof  that  the  chronology  of  Greece  before 
his  time  was  erroneous,  and  wanted  correction.  He 
makes  it  to  be  one  degree  in  about  100  years,  which 
he  was  necessarily  led  to  conclude  from  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  intervals  of  observation  by  the  received 
chronology ;  and  therefore  the  discovery  that  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes  is  only  at  the  rate  of  72  years 
to  a  degree,  furnishes  us  with  a  good  reason  why  We 
ought  to  shorten  the  time  before  Hipparchus  in  about 
the  same  proportion. 

By  arguments  drawn  from  the  rate  of  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes,  we  can  nearly  determine  the  age  of 
an  old  globe  found  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  Route,  and 
which  is  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Farne- 
sian  palace,  as  one  of  the  most  curious  monuments  of 
antiquity.  On  this  globe  the  equinoctial  colure  passes 
through  the  right  horn  and  right  foot  of  Aries,  and  is 
about  5  degrees  distant  from  the  equinoctial  point 
laid  down  on  the  globe.  From  these  circumstances  it 
will  appear  that  this  globe  Was  made  about  40  years 
before  Christ ;  and  it  is  moreover  probable,  from  the 
<Kttlfcrtrctionof  this  globe,  that  the  colure  passed  through 
the  bright  star  of  Aries  about  400  years  before  Christ. 

The  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars  with  respect  to 
thfe  rising  and  setting  of  the  gun  depends  also  upon 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  Any  writer,  therefore, 
who  mentions  the  rising  or  setting  of  any  star,  at  any 
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particular  time  of  the  year,  with  respect  to  the  sun, 
furnishes  us  with  data  sufficient  to  determine  the  time 
in  which  he  wrote.  Thus  Hesiod  tells  us  that  GO  days 
after  the  winter  solstice  the  star  Arcturus  rose  just  at 
sun-set ;  from  which  circumstance  it  is  easily  calcu- 
lated that  Hesiod  flourished  about  100  years  after  the 
death  of  Solomon,  or  in  the  generation,  or  age,  next  to 
the  Trojan  war,  as  Hesiod  himself  declares  ;  which  is 
another  independent  argument  for  the  date  before  as- 
signed to  that  war,  and  all  the  Greek  chronology  con- 
nected with  it. 

Many  other  circumstances  which  Hesiod  occasion- 
ally mentions,  relating  to  the  state  of  the  heavens  in 
his  time,  concur  in  leading  us  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Virgil  too,  if  his  age  had  not  been  ascertained  in  an- 
other manner,  has  given  us  data  of  the  same  kind  suffi- 
cient to  determine  it  pretty  nearly. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  observations  on  the  chrono- 
logy of  the  earliest  ages  of  the  heathen  world  better 
than  by  reminding  you,  that  the  truth  of  the  Scripture 
history  being  unquestionable,  and  relating  to  times 
prior  to  the  a>;c  in  which  history  began  to  be  written 
hy  any  other  people  than  the  Jews,  it  is  the  best  guide 
to  the  knowledge  of  profane  antiquity.  It  was  in  pur- 
»aing  this  plan  that  Newton  was  led  to  correct  the  an- 
cient technical  chronology  of  the  Greeks  by  itself. 
The  principles  on  which  he  reduces  their  accounts  are 
founded  on  nature,  and  independent  on  any  arguments 
drawn  from  Scripture.  But  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  seeing  reason  to  think,  from  similar  circumstances, 
that  Sesostris  must  have  been  the  same  person  with 
Sesac,  of  whom  we  have  an  account  in  the  history  of 
Rehoboam,  he  first  of  all  fixed  the  date  of  that  expedi- 
tion according  to  the  Scriptures  ;  and  that  afterwards, 
from  considering  the  subject  in  various  points  of  light, 
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he  was  led  to  the  other  arguments  which  have  been 
mentioned ;  by  which  he  was  able  to  confirm  the  Scrip- 
tural date  of  that  event,  and  also  the  dates  of  the  prin- 
cipal facts  in  the  history  of  Greece  connected  with  it, 
in  a  manner  independent  of  the  authorities  on  which 
he  first  founded  his  opinion.  Then,  having  by  the  joint 
helps  of  Scripture  and  reason  rectified  the  chronology 
.of  the  Greeks,  he  made  use  of  this  rectified  chronology 
to  adjust  the  contemporary  affairs  of  the  Egyptians, 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Medes,  and  Persians. 

If  this  analysis  of  the  method  of  reasoning,  so  suc- 
cessfully used  by  sir  Isaac  Newton*  in  rectifying  the 
chronology  of  ancient  times,  induce  any  of  you  who 
are  intended  for  a  learned  profession  to  study  so  ex- 
cellent and  important  a  work,  and  be  any  help  to  you 
in  understanding  it,  and  I  shall  thus  contribute  to  the 
more  general  reception  of  the  great  outlines  of  this 
system,  I  shall  think  that  I  have  rendered  an  impor- 
tant service  to  the  learned  world. 

*  To  the  note  tupra  p.  108  it  may  be  added,  that  Newton  replied  to 
Freret,in  1726 ;  also  that  Father  Souciet,  a  Jesuit,  controverted  the  Chro- 
nology of  Newton  in  several  dissertations.  See  An  Account  of  the  Lift 
and  Writings  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  translated  from  the  Eloge  of  M.  Fon- 
teuelle.  1738.  pp.  97—29 ;  Now.  Diet.  Hist.  1789.  vi.  458.  There  are 
some  interesting  particulars  on  this  subject,  derived  by  Bp.  Pearce  from 
personal  intercourse  with  sir  Isaac  Newton.  See  "An  Account"  annex- 
ed to  "  The  life  of  Dr.  Zachary  Pearce,"  prefixed  to  his  Commentary,  and 
re-published  in  Lives  ofPocock,  &c.  1816.  i.  488«— £& 
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IS  NECESSARY,  OR  USEFUL,  TO  BE  KNOWN  PRE- 
VIOUS TO  THE  STUDY  OF  HISTORY. 


LECTURE    XIII. 

Beforewc  enter  upon  thethird  division  of  our  subject, 
which  comprises  what  is  necessary,  or  peculiarly  use- 
ful, to  be  known  previous  to  the  study  of  history,  it  is 
proper  to  observe,  that  it  must  be  taken  in  very  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  extent,  according  to  the  views  with 
which  history  is  read  ;  and  that  this,  as  was  observed 
before,  depends  very  much  upon  the  age  and  situa- 
tion of  the  person  who  applies  to  it. 

If  particular  portions  of  history  be  recommended  to 
young  persons,  with  a  view  to  amuse  their  imagina- 
tions, to  engage  their  passions,  to  discover  their  dis- 
positions and  genius,  or  form  them  to  just  and  manly 
sentiments,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  acting  in  the  com- 

Bi  spheres  of  life  with  more  propriety  and  dignity, 
previous  qualifications  at  all  are  necessary.  Let 
th  have  history  put  into  their  hands  as  soon  as  they 
capable  of  reading,  provided  that  passages  be  se- 
lected with  a  view  to  their  age  and  capacity.  The 
uses  above  mentioned  (which  after  all  are  the  noblest 
that  can  be  made  of  history)  may  be  derived  from  it, 
though  many  particular  passages  in  historians  be  un- 
intelligible, and  the  reader  be  not  capable  of  applying 
history  to  those  purposes  of  science,  to  which  it  has 
been  shown  to  be  subservient. 
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But  if  a  person  have  further  and  scientific  views  in 
the  study  of  history,  he  will  find  several  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  some  articles  of  previous  information, 
extremely  useful,  and  in  a  manner  necessary.  It  is 
true  that  those  sciences,  and  those  articles  of  informa- 
tion, were  originally  derived  from  history  ;  and  there- 
fore that  those  who  first  applied  to  the  study  of  it  had 
not  these  helps.  But  the  same  may  be  said  of  gram- 
mars, which  were  made  after  the  persons  who  wrote 
them  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  languages 
which  they  were  designed  to  explain ;  but  which  are 
universally  esteemed  to  be,  in  a  manner,  necessary  to 
be  understood  by  any  person  who  would  obtain  at 
least  an  easy  and  speedy  acquaintance  with  these,  lan- 
guages afterwards.  I  shall  therefore,  in  this  part  of 
my  subject,  point  out  those  branches  of  science,  and 
give  the  principal  of  those  articles  of  information, 
which  are  peculiarly  useful  to  a  person  who  applies  to 
the  study  of  history.  And  indeed,  if  a  person  have 
no  thought  of  establishing  or  confirming  any  princi- 
ples of  science  by  his  study  of  history,  it  must  greatly 
contribute  to  his  pleasure  in  reading,  to  understand 
his  author  perfectly,  and  have  a  clear  idea  of  every 
thing  which  is  presented  to  him  in  the  theatre  he  is 
viewing. 

Considering  the  extensive  nature  of  history,  there 
is  no  branch  of  science  which  it  may  not  be  of  advan- 
tage for  a  person  to  furnish  himself  with,  preparatory 
to  the  study  of  it.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  an 
accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  those  sciences 
cannot  be  attained  without  some  knowledge  of  histo- 
ry. Indeed  their  aid  is  mutual,  just  as  the  knowledge 
of  grammar,  as  was  observed  before,  qualifies  a  person 
for  the  reading  of  authors,  and  the  reading  of  authors 
enlarges  and  perfects  his  acquaintance  with  grammar. 
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There  i*  no  occasion,  therefore,  for  a  person  who  pro- 
poses to  study  history  scientifically  to  defer  hia  appli- 
cation to  it  till  he  be  completely  master  of  the  sciences 
1  shall  recommend  as  peculiarly  useful  to  his  purpose. 
If  he  come  to  the  reading  of  history  furnished  with  the 
first  principles  of  them,  he  will  find  his  knowledge  of 
them  grow  more  perfect  as  he  proceeds ;  particularly 
if  he  attend  to  the  facts  he  becomes  acquainted  with, 
with  that  view. 

For  instance,  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  of 
universal  and  constant  use  in  considering  the  charac- 
ters and  actions  of  men;  yet  a  very  moderate  know- 
ledge of  this  important  subject  is  the  result  of  all  our 
reading,  of  all  our  experience,  and  of  all  the  observations 
we  can  make  upon  mankind.  A  general  idea,  how- 
ever, of  the  principles  of  human  nature  will  be  an  ex- 
cellent guide  to  os  in  judging  of  the  consistency  of 
human  characters,  and  of  what  is  within,  and  what 
without  the  reach  of  human  powers ;  and  without  some 
attention  to  this  subject  we  might  embrace  all  the  fa- 
bles of  Grecian  mythology,  and  all  the  extravagancies 
of  books  of  chivalry,  as  undoubted  truth,  or  admit  it  to 
be  possible  that  the  real  heroes  of  antiquity  might 
kave  been  the  same  persons  with  those  who  bore  their 
names  in  the  most  absurd  of  the  modern  plays  and  ro- 
mances which  are  founded  on  their  history. 

Philosophical  knowledge,  in  general,  is  of  the  most 
utensivc  use  to  all  persons  who  would  examine  with 
accuracy  the  achievements  of  ancient  nations  in  peace 
or  war,  or  who  would  thoroughly  weigh  the  accounts 
of  any  thing  in  which  the  powers  of  nature  are  em- 
ployed. Without  some  acquaintance  with  philosophy 
it  will  be  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  most  ab- 
surd chimeras  of  Eastern  romance  and  the  most  natural 
historical  relations.    \V  ho  but  a  philosopher,  or  a  person 
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acquainted  with  the  powers  of  nature  and  art,  could 
form  any  judgement  of  what  the  ancients  relate  con- 
cerning the  prodigious  machines  of  Archimedes,  in  the 
defence  of  Syracuse,  or  know  what  to  think  of  the  ac- 
counts of  omens,  oracles,  and  prodigies,  which  occur  in 
such  grave  historians  as  Livy,  Tacitus,  J  osephus,  &c.? 

Without  some  knowledge  of  philosophy  a  person 
might  even  admit,  what  many  authors  have  related 
one  after  another,  that  the  famous  Otho,  archbishop 
of  Mayence,  was  besieged  and  devoured  by  an  army  of 
rats  in  698*  ;  that  Gascony  was  deluged  with  show- 
ers of  blood  in  1017;  or  that  two  armies  of  serpents 
fought  a  battle  near  Tournay  in  1059.  It  particularly 
requires  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  several 
branches  of  philosophy  to  distinguish  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  probability  and  improbability,  in4  the 
history  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  ancient  and  re- 
mote nations. 

Astronomy ',  though  seemingly  very  remote  from  this 
subject  of  civil  history,  has  been  shown,  in  a  preced- 
ing lecture,  to  instruct  us  in  the  business  of  chronolo- 
gical calculations ;  and  mathematical  science,  in  general, 
is  usefully  applied  in  measuring  the  greatness,  and 
consequently  in  determining  the  probability,  of  many 
human  works. 

But  those  sciences  which  are  of  the  most  constant 
and  general  use  to  an  historian,  so  as  to  have  deserved 
to  be  called  the  two  eyes  of  history,  are  geography  and 
chronology.  Without  geography,  or  a  knowledge  of 
the  situation  and  relative  magnitude  of  the  several 
countries  of  the  earth,  no  reader  of  history  can  have 
any  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  what  he  reads,  a*  being 
transacted  in  them.  Besides,  he  would  be  liable  to 
<he  grossest  impositions,  and  might  even  be  led  to 

.  *  See  M*SQD,Voyage  *!*<&*,  i.  68.  Now.  Diet.  Hat.  1789.  vi.  621.— tit 
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think,  for  instance,  from  Shakespeare,  that  ships  might 
come  to  an  harbour  in  Bohemia*.  Moreover,  by  a 
knowledge  of  geography  we  are  able  to  verify  many 
past  transactions,  which,  if  they  ever  happened,  must 
have  left  indelible  traces  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Many  curious  examples  of  this  nature  may  be  seen  in 
Addison's,  Maundrell's,  and  Shaw's  Travels.  The  fissure 
in  the  rock  of  Mount  Calvary,  which  was  made  when 
our  Saviour  was  crucified')",  and  a  large  fragment  of 
the  rock  of  Repbidim  near  Mount  Sinai;];,  are  remark- 
able facts  of  this  nature. 

This  science  of  geography,  being  perfectly  distinct 
from  history,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  though  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  I  shall  not  enter 
upon  ;  but  chronology,  the  other  eye  of  history,  as  it 
consists  chiefly  of  a  knowledge  of  the  artificial  divi- 
sions of  time,  and  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  his- 
tory, I  shall  explain  as  briefly  as  possible,  especially 
as  much  of  the  principles  of  it  as  I  apprehend  to  be  of 
the  most  use  in  the  study  of  history. 

The  use  of  chronology  (though  it  may  have  been 
sometimes  handled  too  minutely  for  the  purpose  of 
history)  cannot  be  denied.  We  can  form  but  very 
confused  notions  of  the  intervals  of  time,  of  the  rise 
ind  fall  of  empires,  and  of  the  successiveestablishment 
of  states,  without  some  such  general  comprehension,  as 
ire  may  call  it,  of  the  whole  current  of  time,  as  may 
enable  us  to  trace  out  distinctly  the  dependence  of 
events,  and  distribute  them  into  such  periods  and  divi- 

*  ■ "  our  ship  hath  loucli'd  upon 

The  deserts  ol"  Bohemia.'"—  Winter t  Tale,  Act  iii.  So.  U. 
Vokespeare  "  implicit!)-  copied  the  novel  before  him." — Dr.  Firmer.    See 
Nichols's  Shak*,prere,  1797,  iii.  tit.— Ed. 

t  fee  MoendriH,  pp  73,  74.   Sandat.  p.  187.   RewcrfjF,  in  Rav's  Col- 
t*'««i,  p.  17Sfl.  ii.  164.— Ed. 
;  Ve  Rp.  f  layton's  Journal  in  Mount  Sinai,  p.  26.— Ed. 
K   2 
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sions,  as  shall  lay  the  whole  chain  of  past  transactions 
in  a  just  and  orderly  manner  before  us ;  and  this  is 
what  chronology  undertakes  to  assist  us  in. 

The  divisions  of  time  which  are  considered  in  chro- 
nology relate  either  to  the  different  methods  of  com- 
puting days,  months,  and  years,  or  the  remarkable 
aeras  or  epochas  from  which  any  year  receives  its  name, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  date  of  any  event  is  fixed. 

Time  is  commodiously  divided  by  any  equal  motions, 
-Or  the  regular  return  of  any  appearances,  in  the  hea- 
vens or  on  the  earth,  that  strike  the  senses  of  all  per- 
sons ;  and  there  are  'three  of  these,  so  particularly  con- 
spicuous, that  they  have  been  made  use  of  for  this  pur- 
pose by  all  mankind.  They  are  the  changes  of  day 
and  night,  the  course  of  the  moon,  and  the  return  of 
the  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  first  of  these  is  produced  by  the  revolution  of 
the  earth  about  its  axis,  and  is  called  a  day;  the  second 
is  the  period  that  elapses  between  one  new  moon  and 
another,  called  a  month;  and  the  third  is  the  time  in 
which  the  earth  completes  its  revolution  about  the  sun, 
called  a  year. 

Were  these  three  periods  commensurate  to  one  an- 
other, that  is,  did  a  month  consist  of  any  equal  number 
of  days,  and  the  year  of  a  certain  number  of  lunar 
months,  a  great  part  of  the  business  of  chronology 
would  have  been  exceedingly  easy.  All  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  ancient  astronomers  in  settling  their 
periods,  and  all  the  difficulty  that  attends  the  acquiring 
the  knowledge  of  them,  have  been  owing  to  the  methods 
that  mankind  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  three  methods  of  computing  time, 
viz.  by  days,  months,  and  years,  to  one  another,  so  as 
to  make  use  of  them  all  at  the  same  time. 

Beside  these  three  natural  divisions  of  time,  there 
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is  another  that  may  be  called  artificial,  viz.  into  weeks, 
or  periods  of  seven  days,  which  took  its  rise  from  the 
Divine  Being  having  completed  the  creation  of  the 
earth  in  seven  days.  But  this  division  of  time,  though 
used  by  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahometans,  and  by 
almost  all  the  people  of  Asia  and  Africa,  was  not  ob- 
served by  the  Greeks  or  Romans. 

To  give  as  distinct  a  view  of  this  subject  as  I  am 
able,  I  shall  first  give  some  account  of  each  of  these 
divisions  of  time,  noting  all  the  principal  subdivisions 
or  distributions  that  have  been  made  of  them,  and  then 
describe  the  methods  of  accommodating  them  to  one 
another. 

Days  have  been  very  differently  terminated  and  di- 
vided by  different  people  in  different  ages,  which  it  is 
of  some  importance  to  a  reader  of  history  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with.  The  ancient  Babylonians,  Persians,  Syrians, 
and  most  other  Eastern  nations,  with  the  presentinha- 
bitants  of  the  Balearic  islands,  the  Greeks,  Sec.  began 
their  day  with  the  sun's  rising.  The  ancient  Athe- 
nians and  Jews,  with  the  Austrians,  Bohemians,  Mar- 
comanni,Silesians,  modern  Italians,  and  Chinese,  reckon 
from  the  sun's  setting ;  the  ancient  Uinbri  and  Ara- 
bians, with  the  modern  astronomers,  from  noon  ;  and 
the  Egyptians  and  Romans,  with  the  modern  English, 
French,  Dutch,  Germans,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese, 
from  midnight. 

The  Jews,  Romans,  and  most  other  ancient  nations, 
divided  the  day  into  12  hours,  and  the  night  into  4 
watches.  But  the  custom  which  prevails  in  this  west- 
em  part  of  the  world  at  present  is,  to  divide  the  day 
into  24  equal  portions,  only  with  some  the  24  are  di- 
vided into  twice  12  hours;  whereas  others, particular- 
ly the  Italians,  Bohemians,  and  Poles,  count  24  hours 
without  interruption. 
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As  a  complete  lunation  consists  of  about  29  days  and 
a  half,  and  the  changes  of  the  moon  are%  very  visible, 
there  could  be  no  great  difficulty  in  accommodating  them 
to  each  other,  or  in  fixing  what  number  of  days  should 
be  allowed  to  a  month .  In  general,  the  ancients  made 
them  to  consist  of  29  and  30  days  alternately ;  and 
they  could  never  make  a  mistake  of  a  day  without 
being  able  to  rectify  it  (provided  the  view  of  the  hea- 
vens was  not  obstructed)  by  ocular  observation. 

When  months  came  to  be  reckoned,  not  by  lunations, 
but  were  considered  as  each  the  twelfth  part  of  a  year, 
consisting  of  365  days  and  some  hours,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  allow  sometimes  30  and  sometimes  31  days 
to  a  month,  as  in  the  Roman  calendar. 

Whenever  months  are  mentioned  as  divided  by  days 
in  the  books  of  Scripture,  they  are  supposed  to  consist 
of  30  days  each;  and  12  months,  or  360  days,  make  the 
year.  This  is  particularly  to  be  observed  in  interpret- 
ing the  prophetical  books  of  Daniel  and  St.  John. 

Different  people  have  made  their  years  to  begin  at 
different  times,  and  have  used  a  variety  of  methods  to 
give  names  to  them,  and  distinguish  them  from  one  an- 
other. 

The  Jews  began  the  year,  for  civil  purposes,  with  the 
month  Tizri,  which  answers  to  our  September;  but 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes  with  Nisan,  which  answers 
to  our  April,  at  which  time  they  kept  the  Passover. 

The  Athenians  began  the  year  with  the  month  He- 
vatombaotiy  which  began  with  the  first  new  moon  after 
the  summer  solstice. 

The  Romans  had  at  first  only  ten  months  in  their 
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year,  which  ended  with  December,  but  Numa  added 
January  and  February. 

At  present  there  are  in  Rome  two  ways  of  reckoning 
the  year.  One  begins  at  Christmas,  on  account  of  the 
nativity  of  our  Saviour ;  and  the  notaries  of  Rome  use 
this  date,  prefixing  to  their  deeds  a  nativitate  :  and  the 
other  at  March,  on  account  ofthe  incarnation  of  Christ, 
aud  therefore  the  pope's  bulls  are  dated  anno  incarna- 
tionis. 

The  ancient  French  historians  began  the  year  at  the 
death  of  St.  Martin,  who  died  in  401  or  402 ;  and 
they  did  not  begin  in  France  to  reckon  the  year  from 
January  till  1564,  by  virtue  of  an  ordinance  of  Charles 
IX.  Before  that  time  they  began  the  day  next  after 
Easter,  about  the  25th  of  March. 

In  England  also,  till  of  late,  we  bad  two  beginnings 
of  the  year ;  one  in  January,  and  the  other  on  March  25 : 
but  by  act  of  parliament,  in  1752,  the  first  day  in  Ja- 
nuary was  appointed  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  year 
for  all  purposes. 

Most  ofthe  Eastern  nations  distinguish  the  year  by 
the  reigns  of  their  princes.  The  Greeks  also  had  no 
better  method,  giving  names  to  them  from  the  magis- 
trates who  presided  in  them,  as  in  Athens  from  the 
archons.  The  Romans  also  named  the  year  by  the 
consuls.  And  it  was  a  long  time  before  any  people 
thought  of  giving  names  to  the  years  from  any  parti- 
cular aera,  or  remarkable  event.  But  at  length  the 
Greeks  reckoned  from  the  institution  of  the  Olympic 
games,  and  the  Romans  from  the  building  of  Rome. 
They  did  not,  however,  begin  to  make  these  computa- 
tions till  the  number  of  years  that  had  elapsed  since 
those  events  could  not  be  computed  with  exactness,  and 
therefore  they  have  greatly  antedated  them. 

About  A.  D.  360,  the  Christians  began  to  reckon 
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the  year  from  tjhe  birth  of  Christ*  but  not  time  enough 
to  enable  the  chronologers  of  that  age  to  fix  the  true 
time  of  that  event. 

N  The  Greeks  distributed  their  years  into  systems  of 
four,  calling  them  Olympiads,  from  the  return  of  the 
Olympic  games  every  four  years.  And  the  Romans 
sometimes  reckoned  by  Lustra,  or  periods  of  five  years. 
The  word  comes  from  luo,  which  Varro  says  signifies 
to  pay,  because  every  fifth  year  they  paid  a  tribute, 
imposed  by  the  censor,  at  the  solemn  purification  in- 
stituted by  Servius  Tullius. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  chronology  has  been  to 
accommodate  the  two  methods  of  computing  time  by 
the  course  of  the  moon  and  that  of  the  sun  to  each  other; 
the  nearest  division  of  the  year  by  months  being  12, 
and  yet  12  lunar  months  falling  1 1  days  short  of  a 
complete  year.  This  gave  birth  to  many  cycles  in  use 
among  the  ancients,  the  principal  of  which  I  shall  ex- 
plain. 

It  appears  from  the  relation  which  Herodotus  has 
given  of  the  interview  between  Solon  and  Croesus, 
that,  in  the  time  of  Solon,  and  probably  that  of  He- 
rodotus also,  it  was  the  custom  with  the  Greeks  to  add, 
or,  as  it  is  termed,  to  intercalate  a  month  every  other 
year ;  but  as  this  was  evidently  too  much,  they  proba- 
bly rectified  it,  by  omitting  the  intercalation  whenever 
they  observed,  by  comparing  the  seasons  of  the  year 
with  their  annual  festivals,  that  they  ought  to  do  it  If, 
for  instance,  the  first  fruits  of  any  kind  were  to  be 
carried  in  procession  on  any  particular  day  of  a  month, 
they  would  see  the  necessity  of  intercalating  a  month, 
if,  according  to  their  usual  reckoning,  those  fruits  were 
not  then  ripe  ;  or  they  would  omit  the  intercalation  if 
they  were  ready.  And,  had  no  other  view  interposed, 
their  reckoning  could  never  have  erred  far  from  the 
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truth.  But  it  heing  sometimes  the  interest  of  the.  chief 
magistrates  to  lengthen  or  shorten  a  year,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ambition,  every  other  consideration  was  often 
sacrificed  to  it,  and  the  greatest  confusion  was  intro- 
duced into  their  computations. 

Finding  themselves,  therefore,  under  a  necessity  of 
having  some  certain  rule  of  computation,  they  first 
pitched  upon  four  years,  in  which  they  intercalated 
only  1  month.  But  this  producing  an  error  of  14  days 
in  the  whole  cycle,  they  invented  the  period  of  eight 
years,  in  which  they  intercalated  3  months,  in  which 
was  an  excess  of  only  1  day  and  14  hours;  and  there- 
lure  this  cycle  continued  in  use  much  longer  than 
either  of  the  preceding. 

But  the  most  perfect  of  these  cycles  was  that  which 
was  called  the  Meto/ik;  from  Meton,  an  Athenian 
astronomer,  who  invented  it.  It  consisted  of  19  years, 
m  which  7  months  were  intercalated.  This  brought 
the  two  methods  to  so  near  an  agreement,  that,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  period,  not  only  do  the  new  and  full 
noons  return  on  the  same  day  of  the  year,  but  very 
nearly  on  the  same  hour  of  the  day. 

This  cycle  was  adopted  by  the  Christians  at  the 
council  of  Nice,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  time 
for  keepinc  Easter,  and  other  moveable  feasts.  This 
period,  however,  failing  short  of  19  years  almost  an 
hour  and  a  half,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  new  and 
fall  moons  in  the  heavens  have  anticipated  the  new 
and  full  moons  in  the  calendar  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  4  days  and  a  half.  These  last  are  called  ca- 
lendar new  moons,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  true 
new  moons  in  the  heavens. 

It  has  not  been  without  difficulty  and  variety  that 

e  computation  by  years  has  been  accommodated  to 
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that  by  days ;  since  a  year  does  not  consist  of  any 
even  number  of  days,  but  of  365  days,  5  minutes,  and 
49  seconds. 

It  will  appear  from  what  has  been  observed,  that,  so 
long  as  mankind  computed  chiefly  by  months,  it  was 
not  of  much  consequence  to  determine  with  exactness 
the  number  of  days  in  the  year  $  and  this  method  suf- 
ficiently answered  every  civil  and  religious  purpose. 
But  the  Egyptians,  and  other  nations  addicted  to  astro- 
nomy, were  not  satisfied  with  the  method  of  computing 
by  lunar  months,  the  days  of  which  varied  so  very 
much  from  one  another  in  different  years :  they  there- 
fore made  the  year  the  standard,  and  dividing  that  into 
days,  made  use  of  months  only  as  a  commodious  inter- 
mediate division,  and,  without  regard  to  the  course  of 
the  moon,  distributed  the  days  of  the  year  into  twelve 
parts,  as  nearly  equal  as  they  conveniently  could.  By 
this  means  the  same  day  of  the  month  would  fall  on  the 
same  part  of  the  sun's  annual  revolution,  and  there- 
fore would  more  exactly  correspond  to  the  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  Mexicans  divided  their  year  into  18 
parts. 

The  Egyptians,  as  also  the  Chaldeans  and  Assyrians, 
reckoned  at  first  360  days  to  the  year,  but  afterwards 
365.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  beginning 
of  their  year  would  go  back  through  all  the  seasons, 
though  slowly ;  namely,  at  the  rate  of  about  6  hours 
every  year.  Of  this  form,  too,  were  the  years  which 
took  their  date  from  the  reign  of  Nabonassar  of  Baby- 
lon, Yesdigerd  of  Persia,  and  the  Seleucidee  of  Syria. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  people  who 
reckoned  their  year  from  these  epochas,  namely,  the 
Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Jews,  as  also  the  Arabians, 
had  a  different  and  more  fixed  form  of  the  year  for  as* 
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tronomical  purposes  ;  but  as  no  use  was  made  of  it 
in  civil  history,  the  account  of  it  is  omitted  in  this 
place. 

The  inconvenience  attending  the  form  of  the  year 
above  mentioned  was  in  a  great  measure  remedied  by 
the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  added 
one  day  every  fourth  year,  which  (from  the  place  of 
its  insertion,  viz.  after  the  6th  of  the  calends  of  March), 
was  called  bissextile,  or  leap  year.  This  form  of  the 
year  is  still  called  the  Julian  year.  But  the  true  length 
of  the  year  being  not  quite  6  hours  more  than  the  365 
days,  this  allowance  was  too  much ;  and  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.  introduced  another  amendment  in  the  yearl582, 
by  ordering  that  once  in  133  years,  a  day  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  calendar,  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 
from  the  year  1600  every  hundredth  year  (which  accord- 
ing to  the  Julian  form  is  always  bissextile,  or  leap 
year)  was  to  be  common,  but  every  four  hundredth  year 
was  to  continue  bissextile,  as  in  the  Julian  account. 
As  this  pope  made  allowance  at  once  for  all  the  alter- 
ation that  his  method  would  have  made  in  the  course 
of  the  year  from  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice,  the 
new  style  (for  so  his  regulation  of  the  year  is  called) 
differed  from  the  old  style  10  days  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  it,  and  is  now  1 1  days  different  from  it. 
The  new  style  was  adopted  in  England  in  1752. 

The  Mahometans  make  their  year  to  consist  of  lunar 
months  only,  without  endeavouring  to  adapt  it  to  the 
course  of  the  sun  ;  so  that  with  them  the  beginning  of 
the  year  goes  through  all  the  seasons  at  the  rate  of 
about  11  days  every  year. 

But  since  the  exact  time  of  12  moons,  besides  the 
354  whole  days,  is  about  8  hours  and  48  minutes, 
which  make  11  days  in  36  years,  they  are  forced  to  add 
i  1  days  in  30  years,  which  they  do  by  means  of  a  cy- 
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cle,  invented  by  the  Arabians,  in  which  there  are  19 
years  with  354  days  only,  and  11  intercalary  of  355 
days,  and  they  are  those  in  which  the  number  of  hours 
and  minutes  more  than  the  whole  days  in  the  year  is 
found  to  be  more  than  half  a  day,  such  as  2,  5,  7,  10, 
13,  16,  18,  21,  24,  26,  and  29;  by  which  means  they 
fill  up  all  the  inequalities  that  can  happen. 

It  has  been  of  some  consequence  to  Christians  to  ad- 
just the  days  of  the  week  to  the  days  of  the  month,  and 
of  the  year,  in  order  to  get  a  rule  for  finding  Sunday. 
Had  there  been  no  bissextile,  it  is  evident  that,  since 
the  year  consists  of  52  weeks  and  1  day,  all  the  varie- 
ties would  have  been  comprised  in  7  years.  But  the 
bissextile  returning  every  fourth  year,  the  series  of 
dominical  letters  succeeding  each  other  is  interrupted, 
and  does  not"  return  in  order,  but  after  4  times  7  years, 
or  28  years,  which  is  therefore  commonly  called  the 
solar  cycle,  serving  as  a  rule  to  find  Sunday,  and  conse- 
quently all  the  days  of  the  week  of  every  month  and 
year. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  periods  of  years,  called 
cycles,  there  are  some  other  combinations,  or  systems  of 
years,  that  are  of  use  in  chronology,  as  that  called  the 
indiction,  which  is  a  period  of  15  years ;  at  the  end  of 
which  a  certain  tribute  was  paid  by  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  by  which  the  emperors  ordered 
public  acts  to  be  dated. 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  periods  in  chro- 
nology is  that  called  the  Julian  period,  invented  by  Jo- 
seph Scaliger,  and  called  Julian,  from  the  years  of  which 
it  consists  being  Julian  years.  His  object  was  to  reduce 
to  a  certainty  the  different  methods  of  computing  time, 
and  fixing  the  dates  of  events,  by  different  chronologers. 
For  this  purpose  nothing  was  necessary  but  a  series  of 
years,  some  term  of  which  was  fixed  (that,  for  instance, 
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by  which  the  present  year  should  be  denominated), 
comprehending  the  whole  extent  of  time.  Since,  if 
each  chronologer  would  apply  that  common  measure  to 
his  particular  scheme,  they  would  all  perfectly  under- 
stand one  another. 

To  accomplish  this,  he  combined  the  three  periods 
of  the  ran,  the  moon,  and  the  infliction  together,  that  is, 
multiplying  the  numbers  28,  I9,and  15  into  one  another, 
which  produces  7980  ;  after  which  period,  and  not 
before,  all  the  three  cycles  will  return  in  the  same  or- 
der every  year,  beintr  distinguished  by  the  same  num- 
ber of  each. 

In  order  to  fix  the  beginning  of  this  period,  he  took 
the  cycles  as  he  then  found  them  settled  in  the  Latin 
church;  and,  tracing  them  backwards  through  their 
several  combinations,  he  found  that  the  year  in  which 
they  would  all  begin  together  was  the  year  before  the 
Creation  714,  according  to  Usher,  and  that  the  first 
year  of  the  Christian  sera  would  he  4714  of  this  pe- 
riod. 

There  is  a  further  convenience  in  this  period,  viz.  that 
if  any  year  be  divided  by  the  number  composing  the 
cycles,  viz.  28,  19,  or  15,  the  quotient  will  show  the 
number  of  the  cycles  that  have  elapsed  since  the  com- 
mencement of  it,  and  the  remainder  will  give  the  year 
of  the  cycle  corresponding  to  the  year  given. 

I  cannot  help  observing  that  this  boasted  period 
seems  to  have  been  unnecessary  for  the  chief  purpose 
for  which  it  was  invented,  viz.  to  serve  as  a  common 
language  for  chronologers,  and  that  now  little  use  is 
made  of  it,  notwithstanding  all  writers  still  speak  of  it 
in  the  same  magnificent  terms.  The  vulgar  Christian 
ara  answers  the  same  purpose  as  effectually. 

All  that  can  be  necessary  for  chronologers  to  speak 
the  same  language,  and  be  perfectly  understood  by  one 
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another,  and  by  all  mankind,  is  to  give  every  year  the 
same  name  or  designation,  which  is  most  conveniently 
done  by  expressing  them  in  a  series  of  numbers  in 
arithmetical  progression,  any  one  term  of  which  they 
shall  agree  to  affix  to  the  same  year,  a  year  in  which 
any  well-known  event  happened.  Let  it,  for  example, 
be  that  in  which  the  peace  of  Paris  was  made,  and  let 
it  be  called  1/63.  If,  besides  this,  it  be  only  agreed 
in  what  part  of  the  revolution  of  the  sun,  or  in  what 
month  and  day  the  year  begins,  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  giving  a  name  to  every  other  year  preceding 
or  following  it,  and  thereby  ascertaining  the  interval  be- 
tween all  transactions ;  for  all  the  events  that  took  place 
the  year  before  that  peace  will  be  referred  to  the  year 
1762,  and  all  in  the  year  after  it  to  1764.  This  pe- 
riod having  had  a  commencement  since  the  date  of  his- 
tory is  no  inconvenience ;  for  whenever  we  have  gone 
back  to  number  one  of  this  period,  the  year  preceding 
it  may  be  called  one  be/ore  its  commencement,  the  year 
preceding  that  two  before  it,  &c.  and  thus  proceeding 
ad  infinitum  both  ways. 

That  Christ  might  not  have  been  born  in  the  first  of 
that  system  of  years  to  which  it  serves  to  give  a  name 
is  no  inconvenience  whatever  ;  since,  whatever  differ- 
ences of  opinion  there  maybe  among  chronologers  about 
the  time  when  Christ  was  born,  they  all  agree  in  call- 
ing the  present  year,  and  consequently  every  other  year, 
by  the  same  name,  and  therefore  they  have  the  same 
idea  of  the  interval  between  the  present  year  and  any 
other  year  in  the  system.  The  real  time  of  Christ's  birth 
can  no  more  affect  the  proper  use  of  this  system  than 
that  of  any  other  indifferent  event ;  since,  using  the 
same  system  of  dates,  they  may  say  Christ  was  born  in 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  or,  what  I  think  to  be  the 
case,  in  the  seventh  year  before  the  Christian  sera. 
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Whenever,  therefore,  chronologers  ceased  to  date 
erents  from  the  creation,  which  was  very  absurd  (since 
they  did  Dot  agree  in  fixing  the  interval  between  the 
present  year  and  the  date  of  that  event,  and  therefore 
gave  all  the  years  different  names),  they  had  no  occa- 
sion to  have  recourse  to  any  such  period  as  the  Julian; 
since  another,  capable  of  answering  the  same  purposes, 
was  already  in  common  use,  supplying  them  with  a 
language  which  they  all  equally  understood. 

.'Eras,  or  Epochas,  are  memorable  events  from  which 
time  is  reckoned,  and  from  which  any  subsequent  year 
receives  its  denomination.  The  Greeks  for  a  longtime 
(as  1  observed  before)  had  no  fixed  aera;  afterwards 
they  reckoned  by  Olympiads,  which  were  games  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Jupiter  once  in  4  years,  and  began 
inMidsummer,77G  years  before  Christ.  The  Athenians 
gave  names  to  their  years  from  their  archons.  The 
Romans  called  their  years  from  the  names  of  the  con- 
suls who  presided  in  them;  and  afterwards  they  dated 
events  from  the  building  of  their  city,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  built  753  years  before  Christ. 

Some  histories  are  regulated  by  the  year  of  Nabo 
nassar,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  747  before 
Christ,  of  the  Julian  period  3867.  It  is  supposed  to' 
ha?e  commenced  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February  in 
the  afternoon. 

The  Jews,  before  Christ,  reckoned  by  the  year  of 
the  Seleucidse,  sometimes  called  the  year  of  the  Con- 
tracts, which  began  in  the  year  312  before  Christ,  of 
the  Julian  period  4402,  some  time  in  the  spring. 

The  Christians,  about  360  years  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  began  to  make  use  of  that  sera  which  is  now 
Med  in  all  Christian  countries. 

The  Mahometans  reckon  their  years  from  the  flight 
of  Mahommed  from  Mecca.     This  aera  is  called  the 
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Hegyra.     It  began  in  the  year  622  after  Christ,  of  the 
Julian  period  5335,  on  the  sixteenth  of  July* 

The  old  Spanish  sera  is  dated  from  the  year  38  be- 
fore Christ,  about  the  time  when  they  were  subdued 
by  the  Romans.  It  was  used  till  the  year  1333,  under 
John  I.  of  Castile. 

The  Egyptians  long  reckoned  from  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  which  happened  in  the  year  31  before  Christ,  of 
the  Julian  period  4683,  on  the  third  of  September. 

Before  the  Christian  sera  was  used,  the  Christians 
for  some  time  made  use  of  the  Dioclesian  aera,  which 
took  its  rise  from  the  persecution  by  Dioclesian  in  the 
t  year  284  after  Christ 

.  The  aera  of  Yesdigerd  is  dated  from  the  last  king  of 
Persia,  who  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens  in  the 
year  632  after  Christ,  of  the  Julian  period  5345,  on 
the  sixteenth  of  June. 

.  With  regard  to  all  these  methods  of  denominating 
time,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  year  be  reckoned 
according  to  the  method  of  computation  followed  by 
the  people  who  use  it  Thus,  in  reckoning  from  the 
Hegyra,  a  person  would  be  led  into  a  mistake  who 
should  make  those  years  correspond  to  Julian  years. 
He  must  deduct  1 1  days  from  every  year  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  it.  Thus,  though 
the  first  year  of  this  aera  corresponded  to  the  year 
622  after  Christ,  and  began  on  the  sixteenth  of  July, 
the  year  326  of  the  Hegyra  corresponded  to  the  year 
937  of  Christ,  and  began  November  the  eighth.  And 
the  year  of  the  Hegyra  655  commenced  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  January  1257. 

This  compendium  of  chronology  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  history,  but  is  by  no  means  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  methods  of  computing  time  in 
every  particular  country  which  has  been  mentioned. 
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To  have  done  this,  would  have  carried  me  beyond  my 
present  purpose,  and  too  far  into  the  customs  of  parti- 
cular countries.  For  a  fuller  account  I  refer  you  to 
uchius",  and  other  chronologers. 


LECTURE    XV. 

Ak  article  of  information  the  most  immediately  neces- 
sary to  a  reader  of  history,  is  how  to  make  a  just 
estimate  of  the  riches  and  power  of  ancient  and  remote 
nations,  and  to  compare  them  with  those  of  our  own 
a»e  and  nation,  by  means  of  the  expressions  which 
historians  have  used  to  denote  the  riches  and  power 
of  states,  and  particularly  by  the  sums  of  money  which 
are  occasionally  mentioned  in  their  writings.  The 
true  state  of  the  riches  of  nations,  in  the  several  periods 
of  their  history,  will  be  pointed  out  as  an  object  of  the 
first  importance  to  an  historian.  On  this  account,  it  is 
of  consequence  that  every  reader  of  history  have  it  in 
Lis  power  to  form  a  just  idea  of  them  from  the  data  he 
finds  in  historians,  and  that  he  be  guarded  against  the 
mistakes  which,  without  some  previous  instruction,  he 
would  unavoidably  fall  into  with  respect  to  them. 

I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  explain  the  sources  of 
uncertainty  and  ambiguity  that  every  circumstance  in 
our  situation  can  occasion  to  us,  in  interpreting  the 
luinS  of  money  which  are  mentioned  in  the  histories  of 
the  most  considerable  nations,  and  I  shall  then  give 
luch  a  collection  of  facts,  collected  from  history,  as 
shall  show  us  the  true  state  of  every  thing  connected 
with  money  in  the  most  remarkable  successive  periods 

"  .Trillins  Strciuchius,  who  died  in  1682,  aged  JO.  His  Brtviarium 
Ciiavbgiiui*,  published  at  Wittemberg,  was  translated  by  Richard  South. 
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of  time  in  those  countries.  By  this  means  it  will  be 
easy  to  make  every  necessary  allowance  for  the  differ- 
ence of  circumstances  between  us  and  them,  and  thus 
exhibit  whatever  accounts  we  meet  with  of  the  riches 
and  power  of  ancient  times  and  nations,  in  a  fair  con- 
trast with  the  riches  and  power  of  our  own  age  and  nation, 
and  so  to  form  the  clearest  idea  we  can  get  of  them. 

In  order  to  this,  it  must  be  considered,  that  money 
is  only  a  commodious  representative  of  the  commodities 
which  may  be  purchased  with  it ;  and  we  shall  have 
the  easiest  view  of  this  subject  if  we,  moreover,  con- 
sider silver  as  the  only  standard  of  money,  and  gold 
and  copper,  as  substitutes  for  silver,  or  as  commodities 
which  are  represented,  and  may  be  purchased,  by 
silver.  Now,  there  are  two  things  which  may  make 
an  alteration  m  the  representative  power  of  money. 
The  one  is  a  change  of  the  idea  annexed  to  any  common 
name  of  a  piece,  or  a  sum  of  money,  and  the  other  is  an 
alteration  of  the  proportion  between  the  quantity  of 
money  in  a  state,  and  the  commodities  represented  by 
it.     I  shall  explain  each  of  these  more  particularly. 

If  a  change  be  made  in  the  standard  of  a  coin  which 
continues  to  go  by  the  same  name,  it  is  plain  that  the 
same  name  no  longer  expresses  the  same  idea,  and 
therefore,  if  we  be  not  aware  of  this  change,  we  shall 
be  misled  by  the  expressions.  For  instance,  if  the 
quantity  of  silver  which  we  call  a  pound,  be  at  this 
time  but  half  the  quantity  which  was  formerly  called 
by  that  name,  it  is  plain,  that  if  we  would  form  a  just 
idea  of  the  value  of  a  pound  in  times  previous  to  the 
alteration,  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  two  of  our  present 
pounds,  instead  of  one,  for  so  in  fact  it  is. 

The  tables  of  our  coin  only  show  the  proportion 
which  sums  denoted  by  particular  names,  as  pounds, 
shillings,  pence,  &c,  bear  to  one  another ;  and  though 
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these  sums  may  have  always  kept  the  same  proportion, 
the  absolute  value  of  them  all  may  have  changed. 
And  tables,  which  show  the  value  of  ancient  or  foreign 
money,  are  always  calculated  according  to  the  last 
standard  of  both,  which  is  generally  the  lowest.  The 
present  tables,  therefore,  are  not  sufficient  to  inform 
i  reader  of  history  of  the  true  value  of  sums  of  mo- 
ney expended,  or  acquired,  in  early  times.  He  must 
*lso  have  an  historical  account  of  those  changes  in  the 
Talue  of  coin,  which  alter  the  quantity  of  metal  con- 
tained in  it,  either  by  diminishing  the  size  of  the  cur- 
rent pieces,  or  lessening  the  fineness  of  the  metal  by  a 
greater  proportion  of  alloy. 

As  the  generality  of  historians  take  no  notice  of 
changes  in  the  value  of  money,  but  content  themselves 
with  mentioning  sums  by  their  common  names,  I  shall 
endeavour  (as  far  as  the  materials  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  will  enable  me)  to  supply  this  defect  with  re- 
spect to  those  histories  which  are  most  interesting  to  us. 

As  it  is  a  maxim  in  trade,  that  every  thing  will  Jind 
it  value  (and  indeed  the  value  which  the  exchange  of 
sny  thing,  in  buying  and  selling,  has,  is  its  real  value, 
that  is,  its  true  relative  value  with  respect  to  other 
things),  the  accounts  of  sums  exchanged  for  commo- 
dities in  history  are  the  only  data  we  have  given  us, 
to  determine  this  relative  value  of  money  ;  and  if  we 
have  euow  of  these  accounts,  they  will  be  abundantly 
sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

To  judge  of  the  proportion  between  the  quantity  of 
circulating  cash  in  different  nations,  or  different  pe- 
riods of  the  same  nation,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  not 
be  guided  by  the  price  of  any  single  article,  particu- 
lar an  article  of  luxury  ;  because  the  prices  of  these 
things  depend  upon  fancy  and  caprice,  which  are  con- 
EinuaHv  changing.     The  best  guide  upon  the  whole 
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seems  to'  be  the  price  of  mere  labour,  estimated  by  the 
wages  given  to  persons  of  the  lowest  occupations.  For 
these  have  been  observed,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  to  be 
little  more  than  a  bare  subsistence,  and  the  articles  of 
their  expense  must  be  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Besides,  it  is  self-evident,  that  the  man  who  can 
commaiid  the  most  of  the  labour  of  his  fellow-creatures 
is  the  richest,  and  the  most  powerful.  For  this,  in  feet, 
is  all  that  wealth  and  power  can  procure  a  man.  If  it 
be  said  that  what  is  necessary  in  some  countries,  is  su- 
perfluous in  others,  as  clothes  in  hot  climates,  bread  or 
flesh-meat  in  countries  where  each  of  those  articles 
may  not  be  used,  and  the  like ;  it  is  still  obvious,  that 
the  less  money  will  purchase  necessaries,  whatever  they 
be,  the  more  value  it  is  of,  and  the  more  a  person  may 
spare  out  of  the  same  sum  for  the  conveniences  and 
superfluities  of  life,  by  purchasing  the  labour  of  his 
fellow-creatures. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  judge  of  a  man's  wealth  by 
the  number  of  persons  he  can  maintain,  unless  those 
persons  contribute  nothing  by  their  labour  towards 
their  own  maintenance.  He  must,  by  commanding  the 
labour  of  others,  (for  it  cannot  be  done  in  any  other 
way,)  maintain  them.  But  if  they  be  a  continual  ex- 
pense to  him,  as  if  they  were  employed  in  bui  ing, 
or  other  great  works,  in  the  army,  or  kept  upon  cha- 
rity, it  seems  to  be  a  very  fair  medium  of  computation. 
If  therefore,  for  instance,  we  read  that  one  person  was 
impoverished  by  employing  1000  labouring  men  upon 
any  piece  of  work,  and  that  another  was  able  to  keep 
2000  at  work,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to  consi- 
der the  situation  of  their  different  countries,  and  times, 
the  prices  of  provision,  manner  of  living,  &c,  but  may 
very  fairly  conclude,  that  the  one  was  twice  as  rich 
and  powerful  as  the  other. 
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Under  the  second  head,  therefore,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  fiud  the  proportion  between  money  and  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  in  the  different  periods  of  tiiose  histories 

which  a  gentleman  and  scholar  would  choose  to 
:t  acquainted.     And  at  the  same  time  that  I  en- 

iur,  in  this  manner,  to  determine  the  proportion 
which  the  quantity  of  current  money  has  borne  to  ven- 
dible commodities,  I  shall  likewise  take  notice  of  the 
price  of  money  with  regard  to  itself,  that  is,  the  interest 
it  has  borne.  It  is  true  that  the  interest  of  money  has 
been  very  justly  called  the  barometer  of  states  with 
respect  to  other  things  than  those  I  am  now  consider- 
ing, and  which  may  be  the  subject  of  a  future  lecture*; 
but  in  the  mean  time  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  no- 

■  of  it  at  present,  as  a  commodity,  and  on  many  oc- 
ans  one  of  the  most  necessary.  For,  since  money 
be  of  use  like  any  other  commodity  which  a  per- 
son may  make  advantage  of,  he  is  the  richest  man  (<  «"- 
lerit  paribus)  whose  stated  revenues  can  purchase  the 
most  extensive  use  of  it. 

Having  explained  the  nature  of  this  subject,  1  shall 
eater  upon  it  by  giving  the  best  account  that  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  (taken  almost  wholly  from  Arbuth- 
ootf)  of  the  successive  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  value  of  nominal  sums  of  money  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  the  proportion  which 
they  bore  to  commodities,  and  then  give  a  more  parti- 
cular account  of  the  like  changes  and  proportions  in 
English  and  French  money,  and  to  each  I  shall  subjoin 
an  account  of  the  changes  in  the  rate  of  interest ;  not 
that  I  shall  perhaps  keep  all  these  articles  perfectly  di- 

*  8M  mfreUct.  LUI.— fif. 

i  Dr.  Arbuthoot  "published  in  1T8T,  m  410,1119  work  entitled  Tthlcicf 
wo.nl  Comi,  Weights,  and  Mcauirei,  explained  and  exemplified  in  se- 
*mi  Dissertations. "  Biog.  Brit.  i.  339.  There  was  a  and  edition  in  1754, 
with  an  "Appendix,  conttuilig  OWrvatluns  by  B.  Langwiih,  D.D." — Erf, 
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stinct,  since  very  little  inconvenience,  and  perhaps  some=- 
advantage,  may  arise  from  occasionally  mixing  them. 

The  Greek  coins  underwent  very  little  change  com 

pared  with  that  of  the  Roman  money,  or  of  the  money— 
of  modern  European  states,  and  are  therefore  the  1 1:  • — - 
worthy  of  our  notice.   Alltbe  allowance  we  are  to  makt=— ■ 
for  the  changes  of  value  in  the  /)racAm«  (a  coin  equal 
tc  the  Roman  Denarius,  and  worth  about  &d.  of  our  pre  — 
sent  money),  and  to  which  the  changes  of  value  in  the 
rest  of  their  money  corresponded,  is,  that  from  Solon  to 
the  time  of  Alexander  we  must  reckon  67  grains  for  the 
weight  of  it,  thence  to  the  subjection  of  Greece  by  the 
Romans  65,  and  under  the  Romans  62  and  a  half,  a 
change  which  is  very  inconsiderable. 

The  constant  and  stated  rate  of  the  value  of  gold  to 
silver  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  in  the 
whole  period  of  ancient  times,  was  10  to  1,  with  very 
little  variation,  and  the  rate  of  silver  to  Cyprian  brass 
100  to  1 ;  and  the  general  supposition  is,  that  there  vru 
one-fiftieth  part  of  alloy  in  the  gold  coins  of  the  an- 
cients. At  present,  gold  is  to  silver  as  about  15  to  I. 
and  silver  to  copper  as  73  to  1. 

Numa,  or  Servius  Tullius,  first  stamped  brass  money 
among  the  Romans;  silver  was  not  stamped  by  tbera 
till  the  year  of  the  city  485,  the  time  of  their  war  with 
Pyrrhus;  and  gold  not  till  62  years  after. 

The  As,  from  being  a  pound  weight  avoirdupois,  fell 
to  2  ounces  in  the  first  Punic  war,  in  the  second  Punic 
war  to  1  ounce,  and  presently  after  it  was  fixed  "by 
the  Papirian  law  to  half  an  ounce.  These  alterations 
were  occ  sioned  by  the  necessities  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  but,"  as  Arbuthnot  observes*,  "the  plenty  of 
silver  and  gold  would  have  done  the  same  thing,  and 
brought  down  such  an  enormous  brass  coin  ;"  or  rather 

*    Tablet.  1T54.  p.  10.— JK 
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silver  coins  of  an  equal  value,  and  of  less  weight, 
would  have  been  introduced. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  scarce  silver  was  at 
Rome,  when  in  all  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  history, 
MO  pounds  of  brass  were  equivalent  to  1  of  silver. 
Some  say  the  proportion  between  these  two  metals  be- 
fore the  first  Punic  war  was  960  to  1.  The  different 
proportion  which  was  just  now  observed  to  have  taken 
place  in  Greece,  during  the  same  period,  shows  how 
little  communication  there  was  between  Greece  and 
Rome  in  those  times.  Indeed  the  commonwealth  gra- 
dually reduced  this  proportion,  probably  inconsequence 
of  a  freer  intercourse  with  other  nations,  which  would 
necessarily  be  attended  with  the  introduction  of  silver 
where  it  was  so  scarce. 

The  adulteration  of  the  Roman  coin  in  some  periods 
of  their  history  exceeds  any  thing  we  read  of  with  re- 
spect to  other  countries.  The  money  of  Caracalla  had 
more  than  one-half  alloy,  that  of  Alexander  Severus 
Iwo-thirds,  and  under  Gailtenus  it  was  nothing  more 
than  gilt  copper. 

To  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  proportion  of  money  to 
commodities,  I  have  selected  some  of  the  accounts  that 
1  have  met  with  concerning  the  most  necessary  articles 
nf  consumption  in  the  several  countries  and  ages  which 

Ive  proposed  to  consider, 
orn  was  commonly  reckoned  in  Greece  at  a  drachma 
nedimnus,  which,  reduced  to  our  computation,  is 
<d.  per  quarter.  In  Demosthenes's  time  it  was 
h  higher  ;  being  5  drachmas  the  medimnus,  which 
bout  1/.  2s.  Id.  per  quarter.  In  times  of  plenty 
in  Greece,  the  price  of  a  sheep  was  8d.,  of  a  hog  2s. , 
Mi  ox  3*. ;  and  a  soldier  served  for  a  drachma  a 
dsy,  which  is  about  8rf.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may 
perhaps  allow  that  the  proportion  of  money  to  commo- 
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dities  in  the  most  flourishing  time  of  Greece,  or  the 
time  in  which  the  classical  historians  wrote,  was  about 
one-third  less  than  it  is  at  present  with  us ;  which 
was  about  the  same  that  it  was  in  Europe  before  the 
discovery  of  America. 

As  the  common  people  of  Rome  lived  very  much 
upon  bread-corn,  the  price  of  that  article  will  be  a 
better  guide  to  us  than  any  other  single  circumstance 
in  judging  of  the  proportion  between  money  and  the 
necessaries  of  life  among  them.  The  ancient  price  of 
corn  in  Rome,  and  to  which  it  was  reduced  at  die 
burning  of  Rome  by  Nero,  was  3  nummi  the  modius, 
that  is,  3f</.  the  peck.  According  to  Pliny,  the  coarsest 
bread  was  made  of  corn  worth  40  ases,  equal  to  2;.  6+rf. 
a  peck  ;  of  wheaten  bread  48  ases,  equal  to  3*.  Q\d. ; 
and  the  finest  of  all  -80  ases,  or  5*.  1-i^ ;  so  that  about 
the  time  of  Pliny  corn  was  considerably  dearer  in 
Rome  than  it  is  commonly  at  London. 

The  article  which  stands  next  to  bread-corn  among 
the  necessaries  of  life,  is  clothing.  Common  wearing 
clothes,  made  of  wool,  such  as  were  always  worn  at 
Rome,  we  should  not  think  very  dear.  For  Cato  the 
elder  never  wore  a  suit  worth  above  100  drachms,  equal 
to  3/.  4<9.  Id. ;  and  we  must  consider  that  the  Roman 
clothes  were  not  made  close,  but  large  and  loose,  and 
therefore  would  last  longer  than  our  close  garments. 
This  article  is  likewise  to  be  understood  of  plain  undyed 
cloth,  which  was  white ;  for  the  expense  of  dyeing, 
particularly  purple,  which  the  Romans  and  the  ancients 
in  general  most  of  all  affected,  was  prodigious.  Pela- 
gium,  one  species  of  that  dye,  was  worth  50  nummi, 
equal  to  8&  lid.,  per  pound.  The  buccinum,  another 
species  of  it,  was  double  that  value  ;  the  violet  pur- 
ple was  3/.  10$.  lid.  per  pound ;  and  the  Tyrian  double 
dye  could  scarcely  be  bought  for  35/.  9$.  l-±d.  per  pound. 
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There  must  also  Lave  been  a  great  difference  in  the 
fineness  of  their  wool,  aud  consequently  in  the  price  of 
it.  For  a  Roman  pound  of  Padua  wool,  die  finest  of 
all  (though  indeed  when  it  was  rather  dear),  sold  for 
100  nummi,at  which  rate  the  English  pound  troy  comes 
to  17*.  8&1. 

Wine  seems  always  to  have  been  cheap  at  Rome. 
For,  according  to  Columella,  the  common  sort  was 
worth  8  pounds  per  ton. 

In  the  early  times  of  Rome,  the  price  of  a  good 
calf  was  25  ases,  equal  to  I*.  7  id.  The  price  of  a 
sheep  a  denarius,  or  $d. ;  and  the  price  of  an  ox  tea 
times  as  much.  These  articles  Arbnthnot  quotes  from 
Pliny,  who,  no  doubt,  makes  allowance  for  the  alter- 
ation in  the  coin.  Otherwise  they  must  have  been 
touch  dearer  than  wc  can  reasonably  suppose  in  the 
early  times  of  the  commonwealth.  According  to  Varro, 
sheep  in  his  time  were  commonly  worth  25s.  each,  a 
bullock  121.  10*.,  and  a  calf  3/.  2*.  (»/.  This  makes 
the  price  of  butcher's  meat  nearly  the  same  as  in  Lon- 
don. 

An  English  acre  of  middling  land,  for  a  vineyard, 
was  worth,  according  to  Columella,  14/.  15*.  3t/.,  and 
the  Jugerum  was  to  the  English  acre  as  10  to  16.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  author,  the  common  mean  rent  of 
an  acre  of  pasture  ground  was  1/.  8*.  \0d.  Lauds 
were  commonly  reckoned  at  25  years  purchase.  For 
the  lands  of  the  government  were  so  let,  paying  ac- 
cording to  the  rate  of  4  pounds  per  cent. 

The  price  of  land  was  considerably  increased  by  the 
great  treasures  brought  to  Rome  in  Augustus's  reign. 
An  acre  of  the  best  ground  in  the  city  of  Rome,  under 
the  emperors,  may  be  reckoned  to  have  brought  in  a 
ground  rent  of  5  pounds  per  annum. 
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The  price  of  an  ordinary  slave,  in  Gato  major's  time, 
was  377  drachms,  equal  to  48/.  8*.  9d. 

Before  Domitian,  the  Roman  soldiers  served  for  under 
&/.,  and  afterwards  for  about  6d.  a  day ;  so  that  if  we 
take  the  price  of  day  labour  from  the  pay  of  a  soldier 
(which  in  most  countries,  and  particularly  ancient  na- 
tions, it  hardly  ever  exceeds),  it  will  not  make  it  much 
higher  in  Rome  than  in  our  own  country. 

From  the  prices  of  all  these  articles  taken  together, 
we  should  conclude  that  the  proportion  which  money 
bore  to  commodities  in  the  most  flourishing  times  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  under  the  first  emperors,  was 
rather  higher  than  it  bears  at  present  with  us.  But 
this  could  only  be  the  case  at  Rome,  and  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  it  All  the  necessaries  of  life  were  con- 
siderably cheaper  in  Greece.  Polybius,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  the  third  Punic  war,  says  that  provisions 
were  so  cheap  in  Italy  in  his  time,  that,  in  some  places, 
the  stated  club  in  the  inns  was  a  semis  a  head,  which 
is  but  little  more  than  a  farthing.  And  under  the 
later  emperors,  the  prices  of  all  necessaries  were  cer- 
tainly nearly  the  same  that  they  were  in  this  part  of 
Europe  before  the  discovery  of  America. 

All  the  articles  mentioned  above  relate  to  what  may 
be  called  the  necessaries  of  life.  How  extravagant  the 
Romans  were  in  entertainments  and  the  elegancies  of 
life,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  from  the  following 
circumstance,  that  Roscius  the  actor  (whose  profession 
was  less  respectable  at  Rome  than  it  is  even  with  us,) 
could  gain  500  sestertia,  equal  to  4036/.  9*.  2d.  per 
annum;  and  per  day,  when  he  acted,  1000  numroi, 
equal  to  32/.  5*.  1  Od.  Various  curious  instances  of  Ro- 
man luxury  may  be  seen  in  Arbuthnot*. 

•  Tables.  Ch.  v.  p.  129.— Ed. 
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The  most  moderate  interest  at  Athens  was  12  per 
cent,  paid  monthly,  and  according  to  Aristophanes  it 
was  somewhat  more.  The  rent  of  other  things,  like- 
wise, was  very  high  in  proportion  to  their  value.  An- 
tidonis,  says  Demosthenes,  paid  three  talents  and  a 
half  for  a  house,  which  he  let  for  a  talent  a  year.  If 
this  were  true,  admitting  it  to  have  been  an  extraor- 
dinary case,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  hire  of  money 
bore  so  extraordinary  a  price  in  proportion  to  its  value. 
Such  circumstances  as  these  are  a  demonstration  of  the 
precarious  state  of  property.  For  both  with  regard  to 
money,  and  every  thing  else,  the  more  secure  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  the  less  annual  interest  is  required  in  pro- 
portion to  its  value. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  too, 
interest  was,  at  a  medium,  12  per  cent.  In  the  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  commonwealth,  it  was  at  6,  and  though 
it  was  suddenly  reduced  to  4  upon  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  it  presently  rose  to  its  old  standard ;  and  in 
Pliny's  time  6  per  cent,  was  the  public  customary  in- 
terest of  money;  Justinian  reduced  it  to  4  percent. 
and  money  lent  to  masters  of  ships,  to  1  per  cent,  per 
month.  This  kind  of  interest  had  before  been  2  per 
cent,  per  month. 

But  there  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  Roman  method  of 
patting  out  money  to  interest,  which  must  be  explained, 
as  we  have  nothing  like  it  with  us.  With  them  it  was 
customary  after  101  months  to  add  G  per  cent,  to  the 
principal,  besides  the  simple  interest  which  was  due 
upon  the  sum.  This  they  called  anatocismos  *,  so  that 
their  usual  rate  for  long  interest  was  neither  simple 
nor  compound,  but  something  between  both. 

•  ''A»aroxi£tu,  usuram   renovo.     liinc  Av3,TiMTfi,if,  usurx  renovatio 
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LECTURE    XVI. 

The  English  money,  though  the  same  names  do  by  no 
means  correspond  to  the  same  quantity  of  precious  me- 
tal as  formerly,  has  not  changed  so  much  as  the  money 
of  most  other  countries.  In  this  part  of  my  subject,  I 
am  so  happy  as  to  he  able  to  give  a  much  more  com- 
plete deduction  of  the  changes  both  in  the  value  of 
money,  and  the  proportion  it  has  borne  to  commodities, 
than  in  the  preceding.  A  view  of  all  the  changes 
which  the  standard  of  our  money  has  ever  undergone, 
I  shall  present  to  you  at  once,  in  a  table  extracted  from 
the  account  lately  published  of  English  coins  by  the 
society  of  antiquaries*.  But  previous  to  this,  it  will 
Be  proper  to  inform  <  you,  that,  in  the  Saxon  times,  a 
shilling  (at  one  time  at  least)  was  reckoned  to  contain 
5  pence,  or  pennyweights,  and  a  pound  contained  48 
shillings,  which  is  die  same  number  of  pence  that  a 
pound  contains  now. 

However,  the  proportion  between  the  shilling  and 
either  the  penny  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  pound  on  the 
other,  seems  not  to  have  been  so  constant  and  uniform 
as  that  between  the  penny  and  the  pound.  During  die 
first  race  of  the  kings  of  France,  the  French  sou,  or 
shilling,  appears,  upon  different  occasions,  to  have  con* 
tained  5,  12,  20,  and  40  pennies.  From  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  among  the  French,  and  from  that  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  among  the  English,  the  proportion 
between  the  pound,  the  shilling,  and  the  penny,  seems 
to  have  been  uniformly  the  same  as  at  present  |. 

Though  a  different  distribution  of  the  subdivisions  ol 
a  pound  was  introduced  with  the  Normans,  yet  Wil- 

♦  In  1763.  "  First  published  by  Martin  Foulke*."— EL 
t  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  i.  40. 
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liam  the  Conqueror  brought  no  new  weight  into  his 
mint ;  but  the  same  weight  used  there  some  ages  after, 
and  called  the  pound  of  the  tower  of  London,  was  the 
old  pound  of  the  Saxon  moniers  before  the  conquest. 
This  pound  was  lighter  than  the  pound  troy  by  3 
ounces.  It  was  divided  into  240  pence,  and  conse- 
quently the  intrinsic  value  of  that  sum  in  weight  was 
the  same  as  the  value  of  58s.  \\d.  of  our  present  coin- 
ed money. 

It  may  not  be  improper  also  to  premise,  that  Ed- 
wird  III.  was  the  first  of  our  kings  who  coined  any 
gold  ;  and  that  no  copper  was  coined  by  authority  be- 
fore James  I.  These  pieces  were  not  called  farthings, 
but  farthing  tokens,  and  all  people  were  at  liberty 
to  take  or  refuse  them.  Before  the  time  of  Edward 
HI.  gold  was  exchanged,  like  any  other  commodity,  by 
its  weight;  and  before  the  time  of  James  I.,  copper 
wts  stamped  by  any  person  who  chose  to  do  it. 

The  following  table  exhibits  at  one  view  the  stand- 
ard of  our  silver  money  as  to  goodness,  together  with 
the  true  weight  of  240  pence,  60  grnats,  or  20  shil- 
lings, making  the  pound  sterling  in  tale,  and  the  pre- 
sent intrinsic  value  of  so  much  silver  as  was  respect- 
ively contained  in  the  same  pound  sterling  at  the  seve- 
ral times  there  noted  in  the  first  column.  To  this  is 
also  added,  in  the  last,  the  same  intrinsic  value  of  the 
nominal  pound  sterling,  expressed  in  decimals  of  our 
present  sterling  pound  ;  whereby  the  proportion  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  any  sum  of  money  mentioned  in  books, 
to  the  intrinsic  value  of  so  much  money  as  it  is  no  wcalled 
by  the  same  appellation,  may  immediately  be  known, 
and  Uie  prices  of  provisions,  labour,  and  materials  in 
former  times,  may  readily  be  compared  with  the  dif- 
ferent prices  which  the  like  provisions,  labour,  and  ma- 
terials, are  found  to  bear  at  this  day. 
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The  meaning  of  the  term  old  sterling,  in  the  second 
column  of  the  following  table,  is  that  11  ounces  2 
pennyweights  of  fine  silver,  were  contained  in  12 
ounces  of  old  coin.  The  numbers  which  express  the 
alterations  made  afterwards,  show  the  additional,  quan- 
tity of  alloy  used  in  some  reigns. 

TABLE. 


Year  of  the  kini'i  reign, 
end  A.  D. 

Standard  of 
Silrer. 

Weight  of  90*.  Value  of  the  tame 
in  tale.      in  present  money. 

Proportion 

oijdwtijfrs. 

j£   S.      d 

Conquest     - 

1066 

Old  sterling 

11     5 

0 

2   18     1} 

2,906 

28  Edward  I. 

1300 

Ditto 

11     2 

5 

2  17     5 

2,871 

18  Edw.  HI. 

1344 

Ditto 

10     3 

0 

2  12     5i 

2,621 

20  ditto 

1346 

Ditto 

10     0 

0 

2  11     8 

2,583 

27  ditto 

1353 

Ditto 

9     0 

0 

2     6     6 

2,3*5 

13  Henry  IV. 

1412 

Ditto 

7  10 

0 

1   18     9 

1,937 

4  Edw.  IV. 

1464 

Ditto 

6     0 

0 

1   11     0 

1,55 

18  Hen.  VIII 

1527 

Ditto 

5     6 

16 

1     7     6f 

1,378 

34  ditto 

1543 

w.loi.  2«fot. 

6     0 

0 

1     3     3i 

1,163 

36  ditto 

1546 

5    2 

Ditto 

0  13   lit 

0,698 

37  ditto 

1546 

7     2 

Ditto 

0     9     3} 

0,466 

3  Edw.  VI. 

1549 

5    2 

3     6 

16 

Ditto 

Ditto 

5  ditto 

1551 

8    2 

Ditto 

0     4     7| 

0,232 

6  ditto 

1552 

0     1 

4     0 

0 

1     0     6f 

1,028 

1  Mary 

1553 

0     2 

Ditto 

10     5| 

1,024 

2  Eliz.       - 

1560 

Old  sterling 

Ditto 

10    8 

1,033 

43  ditto 

1601 

Ditto 

3  17 

10 

10     0 

1,000 

It  appears  that  in  the  27th  year  of  king  Edward  III. 
1353,  when  the  first  considerable  coinage  of  gold  was 
made  in  England,  fine  gold  was  rated  in  our  coins  at 
11  times  and  about  £th  part  as  much  as  fine  silver. 
But  even  this  value  of  gold  was  thought  too  great  in 
the  time  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  the  same  being  complained 
of,  by  the  regulations  made  in  his  13th  year,  1412, 
gold  came  to  be  exchanged  for  10  times  and  about  a- 
third  of  an  equal  quantity  of  silver.  In  the  4th  year 
of  EdwaVd  IV.  1464,  gold  was  again  valued  at  a  little 
more  than  1 1  times  the  price  of  silver.  During  140 
years  next  following  there  was  scarce  any  alteration 
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made  in  the  proportional  value  of  the  two  metals,  ex- 
cepting only  in  the  times  of  confusion,  between  the 
34th  year  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  last  of  Edward  VI.; 
and  by  the  indentures  of  the  43rd  year  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, and  those  of  the  first  of  king  James,  1603,  the 
pound  weight  of  fine  gold  in  the  coin  was  yet  rated  at 
somewhat  less  than  1 1  pounds  weight  of  silver.  But 
soon  after  that  time,  the  price  of  gold  was  sensibly  ad- 
vanced, the  pound  weight  of  it  being  valued  in  the 
indentures  of  the  second  year  of  king  James  at  more 
than  12  pounds  and  an  ounce;  and  in  the  1 7th  year 
of  the  same  king,  at  more  than  13  pounds  4  ounces 
md  3  pennyweights  of  fine  silver.  When  guineas 
came  first  to  be  coined  for  20-shilling  pieces,  in  the 
15th  year  of  Charles  II.  1G63,  the  pound  of  fine  gold 
was  made  equivalent  to  14  pounds  5  ounces  16  penny- 
weights and  9  grains  of  fine  silver;  which  value  (by 
the  running  of  guineas  as  they  now  do  for  21*.  each,) 
is  yet  further  advanced  to  15  pounds  2  ounces  10 
pennyweights  and  7  grains  of  the  same  silver. 

The  Scots  money  pound  contained,  from  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  First,  to  that  of  Robert  Bruce,  a  pound 
of  silver  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  with  the 
English  pound  sterling.  Their  pound  and  penny  now 
contain  about  a  36th  part  of  their  original  value*. 

Having  thus  exhibited  a  view  of  the  successive 
changes  of  the  English  coin  to  the  present  time,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  proportion  that  money  has 
from  time  to  time  borne  to  commodities,  by  means  of 
the  prices  of  things  taken  at  proper  intervals,  from  the 
times  of  the  Saxons  down  to  our  own. 

In  the  years  7 1 2  and  727,  an  ewe  and  lamb  were  ra- 
ted at  1*.  Saxon  money  till  a  fortnight  after  Easter. 
Between  900  and  1000,  2  hydes  of  land,  each  cou- 

•  Smith's  Wiallh  nf  Nation,  i.  39,  41. 
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mining  about  120  acres,  were  sold  for  100*.    In  1000, 

by  king  Ethelreds  laws,  a  horse  was  rated  at  30*.,  a      _ 

mare,  or  a  colt  of  a  year  old,  at  20*.,  a  mule  or  young      — 

ass  at  12*.,  an  ox  at  30//.,  a  cow  at  24</.,  a  swine  at  Sd.t 

a  sheep  at  la.      In  1043,  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  sold     _i 

for  GOd.     From  these  and  some  other  similar  facts  it  is  -^ 

computed,  that  in  the  Saxon  times  there  was  10  timeii  ■_  ~ 

less  money  in  proportion  to  commodities  than  at  pre 

sent.     Their  nominal  species,  therefore,  being  about  _z» 

3  times  higher  than  ours,  the  price  of  every  thing,  ac 

cording  to  our  present  language,  must  be  reckoned  30C^ID 
times  cheaper  than  it  is  now. 

In  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  commoditicizr— ■  * 
were  10  times  cheaper  than  they  are  at  present ;  fromc=s) 
which  we  cannot  help  forming  a  very  high  idea  of  the^r^e 
wealth  and  power  uf  that  king.  For  the  revenue  otr  -«f 
William  the  Conqueror  was  400,000/.  per  annum  ^tr», 
every  pound  being  equal  to  that  weight  of  silver — ^W- 
Consequently  the  whole  maybe  estimated  at  1,200,000^W  /. 
of  the  present  computation  ;  a  sum  which,  considering^  Sf 
the  different  value  of  money  between  that  period  anc^^u 
the  present  time,  was  equivalent  to  12  millions  of  mo^^> 
dern  estimation. 

The  most  necessary  commodities  do  not  seem  t^-  * 
have  advanced  their  price  from  William  the  Corn^^- 
queror  to  Richard  I. 

The  price  of  corn,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  wai- — * 
near  half  the  mean  price  in  our  times.  Bishop  Flee^r^- 
wood  *  has  shown  that  in  the  year  1240,  which  wa^^* 
in  this  reign,  41.  13*.  9rf.  was  worth  about  50/.  of  ou  r 
present  money.     About  the  latter  end  of  this  reigc^^ 

•  See  his  "  Chronicon  PrtHotum  :  or  An  Account  of  the  English  Gol^^-* 
and  Silver  Money,  the  Price  of  Com,  and  other  Commodities,  for  the  law- — ' 
600  Years."  1707.— A  new  edition,  171j,  with  "  An  Aprendi*,  contiiiiiii^sg 
in  historical  account  of  Coin?."— Erf. 
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Robert  de  Hay,  rector  of  Souldevn,  agreed  to  receive 
100*.  to  purchase  to  himself  and  successor  the  annual 
rent  of  5s.,  in  full  compensation  of  an  acre  of  corn. 

Butcher's  meat,  in  the  time  of  the  great  scarcity  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  was,  by  a  parliamentary  or- 
dinance, sold  three  times  cheaper  than  our  mean  price 
at  present;  poultry  somewhat  lower,  because  being  now 
considered  as  a  delicacy,  it  has  risen  beyond  its  pro- 
portion. The  mean  price  of  corn  in  this  period  was 
lialf  the  present  value,  and  the  mean  price  of  cattle 
one-eighth. 

In  the  next  reign,  which  was  that  of  Edward  III., 
the  most  necessary  commodities  were,  in  general,  about 
three  or  four  times  cheaper  than  they  are  at  present. 

In  these  times,  knights,  who  served  on  horseback  in 
the  army,  had  2*.  a  day,  and  a  foot-archer  6d. ;  which 
last  would  now  be  equal  to  a  crown  a  day.  This  pay 
"as  continued  nearly  the  same,  nominally,  (only  that 
'n  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  the  pay  of  the  horse 
v*as  advanced  to  2s.  6d.,  and  that  of  the  foot  to  Is.; 
though  it  was  reduced  again  at  the  Restoration),  but 
8oIdiers  were  proportionably  of  a  better  rank  formerly. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  corn  was  about  half  its 
PfesL-ntvaluejOther  commodities  much  cheaper.  Bishop 
*"  leetwood  has  determined,  from  a  most  accurate  con- 
sideration of  every  circumstance,  that  51.  in  this  reign 
**ere  equivalent  to  23  or  30  now. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  many  commodities  were 
'Uree  times  as  cheap  here, and  in  all  Europe,  as  they  are 
^t  present,  there  having  been  a  great  increase  of  gold 
^nd  silver  in  Europe  since  his  time,  occasioned  by 
Uie  discovery  of  America. 

The  commodities  whose  price  has  risen  the  most, 
since  before  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  are  butcher's  meat, 
towls,  and  fish  ;    especially  the    ratter.     And  the  rea- 
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son  why  corn  was  always  much  dearer  in  proportion 
to  other  eatables,  according  to  their  prices  at  present, 
is,  that  in  early  times  agriculture  was  little  under* 
stood.  It  required  more  labour  and  expense,  and  was 
more  precarious  than  it  is  at  present  Indeed,  not- 
withstanding the  high  price  of  corn  in  the  times  we 
are  speaking  of,  the  raising  of  it  so  little  answered 
the  expense,  that  agriculture  was  almost  universally 
quitted  for  grazing ;  which  was  more  profitable,  not* 
withstanding  the  low  price  of  butchers  meat.  So  that 
there  was  constant  occasion  for  statutes  to  restrain 
grazing,  and  to  promote  agriculture ;  and  no  effectual 
remfedy  was  found  till  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation 
of  corn*;  since  which,  above  ten  times  more  corn  has 
been  raised  in  this  country  than  before. 

The  price  of  corn  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  and  con- 
sequently that  of  other  necessaries  of  life,  was  not 
lower,  but  rather  higher,  than  at  present ;  wool  is  not 
two-thirds  of  the  value  it  was  then ;  the  finer  manu- 
factures having  rather  sunk  in  price  by  the  progress  of 
art  and  industry,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  mo- 
ney. Butcher's  meat  was  higher  than  at  present.  Prince 
Henry  made  an  allowance  of  nearly  Ad.  per  pound  for 
all  the  beef  and  mutton  used  in  his  family  f-  This  may 

*  By  the  Statutes  of  1791  and  1793. — Ed. 

f  From  a  "  parchment  roll,"  in  Dr.  Birch *s  possession,  containing, 
"  Orders  to  he  observed  by  the  Prince's  houshold,"  he  has  given  the  fol- 
lowing regulation ; 

"  The  prices  of  flesh,  as  the  Prince  payeth,  and  the  weight,  as  they  are 
agreed  for  with  the  purveyors. 

"  An  ox  should  weigh  6001b.  the  four  quarters ;  and  commonly  9/.  10t . 
or  thereabouts. 

"  A  mutton  should  weigh  46lb.  or  44lb.;  and  they  cost  by  the  stone 
9j.  3d.,  the  stone  being  8lb. 

"  Veals  go  not  by  weight,  but  by  goodness  only :  their  price  is  com- 
monly 175.  or  thereabouts. 

"  Lambs  at  6s.  Bd.  the  piece." 

Life  of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales.    1760.  pp.  427,  449. — Ed. 
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be  true  with  respect  to  London ;  but  the  price  of 
butcher's  meat  in  the  country,  which  does  not  even 
now  much  exceed  this  price  at  a  medium,  has  certainly 
greatly  increased  of  late  years,  and  particularly  in  the 
northern  counties. 

The  FitK.vcn  money  has  suffered  much  more  by  the 
diminution  of  its  value  than  the  English.  Voltaire  gives 
the  following;  general  account  of  it.  The  numerary 
pound  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  was  1 2  ouncesof  silver. 
This  pound  was  divided  into  20  sols,  and  the  sols  into 
ISdeniers.  In  Europe  that  sol,  which  was  equal  to  a 
crown  at  present,  is  now  no  more  than  a  light  piece  of 
copper  with  a  mixture  of  at  most  one-eleventh  of  silver. 
The  livre,  which  formerly  represented  12  ounces  of 
silrer,  is  in  France  no  more  than  20  copper  sols,  and 
the  denier  is  one-third  of  that  base  coin  we  call  a  liard. 
Whereas  a  pound  sterling  is  worth  about  22  francs 
of  France,  and  the  Dutch  pound  is  nearly  equal  to  12. 
But  the  following  table  will  exhibit  all  the  successive 
changes  of  the  French  livre  in  a  more  particular  and 
distinct  manner. 


Cbarlfi,  VI. 
'CharlmVU. 

Louis  XI.  ■ 
iCWIosVIII, 
|Lotus  XII.  - 


ISM2      19    18      ij. 


1344      14    11    10 


il. 
Henry  II.»nd 

Chirles  IX. 
Henry  III. 
Henry  IV.  . 
Louis  XIII. 
Louis  XIV. 
Louis  XV.  - 
Ptenrni  Ifrrt 
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Voltaire  also  gives  us  the  following  useful  cautii 
with  respect  to  the  computations  made  by  several  con- 
siderable French  writers.  Roll  in,  Fleury,  and  all  the 
most  useful  writers,  when  they  would  express  the  value 
of  talents,  minte,  and  sesterces,  compute  by  an  estimate 
made  before  the  death  of  Colbert.  But  the  mark  of  8 
ounces,  which  was  then  worth  26  francs  10  sols,  is 
now  worth  49  Hvres  10  sols;  a  difference  which  amounts 
to  near  one  half.  Without  remembering  this  variation, 
we  should  have  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  the  strength 
of  ancient  states,  &c. 

The  changes  in  the  proportion  between  money  anA_ 
commodities  in  France  may  easily  be  imagined  to  have=- 
kept  pace  pretty  nearly  with  those  in  England,  an<C 
therefore  need  not  be  particularly  pointed  out.     Ac — 
cordingly,  Voltaire  observes  that  all  provisions  were  c* 
or  10  times  cheaper  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  ot" 
money  in  Charlemagne's  time  ;  but  he  cannot  be  sup — 
posed  to  speak  very  accurately,  when  he  says  that  m 
the  reign  of  Louis  XI.,  who  was  contemporary  witla 
Edward  IV., money,  meaning  of  the  same  standard,  was 
worth  about  double  of  what  it  is  at  present,  and  also 
that  it  was  of  the  same  value  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII., 
who  reigned  in  the  last  year  of  James  I.  and  the  be- 
ginning of  Charles  I.     For  betwixt  those  two  reigni 
was  an  interval  of  150  years,  in  which  was  the  disco- 
very of  America,  which  occasioned  the  greatest  general 
alteration  of  the  proportion  between  money  and  com- 
modities that  ever  was  made  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
In  the  former  reign,  therefore,  the  value  of  money  must 
have  been  much  greater,  and  perhaps  in  the  latter 
reign  less,  than  he  makes  it.     At  present  the  prices  of 
commodities  are  higher  in  England  than  in  France, 
besides  that  the  poor  people  of  France  live  upon  much 


less  than  the  poor  in  England, 


nd    th 


fir  armies  are 
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maintained  at  less  expense.  It  is  computed  by  Mr. 
Hume*, that  aBritish  army  of  20,000  men  is  maintained 
at  near  as  great  an  expense  as  60,000  in  France,  and 
that  the  English  fleet  in  the  war  of  1741  required  a* 
much  money  to  support  it  as  all  the  Roman  legions  in 
the  time  of  the  emperors.  However,  all  that  we  can 
conclude  from  this  last  article  is,  that  money  is  much 
more  plentiful  in  Europe  at  present  than  it  was  in  the 
Roman  empire. 

In  the  13th  century  the  common  interest  which  the 
Jews  had  for  their  money,  Voltaire  says,  was  20  per 
cent.  But  with  regard  to  this  we  must  consider  the 
great  contempt  that  nation  was  always  held  in,  the 
large  contributions  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  pay, 
the  risk  they  ran  of  never  receiving  the  principal,  the 
frequent  confiscation  of  ail  their  effects,  and  the  violent 
persecutions  to  which  they  were  exposed  ;  in  which 
:umstances  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  lend  money 
11,  unless  fora  most  extravagant  interest,  and  much 
■oportioned  to  its  real  value.  Before  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  the  plantation  of  our  colonies,  the 
interest  of  money  was  generally  12  per  cent,  all  over 
Europe  ;  and  it  has  been  growing  gradually  less  since 
that  time,  till  it  is  now  generally  about  4  or  5. 
When  sums  of  money  are  said  to  be  raised  by  a 
rlwle  people,  in  order  to  form  ajust  estimate  of  them, 
must  take  into  consideration  not  only  the  quantity 
j  precious  metal,  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
coin,  and  the  proportion  of  the  quantity  of  coin  to  the 
commodities,  but  also  the.  number  and  riches  of  the 
>ple  who  raise  it.  For,  admitting  the  two  circum- 
■es  which  have  been  already  explained  to  be  the 
,  still  populous  and  rich  countries  will  much  more 
wily  raise  any  certain  sum  of  money  than  one  that 


Political  Dis 


/  but.  and  the  note  — Ed. 
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is  thinly  inhabited,  and  chiefly  by  poor  people.  This 
circumstance  greatly  adds  to  our  surprise  at  the  vast 
sums  of  money  raised  by  William  the  Conqueror,  who 
had  a  revenue  nearly  in  value  equal  to  12  millions  of 
pounds  of  our  money  (allowance  being  made  for  the 
standard  of  coin  and  the  proportion  it  bore  to  com* 
modities),  from  a  country  not  near  so  populous  or  rich 
as  England  is  at  present.  Indeed  the  accounts  his- 
torians give  us  of  the  revenues  of  this  prince,  and  the 
treasure  he  left  behind  him,  are  barely  credible.  * 

Next  to  judging  of  the  real  value  of  sums  of  money 
mentioned  by  historians,  it  is  of  importance  to  have 
just  ideas  of  the  measures  of  length  and  capacity,  which 
occur  in  them.  But  these  are  subject  to  little  va- 
riation, so  that  the  common  tables  of  those  things, 
whether  adapted  to  the  present  or  former  times,  to  oui 
own  or  remote  nations,  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  oi 
reading  history,  and  require  no  illustration. 
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PART    IV. 
icttons  for  facilitating  the  study  of  history. 


LECTURE    XVII. 

Is  Uie  fourth  division  of  our  subject,  which  we  are  nnw 
entering  upon,  I  proposed  to  give  you  some  directions 
for  facilitating  the  study  of  history;  both  that  it  may 
more  effectually  answer  the  end  proposed  by  it,  and 
that  you  may  pursue  it  with  more  satisfaction. 

One  of  the  most  useful  directions  I  can  give  you  is 
to  begin  with  authors  who  present  you  with  a  compen- 
dium, or  general  view  of  the  whole  subject  of  history, 
ind  afterwards  to  apply  to  the  study  of  any  particular 
history  with  which  you  choose  to  be  more  thoroughly 
acquainted.  This  is  like  sketching  an  entire  outline 
before  you  finish  any  part  of  a  picture,  and  learning 
the  grand  divisions  of  the  earth  before  you  study  the 
geography  of  particular  countries  ;  and  several  very 
obvious  advantages  attend  this  method,  to  whatever  it 
be  applied. 

The  principal  advantage  of  this  method  in  studying 
history  is,  that  you  have  hereby  a  clear  idea  of  what 
figure  the  history  to  which  you  propose  to  give  more 
particular  attention  makes  in  the  history  of  the  world  ; 
and  by  this  means  are  enabled  to  judge,  in  some  mea- 
sure, of  the  importance  of  it.  Besides,  it  will  contri- 
bute greatly  to  your  satisfaction  in  reading  history, 
and  answer  some  useful  purposes  in  the  study  of  it,  to 
have  some  idea  of  the  preceding,  the  contemporary,  and 
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(if  it  be  ancient  history)  of  the  succeeding  state  of 
the  world  in  general,  and  of  that  particular  part  of  the 
world  of  which  you  are  reading.  Whereas  that  know- 
ledge can  be  but  very  limited  and  scanty  which  is  de- 
rived from  ever  so  minute  an  inspection  of  any  single 
portion  of  history.  As  well  might  we  expect  a  good 
judgement  of  the  regularity  and  beauty  of  an  extensive 
building,  from  viewing  a  small  part  of  it.  We  are  only 
misled  by  such  a  method  of  study.  But  a  close  ex- 
amination of  particular  parts  is  very  useful  after  a  ge- 
neral view  of  the  whole  of  any  thing. 

For  this  reason,  the  history  of  our  own  country, 
though  the  most  worthy  of  a  particular  study,  is  not 
proper  to  begin  with*  We  can  form  no  idea  of  the 
English  nation  in  general  and  the  history  of  it,  with 
regard  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  unless  we  can  com- 
pare an  idea  of  the  whole  compass  of  it  with  a  like  idea 
of  the  whole  compass  of  history  in  general,  or  that 
of  other  particular  nations.  But  when  once  we  have 
gotten  a  general  idea  how  the  whole  course  of  his- 
tory, as  we  may  say,  lies,  we  apply  with  pleasure  and 
advantage  to  the  more  minute  consideration  of  our  own 
country,  and  prevent  any  prejudice  or  inconvenience  of 
any  kind,  which  we  should  be  exposed  to  from  a  close 
attention  to  so  small  a  portion  of  history,  without  know- 
ing its  relation  to  the  whole  of  history,  of  which  it  is 
a  part. 

This  same  advice  is  applicable  to  a  person  who 
proposes  to  study  any  particular  period  of  the  history 
of  a  particular  country.  Let  him  first  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  country  in  general, 
and  then  study  the  history  of  the  particular  period.  It 
is  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  that  a  person  could  get  of 
the  history  of  the  civil  wars  in  England,  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  for  instance,  from  reading  such  a 
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single  history  as  that  of  Clarendon,  were  the  perform- 
ance ever  so  excellent,  while  confined  to  the  occur- 
rences of  that  time.  We  ought  to  go  very  far  back  in 
our  history  to  have  a  just  idea  of  the  true  state  of  the 
parties  that  existed  in  those  times,  and  the  opposition 
of  which  occasioned  such  a  dreadful  convulsion  in  the 
English  government. 

1  may  add,  that  it  is  men's  forming  their  notions  of 
such  times  as  these  from  detached  pieces,  particularly 
such  as  are  written  by  the  known  friends  of  one  or  other 
of  the  parties,  from  professed  panegyrics  or  invectives, 
or  from  sermons  (which  are  almost  always  one  or  the 
other  of  them,  and  generally  the  extremes  of  the  one  or 
the  other),  that  they  are  more  than  misled  in  their  ideas 
of  these  times.  From  this  method  of  forming  ideas  of 
history  is  derived  much  of  the  bigotry  and  spirit  of  fac- 
tion, which  have  prevailed  in  this  or  any  othernation. 
This  advice,  therefore,  to  peruse  some  account  of  the 
*hole  of  history  before  you  apply  to  any  particular  his- 
tory, and  the  whole  of  any  particular  history  before  you 
study  any  particular  period  of  it,  is  of  more  importance 
ihan  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be. 

This  general  acquaintance  with  the  whole  course  of 
history  will  make  it  less  necessary  to  attend  to  the  order 
in  which  particular  histories  are  read  ;  because  a  per- 
son thus  prepared  will  be  able  to  refer  any  particular 
history  he  takes  up  to  its  proper  place  in  universal  his- 
tory. And  though  particular  histories  be  read  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  order  of  time  or  place,  they  will 
easily  range  themselves,  as  we  may  say,  without  any 
.ont'usion,  in  their  proper  place  in  his  mind. 

Besides,  universal  history  is  an  immense  field,  with 

which  the  compass  of  no  single  life  is  sufficient  to  bring 

a  man  even  tolerably  acquainted.     Since,  therefore,  it 

■     a  part  of  history  that  any  person  can  propose 
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to  make  himself  intimately  acquainted  with,  it  is  of 
advantage  to  be  able  to  choose  the  most  important  part, 
and  what  is  most  worthy  of  his  attention,  which  he  will 
be  able  to  do  from  having  a  general  idea  of  the  whole 
subject  of  history  in  its  proper  order  and  connexion. 

The  most  celebrated  epitome  of  universal  history 
written  in  Latin  is  Turseliris  *,  which  is  read  in  most  of 
the  foreign  universities.  It  is  indeed  a  judicious  and 
elegant  performance  f ;  but  in  almost  every  page  of  the 
modern  parts  there  are  such  marks  of  strong  attachment 
to  the  principles  of  popery,  as  cannot  but  give  dis- 
gust to  a  zealous  protestant.  Bossuet's  epitome  of  uni- 
versal history  is  greatly  and  deservedly  admired  in 
France ;  but  it  brings  the  history  no  lower  than  the 
time  of  Charlemagne.  One  of  the  most  useful  epitomes, 
upon  the  whole,  is  that  written  by  baron  Holberg  in 
Latin,  and  translated,  with  improvements,  into  English 
by  Gregory  SharpeJ.  The  principal  defect  in  it  is, 
that  too  little  notice  is  taken  of  the  history  of  Greece. 
The  most  valuable  of  the  larger  kind  of  epitomes  are 
Rollings  of  the  ancient  history,  and  Puffendorf  s  of  the 
modern. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  contrivances  to  reduce  his- 
tory into  a  short  compass,  and  to  make  an  entire  course 
of  it  easy  to  be  comprehended,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
observe  a  proper  distinction  between  the  parts  of  it,  has 
been  by  Chronological  Tables  ;  and  if  they  consist 
of  nothing  more  than  an  enumeration  of  the  capita) 

*  Horace  Turselin,  a  Jesuit,  born  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1590, 
aged  54.  His  Abridgement  of  Universal  History,  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
World  to  1598,  was  continued  by  Briet  to  1665,  and  translated  into  French 
by  Lagreau,  with  valuable  notes.  See  Novo.  Diet.  Hut*  1789.  ix.  8?S. 
—Erf. 

f  The  French  biographer,  to  whom  I  have  just  now  referred,  will  not 
allow  this  epitome  to  be  judicious  ;  and  finds  in  it  nothing  to  praise,  ex* 
cept  "  la  belle  latmiteV'— Ed. 

t  See  supra,  p.  28.  note.— 2#. 
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events  in  history,  thrown  together  promiscuously, 
without  any  distinction  of  kingdoms,  regard  being  only 
had  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  events  happened, 
they  have  their  use.  We  thereby  see  the  principal 
things  that  history  exhibits,  and  from  the  dates  an- 
nexed to  each  article  may  form  an  idea  of  the  interval 
of  time  between  each  of  them.  Such  tables  as  these  are 
published  along  with  a  variety  of  single  histories,  to 
which,  indeed,  they  are  particularly  suited.  Such  is 
the  Short  Chronicle  prefixed  to  Newton's  Chronology. 

But  when  a  history  is  very  complex,  it  may  easily 
be  conceived  to  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  the 
separate  parts  kept  distinct,  by  being  arranged  in  dif- 
ferent columns.  By  this  means  we  have  a  distinct  idea 
of  the  course  of  any  single  history,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  clear  comparative  view  of  the  contemporary 
state  of  any  other  history  which  runs  parallel  with  it. 
The  confusion  attending  the  neglect  of  this  method  may 
be  seen  in  the  chronological  tables  published  with  the 
Universal  History,  and  the  advantage  of  adopting  it,  in 
such  tables  as  MarshalCt*,  Tultentsx^,  Sec.  Indeed 
those  adapted  to  the  Universal  History  could  not  have 
been  brought  into  any  tolerable  compass  on  a  more  dis- 
tinct and  perfect  plan. 

Besides  a  distinct  view  of  the  succession  of  events 
in  different  histories,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have,  in  se- 
parate columns,  an  account  of  the  great  men,  in  arts  or 
arms,  which  each  age  has  produced.  This  has  been 
exhibited  by  the  last-mentioned  authors  and  others. 

*  T.ibula  Chronologies,  ctmtmtnttM  turn  Sacra,  turn  Pnifana  marine  no- 
tit*  digna,  a  crcuttonc  Mundi  usque  ad  Chritti  milivUatcm.      By  Benjamin 

MsnbaU.  0*f.  1713. — Ed. 

t  Francis  Tallenis,  a  Nonconformist  divine,  who  died  in  170H,  aged 
H9.  lie  published,  in  ;i  Chronological  Table,  a  Vkm  of  Vmncrial  Hitt.nu, 
from  tht  Creation  la  the  Deslrtutum  of  Jertuakm  by  Adrian  in  the  Year  of 
IW  WtHd  1084,  and  thr  Year  of  CirittiSS.  Also  a  Viae  of  VntPtrtal 
tlUiry.f —  the  Birth  of  J.  C.  («  the  Year  ItiSO. — £rf. 
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Two  columns  are  quite  sufficient  for  this  purpose ;  one 
for  statesmen  and  warriors,  and  the  other  for  men  of 
learning. 

Another  improvement  in  chronological  tables  has 
been  to  annex  a  variety  of  dates,  in  distinct  columns, 
to  every  event,  to  save  the  reader  the  trouble  of  reducing 
the  different  methods  of  computation  to  one  another. 
But  many  chronologers  have  multiplied  these  different 
epochas  far  beyond  any  real  use,  so  as  greatly  to  en- 
cumber their  page,  and  leave  little  room  for  more  valur 
able  matter.  Helvicus*,  among  others,  is  an  example  of 
this.  Four  seras  are  abundantly  sufficient ;  namely,  the 
year  before  and  after  Christ;  and  the  Julian  period  to 
run  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  work ;  the  Olym- 
piads for  the  course  of  the  Grecian  history,  and  the 
year  of  the  city  for  the  Roman.     These  are  used  by 

Blairf. 

The  last  and  capital  improvement  in  chronological 
tables,  which  has  been  effected  in  some  measure  by 
Tallents  and  Marshall,  more  perfectly  in  Helvicus,  but 
most  completely  by  Blair,  is  to  dispose  the  events 
in  such  a  manner,  as  that  the  distance  at  which  they 
are  placed,  without  attending  to  the  date  in  the  margin, 
shall  give  a  just  idea  of  the  real  interval  of  time  be- 
tween them.  This  is  done  by  having  a  single  line,  or 
any  set  space,  appropriated  to  any  certain  period  of 
time,  or  number  of  years. 

In   the  chronological  tables  engraved  by   Start  $ 

*  Christopher  Helvicus,  a  Professor  at  G lessen,  who  died  in  1616,  aged 
35.  His  Theatrum  Hittoricum,  sive  Chronologic  Systema  Novum,  was 
published  at  Oxford  with  a  Continuation  by  J.  B.  Scuppius  in  1 65 1  and  1669. 
There  was  an  English  translation  in  1687. — Ed. 

f  Rev.  John  Blair,  L.L.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  who  died  1789.  His  Chrono- 
logy and  History  of  the  World^from  the  Creation  to  the  Year  of  Christ  1753, 
has  been  continued  to  1814. —  Ed. 

X  John  Sturt  died  in  1730,  aged  72.  He  was  much  employed  on  bib* 
Heal  subjects. — Ed. 
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we  see  a  great  deal  of  matter,  by  a  singular  method, 
and  the  help  of  arbitrary  and  symbolical  characters, 
crowded  into  a  short  compass ;  so  that  we  see  the  state 
of  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe  for  any  century 
since  the  Christian  a>ra,  in  a  single  page.  This  author 
Tiai  also  annexed  an  alphabetical  index  to  his  work,  in 
■which,  by  the  help  of  symbols,  he  has  expressed  the 
character  of  every  Prince  mentioned  in  his  tables,  and 
the  principal  events  of  his  life.  This  small  work  is 
valuable  for  its  conciseness,  but  is  not  so  much  recom- 
mended by  its  distinctness. 

Very  much  of  the  perspicuity  of  history  depends  on 
conceiving  clearly  the  order  of  generations  and  the 
right  of  succession  in  regal  and  other  families,  i.  e.  in 
what  manner  the  great  personages  who  have  been  com- 
petitors for  crowns,  or  rivals  in  power,  were  related  to 
nne another.  In  this  respect  Genealogical  Tables 
are  of  unspeakable  use.  Indeed  it  is  not  possible,  by 
words,  to  give  so  easy  and  perfect  a  view  of  the  de- 
vent  of  families,  as  by  the  help  of  lines  and  figures. 
For  local  position  is  apprehended  entirely,  with  what- 
ever can  be  represented  by  it,  at  one  view,  and  with- 
out the  least  danger  of  mistake  ;  whereas,  if  the  history 
of  family  connexions,  which  is  necessarily  a  very  com- 
plex and  intricate  thing,  be  expressed  in  words,  we  see 
only  a  part  at  a  time  ;  and  before  the  whole  can  be 
laid  before  us,  in  this  slow  manner,  some  essential  cir- 
cumstance will  have  been  forgotten. 

The  most  natural  order  of  genealogical  tables  seems 
to  be  to  place  the  common  stock  at  the  head  of  the 
Uble,  and  the  several  descents,  or  succeeding  genera- 
tions, each  in  a  lower  Vine  appropriated  to  it ;  and  not 
to  make  the  order  of  generations  proceed  from  the  left 
hand  to  the  right,  as  is  done  by  some.  But  every  dis- 
tinct generation  should  by  all  means  he  placed  in  a 
line,   or  space,  appropriated    to   itself:  otherwise,  our 
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ideas  will  be  greatly  confused.  The  order  of  birth  in 
the  same  generation  may  easily  be  observed  (as  is  done 
in  some  of  our  best  tables)  by  placing  the  first-born  to 
the  left  hand  in  the  table,  and  the  rest,  according  to 
the  order  of  birth,  to  the  right. 

There  are  a  variety  of  other  relations,  besides  mere 
natural  descent,  which  it  is  very  useful  to  have  a  clear 
idea  of;  as  the  connexion  by  marriage,  by  adoption 
among  the  Romans,  &c.  by  which  different  families 
are  intermixed.  And  it  is  possible,  by  different  kinds 
of  lines,  joining  the  names  so  connected,  how  remote 
soever,  in  the  table  of  generation,  to  express  all  these 
relations  without  the  use  of  words.  But  as  the  at- 
tempt to  express  them  all  by  characters  disfigures  the 
table  with  a  great  variety  of  lines,  many  of  them  of 
considerable  length,  and  extending  themselves  in  every 
direction,  it  seems  most  convenient  to  express  natural 
descent  only  by  characters,  and  to  subjoin  to  each  name 
an  account  in  words  of  all  its  other  connexions,  re- 
ferring at  most  from  one  to  another  by  marks  contrived 
for  that  purpose.  This  method  Rapin  has  taken  in 
the  excellent  genealogical  tables  in  his  history  of  En- 
gland. 

Some  valuable  tables  of  genealogy  may  be  seen  at 
the  end  of  Petaviuss  Chronology* :  but  the  largest  and 
most  complete  body  of  genealogies  is  that  published 
by  Anderson]' ;  which,  in  one  large  volume  folio,  con- 
tains all  the  genealogies  he  could  collect  from  the 
whole  body  of  history,  ancient  and  modern  J. 

*  Tabula  Chronologies  Regum  Dynastarum,  Terbium,  fyc,  a  mundo condito. 
Wcsel  1702.  Denis  Petau  (Petavius )  was  a  very  learned  Jesuit,  who  died 
in  1652,  aged  69. — Ed. 

+  Royal  Genealogies,  or  the  Genealogical  Tables  of  Emperors,  King* 
and  Princes,  from  Adam  to  these  times,  1732 :  by  James  Anderson. — Ed. 

I  It  comes,  however,  no  lower  than  to  A.  D.  173'2  ;  and  it  is  too  much 
crowded  with  history,  which  gives  it  a  confused  appearance.  The  tables 
of  Mr.  Betham  are,  in  this  and  other  respects,  a  great  improvement  on 
those  of  Mr.  Anderson,  and  come  to  A.  D.  1795. — Amer.  Edit. 
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LECTURE    XVIII. 

The  most  ingenious  and  useful  contrivance  to  facili- 
tate the  study  of  history,  and  to  aid  the  imagination 
in  conceiving  distinctly,  and  comprehending  the  whole 
course  of  it,  in  all  its  parts,  co-existent  and  successive, 
is  the  chart  of  history  lately  (1765)  imported  from 
France.  This  is  properly  a  picture  of  all  history,  and 
is  made  by  such  natural  methods  of  expression,  that 
it  renders  visible  to  the  eye,  without  reading,  the  whole 
figure  and  dimensions  of  all  history,  general  and  par- 
ticular ;  and  so  perfectly  shows  the  origin,  progress, 
extent,  and  duration  of  all  kingdoms  and  states  that 
ever  existed,  at  one  view,  with  every  circumstance  of 
time  and  place,  uniting  chronology  and  geography,  that 
it  not  only  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  refreshes  the 
memory,  without  the  fatigue  of  reading ;  but  a  novice 
in  history  may  learn  more  from  it  by  a  mere  attentive 
inspection  of  a  few  hours,  than  he  can  acquire  by  the 
reading  of  many  weeks  or  months. 

This  chart  will  not,  indeed,  give  a  person  the  know- 
ledge of  any  thing  that  passed  within  a  kingdom,  and 
which  produced  no  actual  alteration  in  the  extent  of 
its  territories,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  conquests 
were  made  or  lost.  But  a  person  may  by  the  help  of  it 
gain  a  clearer  idea  when,  and  by  what  nations  conquests 
were  made,  how  far  they  extended,  and  how  long  they 
continued,  than  he  could  ever  get  by  reading. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  this  chart  must  answer, 
in  the  completest  manner  imaginable,  almost  every  use 
of  a  compendium  of  history,  proper  to  be  read  before 
a  larger  and  fuller  course  be  entered  upon ;  and  it  will 
prevent  any  confusion  which  might  arise  from  reading 
particular  histories  without  a  regard  to  their  proper 
order  of  time  or  place,  better  than  any  abstract  of  uni- 
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versal  history  whatever.  For  it  is  but  casting  our  ey 
for  a  minute  upon  this  chart,  and  we  see,  at  one  glanc< 
the  contemporary  state  of  the  whole  world  at  the  p 
riod  of  which  we  are  reading,  and  the  preceding  an 
succeeding  state  of  the  particular  country,  the  his  tor 
of  which  we  are  studying. 

It  is  an  inconvenience  in  this  particular  chart,  th* 
different  scales  are  made  use  of  to  represent  the  sam 
number  of  years  in  different  parts  of  it ;  so  that  th 
same  distance,  as  seen  by  the  eye,  does  not  represer 
the  same  portion  of  time  in  every  part  of  it.  Thi 
might  easily  have  been  obviated  by  doubling  th 
width  of  the  chart,  or,  at  most,  by  omitting  the  earlie 
and  obscure  part  of  the  history*. 

The  state  of  the  world,  with  respect  to  the  person 
who  have  made  the  greatest  figure  in  it,  may  be  ea 
hibited  with  much  more  ease  and  advantage  by  mean 
of  lines  and  spaces,  than  the  state  of  the  world  eve 
with  respect  to  the  different  powers  to  which  the  pari 
of  it  have  been  subject.  For  whereas,  in  this,  regar 
must  be  had  to  both  the  circumstances  of  time  aa 
place  (not  to  say  that,  in  many  cases,  it  is  not  easy  I 
determine  when  territories  were  really  acquired  c 
lost),  with  regard  to  single  lives,  the  circumstance  ■ 
time  only  is  to  be  taken  in. 

If,  therefore,  every  man's  life  be  expressed  by  a  li* 
proportioned  to  the  length  of  it,  and  all  the  lines  k 

*  Since  this  was  written  I  have  published  A  New  Chart  of  History, 
which  I  have  avoided  the  faults  above  mentioned,  and  have  introduce 
several  improvements.  It  is  of  the  same  size  with  my  Chart  of  BiograpA 
drawn  upon  the  same  scale,  and  made  to  correspond  to  it  in  all  respect 
— Edit.  1793. 

This  Chart  also,  as  well  as  that  of  Biography,  is  now  brought  down  l 
A.  D.  1800.— Amer.  Edit. 

A  New  Chart  of  History  was  published  in  1812,  by  Francis  Baily,  win 
professed  to  have  made  considerable  improvements  on  the  Chart  to 
Priestley.— Ed.  ' 
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lapted  to  the  same  scale,  and  terminated  in  their 
•©per  places  with  regard  to  universal  time,  such  a 
tart  of  biography  will  exhibit,  in  the  clearest  manner 
laginable,  without  reading,  the  entire  succession  of 
■eat  men  in  every  age  and  of  every  profession,  with 
>e  relative  length  of  their  lives.    So  that  if  we  attend 

any  period  of  time,  we  not  only  see  who  flourished 
i  it,  but  how  all  their  ages  stood  with  respect  to  one 
■other;  whereby  we  not  only  see  who  were  a  man's 
mtemporaries,  but  also  how  far  any  of  them  was  he- 
re him,  or  how  far  after  him,  in  the  order  of  their 
irths  or  deaths ;  which  will  be  of  use  to  assist  us  in 
idging  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  they  re- 
Jectively  lay  under  with  regard  to  knowledge  and 
istruction. 

How  much  more  readily,  and  with  how  much  less 
itigue  of  the  imagination,  lines  thus  disposed  will 
nggest  the  idea  of  the  relative  length  of  men's  lives, 
lay  be  conceived  from  this  circumstance,  that  the 
ames  of  the  numbers  which  express  the  time  of  a  per- 
on's  birth  and  death,  do  not  suggest  a  definite  idea  of 
lie  interval  between  them,  till  they  be  reduced  to  the 
flea  of  extension;  an  expedient  which,  I  believe,  all 
*rsons  naturally  and  mechanically  have  recourse  to. 
Hit  idea  of  time  is  always  that  of  a  line,  and  a  longer 
r  shorter  space  of  time  is  represented  in  our  minds  by 
lie  idea  of  a  longer  or  shorter  line  ;  so  that  in  this  me- 
bod,  the  process  of  the  mind,  of  reducing  intervals  of 
itne  to  lines,  is  superseded,  and  done  in  a  more  accu- 
ate  manner  than  any  person  could  do  it  in  his  own 
lind,  for  himself. 

Moreover,  a  biographical  chart  of  this  kind,  filled 
with  names  properly  selected,  in  every  kind  of  emi- 
nence, will  exhibit  what  ages  have  abounded  most 
*ith  great  men,  and  what  were  barren  of  them ;  and 
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this  in  a  more  comprehensive  and  distinct  manner  than 
can  be  acquired  by  reading ;  a  view  which  cannot  fail 
agreeably  to  amuse  a  speculative  mind. 

It  will  be  a  necessary  and  remediless  defect  in 
every  chart  of  this  nature,  that  the  time  of  the  death, 
and  especially  of  the  birth  of  many  persons  cannot  be 
found.  But  then  it  will  be  easy  to  contrive  proper 
characters  to  express  the  uncertainty  there  may  be  with 
respect  to  either  of  these  particulars. 

It  hardly  need  be  mentioned,  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  such  a  chart  as  this  should  be  drawn  up 
according  to  the  real  merit  of  the  persons  inserted  in 
it.  Besides,  it  is  a  regard  to  celebrity  only  that  can 
make  it  of  any  use  to  a  reader  of  history.  A  chart  of 
real  merit  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  different  from  this. 
Many  names  which  make  the  greatest  figure  in  the 
tablet  of  fame  would  not  be  found  in  that  of  merit; 
and  again,  many  names  would  be  seen  in  that  of  merit, 
which  no  person  who  became  acquainted  with  men  by 
fame  only  would  have  any  knowledge  of*. 

In  this  enumeration  of  the  methods  to  illustrate  and 
retain  history,  we  must  by  no  means  forget  the  inge- 
nious Dr.  Grey's  t  memorial  lines,  of  such  admirable  use 
to  recollect  dates  with  exactness.  Of  all  things,  there 
is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  retaining  numbers.  They 
are  like  grains  of  sand,  which  will  not  cohere  in  the 
order  in  which  we  place  them;  but  by  transmuting/- 
gures  into  letters,  which  easily  cohere  in  every  form 
of  combination,  we  fix  and  retain  numbers  in  the  mind 
with  the  same  ease  and  certainty  with  which  we  re- 
member words.      Thus  when   Dr.  Grey,  in  his  Mt- 

*  Such  a  Chart  of  Biography  as  this,  I  have  drawn  up  and  published ; 
and  a  specimen  of  it,  and  also  one  of  the  Chart  of History,  are  given  witb 
xthis  work. 

f  Richard  Grey,  D.U.,  died  in  1771,  aged  77 . —Erf. 
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Moria  Technica*,  annexes  a  chronological  date  to  the 
ennination  of  the  name,  it  is  only  pronouncing  it  with 
lis  variation,  and  we  instantly  recollect  its  proper  date. 
For  example,  if  we  can  remember  that  Dr.  Grey  call3 
Home  Romput  (which  the  very  oddness  of  the  varia- 
ion  will  make  us  less  liable  to  forget),  since  he  makes 
p)  to  stand  for  7,  (u)  for  5,  and  (/)  for  3,  we  immedi- 
itely  recollect,  that  753  before  Christ  is  the  date 
isually  assigned  to  the  building  of  Rome.  If,  more- 
>?er,  we  can  learn  to  repeat  the  names  of  kings  in  the 
wder  in  which  he  has  digested  them  (which  bis  verses, 
rough  as  they  are,  make  it  pretty  easy  to  do),  we  shall 
have  not  only  the  years  when  each  of  them  began  their 
reigns,  but  also  the  order  of  their  succession. 

As  this  method  is  so  easily  learned,  and  may  be  of 
«o  much  use  in  recollecting  dates,  when  other  methods 
we  not  at  hand,  particularly  in  conversation  upon  the 
subject  of  history,  when  dates  are  often  wanted,  I  think 
all  persons  of  a  liberal  education  inexcusable,  who  will 
not  take  the  small  degree  of  pains  that  is  necessary  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  it ;  or  who  think  any  thing 
niean,  or  unworthy  of  their  notice,  which  is  so  useful 
and  convenient. 

Dr.  Grey's  attempt  to  apply  this  method  to  the  num- 
bers which  occur  in  astronomy,  tables  of  weights  and 
measures,  &c,  is  likewise  extremely  useful ;  but  his 
application  of  it  to  geography  is  unnatural  and  useless. 

In  order  to  secure  the  most  valuable  fruits  of  history, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  be  reposited  in  a 
common-place  book.  For  the  memory  of  no  person 
whatever,  who  reads  much  history,   is  sufficient  to  re- 

•  First  published  in  1730.  The  method  of  that  work  has  been  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Feinagle,  whose  pupils  of  both" sexes  a  few  years  since  ex- 
hibited, in  public,  various  surprising  efforts  of  artificial  memory. — Ed. 

\2 
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tain  all  he  reads,  or  even  the  most  valuable  part  of  it. 
The  easiest  method  I  can  direct  you  to  for  making  a 
common-place  book  for  this  purpose  is  the  following. 
Whenever  you  meet  with  any  fact  which  you  wish  to 
preserve,  put  it  down  under  some  general  head,  as  re- 
ligion, government,  commerce,  war,  &c,  reserving  every 
two  opposite  pages  in  your  book  for  ofte  of  these  heads, 
and  note  it  in  a  separate  place,  at  the  end  or  beginning 
of  the  book,  with  the  page  in  which  it  may  be  found; 
and  when  any  two  pages  are  filled,  either  open  two 
other  pages  with  the  same  title ;  or,  if  you  perceive 
that  the  title  you  first  began  with  was  too  compre- 
hensive, divide  it  into  whatever  parts  you  think  most 
convenient.  If  these  titles  should  grow  so  numerous 
as  that  any  of  them  cannot  easily  be  found  in  the  pro- 
miscuous manner  in  which  they  were  first  set  down,  it 
will  be  easy  at  any  time  to  reduce  them  to  the  order 
of  the  alphabet  in  another  page ;  and  the  former,  which 
will  then  be  superfluous,  may  be  cancelled*. 


LECTURE    XIX. 

The  Terms  of  Fortification  explained,  by  the  Help 
of  a  Model  of  all  its  Varieties  cut  in  Wood;  to  enable 
young  Gentlemen  to  understand  modern  History  and  the 
Newspapers,  and  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  a  sUge\. 

*  N,B.  Let  the  person  who  gives  this  Lecture  and  the  preceding  come 
to  his  class  prepared  to  exhibit  the  different  Tablet,  &c.  explained,  or  men- 
tioned in  it. 

f  My  custom  was  to  explain  the  model,  without  having  any  thing 
written  to  read  on  the  subject.  The  terms  belonging  to  the  art  of  Fmii- 
ficaiion  are  easily  learned  from  books. 


LECTUJLES  on  HISTORY. 


LECTURE    XX. 


As  a  regular  progression  in  any  thing  is  generally 
agreeable ;  and  we  are  carried  along  the  course  of 
history  (to  use  a  metaphor)  with  more  pleasure,  when 
we  go  uniformly  with  the  current  of  time,  and  are  not 
carried  backward  and  forward  in  the  course  of  our 
reading ;  I  shall,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  op- 
portunity and  leisure  to  go  to  the  sources  of  ancient 
history,  give,  from  Wheare's  Leclwcs  on  History,  pub- 
lished by  Bohun",  a  method  in  which  the  principal 
authors  of  antiquity  may  be  read,  so  as  to  collect  from 
them  a  pretty  regular  series  of  facts,  which  will  com- 
prise the  history  of  Asia,  Africa,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
till  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of  Constantinople. 
And,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  do  not  choose  to  de- 
pend on  compilers  for  the  history  of  their  own  country, 
I  shall  likewise  name  the  original  authors  of  the  En- 
glish history  in  the  order  in  which  they  may  be  read, 
according  to  the  time  of  which  they  treat. 

I  shall  also  take  this  opportunity  of  noting  a  few  of 
the  most  necessary  observations  on  the  characters  of 
Ihe  principal  historians;  and  to  the  accounts  of  each 
author  in  the  regular  series  of  the  ancient  historians,  I 
shall  subjoin  an  account  of  those  other  authors,  and 
passages  of  other  historians,  which  may  be  of  use  to 
enlarge  and  complete  the  history  of  the  period  he  treats 
of;  that  any  person  may  either  read  the  principal  au- 


*  Degoiy  Wheare,  who  died  in  1647,  aged  74,  was  Camdeniaa  Professor 
«f  History  at  Oxford.  His  work  entitled  Ltctionci  Hietnatts,  de  rationc  et 
fthdoltgnutiHiitoriasCivikset  Eccksuutictv,  was  published  in  1684.  The 
'  '  a  by  Edmund  Bohun,  ( 1698,)  is  entitled  The  Method  and  Order 
g  both  Civil  and  Kcdaiastka!  Hittorics.—Ed. 
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thors  only,  which  follow  one  another  in  the  order  of 
time,  or  may-,  as  he  has  opportunity,  get  a  fuller  and 
more  satisfactory  knowledge  from  the  other  authors  of 
any  particular  period,  before  he  proceeds  to  another. 
1  shall  also  carefully  distinguish  the  subjects  of  every 
history,  and  the  period  of  time  in  which  it  falls,  com- 
pared with  the  time  in  which  the  author  lived,  as  one 
circumstance  proper  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
judging  of  the  credibility  of  any  historian. 

As  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  have  little  or 
no  connexion  till  the  final  conquest  of  Greece  by  the 
Romans,  I  shall  often  depart  from  the  strict  order  of 
time,  not  to  interrupt  the  order  of  reading  the  Grecian 
and  Asiatic  history  by  a  regard  to  the  contemporary 
history  of  Rome,  but  begin  the  Roman  history  after 
the  conquest  of  Greece. 

The  oldest  history  extant,  next  to  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  is  that  of  Herodotus  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  who  flourished  about  450  years  before  the 
Christian  aera,  a  little  after  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes.  His  history  comprises  probably  every  tiling 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  concerning  the  his- 
tory of  the  Lydians,  Ionians,  Lycians,  Egyptians,  Per- 
sians, Greeks,  and  Macedonians.  Computing  from 
the  earliest  of  his  accounts  to  the  latest,  his  history 
may  be  reckoned  to  commence  about  713,  and  to  reach 
to  about  479  B.C.;  a  period  of  about  234  years. 

This  author  was  never  charged  with  partiality  except 
by  Plutarch  with  regard  to  the  Boeotians  only  *,  which 
is  not  worth  our  notice,  since  the  Boeotians  were  Plu- 
tarch's countrymen,  and  he  could  not  bear  that  any  re- 
flection, though  ever  so  just,  should  be  cast  upon  them. 
But  he  is  generally  thought  to  be  too  fond  of  the  mar- 

•  Plutarch's  charge  is  more  general.  Sec  his  Moral* ;  on  Herodotus.— Erf. 
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vellous*.  It  is  certain  tiiat  he  has  inserted  many  fa- 
huluus  thing*  iii  Ins  history,  though  very  often  with 
sufficient  intimations  of  his  own  disbelief,  or  suspicion 
of  themf-  And  it  is  an  argument  greatly  in  favour  of 
this  ancient  writer,  that  his  chronology  requires  less 
correction,  according  to  Newton's  canons,  than  that  of 
any  subsequent  Greek  historian.  The  greatest  incon- 
venience attending  the  reading  of  him  arises  from  his 
method,  which  is  the  most  irregular  and  digressive  that 
can  be  conceived  ;  some  entire  histories  coming  in  as 
ii  were  by  way  of  parentheses  in  the  bodies  of  others. 
But  with  all  his  faults  he  is  a  most  pleasing  writer. 

A  more  particular  account  of  several  things  in  the 
period  of  which  Herodotus  treats  may  be  extracted 
from  the  following  authors.  Justin  (B.  i.  ii.  iii.  vii.). 
Xenuphon's  Cyropeedia.  The  lives  of  Aristides,  Tbe- 
mistocles,  Cimon,  Miltiades,  and  Pausanias,  written  by 
Ptutarvh  and  Cornelius  Ncpos.  And  those  of  Anaxi- 
mander,  Zeno,  Empedocles,  Heraclitus,  and  Demo- 
critus,  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 


LECTURE    XXI. 

Next  to  Herodotus,  Thucydides  is  to  be  read.  He  pro- 
posed to  write  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ; 
but  introductory  to  this,  his  principal  and  professed 

•  To  liis  indulgence  of  this  propensity  Juvenal  is  supposed  to  iiave  al- 
luded in  those  well  known  lines.  Sol.  s. 

"  Craditnr  dim 
Velificatus  Athos,  el  quicquid  Grecia  mendax 
Audel  in  historia."—  Ed. 
I  Ii  has  been  jusUy  remarked,  lhat  "  if  Herodotus  believed  all   he 
•KHe,  we  raus(  condemn  him  for  his  credulity ;  a  fault  from  which  every 
I  ought  to  be  free : — if  he  did  not,  he  discovers  a  great  want  of 
t  in  mixing  what  is  fabulous  and  absurd  with  what  is  true."  Sec 
i  the  very  inferior  Utility  of  Classical  learning,  by  W.  Stevenson, 
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subject,  he  gives  a  summary  view  of  the  history  of 
Greece  from  the  departure  of  Xerxes  to  the  commence- 
ment of  that  war,  which  connects  his  history  with  that 
of  Herodotus.  His  history,  however,  reaches  no  fur- 
ther than  the  21st  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Thucydides  was  an  Athenian,  and  employed  by  his 
country  in  some  command  in  the  war  of  which  he 
treats ;  but  not  being  crowned  with  success,  in  an  un- 
dertaking to  which  the  forces  he  was  entrusted  with 
were  not  equal,  he  was  deprived  of  his  command  by 
that  inconstant  people,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge 
among  the  Lacedaemonians. 

It  is  impossible  to  discover  any  marks  of  partiality 
in  this  writer,  notwithstanding  we  cannot  read  him 
without  making  ourselves  a  party  with  the  Athenians. 
There  is  all  the  appearance  imaginable  of  the  strictest 
fidelity,  and  the  most  punctual  adherence  to  truth  in 
his  history ;  notwithstanding  he  was  probably  the  first 
historian  who  introduced  the  unnatural  custom  of  put- 
ting rhetorical  and  fictitious  harangues  into  the  mouths 
of  his  principal  actors.  For  the  speeches  which  oc- 
cur in  Herodotus,  who  wrote  before  him,  are  more  like 
conversation  than  formal  harangues,  and,  compared 
with  these,  deserve  not  the  name  of  speeches. 

The  exactness  of  Thucydides,  in  observing  chrono- 
logical order,  in  his  history  of  the  events  of  a  very  va- 
rious and  complex  scene  of  actions,  obliges  him  to  in- 
terrupt the  thread  of  his  narration  in  a  method  that  is 
very  painful  and  disagreeable  to  a  reader.  But  not- 
withstanding this,  his  history  is  extremely  interesting. 

To  complete  the  period  of  the  history  of  which  Thu- 
cydides treats,  after  his  1st  book,  let  the  1 1th  and  12th 
of  Diodorus  Siculus  be  read,  together  with  Plutarch's 
Themistocles,  Aristides,  Pausanias,  and  Cimon,  and 
the  2nd  and  3rd  books  of  Justin.  And  after  the  whole  of 
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Thucydides,  read  the  lives  of  Alcibiades,  Chabrias, 
Thrasybulus,  and  Lysias,  written  by  Plutarch  or  Cor- 
nelius Nepos,  the  4th  and  5th  books  of  Justin,  and  the 
1st  book  of  Orostus. 

Next  to  Thucydides,  let  the  1st  and  2nd  books  of 
Xeiiophnn's  History  of  Greece  be  read.  This  completes 
the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  with  the  con- 
temporary affairs  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  After 
lhi>.  let  him  proceed  to  the  Expedition  ofCi/itts,  and  the 
return  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  lastly,  the  remainder  of  his 
history  of  Greece,  which  contains  an  account  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians  to  the  battle  of  Man- 
tinsea,  which  happened  363  B.  C. ;  so  that  all  the  his- 
turical  books  of  Xenophon  comprise  a  period  of  about 
48  years. 

Xenophon's  history  is  properly  that  of  his  own  times; 
and  as  he  was  the  first  general  and  philosopher,  as  well 
as  best  historian,  of  his  age,  he  had  the  best  opportu- 
nity of  being  acquainted  with,  and  the  best  capacity 
of  judging  of,  every  thing  of  which  he  writes.  With 
regard  to  his  country,  he  was  in  circumstances  very 
similar  to  those  of  Thucydides,  and  he  appears  to  be 
equally  impartial.  But  he  is  much  happier  in  the 
simplicity,  as  well  as  true  elegance,  of  his  style  and 
manner.  He  seems  to  keep  a  medium  between  the 
loose  excursive  manner  of  Herodotus,  and  the  extreme 
rigour  of  Thucydides,  whose  formal  harangues  he  has 
likewise,  in  a  great  measure,  dropped.  But  a  barren- 
ness of  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  Greece 
of  which  he  treats,  as  well  as  the  mangled  state  in 
which  his  works  have  come  down  to  us,  makes  his 
history  less  engaging,  and  I  believe  less  generally 
read,  than  either  of  the  fore-mentioned  authors.  But 
fail  Anabasis,  in  which  he  relates  the  adventures  of  a 
body  of  10,000  Greeks  under  his  own  command,  in 
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their  return  to  Greece  from  the  very  heart  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  is  highly  engaging.  As  for  his  history 
of  Cyrus  the  Elder ',  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  being 
composed  with  a  view  to  exhibit  the  most  perfect  idea 
he  could  conceive  of  an  accomplished  prince,  both  with 
respect  to  the  arts  of  peace  and  war. 

To  complete  the  history  of  all  that  period  of  which 
Xenophon  treats,  read  the  lives  of  Lysander,  Agesilaus, 
Artaxerxes,  Thrasybulus,  Chabrias,  Conon,  and  Data^ 
mes,  written  by  Plutarch,  or  Cornelius  Nepos ;  the 
4th  and  5th  books  of  Justin,  and  the  13th,  14th,  and 
part  of  the  15th  of  Diodorus  Si  cuius. 

After  Xenophon's  works,  read  the  remainder  of  the 
15th,  and  the  16th  book  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  which  con- 
tain the  histories  of  Greece  and  Persia  from  the  bat- 
tle of  M antinaea  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  336  B.  C. 

Diodorus  flourished  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
Augustus.  He  spared  no  pains  or  expense  in  reading 
or  travelling,  to  collect  materials  for  an  universal  his- 
tory, from  the  earliest  account  of  things  to  his  own 
times ;  and  the  small  remains  we  have  of  it  bear  suf- 
ficient marks  of  his  great  labour  and  fidelity.  But  the 
merit  of  that  part  of  his  immense  and  valuable  work 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  that  of  a  faithful  com- 
piler. For  all  the  last  books  of  his  history  are,  in  all 
probability,  irrecoverably  lost ;  though  there  are  some 
who  pretend  *  that  they  still  may  be  extant  in  some 
obscure  part  of  Sicily.  Of  40  books,  of  which  the 
entire  work  consisted,  the  first  5,  which  bring  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  to  the  Trojan  war,  are  entire.  The 
next  5  are  wanting;  but  from  the  11th  to  the  20th 
inclusive,  the  work  is  complete.     The  history  of  those 

*  On  the  authority  of  Henry  Stephens.  See  Biographia  Cktsska,  1750, 
ii.  61.— Ed. 
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2  books  nf  Dioilmus  will  be  more  complete  by  reading 
(he  lives  of  Chabrias,  Dion,  Epliicrates,  Timotheus, 
Phocion,  and  Timoleon,  written  by  Cornelius  Nepos. 

After  these  '2  books  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  read  Ar- 
rian's  history  of  Alc.rtmdcr.  To  make  this  history 
more  complete,  read  also  Quintus  Curtius,  the  10th 
and  1 1th  books  of  Justin,  and  Plutarch's  life  of  Alex- 
ander. 

As  great  an  encourager  as  Alexander  the  Great  was 
of  learned  men,  in  an  age  which  abounded  with  them, 
he  has  been  so  unfortunate,  that  none  of  the  many 
histories  of  his  exploits  which  were  written  by  his 
contemporaries  have  reached  our  times  ;  a  misfortune 
which,  it  is  remarkable,  he  shares  in  common  with 
Augustus  and  Trajan,  who  were  nearly  in  the  same 
circumstances.  The  oldest  of  the  histories  of  Alex- 
ander now  extant  are  those  of  Quintus  Curtius,  and 
Arrian,  who  lived  400  years  after  his  death.  The  his- 
tory of  Arrian  is  an  evident,  and,  in  all  appearance,  a 
faithful  compilation  from  authors  of  the  best  authority, 
and  who  lived  nearest  the  times  of  Alexander  ;  parti- 
cularly from  the  commentaries  of  Aristobulus  and 
Ptolemy  Lagus.  He  has  so  happily  succeeded  in  a 
rtudied  imitation  of  the  style  and  manner  of  Xeno- 
phon,  that  he  is  often  called  the  young  Xenophon. 
There  is  also  extant  an  history  of  India  by  this  author. 
The  least  praise  of  Arrian  is  that  of  an  historian.  His 
Enchiridion,  which  is  a  compendium  of  Epictetus's 
philosophy,  has  ever  been  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  piece  of  ancient  heathen  morality- 

The  history  of  Quintus  Curtius  is,  upon  the  whole, 
an  agreeable  performance ;  but  there  appears  to  be 
too  great  a  display  of  oratory,  an  affectation  of  fine 
thoughts,  shining  expressions,  and  eloquent  speeches, 
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upon  every  occasion,  to  make  it  thoroughly  satisfactory 
as  a  history. 

After  Arrian,  read  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  books  of 
Diodorus  Si  cuius,  which  contain  the  history  of  Greece 
from  323  B.  C.  to  301  B.  C;  and,  to  complete  this 
period,  read  also  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  books  of  Jus- 
tin, and  the  Demetrius  and  Eumenes  of  Plutarch. 

After  the  above-mentioned  books  of  Diodorus,  read 
from  the  16th  to  the  29th  book  inclusive  of  Justin, 
which  rings  down  the  history  to  about  195  B.  C. 
Justin  lived  under  Antoninus  Pius,  about  150  A.  C. 
His  history  is  only  an  abridgement,  and  as  it  were  the 
contents  of  what  must  have  been  an  immense  and  va- 
luable work  of  Trogus  Pompeius ;  being  a  complete 
universal  history,  from  the  earliest  account  of  things 
to  his  own  time,  which  was  that  of  Augustus.  Justin 
has  drawn  up  his  compendium  with  a  great  deal  of 
propriety  and  elegance,  and  it  is  a  very  proper  book 
to  introduce  young  persons  to  the  knowledge  of  his- 
tory. 

After  the  fore-mentioned  books  of  Justin,  read  Plu- 
tarch's Lives  of  Pyrrhus,  Aratus,  Agis,  Cleomenes,  and 
Philopcemen. 

The  lives  of  illustrious  men  written  by  Plutarch, 
who  flourished  under  the  emperor  Adrian,  about  130 
A.  C,  make  an  excellent  supplement  to  universal  his- 
tory. Being  more  a  philosopher  than  an  historian,  his 
lives  of  illustrious  men  consist  chiefly  of  such  parti- 
cular incidents  as  lead  us  to  form  the  clearest  idea  of 
their  tempers,  characters,  and  views. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  a  writer  of  the  Augustan  age,  who 
preceded  Plutarch  nearly  on  the  same  plan,  exhibits 
an  agreeable  compendium  of  the  chief  transactions, 
and  a  clear  view  of  the  characters,  of  the  principal  he- 
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roes  of  ancient  times,  and,  like  Plutarch,  is  also  usefully 
read  by  way  of  supplement  to  more  regular  histories. 

To  complete  the  history  contained  in  those  lives  of 
Plutarch,  read  the  fragments  of  Diodorus. 

Lastly,  in  the  regular  order  of  history,  read  the  30th 
book  of  Justin,  and  all  that  follow  till  the  2  last,  which 
completes  the  history  of  Greece,  till  it  mixes  with  that 
of  the  Romans. 

All  the  histories  mentioned  in  this  lecture  are  writ- 
ten in  Greek,  except  those  of  Justin,  Quintus  Curtius, 
and  Cornelius  Nepos,  which  are  in  Latin. 


i.  ,i.. 


LECTURE    XXII. 


As  the  authors  of  whom  an  account  was  given  in  the 
preceding  lecture  contain  not  only  the  history  of 
Greece,  but  that  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  that 
were  known  to  the  historians;  so  the  following  course 
of  Roman  history  must  likewise  be  considered  as  com- 
prehending all  that  is  now  to  be  learned  of  the  subse- 
quent ancient  history  of  all  other  nations.  Indeed,  the 
|  connexions  of  the  Romans  were  so  extensive,  that  a 
complete  history  of  their  affairs  could  be  nothing  else 
than  a  history  of  the  world  ;  at  least  of  that  part  of 
it  which  is  most  worth  our  notice.  In  reality,  we  know 
nothing  of  the  history  of  any  ancient  nations  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  in  consequence 
of  their  connexion  with  the  Romans.  The  writers  of 
the  Roman  history  I  shall  give  an  account  of  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  to  be  read,  without  any  for- 
mal transition  from  one  to  another. 

The  writer  who  treats  of  the  early  part  of  the  Ro- 
man history,  in  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner, is  Dionifsius  of  Halicarnassus,  an  excellent  rhe- 
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torician  as  well  as  historian.  He  came  to  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  spent  22  years  there,  prin- 
cipally with  a  view  to  acquaint  himself,  from  the 
source  of  information,  with  the  antiquities  and  cqstoms 
of  the  Romans.  His  entire  work  consisted  of  20  books, 
and  brought  down  the  history  of  Rome  as  far  as  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war.  But  of  these,  only 
the  1 1  first  are  now  extant,  and  they  end  412  A.  U.  C, 
341  B.  C,  the  time  when  the  consuls  resumed  the 
chief  authority  in  the  Republic  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  decemvirate. 

This  writer  was  furnished  with  all  the  lights  that 
could  be  procured  to  conduct  him  through  his  under- 
taking, having  the  assistance  of  the  most  learned  and 
eminent  of  the  Romans  in  every  thing  in  which  they 
could  be  serviceable  to  him ;  and  he  is  generally  thought 
to  have  made  the  most  of  the  authorities  he  could  pro- 
cure, in  the  great  scarcity  of  ancient  records  which  we 
have  before  observed  to  have  been  at  Rome.  But  what 
we  are  most  indebted  to  Dionysius  for,  is  the  descrip- 
tion he  has  given  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  laws  of 
the  Romans,  as  observed  by  himself,  and  which  no 
Roman  writers  have  mentioned.  Indeed,  such  parti- 
culars as  these  we  could  not  so  reasonably  expect  from 
a  native,  writing  for  the  use  of  his  countrymen  (who 
must  have  been  as  well  acquainted  with  them  as  him- 
self), as  from  a  foreigner,  writing  for  the  use  of  fo- 
reigners, to  whom  every  thing  of  that  kind  would  be 
new  and  entertaining. 

Notwithstanding  Dionysius  lived  in  an  enlightened 
age,  and  he  seems  desirous  to  transmit  nothing  but 
well  attested  facts,  he  has  not  escaped  the  charge  of 
the  most  egregious  credulity  in  his  account  of  some 
of  the  prodigies,  with  which  all  the  Roman  histories 
abound,  particularly  when   He  tells   us  that,   by  the 
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command  of  Naevius  Actius  the  augur,  a  razor  cut  t 
whetstone ;  that  Castor  and  Pollux  fought  in  person 
lop  tlie  Romans  against  the  Latins ;  that  two  rivers 
turned  their  course  to  favour  the  inhahitants  of  Cumae ; 
and  that  a  statue  of  Fortune  spoke  certain  words  twice 
over. 

The  style  of  this  author,  though  his  language  be 
truly  Attic,  does  not  quite  answer  the  expectations  he 
naturally  raises  by  his  criticisms  on  the  style  of  other 
historians,  and  his  rules  for  the  proper  style  of  history. 
For  though  his  Attic  phrases  are  allowed  to  be  elegant, 
the  best  critics  complain  of  a  singularity,  and  a  par- 
ticular roughness,  in  the  general  turn  of  his  sentences. 

To  complete  the  history  of  the  period  of  which  Di- 
onysius  treats,  read  Livy,  B.  i.  ii.  iii.,  Plutarch's  Ro- 
mulus, Nunia  Pompilius,  Valerius  Poplicola,  Corio- 
lamis,  and  Camillus. 

After  Dionysius.  read  from  the  4th  to  the  10th  book 
inclusive,  of  Livy,  which  brings  the  history  of  Rome 
to  4.01  A.U.C.,  and  292  B.C. 

Livy  was  a  native  of  Padua;  but  upon  undertaking 
te  the  Roman  history  (a  work  in  which  he  was 
wholly  employed  for  more  than  22  years)  he  came,  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  to  live  at  Rome,  for  the  conve- 
liencc  of  having  recourse  to  the  most  proper  materials 
for  his  work,  particularly  those  records  which  were 
preserved  in  the  Capitol ;  and  having  collected  every 
thin<r  which  he  thought  to  his  purpose,  he  retired  to 
that  he  might  prosecute  his  studies  without  in- 
terruption. 

All  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  this  work  he  lived 
I  retired  sedentary  life.  But  though  we  never  read 
wther  of  his  having  ever  travelled,  or  being  employed 
in  my  command  in  the  army,  or  any  other  department 
of  public  business,  it  is  remarkable  that  this  defect  is 
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not  perceived  in  his  history.  His  description  of  places 
is  as  exact  as  if  he  had  visited  them  himself;  and  he 
describes  a  siege,  and  the  arrangement  of  an  army, 
with  the  greatest  propriety  and  judgement  It  is  not 
improbable  but  he  might  be  assisted  in  those  parts  of 
his  work  by  persons  who  were  better  acquainted  with 
the  subjects  of  them  than  he  himself  could  be.  When 
he  was  at  Rome,  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Augustus, 
who  gave  him  every  opportunity  of  furnishing  himself 
with  the  knowledge  necessary  to  his  design. 

The  entire  work  of  Livy  consisted  of  142  books ;  but 
of  these  only  35  are  left,  viz.  the  1st,  the  3rd,  the  4th, 
and  half  of  the  5th  decade ;  but  the  epitome  of  them  all 
by  another  hand  is  extant. 

All  the  ancients  are  unanimous  in  giving  the  most 
ample  testimony  to  the  noble  and  generous  impartiality 
of  this  writer ;  who,  though  he  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  had  the  courage  to  do  justice  to  the  charac- 
ters of  Pompey,  Cicero,  Brutus,  and  Cassius.  But, 
probably  with  a  view  to  add  to  the  solemnity  of  his 
history,  he  takes  every  opportunity  of  inserting  ac- 
counts of  omens  and  prodigies,  and  some,  as  they  ap- 
pear to  us,  of  the  lowest  and  most  ridiculous  nature. 
Indeed,  with  respect  both  to  the  materials  of  his  his- 
tory, and  the  style  and  manner  of  composition,  Livy 
seems  to  have  studied  grandeur  and  magnificence, 
With  all  the  marks  of  real  modesty  and  greatness  of 
mind,  he  every  where  preserves  an  uniform  energy  and 
majesty  of  style,  to  which  the  length  and  fulness  of  his 
periods  does  not  a  little  contribute ;  and  every  part  is 
as  elaborate  and  highly  finished  as  possible. 

To  supply  the  chasm  between  the  10th  and  20th 
books  of  Livy,  read  Polybius,  particularly  books  1st  and 
2nd,  which  treat  chiefly  of  the  first  Punic  war;  the  epi- 
tome of  the  2nd  decade  of  Livy,  Justin,  books  17th,  18th, 
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,d,  and  23d;  14  chapters  of  the  4  th  book  of  Oro- 
ittts,  the  4th  and  5th  of  the  3d  book  of  the  Historia 
Mt-fct'/i(i/>ca  of  Paulas  Diacoims,  Plutarch's  Marcel- 
las,  and  Fabius  Maximus ;  the  2nd  tome  of  the  an- 
nals of  Zemeras,  and  Apptan's  Punic  and  Illyrian 
Mm 

Polybius  was  an  Arcadian.  He  flourished  216 
B.C.,  was  of  the  first  note  in  his  age  as  a  soldier, 
statesman,  and  philosopher.  He  came  to  Rome  on  an 
isy,  and  there  became  very  intimate  with  Scipio 
icanus  the  younger,  and  Laslius,  whose  inseparable 
companion  he  was  in  all  their  expeditions. 

His  history  consisted  originally  of  40  books,  of 
which  the  eighth  part  onlyis  remaiuingto  us  entire,  and 
comprehends  a  space  of  53  years,  the  greatest  part  of 
it  employed  in  the  history  of  those  events  of  which  he 
wis  an  eye-witness,  and  in  the  conduct  of  which  he 
h*d  a  considerable  share. 

The  pains  which  this  writer  took  to  inform  himself 
of  the  things  and  places  of  which  he  writes  was  prodi- 
gious. He  crossed  the  Alps,  and  traversed  one  part  of 
Gaul,  on  purpose  to  represent  truly  Hannibal's  passage 
in  Italy  ;  and  fearing  to  omit  the  least  circumstance  of 
Scipio's  actions,  he  travelled  all  over  Spain,  and  stop- 
ped particularly  at  New  Carthage,  that  he  might 
carefully  study  the  situation  of  it ;  and  even  used 
Scipio's  authority  to  procure  vessels  to  sail  upon  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  with  some  view  to  the  history  he  was 
writing.  He  learned  the  Roman  tongue,  and  obtained 
» perfect  knowledge  of  their  laws,  their  rites,  their 
customs,  and  antiquities ;  and  having  gained  permis- 
sion from  the  senate  to  search  the  Capitol,  he  made 
himself  familiar  with  their  records,  and  translated 
ttiem  into  his  mother -tongue. 

However,  though  in  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  his 
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subject,  and  especially  as  a  judge  of  every  thing  relating 
to  it,  he  was  superior  to  almost  all  other  ancient  his- 
torians, he  is  inferior  to  most  of  them  in  point  of  elo- 
quence ;  and  it  appears  not  to  have  been  without  jus- 
tice that  Dionysius  of  Halicaruassus  calls  him  unpolite, 
and  reproaches  him  with  negligence,  both  in  the 
choice  of  his  words  and  the  structure  of  bis  periods. 
His  observations  and  reflections  (which  frequently 
interrupt  the  course  of  his  narration,  and  take  up 
great  part  of  bis  work)  appear  tedious  to  those  who 
are  impatient  to  go  on  with  the  history,  but  are  uni- 
versally admired  by  the  thoughtful  and  judicious. 

Orosius  was  a  Christian  presbyter,  who  flourished 
about  A.  D.  416,  and  wrote  7  books  of  history  against 
the  Pagans. 

Appian  was  descended  from  one  of  the  chief  families 
of  Alexandria.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Trajan,  where  he  practised  the  law,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  as  a  pleader,  that  he  was 
advanced  to  some  office  in  the  government ;  and  by 
the  succeeding  emperors  Adrian  and  Antoninus  Pius, 
to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  empire. 

Of  the  many  works  which  he  composed,  there  re- 
main at  this  time  but  the  least  part,  viz.  his  history  of 
the  Punic,  Syrian,  Parthian,  Mithridatic,  and  Spanish 
wars,  the  5th  book  of  the  civil  wars,  and  those  of  Illy- 
ricum. 

Whatever  reflection  it  may  be  upon  him  as  a  man, 
it  ought  to  be  no  objection  with  us  to  the  history  of 
Appian,  that  he  has  been  suspected  of  copying  a  good 
deal  from  the  Commentaries  of  Augustus,  and  other 
writers  whose  works  are  now  lost ;  and  this  circum- 
stance may  have  occasioned  some  little  inequality  in 
his  style.  This,  however,  is  only  what  some  critics 
pretend  to  have  observed,  and  bis  style  is  allowed  to  be, 
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upon  the  whole,  very  plain  and  suited  to  his  subject. 
His  method  of  preserving  the  transactions  of  every 
particular  country  distinct  from  those  of  every  other  is 
thought  to  have  some  advantages,  and  he  is  allowed  to 
be  particularly  happy  in  his  descriptions  of  battles, 
and  in  every  respect  to  have  given  the  greatest  proof 
of  his  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war. 

After  Appian,  should  be  read  the  remainder  of  Livy, 
from  the  21st  book  to  the  end,  which  brings  the  his- 
tory to  A.  U.  C.  587,  B.  C.  1G6,  and  the  epitome  of 
Livy  to  the  end. 

To  complete  the  last  books  of  Livy,  read  Plutarch's 
Hannibal,  Scipio.  Africanus,  Quintus  Flarainius,  Pau- 
lus  iEmilius,  and  Cato  Major.  After  this,  read  his 
Gracchi,  Marius,  Sylla,  Cato  Minor,  Sartorius,  Lucul- 
lus,  Pompey,  and  Brutus. 


,.,„,. 


LECTURE    XXIII. 


■eader  of  history  must  now  proceed  to  Sallusfs 
history  of  the  war  of  Jugurtha,  which  happened  100 
B.  C,  and  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  hap- 
pened 62  B.  C. 

Sallust  was  a  Roman,  descended  of  a  family  which 
had  long  made  a  figure  in  the  equestrian  order.  He 
was  a  man  of  profligate  morals,  and  the  early  part  of 
his  life  was  sp  nt  in  the  pursuits  of  ambition;  but  not 
succeeding  in  his  attempts  to  be  a  leading  man  in  the 
government  of  the  state,  he  retired  with  a  discontent 
which  shows  itself,  both  in  the  general  severity  of  his 
language,  and  his  frequent  keen  invectives  against  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  a  great  enemy  of 
Cicero  (whose  wife  Terentia  he  married  after  Cicero 
had  divorced  her),  and  the  friend  of  Caesar,  who  was  a 
great  admirer  of  him.     By  Caesar  ho  was  entrusted 
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with  the  command  of  some  forces,  and  a  province,  in 
which, .  by  his  excessive  rapaciousness,  he  grew  so 
rich,  that,  upon  his  return,  he  purchased  one  of  the 
noblest  mansions  in  Rome,  which  to  this  day  is  called 
the  gardens  of  Sail  us  t. 

The  history  of  the  war  of  Jugurtha,  and  of  the  Ca- 
tilinarian  conspiracy,  are  all  that  we  have  left  of  this 
historian.  Nothing  at  all  is  left  of  that  excellent  his- 
tory which  procured  him  the  title  of  the  prince  of  his- 
torians, except  4  orations  and  2  epistles,  collected  by 
the  ancient  grammarians. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  profli- 
gacy of  this  writer's  morals,  and  his  particular  attach- 
ments in  life,-  those  things  seem  to  have  laid  no  bias 
upon  him  as  a  writer.  He  does  justice  both  to  Cicero 
and  Caesar  in  his  history  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  taken  uncommon  pains  to  get 
well  informed  in  the  particulars  of  his  history.  With 
regard  to  the  Punic  wars  in  particular,  we  are  told  that 
he  not  only  examined  the  memoirs  and  writings  of 
those  countries,  but  visited  many  places  in  person,  to 
avoid  mistakes  in  his  descriptions. 

Sallust  falls  far  short  of  the  majesty  of  Livy,  but  he 
is  remarkably  happy  in  a  peculiar  conciseness,  ful- 
ness and  energy  of  expression,  for  which  he  is  said  to 
have  particularly  studied  Thucydides.  His  harangues 
are  extremely  elaborate,  but  much  too  long,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  history,  and  they  have  every  appearance  of 
being  purposely  introduced  to  show  his  own  eloquence, 
on  a  variety  of  occasions. 

A  fondness  for  these  set  declamations  has  strangely 
seized  almost  all  the  historians  of  antiquity  who  are  fa- 
mous for  their  style  and  manner  of  composition.  It 
may  perhaps  be,  in  psgrt,  accounted  for  by  considering 
that  they  were  almost  all  educated  pleaders;  and  that 
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propriety  of  address  on  every  occasion  was  so  much 
studied  by  the  Romans,  that  it  was  the  constant  exer- 
cise of  youth  at  schools,  as  we  learn  from  Juvenal,  to 
make  speeches  for  the  heroes  of  history*;  and  one  great 
and  happy  example  would  occasion  many  imitations  of 
that  unnatural  manner.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
however,  that  they  tend  to  make  history  much  more 
interesting,  by  obliging  the  reader  to  dwell  longer  on 
the  state  of  things  in  important  situations. 

Julius  Casafa  Commentaries  of  his  own  wars,  and 
the  supplements  by  Ilirtiits  and  others. 

Julius  Caesar  was  a  man  who,  by  the  arts  of  popu- 
larity, acquired  great  ascendancy  over  the  people  at 
Rome.  Being  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an  army 
in  Gaul,  he  reduced  all  that  country  into  subjection 
to  the  Romans,  and  by  the  same  good  fortune,  and  his 
own  excellent  conduct,  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
commonwealth  ;  but  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  spirit  of  li- 
berty, which  was  not  yet  sufficiently  quelled  in  that 
brave  and  high-spirited  people. 

The  title  of  Cesar's  Commentaries  does  not  promise 
a  regular  and  complete  history  of  the  wars  of  which 
they  treat.  But  so  masterly  is  the  performance,  that 
none  of  the  ancients  ever  attempted  to  improve  upon 
them.  Though  Caesar  is  the  hero  of  his  own  history, 
lie  always  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person  ;  and 
lie  gives  an  account  of  the  prodigious  success  be  met 

•  Here  is  probably  a  reference  to  Sat.  \.,  where  Hannibal  is  ajiostro- 
ftaed: 

"  I,  dcmcns,ct  s.-tvas  ntrre  per  Alpcs, 
Ul  pueris  plareas,et  deciamatio  lias." — 
Thus  paraphrased  by  Wakefield:  — 

"  Go,  scale  yon  Alps,  tremendous  conqueror!  go; 
Brave  die  loud  blast,  and  tread  ill'  eternal  snow; 
Then  claim  the  meed  of  mad  Ambition's  dream, 
A  hackneyed  hero  of  the  school-boy'*  theme," — FaI. 
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with,  with  the  greatest  delicacy,  and  with  as  much  cool- 
ness and  impartiality,  as  if  he  were  writing  the  history 
of  any  other  person. 

In  this,  Caesar  exactly  resembles  Xenophon.  In* 
deed,  there  are  few  persons  whose  circumstances  and 
manner  of  writing  admit  of  a  nearer  comparison.  They 
have  the  same  advantage  in  the  clearness  of  their  de- 
scriptions of  things  relating  to  war,  from  having  been 
generals  themselves.  They  have  the  same  simplicity 
and  ease  in  their  style,  and  both  are  equally  sparing  in 
introducing  set  speeches.  Of  the  two,  Caesar  keeps 
nearer  to  nature  and  probability  in  this  respect.  Per- 
haps he  might  choose  to  style  his  work  Commentaries, 
rather  than  lay  himself  under  a  kind  of  necessity  of 
swelling  a  regular  history,  with  ornaments  so  unsuit- 
able to  a  work  which  ought  to  be  the  exact  copy  of 
truth  and  real  life. 

Hirtius,  who  wrote  some  of  the  books  which  are  ge- 
nerally joined  with  Caesar,  was  a  man  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  transactions  of  those  times.  After 
the  death  of  Caesar*  he  was  made  consul,  and,  together 
with  his  colleague  Pansa,  died  gloriously  at  the  battle 
of  Mutina,  fighting  against  Antony.  His  style  and 
manner  of  composition,  as  well  as  the  subject  of  bis 
history,  justly  entitle  him  to  a  place  next  to  Caesar. 
The  other  pieces  commonly  annexed  to  Caesar,  are 
greatly  inferior  to  these. 

To  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  history  of  this  import- 
ant period  of  time,  Cicero's  Epistles,  especially  those  to 
Atticus,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked.  Cicero 
seldom  departed  from  Roihe,  and  was  a  principal  actor 
in  all  the  great  affairs  transacted  in  his  time;  of  which 
he  writes  almost  an  uninterrupted  account  to  his  friend 
Atticus,  who  lived  a  retired  life,  remote  from  all  affairs 
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of  state.  So  great  is  the  frankness  of  this  writer,  that 
we  see  the  most  secret  motions  of  his  heart*,  and  how 
he  was  affected  upon  every  emergence.  He  also  shows 
us,  H  far  as  he  himself  was  able  to  penetrate,  the 
hearts  of  all  those  men  who  make  so  great  a  figure  in 
the  history  of  those  times. 

Dio  Cassias  was  a  native  of  Bithynia,  whither  also 
he  retired  to  pass  the  conclusion  of  his  life,  after  hav- 
ing been  twice  consul  at  Rome,  and  been  entrusted 
with  the  government  of  several  provinces  under  Alex- 
ander Severus,  and  several  of  the  preceding  emperors. 

His  history  comprised  all  the  time  from  the  building 
of  Rome  to  the  reign  of  Alexander,  which  he  wrote  in 
80  books,  divided  into  8  decades,  of  which  few  arc 
saved  from  that  catastrophe  which  has  been  fatal  to 
many  admirable  works  of  this  nature,  through  the  ig- 
norance and  incursions  of  barbarous  nations.  At  pre- 
sent, the  35th  book  is  the  first  of  those  that  remain 
eatire  :  for  we  have  only  some  fragments  of  the  34th. 
His  progress  to  the  fiOth  is  complete  enough  ;  but  in- 
stead of  the  last  20,  we  must  be  content  with  what 
Xiphilhius,  a  monk  of  Constantinople,  who  wrote  1050 
A.  C,  has  given  us,  in  a  compendium  of  them.  That 
which  we  now  have  of  this  author,  comprehending  the 
events  of  300  years  at  least,  begins  at  the  time  when 
Lucullus  had  his  great  commands,  and  ends  with  the 
death  nf  the  emperor  Claudius.  We  are  as  unfortu- 
nate with  respect  to  this  author  as  to  Livy  ;  since  the 
history  of  the  last  40  years,  of  the  transactions  of  which 
be  was  an  eye-witness,  is  entirely  lost. 

This  writer  has  by  no  mcihs  avoided  the  charge  of 
partiality,  from  his  favouring  the  party  of  Ctesar  and 
Antony,  and  his  invective  against  Pompey  and  Ci- 
cero, particularly  the  latter,  whom  he  treats  in  the  most 

■  3c*  (hh  'frikin^lv  exemplified,  m/iro,  p,  46.   Note  •. — Ed. 
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scurrilous  and  indecent  manner ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
so  much  an  argument  of  the  prudent  conduct  of  Dio, 
as  of  a  criminal  complaisance  in  him,  that  he  could  pass 
through  such  dangerous  times  as  those  of  Comraodus, 
Caracalla,  and  Heliogabalus,  without  any  risk  of  his 
life  or  fortune.     But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of.  his  character,  that  he  was  esteemed 
by  that  excellent  prince    Alexander  Severus,   with 
whom  he  once  had  the  honour  of  being  consul,  and 
under  whom  he  published  his  history.     This  writer, 
however,  has  certainly  fallen  into  a  greater  excess  of 
superstition  and  credulity  with  respect  to  prodigies  and 
miracles,  than  Livy.     From  Livy's  manner  of  intro- 
ducing those  things  it  cannot  at  all  be  inferred  that  he 
believed  them.  He  seems  rather  to  have  brought  them 
in  to  add  to  the  solemnity  and  dignity  of  his  history ; 
but  they  make  a  very  different  appearance  in  Dio.    The 
speeches  of  this  writer,  which  take  up  whole  books, 
are  insufferably  tedious ;  but  his  style-  in  general  is 
rather  admired  than  otherwise.     He  was  a  great  imi- 
tator of  Thucydides,  and  is  not  so  obscure  as  he  was. 
The  period  of  which  Dio  Cassius  treats  will  be  made 
more  complete  by  Velkius  Paterculus,  who  lived  under 
Tiberius.     He  was  a  person  of  noble  extraction,  and 
had  considerable  employments  in  the  Roman  state.  His 
work  is  an  epitome  of  the  Roman  history  to  his  own 
times,  upon  which  he  is  more  large ;  and  he  transmits 
to  us  several  particulars  which  we  should  not  otherwise 
have  known.     Excepting  the  gross  flatteries  of  Tibe- 
rius and  Sejanus,   Paterculus  s  work  is  a  faithful  and 
elegant  compendium  of  Roman  history ;  but  it  is  in 
several  places  imperfect.     This  writer  excels  in  draw- 
ing characters ;  and  if  his  work  be  thought  too  rhe- 
torical, it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his  rhetoric  is 
more  that  of  the  gentleman  than  of  the  scholar. 
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Suetonius'*  Lives  of  the  twelve  Ceesars.  This  author 
was  a  Roman  born,  had  been  employed  in  the  army 
and  at  the  bar  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  ;  and  under  Adri- 
an he  was  for  some  time  what  we  may  call  secretary 
of  state  ;  but  being  obliged  to  quit  bis  office,  on  account 
of  some  disgust  winch  he  had  given  to  his  master,  he 
retired,  and  wrote  the  history  he  has  left  us.  Indeed, 
Ins  work  can  hardly  be  called  a  history  ;  since  without 
any  regard  to  chronological  order,  he  has  only  thrown 
together  such  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  twelve 
Cffisars,  as  he  imagined  would  reflect  the  greatest  light 
on  their  real  characters,  and  has  disposed  them  in  an 
order  which  he  thought  best  adapted  to  that  purpose. 
Suetonius  has  given  us  the  most  undoubted  proofs 
of  his  diligence,  veracity,  and  freedom,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  work.  He  is  even  thought  to  have  entered 
too  particularly  into  the  detail  of  some  unnatural  vices. 
His  expression  is  very  clear,  though  concise  :  but  no 
writer  requires  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  manners, 
customs,  and  antiquities  of  Rome  to  make  him  intel- 
ligible ;  his  mention  of  them  and  allusions  to  them  are 
so  frequent. 

Tacitus' s  Annals  and  History.  This  author  was  a 
Roman,  who  was  advanced  regularly  through  all  the 
honours  of  the  state,  till  he  was  made  consul  under 
Nerva.  He  wrote  annals  of  the  public  affairs  in  16 
books,  which  begin  at  the  death  of  Augustus  Caesar, 
nd  continue  the  story  almost  to  the  end  of  Nero. 
We  have  but  part  of  them  left ;  viz.  the  4  first  books, 
a  small  part  of  the  5th,  all  the  6th,  from  the  I  lth 
!■■  the  15th,  and  part  of  the  IGth.  The  two  last  years  of 
Nero,  and  purl  of  the  foregoing  year,  are  wanting. 
These  are  the  last  books  of  the  work.  He  has  left  us 
{  ihistart/  likewise,  which  extends  from  the  beginning 
|      of  the  reign  of  Ciulba  to  lUe  end  of  that  of  Domitiun. 
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There  are  also  extant  of  this  author,  one  book  of  the 
Manners  of  the  Germans,  and  another  of  the  Life  of 
Agricola. 

Tacitus  is  a  most  faithful,  grave,  and  severe  writer. 
Indeed,  the  subject  of  his  history  exhibits  the  most 
shocking  spectacle  of  vice  which  the  annals  of  mankind 
can  show  ;  in  which  case,  true  history  must  necessarily 
have  all  the  keenness  of  satire.  This  history  contains 
a  fund  of  political  knowledge,  and  on  that  account  is 
very  proper  to  be  studied  by  princes  and  ministers  of 
state. 

.  Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  than  the  style  of  Ta- 
citus and  that  of  Caesar ;  yet  each  may  be  called  ex* 
cell  en  t  in  their  kind.  Tacitus  has  not  the  beautiful 
simplicity  and  easy  flow  of  Caesar,  but  his  language 
has  equal  precision,  and  more  force.  He  is  not  so  easy 
to  be  understood,  but  he  does  not  please  less  when  he 
is  understood.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  so  much  sen- 
timent should  be  crowded  into  so  small  a  compass  as  is 
done  by  Tacitus.  Caesar  will  perhaps  have  more  charms 
for  a  young  gentleman,  but  Tacitus  will  give  more  sa- 
tisfaction to  a  person  of  age  and  experience. 

Tacitus  is  the  last  Roman  historian  who  is  worth 
reading,  except  barely  for  the  sake  of  those  facts  which 
we  have  no  other  method  of  getting  acquainted  with. 
Indeed  both  Suetonius  and  Tacitus  are  generally  placed 
in  what  is  called  the  silver  age  of  the  Latin  tongue ; 
but  all  the  succeeding  writers  are  universally  thrown 
into  the  brazen  or  iron  age.  I  shall  therefore  content 
myself  with  a  slighter  mention  of  them,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  ought  to  be  read,  without  distinguishing 
them  into  primary  and  secondary  writers. 
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LECTURE    XXIV. 

:  lives  of  Nerva  and  Trajan  written  by  AureHus  • 
Victor  or  Xiphilin.  Aurelius  Victor  was  a  person  of 
mean  birth,  but,  on  account  of  his  learning  and  abi- 
lities, was  advanced  by  Constantius,  the  son  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  to  several  considerable  employments 
in  the  state.  Among  other  works,  he  wrote  a  history 
of  the  Caesars,  from  Augustus  down  to  Constantius  his 
patron. 

Spart'utiis  Adrian,  and  Capitotimtss  Antoninus. 
Herod'ian.  This  author  was  a  Greek  grammarian  of 
.Alexandria  in  the  second  century,  but  he  spent  most 
of  his  time  at  Rome  in  the  court  of  the  emperors,  where 
be  wrote  his  history.  It  consists  of  8  books,  from  the 
death  of  Antoninus  Philosophus  to  Dalbinus  and  Pu- 
jnenus,  in  the  year  238,  which  is  the  history  of  his 
own  times. 

Few  authors  have  ever  had  a  happier  or  more  en- 
gaging manner  of  writing  than  this.  He  presents 
every  scene  with  its  causes  and  effects  in  the  clearest 
and  easiest  point  of  view  ;  and  bis  style,  without  the 
least  appearance  of  labour,  has  all  the  charms  of  sim- 
plicity and  elegance. 

After  Herodian,  must  be  read  what  has  not  been  al- 
ready directed  to  out  of  the  6  following  writers,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Scriptorcs  Romani,  or 
Historic  Augusta  Scriptorcs,  viz.  Spartianus,  Lampri- 
dius,  Capitolinus,  Vulcatius,  Trebellius  Pollio,  and  Vo- 
piscus.  Theyare  published  altogether  byCasaubon  and 
Salrnasius.  They  all  flourished  about  the  time  of  Dio- 
clesian,  or  Constantine,  and  their  works  are  not  easily 
distinguished  from  one  another.  But  there  is  a  chasm 
in  these  writers,  between  Gordian  III.  and  Valentinian, 
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which  may  be  supplied  from  Aurelius  Victor.  By  the 
help  of  this  supplement,  the  above-mentioned  writers 
bring  down  the  history  to  the  year  of  the  City  1 036,  of 
Christ  283. 

If  any  person  would  choose  to  see  an  epitome  of  the 
Roman  history  till  about  this  time,  Eutropius  will  fur- 
nish him  with  a  pretty  good  one  in  Latin.  He  was  an 
Italian  sophist,  and  secretary  to  Constantine  the  Great, 
but  more  particularly  trusted  by  Julian.  By  the  ex- 
press order  of  the  ehiperor  Valens  he  wrote  a  compen- 
dium of  the  Roman  history  to  the  death  of  Jovian,  in 
the  year  of  the  City  1 1 19,  of  Christ  366.  All  the  wri- 
ters of  the  Roman  history  from  this  time  are  Greek, 
except  A  mmianus  Marcel  linus. 

Zozimus  wrote  the  history  of  the  declension  of  the 
empire  in  6  books,  beginning  with  Augustus,  giving  a 
fuller  account  of  things  from  the  reign  of  Dioclesiaa, 
and  ending  with  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Goths 
under  Alaric.  In  the  1st  book,  he  runs  through  all 
the  first  emperors  to  Dioclesian,  with  great  brevity ;  but 
in  the  other  5  books,  he  gives  a  larger  and  fuller  ac- 
count. He  lived  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  the 
ydunger,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  507.  Zo- 
zimus was  a  pagan,  and  therefore  very  often  reflects 
upon  the  Christian  princes ;  notwithstanding  which, 
his  fidelity  is  not  easily  to  be  called  in  question. 

Zonaras  wrote  a  general  history,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  the  death  of  the  emperor  Alexius  Com- 
nenus  in  the  year  1119,  in  whose  time  he  lived.  He 
divided  his  work  into  3  tomes.  In  the  1st,  he  gives  a 
brief  history  of  the  world  from  the  creation  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem ;  in  the  2nd,  he  writes  the  Ro- 
man history  from  the  building  of  Rome  to  Constantine 
the  Great,  but  very  briefly ;  and  in  the  3d  tome,  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  actions  of  all  the  Christian  em- 
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perors,  from  Constantine  the  Great  to  the  death  of 
Alexius  Comnenus. 

This  history  and  that  of  Zozimus  will  be  made  more 
complete  by  Jarnandts'a  history  of  the  successions  of 
kingdoms  and  times,  and  his  history  of  the  Goths.  He 
flourished  about  the  year  540.  He  was  himself  a  Goth, 
or  an  Alan,  and,  as  he  says,  joined  the  Gothic  histo- 
rians with  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  in  order  to 
compile  his  history. 

Ammianus  Marceliiftm  nourished  in  the  year  375, 
and  was  a  soldier  under  Constantine  and  Julian.  He 
wrote  3!  books  from  the  beginning  of  Nerva  to  the 
death  of  Valens,  in  whose  court  he  lived ;  but  of  those 
the  first  13  have  perished.  In  those  which  are  ex- 
tant, he  begins  with  Gallus  Caesar  about  the  year  353, 
and  largely  describes  the  actions  and  lives  of  Constan- 
tius  Caesar,  Julian,  Jovian,  Valentinian,  and  Valens. 
He  was  an  eye-witness  of  a  great  part  of  what  he  writes, 
and  he  brings  the  history  to  the  year  of  Rome  1 1 28,  of 
Christ  378. 

In  the  miscellaneous  history  of  Paultts  Diacotius, 
beginning  with  B.  xii.  will  be  found  a  complete  his- 
tory from  Valentinian  to  the  deposition  of  Michael 
Curopalates,  in  the  year  812,  in  which  time  this  au- 
thor lived. 

Procopius  flourished  in  the  year  402,  and  wrote  7 
books  of  the  Persian,  Gothic,  and  Vandalic  wars,  un- 
dertaken by  Justinian,  and  conducted  by  his  general 
Belisarius. 

Agathias  lived  about  the  year  567.  He  was  a  law- 
yer by  profession,  of  Smyrna  in  Asia  ;  he  wrote  5  books 
of  the  reign  and  actions  of  Justinian,  and  begius  his 
liiitory  where  Procopius  ended.     He  was  a  pagan. 

If  any  person  choose  to  omit  these  last-mentioned  wri- 
ters, and  go  on  with  the  3d  tome  of  Zonaras,  he  may 
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pass  on  from  Zonaras  to  Nicetas  Acominatus,  or  Cho- 
nites,  who  begins  where  Zonaras  ends,  and  continues 
the  history  pretty  largely  for  85  years,  to  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  Baldwin  the  Flandrian,  in  the  year 
1203.  This  writer  was  born  at  Chonis,  a  town  in  Phiy- 
gia,  from  whence  he  took  his  name. 

After  Nicetas,  follows  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  145  years,  from  Theodorus  Lascares 
the  first  to  the  death  of  Andronicus  Paleologus  the  lat- 
ter, in  the  year  1341,  about  which  time  he  flourished. 

But  whereas  the  fidelity  of  this  writer  is  called  in 
question,  particularly  his  history  of  Andronicus  Paleo- 
logus, it  may  not  he  amiss  to  take  in  here  Johannes 
CantacuzenuSy  who  of  an  emperor  became  a  monk,  and 
wrote  an  excellent  history,  under  the  title  of  Christo- 
dulus.  This  royal  historian  flourished  about  the  year 
1350.  His  history  consists  of  6  books,  of  which  the  2 
6rst  treat  of  the  reign  of  Andronicus,  the  remaining  4 
of  his  own  reign,  and  what  he  did  after  the  death  of 
Andronicus.  He  was  made  a  monk  in  the  year  1360, 
when  he  took  the  name  of  Josaaphus. 

The  conclusion  of  the  history  of  the  Constantinopo- 
litan  Empire,  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Turks, 
who  put  an  end  to  it,  may  be  learned  from  Laonicus 
Chalchondiles.  He  begins  his  history  with  Ottoman 
the  son  of  Orthogul,  who  began  to  reign  about  the  year 
1300.  His  work  consists  of  10  books,  and  brings  the 
history  to  the  year  1453,  in  which  Constantinople  was 
taken  by  Mahomet  II. 

That  you  may  not  be  disappointed  in  your  expec- 
tations from  those  historians  who  wrote  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  seat  of  the  empire  from  Rome  to  Constan- 
tinople, I  must  inform  you,  that,  as  from  that  time 
the  grandeur  of  the  empire  began  to  decline,  the  bounds 
of  it  to  be  contracted,  and  consequently  the  connexions 
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of  the  Romans  to  be  less  extensive  than  before  ;  the 
Byzantine  historians,  as  those  writers  are  called,  are 
very  much  confined  to  the  affairs  of  the  empire  and 
court  of  Constantinople,  which  for  several  centuries 
before  the  final  dissolution  of  the  empire  was  very  in- 
considerable. This  part  therefore  of  the  preceding 
course  is  by  no  means  to  be  called  general  history,  like 
the  earlier  part  of  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very 
much  limited  and  particular. 

Of  all  the  modern  compilations  derived  from  these 
sources  of  historical  knowledge,  none  are  so  useful  as 
Ihnwi  which  treat  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  laws 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  most  complete  body 
of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  is  that  which  has  been 
collected  from  the  united  labours  of  all  the  best  critics 
and  antiquaries  by  Greevius  and  Gronov'mx.  But  tins 
is  an  immensely  voluminous  work,  which  few  persons 
can  purchase  or  peruse.  A  person  may  acquire  know- 
ledge enough  of  this  kind  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
the  Greek  and  Latin  historians  in  Potter's  excellent  and 
compendious  system  of  Greek  antiquities  and  in  Ken- 
net's  antiquities  of  Rome  ;  but  without  an  acquaint- 
ance with  these  at  least,  a  person  will  find  himself 
greatly  at  a  loss  in  reading  the  course,  or  any  part  of 
the  course,  of  history  recommended  above.  The  most 
complete  body  of  Roman  antiquities  is  that  of  Ro- 
sinus. 

Books  which  contain  collections  of  coins  and  in- 
scriptions should  by  no  means  be  neglected  by  a  person 
who  is  desirous  of  receiving  all  the  light  he  can  get 
into  the  transactions  of  any  period  of  past  times.  The 
principal  collectors  of  these  kindso!" records  are  Gruter 
Lipsius,  Chishul,  Montfaucon,  Prideaux,  Maiochius, 
and  Fleetwood,  for  inscriptions;  and  Spanheim,  Ursi- 
nus,  Patin,VailIant,  Hardouin,and  Goltzius,  for  coins. 
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With  regard  to  the  Roman  history,  no  person  can  be 
a  competent  judge  of  many  important  things  relating 
to  it,  who  is  not  versed  in  the  civil  law,  which  contains 
the  history  of  the  domestic  policy  of  that  great  people. 
Let  every  person,  therefore,  who  proposes  to  study  the 
Roman  history,  by  all  means  make  himself  master  of 
Justinian  s  Institutes  at  least,  which  contain  an  authen- 
tic outline  of  their  policy;  and  this  indeed  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  of  reading  their  history. 

It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  modern 
compilations  of  ancient  history.  The  most  complete 
body  of  history  ancient  and  modern  is  the  Universal, 
and  it  is  the  more  convenient  for  the  study  of  history, 
as  the  references  in  it  to  original  authors  are  very  large 
and  particular  on  every  paragraph  of  it ;  so  that  it  is  at 
least  a  full  index  to  universal  history,  and  furnishes 
the  reader  with  the  means  both  of  enlarging  the  story, 
and  correcting  any  mistakes  the  authors  may  have  fallen 
into.  The  performance  is  certainly  a  very  unequal  one, 
with  respect  both  to  judgement  and  style,  and  the 
chronology  of  it  is  various,  as  might  be  expected  from 
a  work  which  could  not  have  been  completed  at  all  but 
by  a  great  number  of  hands.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  chronological  tables  adapted  to  it  are  drawn  up 
upon  the  old  exploded  system.  But  among  a  few  in- 
stances of  inaccuracy,  there  are  numberless  marks  of 
the  greatest  labour  and  impartiality. 

Of  the  compilers  of  the  Roman  history  in  particular, 
Hooke  seems  far  preferable  to  any  other  in  French  or 
English.  He  has  showed  the  greatest  sagacity  in 
tracing  the  rise,  progress,  and  conduct  of  that  people, 
and  in  penetrating  into  the  characters  of  their  principal 
heroes. 
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LECTURE    XXV. 

iie  history  of  our  own  country  ,is  both  more  in- 
teresting to  us,  and,  on  every  account,  of  the  most  con- 
sequence for  us  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with,  I 
shall  be  more  particular  in  my  directions  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  it  than  I  have  been  with  respect 
to  ancient  history.  To  do  this  in  as  complete  a  man- 
ner as  the  bounds  of  my  design  will  admit,  I  shall  first 
deduce  a  regular  series  of  historians,  from  the  earliest 
account  of  our  nation  to  what  may  be  called  our  own 
times,  and  then  give  some  account  of  the  records  which 
our  country  affords  of  a  different  nature  (but  which  a 
careful  historian  ought  to  avail  himself  of),  and  also  of 
the  places  where  it  is  said  such  records  are  to  be  met 
with.  A  great  part  of  what  I  shall  advance  upon  this 
last  head  in  particular  will  be  extracted  from  Nicol- 
jon's  English  Historical  Library",  to  which  I  would 
refer  those  persons  who  are  desirous  of  further  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  subject  of  this  Lecture.  I  shall 
however  so  far  depart  from  his  method  as  to  give  all  I 
have  to  say  concerning  the  Britons,  Saxons,  and  all 
the  earlier  part  of  our  history,  by  itself. 

Imperfect  as  what  I  have  collected  on  this  subject 
may  be,  it  will  at  least  suffice  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  care,  labour,  and  sagacity,  are  necessary  to  com- 
pile a  good  history  of  our  country,  from  the  vast  variety 
of  materials  which  it  affords  for  that  purpose;  which 
will  make  us  more  sensible  of  the  obligations  we  are 
under  to  those  diligent  historians  and  antiquarians  who 

•  First  published  in  1696  and  1091:  in  2  vols.  8vo.  There  is  an  cn- 
Urged  edition,  fol.  17S6.  The  author,  whu  became  bi-hop  of  Carlisle. 
fodim,*ged78.  1  have  marked  (he  quotations  from  this  author,  when  I 
could  ascertain  them,  and  ramrod  his  language,  as  Dr.  Priestley  professed 
t»Mr«er  from  him—  Ed. 
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have  taken  the  pains  requisite  lor  that  purpose,  and 
increase  our  contempt  for  those  writers,  who,  without 
stirring  from  their  closets,  or  perusing  one  ancient  ori- 
ginal author,  assume  the  name  of  historians,  and  pub- 
lish pompous  accounts  of  their  works ;  when  they  have 
done  nothing  more  than  re-publish,  in  a  new,  and  per- 
haps no  better  form,  the  information  that  had  been 
collected  by  others.  Of  these  second  and  third  hand 
compilers  no  nation  perhaps  furnishes  a  greater  num- 
ber than  our  own.  If  such  works  be  recommended  by 
greater  symmetry  in  the  arrangement  of  their  parts, 
and  a  better  style  and  manner  of  composition,  it  can- 
not be  denied  but  that  the  authors  of  them  have  their 
merit ;  but  then  it  is  a  merit  of  a  different  kind  from 
that  of  the  laborious  investigators  of  historical  truth, 
and  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  it. 

I  must  admonish  you,  however,  that  you  must  nut 
promise  yourselves  much  entertainment  from  the  lan- 
guage and  style  of  the  original  historians  of  our  na- 
tion. The  bulk  of  our  ancient  histories  are  only  to  be 
considered  as  repositories  of  facts.  It  has  only  been 
of  late  years  that  history  has  been  written  with  the 
least  degree  of  elegance  by  the  natives  of  this  coun- 
try ;  and  even  now  we  can  show  but  very  few  masterly 
compositions  of  this  kind  ;  perhaps  none  which  have 
united  with  the  merit  of  writers,  that  of  diligent  inves- 
tigators of  historical  truth.  Indeed,  these  quali6ca- 
tions  in  modern  times  are  rarely  united,  though  in  an- 
cient times  they  often  were. 

"  The  most  ancient  British  historian  now  extant  is 
Gildas*.  He  was  a  monk  of  Bangor  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century,  a  sorrowful  spectator  of  the  mise- 
ries, and  almost  utter  ruin,  of  his  countrymen  the  Bri- 


Virt.  Hut.  1789.  i 


;  of  Dumbarton,  who  died  about  S70,  aged  50.     See  J 
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tons,  by  a  people  under  whose  banners  they  expected 
protection  and  peace.  His  lamentable  history  Dc  ex- 
cidia  Britannia:*  is  all  that  is  printed  of  his  writings, 
and  perhaps  all  that  is  any  where  extant." 

Contemporary  with  Gildas  was  Bede"\,  who  was  a 
Saxon;  and  though  his  history  of  the  English  nation  J 
is  chiefly  ecclesiastical,  he  has  intermixed  several  par- 
ticulars of  the  civil  state  of  the  Britons  and  Saxons. 

"The  next  British  historian  of  note  is  Nennius  a 
monk,  who  flourished  in  the  year  830."  He  is  said  to 
have  left  behind  him  several  treatises,  whereof  all  that 
is  published  is  his  Historic,  Britormm\. 

The  next  remains  of  the  Britons  are  "  Hoel  Dim's 
La  its,  which  were  enacted  about  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century  ||.  Of  these  there  are  several  copies,  both 
in  Welch  and  Latin,  still  extant ;  among  which  is  a 
very  old  one,  written  on  parchment,  in  Jesus  College, 
at  Oxford." 

u  We  are  not  to  expect  any  such  assistances  for 
ascertaining  the  history  of  these  times  as  after-ages 
afford  us,  from  charters,  letters  patent,  &c."  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  those  times  ever  produced  such  ma- 
terials for  history  ;  if  they  did,  they  have  all  perished. 
Neither  can  we  expect  any  assistance  from  the  medals 

•  Printed  Lond.  1568.  ismo.     See  ibid. — Ed. 

f  Culled  Venerable  Bedc.  He  died  about  735,  aged  63.  Far  a  full 
and  interesting  account  of  his  lift',  and  I  he  >Uite  of  theology  and  literature 
in  Britain  during  his  time,  see  Hiug.  Brit.  1780.  ii.  1 15  to  133. — Ed. 

I  UittorLr  Ecclciitutic*  Genta  Anglarum  I-ibn  quinque,  printed  at  Hei- 
delberg, 1587.   See  ibid.p.ui. Note  f.— Ed. 

Bede's  History  was  translated  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  Ivy  Alfred 
the  Great,  and  there  are  two  editions  of  this  version.— it.  T. 

£  Published  by  Dr.Gale.  Of  this  work  there  is  u  MS.  in  the  Bodleian, 
three  in  the  British  Museum,  and  oneatBennet  College,  Cambridge.— EJ. 
An  edition  from  a  MS.  lately  discovered  in  the  Vatican,  with  ;m  English 
■enionand  notes,  was  published  in  1819  by  the  ltev.  \V.  Gunn,  author  of 
«  ocr;  learned  and  interesting  work  on  the  Origin  of  Gothic  Architecture. 
-B.T. 

H  Those  relating  to  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  published  bv  Speltnan  in 
(Witltci.  108.— Erf. 
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or  coins  of  the  ancient  Britons.  "  The  money  used 
here  in  Caesar's  time  was  nothing  more  than  iron  rings 
and  shapeless  pieces  of  brass  ;  nor  does  it  well  appear 
that  ever  afterwards  their  kings  brought  in  any  of  an- 
other sort."   . 

"  After  the  Conquest,  the  first  man  that  attempted 
the  writing  of  the  old  British  history  was  Jeffeiy,  arch- 
deacon of  Monmouth.  This  author  lived  under  king 
Stephen,  about  the  year  1 150.  He  had  a  peculiar  fancy 
for  stories  surmounting  all  ordinary  faith,  which  in- 
clined him  to  pitch  upon  king  Arthur's  feats  of  chi- 
valry, and  Merlyris  prophecies,  as  proper  subjects  for 
his  pen  ;  but  his  most  famous  piece  is  his  Chronicon, 
sive  Historia  Britonum.  In  this  he  has  given  a  perfect 
genealogy  of  the  kings  of  Britain  from  the  days  of 
Brutus"  (the  supposed  son  of  iEneas,)  containing  a 
catalogue  "  of  above  seventy  monarchs  that  ruled  this 
island  before  Julius  Csesar  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
acquainted  with  it.  The  first  stone  of  this  fabric  was 
laid  by  Nenaius,"  but  the  superstructure  is  this  au- 
thor s  own.  .  Notwithstanding  this  author  has  not  been 
without  his  advocates,  particularly  the  famous  J.  Le- 
land*,  his  history  is  now  universally  regarded  in  no 
other  light  than  that  of  a  romance. 

"Contemporary  with  this  Jeffery  was  Caradocus,* 
monk  of  Lancarvan ;  who  contented  himself  with  wri- 
ting a  history  of  the  petty  kings  of  Wales  after  they 
were  driven  into  that  corner  of  the  island  by  the  Sax- 
ons. This  history  (which  was  written  originally  in 
Latin,  and  brought  as  low  as  the  year  1 156  by  its  au- 
thor,) was  afterwards  translated  into  English  by  Hum-. 

♦  Commmt.de  Script.  Brit.  p.  190.  Respecting  Oildas,  Neuritis,  and 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  see  Mr.  George  Ellis's  Introduction  to  his  Sped- 
mens  cf  Early  EmglUh  Romances.  The  reader  may  find  there  a  summarj 
of  the  latter  writer.— J*.  T. 
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phryLliuid,  and  enlarged  and  published  by  Dr.Powel," 
and  again  by  W.  Wyn,  with  a  learned  preface. 

"  After  king  Charles's  restoration,  Mr.  R.  Vaughan 
(a  learned  gentleman  of  Merionethshire)  published 
his  British  Antiquities  revived,  wherein  are  a  great  many 
curious  remarks  and  discoveries.  The  author,  it  ap- 
pears, wis  well  known  to  archbishop  Usher,  by  whom 
he  was  much  countenanced  and  encouraged  in  these 
studies." 

The  Roman  writers  treat  of  the  affairs  of  this  island, 
both  antecedent  to  their  conquest  of  it,  and  during 
their  stay  in  it,  only  occasionally.  Caesar  may  be  de- 
pended upon  for  an  authentic  account  of  his  own  ex- 
pedition, and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  received  by 
the  natives  ;  but  it  is  certain  he  could  have  but  little 
opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people,  or  any  thing  relating  to  the  in- 
ternal state  of  the  nation.  As  the  Romans  were  after- 
wards better  acquainted  with  the  island,  we  have  more 
reason  to  depend  upon  the  little  that  we  find  of  our 
history  in  Tacitus,  Dio  Cassius,  Suetonius,  Eutropius, 
>nd  the  Scriptores  Romani,  who  may  all  be  supposed 
to  have  had  the  perusal  of  such  memorials  as  were 
from  time  to  time  sent  to  the  emperors  from  their  lieu- 
tenants in  this  province.  A  great  deal  of  caution  is 
necessary  in  reading  some  of  the  last-mentioned  au- 
thors ;  but  their  defects  are  well  supplied  by  the  fa- 
nous  Mr.  Dodwell,  in  his  Prtrlectiones  Camdeniante, 
R;h  will  be  highly  serviceable  to  all  persons  who 
ige  in  these  studies*.  Tacituss  life  of  Agricola, 
all  the  appearance  of  being  a  faithful  account  of 
that  general's  conduct  in  this  island.  He  speaks  of 
the  natives  with  great  impartiality. 

*  Richard  of  Cirencester '5  Dacription  of  Britain,  of  which  a  translation 
•all  1  Commentary  w«s  published  in  180°,  may  also  be  consulted  with 
«duntt»e.— fi.  T 
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Many  defects  in  the  Roman  accounts  have  been 
supplied  by  inscriptions  and  coins,  found  in  several 
parts  of  our  island  ;  and  there  are  daily  new  discove- 
ries of  both.  The  Roman  commanders  "  took  occasion 
to  magnify  their  exploits  in  this  other  world  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  reverses  of  their  coins,  from  whence  se- 
veral good  illustrations  of  that  part  of  our  history  may 
be  had."  Those  preserved  in  Camden's  Britannia  are 
very  valuable. 

We  are  much  more  happy  with  respect  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Saxon  times,  particularly  the  end  of  them, 
than  those  preceding.  It  is  remarked  by  all  writers, 
that  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  history  less  obscure  * 
than  that  of  England  after  the  ninth  century.  Nor  can 
we  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this,  when  we  are  inr 
formed  by  Matthew  Paris,  that  there  was  a  custom  ill 
England  that,  in  each  mitred  abbey  of  the  order  of 
St.  Benedict,  some  persons  of  the  fraternity,  of  ability 
and  care,  were  appointed  to  register  the  most  consi- 
derable events  f;  and  after  the  death  of  every  king  these 
different  memoirs  were  laid  before  a  chapter  of  the 
order,  to  be  reduced  to  a  body  of  history,  which  was 
preserved  in  their  archives  for  the  instruction  of  pos- 
terity. 

We  have  likewise  other  remains  of  the  Saxon  times, 
which  may  be  of  great  use  to  an  historian.  In  seve- 
ral libraries,  and  in  many  register  books  of  our  oldest 
monasteries,  we  have  many  charters  granted  by  our 
Saxon  kings,  but  they  are  to  be  admitted  with  great 

i 

*  With  this  Mr.  Hume  seems  to  have  been  too  slightly  acquainted 
to  appreciate  its  value.  The  student  is  now  however  furnished  with  a 
most  copious  and  valuable  collection  of  the  materials  of  this  part  of  tfeft 
history  of  our  country  in  the  able  and  interesting  work  of  Mr.  Sharon  Tur- 
ner, entitled  A  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  which  is  founded  on  a  care- 
ful and  laborious  examination  of  the  most  authentic  documents. — R.  T. 

f  See  Professor  Ingram's  Preface  to  his  valuable  edition  of  the  Sou* 
Chronicle,  p.  xiii.  &c. — R,  T. 
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caution.  "The  records  of  the  church  of  Canterbury 
assure  us  that  Withered,  who  reigned  about  the  year 
700,  was  the  first  who  gave  out  charters  in  writing, 
his  predecessors  thinking  their  bare  word  sufficient  to 
secure  any  of  their  gifts  and  benefactions*." 

Many  of  the  Saxon  laws  have  been  published.  "The 
first  attempt  towards  so  good  a  service  to  the  kingdom 
was  made  by  L.  Nowel,  who  collected  all  he  could 
find,  and  left  them  to  be  translated  by  his  friend  W. 
Lambard."  Mr.  Somner  corrected  the  errors  of  Lam- 
bard,  "adding  several  laws  omitted  by  him,  and  giv- 
ing a  double  translation,  in  Latin  and  English,  to  the 
wholef."  And  there  have  been  some  still  later  addi- 
tions and  improvements  by  other  hands  J.  There  is  not 
much  to  be  learned  from  the  coins  of  any  of  our  Saxon 
kings ;  their  silver  ones  being  generally  of  the  same 
size,  and  very  slovenly  minted  §. 

The  oldest  history  of  the  Saxon  affairs  is  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  first  published  by  Abraham  Wheelock||,  who 
translated  it,  and  caused  it  to  be  printed  at  the  end  of 
his  Saxon  Bede.  The  author,  or  authors,  of  this  work 
are  unknown.  Some  copies  of  it  end  with  the  year 
IJ77,  another  brings  down  the  history  to  1001,  another 
to  1070,  and  another  to  1154. 

■    Siiotiou,  p.  109.— Ed. 

r   Itid.fip.  Ill,  112.— Ed. 

\  The  laws  of  the  Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  times,  were  published 
by  Lambard,  under  the  title  Aix.haiaiiomia.  There  is  an  edition  by  Whee- 
liefc,  in  folio;  and  another,  much  enlarged,  by  Bishop  Gibson. — K.  T. 

$  A  series  of  British  and  Sa\on  coins  (o  the  Conquest  are  given  in  eight 
plues  by  Dr.  Ingram,  in  his  edition  of  the  Saron  Chronicle,  But  the 
tmupletest  work  on  this  subject  is  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Jtuding  in  4  vols. 
«to^--fl.  T. 

y  Cambridge,  1614.  An  improved  edition  by  Bishop  Gibson,  printed  at 
Oiford,  16Q2,  exhibits  nearly  fuur  times  the  quantity  of  the  Ibrmer ;  but 
il  &j  from  being  the  entire  chronicle.  A  much  more  complete  and  very 
valuable  edition  has  lati  lv  been  published  by  Dr.  Ingram,  from  a  colla- 
tion of  all  the  USB.,  accompanied  with  various  reading-,  copious  notes,  and 
an  English  version. — B.  T. 
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"  The  earliest  account  we  have  of  the  reign  of  Al- 
fred is  that  of  Asserius  Afenevensis,  who  lived'  in  his 
court,  and  is  said  to  have  been  promoted  by  him  to  the 
bishoprick  of  Sherborn.  This  treatise  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Archbishop  Parker  in  the  old  Saxon  charac- 
ter, at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Thomas  Walsingham's 
history*.  Asserius  wrote  his  sovereign's  life  no  further 
than  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  which,  according 
.to  his  computation,  fell  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  893;* 
but  the  work  is  continued  by  other  hands  to  the  death 
of  Alfred. 

"  The  next  Saxon  historian,  now  extant,  is  Ethelwerd, 
or  Elward  Patricius,  descended  (as  himself  attests)  of 
the  blood  royal,  who  lived  till  the  year  1090 ;"  but  he 
continued  his  chronicle  of  the  Saxon  kings  no  further 
than  Edgar.  Indeed,  "  the  whole  is  a  translation  of 
a  very  false  and  imperfect  copy  of  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle," and  in  a  very  bad  style f. 

"  Many  things  relating  to  the  civil  government  of 
these  times  are  dispersed  in  some  particular  lives  of 
their  saints  and  kings,"  particularly  those  of  Offa,  Os- 
win,  Ethelwolf,  and  Edward  the  Confessor." 

Of  the  later  writers  of  the  Saxon  affairs,  Verstegm 
must  be  first  mentioned.  His  "  Restitution  of  Decayed 
Intelligence  in  Antiquities  does  especially  relate  to  the 
language,  religion,  manners,  and  government  of  the 
ancient  English  Saxons.  A  great  many  mistakes  have 
escaped  him,  some  whereof  have  been  noted  by  Mr. 
Sheringham.  The  rest  have  been  carefully  corrected 
by  Mr.  Somner,  who  has  left  large  marginal  notes 
upon  the  whole. 

"  Mr.  Selden  was  a  person  of  vast  industry,  and  his 
attainments  in  most  parts  of  learning  were  so  extraor- 

*  An  edition,  in  8vo,  was  published  at  Oxford  by  F.  Wise,  17 **. — R.T. 
f  See  Ingram's  Preface,  p.  vii.— R.  T. 
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dinary,  that  every  thing  that  came  from  him  was  al- 
ways highly  admired  and  applauded  ;  though"  adds 
bishop  Nicolson,  "  his  Analecta  do  not  so  clearly  ac- 
count for  the  religion,  government,  and  revolutions 
of  state  among  our  Saxon  ancestors  as  they  are  re- 
ported to  do." 

"  The  best  performance,"  says  Nicolson,  ;'  that  I 
know  of,  relating  to  the  prime  antiquities  of  the  Saxons, 
is  Mr.  Shcringham's  treatise  De  Angtorum  Gentis  Ori- 
gin?. Our  civil  wars  sent  this  author  into  the  Low 
Countries,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  Dr.Marsham  and  theDutch  language, 
both  inclining  him  to  such  studies  as  this  book  shows 
hira  to  have  delighted  in.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  person  of  great  modesty,  as  well  as  industry  and 
learning.  His  collections  out  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  and 
chiefly  the  northern  writers,  are  highly  commendable, 
and  for  the  most  part  very  well  put  together." 

"  Our  Saxon  antiquary  ought  also  to  be  skilled  in 
the  writings  of  those  learned  Germans  who  have  made 
collections  of  their  own  laws,  or  have  written  such 
glossaries,  or  other  grammatical  discourses,  as  may 
bring  him  acquainted  with  the  many  ancient  dialects 
of  our  ancestors  and  kinsmen  in  that  part  of  the  world  ; 
above  all  the  Sachsen  Spiegel,  or  Speculum  Saxomcum, 
which  is  a  notable  manual  of  the  old  laws  of  the  an- 
cient German-Saxons  *." 

In  order  to  understand  the  Danish  period  of  our 
history,  the  Danish  antiquities  must  be  searched  into, 

•  The  rAejDunuofHick^amltheGlossariesofWactiter.Kilian.Hal- 
(»u»,  Ihre.and  Schilter,  may  in  particular  be  enumerated  ;  and  thecollec- 
1/m  of  indent  laws  in  the  Tlietauna  of  the  latter.  Also  thecurious  works 
of  IV  tarda,  printed  at  Berlin  in  1805,  containing  the  Ast^u  Buck,  or  laws 
of  the  Frisians  m  their  ancient  language,  both  of  which  closely  resemble 
those  of  (he  Anglo-Saxons.  A  very  useful  Compendium  of  Diicangc's  Glos- 
sary, in  6  volumes  8vo,  was  published  at  Halle,  1772  to  1781,  in  which 
much  relatine  to  English  antiquities  is  inrorporated. — R.  T. 
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and  the  Runic  character  understood  ;  for  in  this  cha- 
racter "  the  Danes  registered  their  more  considerable 
transactions,  upon  rocks  ;  or  on  parts  of  them,  hewn 
into  various  shapes  and  figures.  On  these  they 
engraved  such  inscriptions  as  were  proper  for  their 
heathen  altars,  triumphal  arches,  sepulchral  monuments, 
and  the  genealogical  histories  of  their  ancestors.  Their 
writings  of  less  concern  (as  letters,  almanacs,  &c.) 
were  engraven  upon  wood ;  and  because  beech  was  the 
most  plentiful  in  Denmark,  and  most  commonly  em* 
ployed  in  these  services,  from  the  word  bog  (which 
in  their  language  is  the  name  of  that  sort  of  wood),  they 
and  all  other  northern  nations  h^ve  the  name  of 
book*. 

"  Our  Danish  antiquary  should  also  be  acquainted 
with  the  best  Icelandic  historians ;  the  most  ancient 
whereof  is  Aras  Frode,  contemporary  with  S&mund 
(surnamed  Frode,  or  the  Wise),  about  the  year  1114. 
He  first  wrote  a  regular  history  of  Iceland,  from  the 
first  planting  of  the  country,  down  to  his  own  time : 
wherein  he  gives  an  account  also  of  the  affairs  of  Nor* 
way,  Denmark,  and  England,  intermixed  with  those  of 
his  own  nation.  This  fell  happily  into  the  hands  of 
Thomas  Bartholine,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
friend  the  bishop  of  Scalholt,  took  care  to  have  it  pub- 
lished, A.  D.  1689. 

"  There  is  likewise  extant  a  couple  of  Norwegian 
histories  of  good  authentic  credit,  which  explain  a  great 
many  particulars  relating  to  the  exploits  of  the  Danish 
kings  in  Great  Britain,  which  our  own  historians  have 
either  wholly  omitted,  or  very  darkly  recorded.  The 
former  of  these  was  written  soon  after  the  year  1130, 

•  "  The  poorer  sort,"  adds  Nicolson,  "  used  bark ;  and  the  horns  of 
rein-deer  and  elks  were  often  finely  polished,  and  shaped  into  books  of 
several  leaves.  Many  of  their  old  calendars  are  likewise  upon  bones  of 
beasts  and  fishes/'     Hist.  Lib.  1696,  p.  185.— Ed. 
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by  one  Theoderic  a  monk".  The  other  was  compiled 
by  Snorro  Sturlasonius ;  who  confesses  that  he  drew 
it  out  of  the  ballads  of  the  Sculdi,  which  he  verily  be- 
lieves to  contain  nothing  but  what  may  be  firmly  re- 
lied on  as  most  unquestionable  truth.  And  An/grim 
Jatiax"  (who  lived  about  those  times)  "  so  far  concurs 
with  him,  as  to  assure  us  that  the  songsters  of  those  days 
were  far  from  flattery,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  more 
modern  poetical  license  of  fable  and  rhodomautade  in 
recording  the  story  of  their  princes  and  patrons.  This 
book  was  translated  into  the  vulgar  Danish  language 
by  Pete}'  Undatlensit,  and  published  by  Wormius." 

Only  "two  Danish  historians,''  Nicolson  says,  "are 
necessarily  requisite  to  be  in  the  English  antiquary's 
library  ;  and  those  are  -Sa.ro  Grammatkus  and  his  con- 
temporary and  fellow-servant  Suetio  AgonU,  of  both 
which  we  have  an  excellent  edition  by  Stephanius. 
Saxo  is  commonly  reckoned  the  most  ancient,  as  well 
as  most  polite,  historian  of  Denmark,  dying  provost 
of  the  cathedral  church  at  Roschild  A.  D.  1204.  Saxo 
himself  says  he  compiled  a  good  part  of  his  history  out 
of  the  Icelandic  ballads,"  and  "  Sueno  declares  that 
his  is  mostly  taken  from  the  tales  and  traditions  of  old 
people  ;"  yet  the  former  is  thought  by  Arngrim  Jonas 
and  J.  Lyscander  not  to  have  made  good  use  of  his 
authorities  f- 

"  The  great  restorer  of  the  decayed  antiquities  of 
Denmark  was  Glaus  Wormius ;  who  has  also  enabled 
us  to  make  many  new  discoveries  in  those  of  our  own 
nation.     His  Literatura  Runica  was  the  first  happy 

•  "  Who  acknowledges  his  whole  fabric  to  lie  built  upon  tradition;  and 
lh»  the  old  northern  history  is  no  where  now  to  be  had,  only  ab  hlm- 
4<g'iro»r  aiitinuu  cat  mintbw." — Ed. 

t "  Lyscander  seems  to  intimate  that  he  had  a  greater  care  of  the  style 
thin  mailer  of  his  book."  Saxo  appears  lo  have  been  the  historical  Hume 
of  the  nth  century. — Ed. 
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attempt  made .  towards  the   right  explaining  of  the 
old   Cimbrian  monuments ;  which,  till  his  time,  had 
laid  neglected,  and  unknown  to  the  learned  world,  not 
only  in  those  northern  kingdoms,  but  in  several  parts 
of  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  European  countries,  where 
the  Gothic  arms  and  letters  had  gained  a  footing.  His 
Monumenta  Danica  is  also  of  singular  use  to  any  man 
that  pretends  to  write  upon  any  branch  of  our  English 
antiquities ;  some  whereof  are  particularly  illustrated 
by  the  worthy  author  himself.  Thomas  Bartholine,  son 
to  the  famous  physician  of  that  name,  has  given  us  an 
addition  to  Wormius's  discoveries*." 


LECTURE    XXVI. 

After  theConquest  (as  Sir  William  Temple  observes), 
though  the  history  of  England  was  not  for  a  long  time 
written  "  by  any  one  skilful  hand,  yet  is  represented 
in  so  clear  a  light,  as  leaves  very  little  either  obscure 
or  uncertain  in  the  history  of  our  kingdom,  or  the  suc- 
cession of  our  kings  t; "  and  for  this  advantage  we  are 
indebted  to  our  monasteries.  I  shall  only  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  principal  of  our  historians  since  that  period, 
and  this  as  briefly  as  possible,  ranking  them  in  the  se- 
veral centuries  wherein  they  wrote. 

The  first  of  our  English  historians  after  the  Conquest 

•  The  works  of  the  Rev.  James  Johnson,  secretary  of  legation  at  the 
court  of  Denmark,  should  be  mentioned  under  this  head :  especially  A* 
tiquitatet  Celto-Scandiaz,  Copenhagen,  1786,  containing  a  series  of  ex- 
tracts connected  with  British  and  Irish  history,  from  Snorro,  the  Land- 
namaboc,  Egil-Scallagrim's  saga,  Niala-saga,  O.  Tryggvasonar-saga,  Ork* 
neyinga-saga,  and  various  other  Icelandic  and  Scandinavian  records.  His 
other  publications  should  also  be  consulted,  viz.  Antiquitates  Ceito-Nom*h 
nica;  Anecdotes  of  Olave  the  Black,  Haco's  Expedition  against  Scotland, 
and  the  Death-Song  of  Regner  Lodbrock :  the  last  three  are  in  Icelandic 
and  English.— JR.  T. 

f  Introduction,  1695.  p.  317. — Ed. 
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■as  Ingulphus  of  Croylami  He  wrote  the  history  of  his 
lonastery,  and  in  it  relates  many  things  concerning 
ie  kings  of  England.  He  begins  in  the  year  of  Christ 
26,  with  Penda  king  of  Mercia,  and  ends  at  the  year 
089,  which  was  the  third  yeaT  of  William  Rufus.  This 
jthor  was  the  son  of  a  courtier  of  Edward,  the  last 
ing  of  the  Saxon  race.  He  was  reckoned  an  excellent 
.ristotelian  philosopher.  He  was  counsellor  to  Wil- 
am  duke  of  Normandy,  and  after  the  conquest  of  En- 
land  was  by  him  made  abbot  of  Croyland.  The  re- 
ition  this  author  bore  to  King  Wil  iam  manifestly 
iases  him  in  the  account  he  gives  of  Harold  *. 

"  About  the  same  time  wrote  Mari/i/ius  Scotus  (a 
ionk  of  Mentz  in  Germany),  who  brought  down  our 
English  history,  interwoven  with  a  more  general  one 
f  Europe,  as  low  as  the  year  1 083."  He  was  reckoned 
n  elegant  writer  for  the  times,  and  his  work  "  met 
nth  such  an  universal  and  great  applause  in  our  mo- 
iisteries,  that  there  was  hardly  one  in  the  kingdom 
hat  wanted  a  copy  of  it,  and  some  had  several.  The 
wst  and  most  complete  manuscript  copy  is  in  the  pub- 
lic library  at  Oxford." 

"The  earliest  history  in  the  12th  century  was  writ- 
ten by  Fiorentius  Bravotiius,  a  monk  of  Worcester," 
who  in  many  places  of  his  work  has  almost  transcribed 
Mariaitus,  but  "  he  has  added  very  many  collections 
">ut  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  other  writers.  His 
hook  ended,  with  his  life,  in  the  year  1119;  but  it  was 
coDlinued  50  years  farther  by  another  mouk  of  the 
same  monastery." 

" Eadmertts,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  is  our  next  his- 
torian, whose  Historia  Novorum,  See,  was  published  by 

'  "  Pelting  that  prince,"  adds  Nicolson  "  with  a  volley  of  hard  names, 
>ll  in  i  breath, '  Contemptor  prisma"  fidei,  ar  neqiiiter  oblitus  tui  sacra- 
'•iniri,  throno  regio  se  intrusit. ' "—  Fd. 
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Mr.  Selden,  and  contains,  the  history  of  the  two  Wil- 
Hams,  and  Henry  L,  from  the  ye^r  J  06 6  to  1122. 
Nicolson  says ;  "  it  is  a  work  of  great  gravity,  and  un- 
questionable authority."  The  intimate  acquaintance 
the  author  had  with  archbishop  Anselm  did  not  bias 
him  in  favour  of  the  clergy.  "  The  character  which 
Selden  himself  gives  of  him  is  that  his  style  equals 
that  of  Malmsbury,  his  matter  and  composure  exceed 
him." 

.  "  But  William  (monk  and  library-keeper)  of  Malm- 
bury  has  had  the  highest  commendations  imagina- 
ble given  him  by  some  of  our  best  critics  in  English 
history."  He  wrote  De  Gestis  Regum  Anglorum,  in  5 
books,  with  an  appendix  in  2  more,  which  he  styles 
Historic  Novella.  In  these  we  have  a  judicious  collec- 
tion of  whatever  he  found  on  record,  touching  the  af- 
fairs of  England,  from  the  first  arrival  of  the  Saxons, 
concluding  his  work  with  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  to 
whom  he  shows  himself  as  hearty  an  enemy  as  his  pa- 
tron Robert  earl  of  Glocester  could  possibly  be." 

.  "  Simeon  Dunelmensis  and  Ealred  Abbot  of  Rievaub 
are  our  next  historians  of  note  in  this  century.  The 
former  was  monk  and  precentor  of  Durham  A.  D.  1 164, 
and  might  justly  be  reckoned  one  of  tb  j  most  learned 
men  of  his  age.  But  his  two  books  De  gestis  regum 
are  not  his  master-pieces."  His  history  begins  at  the 
death  of  Bede  in  732,  and  ends  in  the  year  1129. 
"Abbot  Ealred  gives  us  a  short  genealogy  of  our 
kings"  to  Henry  II..*4  but  enlarges  chiefly  on  the  praises 
of  David  king  of  Scots,  founder  of  a  great  many  ab- 
bies  for  the  Cistercians." 

"  About  the  same  time  flourished  Henry  archdeacon 
of  Huntingdon,  whose  8  books, ,  concluding  with  the 
reign  of  King  Stephen,  were  published  by  Sir  Henry 
SaVil.     After  Bedes  time  he  has  many  particulars  out 
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of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  which  had  been  omitted  by  our 
historians  before  him.  He  is  pleased  to  take  notice  of 
one  great  truth,  that  he  writes  very  confusedly." 

William  of  Newburg  was  so  called  from  a  monastery 
in  Yorkshire  of  that  name,  whereof  he  was  a  member. 
His  history  begins  at  the  death  of  Henry  I.  and  "  ends 
at  the  year  1197,"  though  he  is  said  to  be  alive  A.  D. 
1220.  He  has  with  great  keenness  exposed  the  fables 
of  JeB'rey  of  Monmouth*,  for  which  he  is  blamed  by 
Leland. 

"The  13th  century  begins  with  Gervase,  a  monk  of 
Canterbury,  who  is  reported  to  have  been  a  most  ju- 
dicious antiquary  and  methodical  historian,  aud  to 
have  made  excellent  collections  of  the  British  and  En- 
glish story  from  the  coming  in  of  the  Trojans,  down 
totheyear  1200."  All  that  is  extant  of  his  works  begins 
with  the  year  11 12,  which  was  the  12th  year  of  Henry  I. 
and  ends  with  the  death  of  Richard  I.  It  is  said  to  be 
done  with  great  judgement. 

"  Cotemporary  with  these  two, and,"  as Nicolsonsays, 
"a  much  greater  historian  than  both  of  them  joined, 
was  Roger  tie  Hoveden,  who  seems  to  have  been  chap- 
lain for  some  time  to  King  Henry  II  f."  He  has  de- 
duced our  history  to  the  year  of  Christ  1202,  the  4th 
year  of  John's  reign. 

"  The  next  historian  of  note  and  figure  is  Ralph  tie 
Diccto,  dean  of  London  ;  who  wrote  about  the  year 
1210."  He  composed  2  treatises,  one  called  Abbre- 
wationes  chronicarum,  and  the  other  Imagines  h'tsto- 
riarum.  "  The  former  contains  an  abstract  of  our  his- 
tory (but  chiefly  in  church  matters)  down  to  theCon- 

""  Of  whose  History  he  gives  ilii^  sharp  character;  that  it  contains  only 
*  pro  eipiiindis  liritonum  maculii  ridicula  figments.'  " — Ed. 

t  ■  King  Edward  I.  is  said  to  have  caused  diligent  search  to  be  made  in 
«fl  the  libraries  in  England  tor  Ilovedeu's  History,  to  adjust  the  dispute 
about  the  homage  due  from  die  crown  of  Scotland."— Erf. 
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quest.  The  latter  gives  the  portraictures  of  some  of 
our  kings  more  at  length,  ending  with  the  first  years  of 
King  John's  reign.  Mr-Selden  is  much  in  the  praises 
of  this  author  and  his  works*." 

"  Soon  after  these  appeared  Matthew  Paris,  a  monk 
of  St.  Alban's,  one  of  the  most  renowned  historians  of 
this  kingdom.  His  Historia  Major  contains  the  annals 
(at  large)  of  8  of  our  kings,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  William  I.  to  the  conclusion  of  that  of  Henry 
III.     From  the   year  1259  (wherein  this  M.  Paris 
died)  to  the  death  of  Henry  III.  it  was  continued 
by  William  Risb anger,  a  monk  of  the  same  fraternity. 
The  whole  book  manifests  a  great  deal  of  candour  and 
exactness  in  its  author,  who  furnishes  us  with  so  par- 
ticular a  relation  of  the  brave  repulses  given  by  many 
of  our  princes  to  the  usurping  power  of  the  Raman 
see  f>  that  it  is  a  wonder  how  such  an  heretical  his- 
tory came  to  survive  thus  long.  The  same  author  wrote 
an  abstract  of  the  fore-mentioned  book,  to  which  he 
gave  the  title  of  Chronica,  and  W.  Lambard  first  chris- 
tened it  Historia  Minor"     It  contains  "  several  parti- 
culars of  note  omitted  in  the  larger  history.   The  fiurest 
copy  of  this  book,  supposed  to  be  written  by  the  au- 
thor's own  hand,  is  [1696]  in  the  king's  library  at  St 
James's." 

"  The  Chronicle  qfMailross,  though  its  title  may  seem 
to  rank  it  among  the  records  of  another  kingdom,  may 
justly  challenge  a  place  among  our  English  historians, 
since  it  chiefly  insists  upon  the  affairs  of  this  nation. 
The  abbot,  or  prior,  of  Dundrainand  in  Galloway,  a 
nursery  under  Mailross,  is  thought  to  have  been  the 

•  u  Though  all  that  is  here  remembered  is  usually  copied  out  of  otbcr 
writers,  who  are  often  transcribed  verbatim." — Ed. 

f  "  Yet  he  is  as  kind  to  the  pope  as  he  is  either  to  the  king  himself  or 
the  abbot  of  St.  Albans ;  for  he  indiscriminately  lashes,  upon  occasion, 
every  body  that  comes  in  his  way:"— Erf. 
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first  compiler  of  this  work  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  con- 
tinued by  several  bands  down  to  the  year  1270." 

The  14th  century  begins  with  Thomas  Wikes.  "His 
history,  which  begins  at  the  conquest,  ends  at  the 
death  of  Edward  I.,  A.  D.  1307.  The  author  was  ca- 
non regular  of  Osney  near  Oxford,  and  writes  as  clearly 
and  fully,  especially  in  some  passages  relating  to  the 
Baron-wars,  as  so  compendious  a  chronicle  as  bis  is, 
would  allow  him  to  do,"  His  style  is  elegant  for  the 
times. 

"  Nicholas  Trivet,  son  of  sir  Thomas  Trivet,  lord 
chief  justice,  was  prior  of  a  monastery  of  dominican 
friars  in  London,  where  he  was  buried  A.  D.  1328." 
His  history  is  "  in  French,  and  bears  the  title  of  Les 
Gestes  des  Aposloiles  *,  Empereurx,  $  Rois ;"  an  excel- 
lent copy  of  it  is  in  Merton  college  at  Oxford. 

"  Roger  Cestreitsis,  who  was  a  benedictine  monk  of 
Si.  Werburgs  in  Chester,  was  Trivet's  contemporary, 
and  wrote  a  large  account  of  the  affairs  of  this  nation. 
This  work  he  entitled  PolycratkaTemporitm,  and  began 
it  with  the  coming  in  of  the  Romans.  He  continued 
itat  6rst  no  further  than  the  year  1314,  but  added  after- 
wards a  supplement  of  1 5  years  more."  There  are  many 
manuscripts  of  this  work  in  the  Harleian  library. 

"  About  the  same  time,  as  Mr.  Selden  probably  con- 
jectures, lived  the  author  of  that  chronicle  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  John  Brompton,  some  time  abbot  of 
Joreval  (or  Jorvauh)  in  the  county  of  York  ;  which 
begins  with  the  coming  in  of  Augustine  the  monk, 
A.  D.  528,  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Richard  T.  1 199." 
This  author  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  collection 
and  version  which  he  has  given  us  of  the  Saxon  laws, 
in  Latin,  made  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 


"  Or  Pojtci.  Spelm 
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The  chronicle  of  Walter  Hemmngford,  who  flou* 
rished  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (whose  reign  he  has 
more  largely  described),  begins  in  the  year  1066,  and 
ends  with  the  year  1308.  He  was  a  monk  of  Glaston- 
bury, a  person  of  great  industry,  and  a  very  learned 
man  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

Ralph  Higden,  a  monk  of  St.  Werburg's  in  Chester, 
wrote  a  history  which  he  styles  Poly  chronicm, compiled 
chiefly  from  the  writings  of  others,  particularly  from 
some  ancient  chronicles  which  are  now  wholly  lost 
He  died  very  old,  in  the  year  1377. 

"  John,  vicar  of  Tinmouth,  afterwards  monk  of  St. 
Alban's,  A.  D.  1366,  was  a  mighty  collector  of  our  En- 
glish histories,  which  he  has  left  digested  into  3  very 
large  volumes,  whereof  there  are  now  [1696]  fair  co- 
pies in  the  libraries  at  Oxford,  Lambeth,  &c.  Hiey 
chiefly  relate  to  the  doughty  feats  and  miracles  of  our 
English  saints. * 

Matthew,  a  benedictine  monk  of  Westminster,  was  a 
great  collector  of  former  historians,  from  which  he  is 
usually  styledjforilegus.  His  history  ends  at  the  year 
1307,  which  it  is  not  probable  he  long  survived.  *The 
most  eminent  of  his  continuators  was  Adam  Aferitnuth, 
canon  regular  of  St.  Paul's,  and  an  eminent  civilian. 
He  begins  his  work  at  1302,  and  his  first  part  reaches 
only  to  1343 ;  but  the  second  continues  the  story  to  A.  D. 
1380,  in  all  likelihood  the  year  of  his  own  death* 

Henry  de  Knighton,  one  of  the  canons  of  Leicester,, 
in  this  century,  wrote  a  chronicle  of  the  events  qf  En- 
gland, as  he  styles  it.  In  his  first  book  he  gives  us  some 
account  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  affairs,  from  the  time 
'of  Edgar,  who  began  his  reign  in  958,  to  William  lie 
Conqueror ;  and  then  he  writes  more  largely  to  the 
year  1395,  which  was  the  19th  year  of  Richard  III, 
in  whose  time  he  lived. 
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"  The  15th  century  was  one  of  the  most  rude  and 
lii'terate  ages."  Among  the  few  who  were  eminent  for 
HKriNlg  in  it,  was  "  sir  John  Froissart,  some  time 
anon  and  treasurer  of  Chimay  in  the  diocese  of  Leige, 
[is  work  contains  a  general  history  of  the  affairs  of 
'ranee,  Spain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
Ingland  ;  though  it  chiefly  insists  on  those  of  this  na- 
on,"  and  particularly  the  wars  between  the  English 
ml  French  from  the  year  1335  to  1400.  "  The  au- 
lor  was  a  Frenchman  born,  l>ut  was  brought  op  in 
le  court  of  king  Edward  III. ;  and  many  years  after 
Uniliarly  conversant  in  Richard  II.  s."  His  account  of 
lings  seems  to  be  plain  and  honest,  and  perhaps  no 
erson  gives  a  better  account  of  the  affairs  of  those  two 
rinces.  "He  wrote  in  his  own  native  language,  which 
i  his  time  was  the  court  language  of  England."* 
Passing  by  a  set  of  very  ordinary  writers,  the  next 
istorian  worthy  of  our  notice  is  "  Thomas  Walsingham, 
benedictine  monk  of  St.  Alban's,  and  very  probably 
t gius  professor  of  history  in  that  monastery,  about  the 
ear  1440.  His  short  history  begins  at  the  conclusion 
f  Henry  III.'s  reign,  where  Matthew  Paris  ended  his," 
nd  continues  the  history  to  the  end  of  Henry  V.  "  His 
Jypodigma  Neustriee,  as  he  calls  it,  has  a  more  parti- 
alar  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Normandy  ;  giving  an  ac- 
ount,  at  large,  of  that  dukedom,  from  the  time  it  first 
line  into  the  hands  of  Rollo  and  his  Danes,  down  to 
le  6th  year  of  Henry  V.,  wherein  the  reader  will  find 
[any  occurrences  not  elsewhere  to  be  met  with." 

*  There  are  some  interesting  particulars  respecting  this  chronicler 
iDeeted  by  Mr,  Hayley  in  a  note  to  his  Ettay  on  H'utory,  B.  ii.  19i.  See 
3  Poem,  kc.  1783,  ii.  160 — 177.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind 
ie  reader  of  The  Life  and  Translation  of  Frousarl,  by  the  late  Mr.  Johnes 

Oafod.—Ed. 

An  old  translation,  by  Lord  Demcrs,  has  also  been  lately  reprinted.  An 
liform  edition  of  the  French  chroniclers,  in  8vo,  is  now  publishing  in 
nn,. — H,  T. 

Q    2 
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"  William  Carton  was  a  menial  servant  for  thirty 
years  together  to  Margaret  duchess  of  Burgundy  (sis- 
ter to  our  king  Edward  IV.)  in  Flanders.  He  return- 
ed into  England,  where  finding,  as  he  says,  an  imper- 
fect history  (begun  by  one  of  the  monks  of  St  Alton's) 
he  continued  it  in  English,  giving  it  only  the  Latin 
title  of  Fructus  Temporum."  Though  only  "  a  small 
portion  of  this  work  is  owing  to  this  author,  he  usually 
bears  the  name  of  the  whole,  which  begins  with  the 
first  inhabiting  of  this  island,  and  ends  the  last  year 
of  Edward  IV.,  A.  D.  1483."  This  author  had  certainly 
good  "opportunities  of  being  acquainted  with  the  court 
transactions  of  his  own  time ;  but  his  fancy  seems  to 
have  led  him  into  an  undertaking  above  his  strength." 

John  Ross j  with  the  account  of  whom  we  shall  close 
this  century,  was  "  a  man  of  tolerable  parts,  and  sin* 
gular  industry.  He  travelled  over  the  greatest  part  of 
Englai)d,  and  made  large  collections  out  of  the  libra- 
ries where  he  came,  relating  to  the  history  and  anti- 
quities of  this  kingdom.*  His  history  of  our  kings 
is  still  extant"  in  the  Cotton  Library,  removed  to  the 
British  Museum.  It  contains  "  many  collections  illus- 
trating the  antiquities  of  our  universities." 


LECTURE    XXVII. 

TrtE  first  writer  worthy  of  our  notice  in  the  16th  cen* 
tury  is  "Robert  Fabian,  an  eminent  merchant,  and 
some  time  sheriff  of  London,  where  he  died  A.D.  1512. 
His  Historiarum  Cancordantue  consist?  of  seven  parts, 
whereof  the  six  first  bring  down  his  story  from  Brutus 

•  "  He  at  last  retired  to  Guy's  Cliff  (about  a  mile  from  Warwick)  on  the 
banks  of  the  Avon,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  <M 
A.  D.  1491."  NicoUon.—Ed. 
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to  William  the  Conqueror,  and  are  chiefly  taken  out 
of  Geoffry  of  Monmouth  ;  and  the  seventh  gives  an  ac- 
count of  our  kings  from  the  Conquest  to  Henry  VII.* 
He  is  very  particular  in  the  affairs  of  London,  many 
good  things  being  noted  by  him,  which  concern  the 
government  of  that  great  city,  hardly  to  be  had  else- 
where. He  mixes  all  along  the  French  history  with 
tlie  English,  but  in  different  chapters.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  part  he  observes  Higden's  method 
of  making  his  years  commence  at  Michaelmas." 

"  Polytlore  Virgil  was  the  most  accomplished  writer, 
for  elegancy  and  clearness  of  style,  that  this  age  af- 
forded." He  wrote  the  history  of  our  nation  in  Latin 
to  Henry  VIII.  He  was  much  acquainted  with  En- 
glish affairs  ;  but  being  a  catholic,  he  gives  a  very  un- 
fair account  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  conduct  of 
the  protestants.  His  work  however  is  necessary  to 
supply  a  chasm  of  almost  seventy  years  in  our  history, 
including  particularly  the  lives  of  Edward  IV.  and  Ed- 
ward V.,  which  period  is  hardly  tobe  found  in  Latin 
in  any  other  author. 

"  Edward  Hall,  who  was  some  time  recorder  of  Lon- 
don, where  he  died  A.  D.  1547,  wrote  a  large  account 
of  the  wars  betwixt  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
which,  in  a  very  flattering  epistle,  he  dedicates  to 
Henry  VIII,  If  the  reader  desires  to  know  what  sort 
ofcloaths  were  worn  in  each  king's  reign,  and  how 
tbe  fashions  altered,  this  is  an  historian  for  his  pur- 
pose ;  but  in  other  matters  his  information  is  not  very 
valuable." 

Tbe  Chronicle  written  by  William  Harrison  and 
Ralph  HolU/igshcail,  two  obscure  clergymen f,  was  well 

•  "Cardinal  Wol*ey  is  said  to  have  procured  all  the  copies  of  this 
history  ih»l  he  could  meet  with,  to  be  burned ;  because  the  church's  pa- 
trimony was  thereby  too  plainly  discovered."  NitoUon. — Ed. 

f  "These  authors  are  sui>|iuscd  to  have  been  boih  clergymen;  but  it 
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received,  and  is  still  greatly  esteemed*.  "Bolluigs- 
bead  frequently  owns  the  great  assistance  he  had  from 
Francis  Thynne,  some  time  (in  the  reiga  of  queen 
Elizabeth)  Lancaster  herald,  and  an  eminent  antkguaiy. 
The  second  edition  of  this  history  was  continued  to 
the  year  1586  by  John  Hooker,  alias  Vowel  f." 

The  first  author  we  meet  with  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury is  John  Stow.     "  He  was  a  member  of  the  mer* 
chant  tayiors'  company  in  London.    He  travelled  on 
foot  through  a  good  part  of  England  in  search  after 
the  manuscript  historians,  in  the  libraries  of  our  ca- 
thedral churches,  and  was  very  exact  and  critical  ia 
his  collections  J.     Having  spent  above  forty  yeais  m 
these  studies,  he  was  put  upon  the  correction  and  pub- 
lishing of  Reyne  Wolfs  Chronicle  by  Archbishop  Whit- 
gift  ;  and  he  had  fairly  transcribed  his  work,  and  made 
it  ready  for  the  press,  when  he  died,  A.  D.  1605. 
Upon  his  death  the  revising  and  continuation  of  his  - 
work  was  committed  to  Edward  Howes,  who  says  ke 
bestowed  thirty  years  in  bringing  it  into  that  good 
order  and  method  in  which  we  now  see  it." 

The  Chronicle  of  John  Speed  "  is  the  largest  and 
best,"  says  Nicolson,  "  we  have  hitherto  extant  It 
begins  with  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and 
ends  with  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  under  kiog 
James,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated." 

The  Chronicle  of  sir  Richard  Baker,  "  who  diedi* 
the  Fleet,  A,  D.  1644,"  met  with  very  great  success- 
is  not  certainly  known  where  they  spent  the  most  of  their  days^—«o re- 
markably careful  have  they  been  to  benefit  the  publick,  without  the  fiaty 
of  making  their  own  story  known  to  posterity."  Nicolson,  See  also  Wood's 
Athen.  Oxon.  1691.  i.  189,  WO.— Ed. 

*  It  was  reprinted  a  few  years  since^JErf. 

f  See  Hooker  in  Ath.  Oxon,  i.  270. — Ed. 

%  u  Even  Sir  Francis  Bacon  and  Mr.  Camden  (not  to  meatifft  <$*** 
of  a  less  repute)  have  boldly  taken  several  things  upon  his  single  «•* 
dit,  and,  sometimes,  without  being  so  just  as  to  own  their  benefactor/  & 
colion*— Ed. 
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The  author  himself  wrote  "  the  history  of  our  kings 
from  the  Roroau  government,  down  to  the  end  of  king 
James  1,8  reign;  but  it  was  continued  to  the  restora- 
tion by  Edward  Philips*,  who  having  the  perusal  of 
some  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle's  papers  might  have 
set  that  great  revolution  in  its  true  light,  had  not  am- 
bition and  flattery  carried  him  beyond  the  truth  and 
his  copyt-' 

In  latter  times  we  have  had  no  want  of  historians, 
at  least  of  compilers  of  history.  The  misfortune  is  that 
too  many  of  them  have  been  misled  by  some  favourite 
hypothesis,  which  they  seem  to  have  written  to  sup- 
port. To  pass  by,  therefore,  such  writers  as  sir  Win- 
ston Churchill,  Sandford,  Brady,  Tyrrel,  Echard, Carte, 
and  Guthrie,  which  are  either  said  to  fall  under  the 
former  censure,  or  are  too  voluminous,  or  ill  digested, 
to  be  read  with  much  pleasure  or  improvement,  I  shall 
give  a  short  view  of  the  more  considerable  that  remain. 
Clarendon,  who  accompanied  Charles  11.  in  his  ex- 
ile, who  was  afterwards  his  chancellor,  and  last  of  all 
discarded  by  him,  wrote  a  full  and  pretty  faithful  his- 
tory of  the  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  But 
M  he  is  thought  to  adhere  too  much  to  the  royal  party, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  reader  to  compare  his  ac- 
count of  things  with  those  of  Whitlock  £  and  Ludlow, 
who  were  of  the  opposite  party  ;  of  whom  the  one  was 
a  zealous  Presbyterian  and  the  other  an  Independent  ; 

•One  of  Milton's  nephews;  of  whom  there  is  a  recent  Life,  by  Mr.  God- 
win.— Ed. 

t  "Soon  after  these  additions  were  published,"  says  Nicolson  (the 
quotations  from  whom,  on  English  historians,  are  here  concluded),  "  the 
*hule  book  was  examined  by  Thomas  Blount,  who  gave  the  world  such  a 
•pteimen  of  its  many  and  gross  errors  as  ought  to  have  shaken  its  credit. 
And  j«  (so  little  regard  have  we  for  truth,  if  a  sOry  be  but  handsomely 
Wd)  the  Chronicle  has  been  reprinted,  and  sells  as  well  as  evsr,  notwith- 
standing all  the  old  faults  remain  uncorrected." — Ed. 

J  See  "  Clanndon  and  Whitlock  compared,"  by  Old  mi  son.  1797.— .Ei 
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and  who,  on  account  of  the  rank  and  employments 
they  bore  under  the  commonwealth,  had  no  less  ad- 
vantage than  Clarendon  of  being  *ell  informed  of  what 
they  wrote.  Clarendon  is  the  first  Englishman  who 
seems  to  have  attempted  to  write  history  with  any  de- 
gree of  dignity ;  and  considering  how  bad  a  taste  for 
composition  prevailed  at  this  time,  his  success  was  con- 
siderable. But  the  length  of  his  periods,  and  his  long 
and  frequent  parentheses,  are  very  tiresome  *. 

Few  writers  have  ever  had  a  better  opportunity  of 
procuring  information  than  bishopBurnet ;  and  the/fit- 
tory  he  has  left  us  of  his  own  Times  is  certainly  a  va- 
luable work  *f\  But  being  a  zealous  advocate  for  die 
houses,  of  Orange  and  Hanover,  he  is  charged  with 
great  partiality,  and  perhaps  not  wholly  without  reason, 
by  the  party  whose  principles  he  opposed. 

Of  all  the  general  histories  of  our  nation  till  the  Re- 
volution none  are  so  full  and  so  impartial  as  that  writ- 
ten by  Rapin,  a  Frenchman,  who  came  over  with  king 
William  from  Holland,  and  after  having  served  under 
him  in  Ireland,  and  travelled  as  tutor  to  some  of  our 
English  nobility,  retired  again  to  Holland,  where  he 
spent  twenty  years  in  the  composition  of  this  excellent 
history.  If  this  writer  be  thought  tedious  in  some  parte 
of  his  work,  it  is  owing  to  his  extreme  care  to  omit  no 
circumstance  of  any  important  transaction,  and  to  his 
fidelity  in  keeping  close  to  his  authorities.  The.  notes 
of  Tindal,  who  translated  this  work,  are  an  useful  sup- 
plement  to  it,  and  a  correction  of  it  in  several  places. 
The  same  author  has  written  a  continuation  of  Rapin 
to  the  reign  of  George  II. 

•  Dr.  Towers  justly  adds,  that  "  in  bis  stories  of  ghosts  and  omens,  be 
displays  no  small  portion  of  superstition  and  credulity."  See  Brkitk 
Biogrtpky,  1769.  v.  365.— JSrf. 

f  A  new  edition, "  with  additions  and  notes/'  was  published  by  Dr.  Routa 
in  0  vols.  8vo.    Oxford,  1823.~-.Ecf. 
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A  more  entertaining  history  of  the  same  period,  and 
much  superior  in  point  of  composition,  is  that  of  Mr. 
Hume.  For  a  judicious  choice  of  materials,  and  a 
happy  disposition  of  them,'together  with  perspicuity  of 
style  in  recording  them,  this  writer  was  hardly  ever 
exceeded ;  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  his  work, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  elaborate.  The  earlier  part 
of  his  history  is  too  superficial.  He  has  endeavoured 
to  trace  the  progress  of  our  constitution,  and  has  de- 
scended more  into  the  internal  state  of  the  nation,  in 
exhibiting  a  view  of  the  manners  and  sentiments  of 
each  age,  the  state  of  property  and  personal  security, 
with  the  improvements  in  the  conveniences  of  life,  than 
most  other  writers  ;  but  he  has  represented  the  ancient 
government  as  much  more  arbitrary  than  it  really  was, 
as  will  appear  by  the  much  more  accurate  accounts  of 
Dr.  Sullivan,  and  especially  Mr.  Millar,  whose  work 
on  the  English  Constitution  I  cannot  too  strongly  re- 
commend. Some  great  faults  in  Mr.  Hume's  history  were 
well  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Towers  *.  Mr.  Hume  is  also 
thought  by  many  to  have  given  too  favourable  an  idea 
of  the  characters  of  our  princes  of  the  Stewart  family, 
by  omitting  to  mention  those  particulars  in  their  con- 
duct which  have  been  most  objected  to;  and  it  was 

•  In  Olmrvaiiont  on  Mr.   Hume's  History  of  England,  first  published 
17JH.  See  Towcis's  Tract;  1796.  i.  333 ;  also  Fo*  anil  Laing. — An  curlier 
detector  of  Hume  was  the  Rev.  David  M'Queen,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  published,  in  1756,  Letters  on  Mr.  Home's  History  tf 
GrtoJ  Britaat.    When  I  lay  ley  in  his  Essay  on  History  described,  40  years 
ago,  this  "  idol  of  historic  taste,"  he  even  then  saw  how, 
"Already  pierced  by  Freedom's  searching  rays. 
The  waxen  fabric  of  his  lame  decays." 
It  was,  howerer,  reserved  for  our  time  to  behold  one  of  the  historian's 
•tie  and  inquisitive  country  men  adventuring  with  complete  success 
"  From  the  pretended  sage  to  strip  the  mask, 
When  bin  false  pen,  averse  to  Freedom's  cause, 
Profanes  the  spirit  of  her  ancient  laws." 
See  the  Introduction,  Ch.  ii.  in  A  History  of  the  British  Empire,  from  the 
Atteuu"i  of  Charles  l.tothe  Restmation.    By  Geo.  Brodie,  Esq.  Advocate. 
)«W.  i.  IJ8.  See  also  Edm.  Rev,  Ut.  01.  wid  Westminster  Rcr.— Ed. 
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probably  with  a  view  to  exculpate  them  that  he  has 
taken  so  much  pains  to  give  the  colour  that  he  has 
done  to  the  preceding  periods  of  out  history.  A  good 
antidote  to  what  is  unfavourable  to  liberty  im  Mr.  Hume 
will  be  found  in  the  very  masterly  history  of  Mrs. 
Macaulay*.  Though  the  style  of  Mr.  Hume  is  upon 
the  whole  excellent,  yet  he  has  departed  more  than  any 
other  writer  of  the  preaent  age  from  the  true  English 
idiom,  and  leaned  more  to  that  of  the  French  f- 

Dr.  Robertsons  history  of  Scotland  throws  great 
light  upon  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  point 
of  composition  is  not  inferior  to  Hunte  %. 

A  valuable  treasure  of  materials  for  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  England  is  contained  in  the  Park* 
mentary  History  lately  published  §,  and  in  the  journals 
and  debates  in  die  house  of  Commons,  by  various  hands, 
among  which  those  taken  by  Mr.  Grey  are  the  most 
valuable ;  relating  to  the  times  before  and  after  the 
important  period  of  the  Revolution  ||. 

It  is  in  such  large  works  as  these,  and  the  letters  and 
journals  of  eminent  men,  who  had  a  considerable  share 
in  the  transactions  of  their  times,  as  those  of  Melvil  % 

*  Abo  in  Godwin's  recent  History  of  the  CommonweaUh*---Etit. 

f  This  I  pointed  out  in  the  "Notes  and  Observations"  subjoined  In  ay 
English  Grammar.  To  a  common  friend  (Dr.  Franklin)  he  acknowledged 
the  justness  of  my  remarks,  and  promised  to  correct  his  style  in  ratine 
editions  of  his  work ;  and  I  believe  he  has  in  a  great  measure  done  it 

|  I  would  particularly  recommend  to  the  reader  of  English  history, 
that  written  by  Dr.  Henry,  who  digests  it  under  certain  heads,  as  Relight, 
Commerce,  Arts,  &c.  in  each  reign.  In  consequence  of  this  he  has  gives 
more  attention  to  each  of  these  subjects  than  has  been  done  by  the  gene- 
rality of  English  historians.  His  History  comes  down  to  the  accession  of 
Edward  VI. — Amer.  Edition. 

§  In  1762 ;  comprising  the  transactions  "  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
Restoration."  24  vols.  8vo.  See  also  Hargrove's  State  Trials,  of  which  the 
new  edition,  8vo,  is  chronologically  arranged,  with  indexes.— Erf. 

||  These  Debates,  published  1763,  in  10  vols.  8vo,  extend  from  1667,  to 
1694.  The  collector  was  u  30  years  member  for  the  town  of  J)erby.w— EA, 

if  The  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Mehil,  of  Halhill,  from  the  original  MS. 
1683 :  ed.  2nd,  1735.  See  also  Hutchinson's  and  Evelyn's  Memoirs ;  nrf 
besides  the  State  Papers  of  Rushworth,  and  Thurlow ;  the  Paston,  Lockhsrt, 
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Henry  lord  Clarendon,  and  others,  that  we  are  trans- 
ported as  it  were  into  those  past  times.  These  give 
us  an  insight  into  the  manners  and  turn  of  thinking 
which  prevailed  in  them,  and  bring  us  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  persons  who  made  the  greatest  figure 
iu  them.  Hereby  we  are  enabled  to  enter  into  their 
sentiments  and  views,  and  have  a  clear  idea  of  their 
peculiar  character,  temper,  and  manner.  In  such  works 
as  these  the  men  themselves  are  seen  acting  and  speak- 
ing ;  whereas  in  general  history  we  are,  at  best,  only 
told  how  they  spoke  and  acted,  which  is  a  thing  very 
different  from  the  former.  Of  such  books  as  these 
there  has  been  no  want  since  the  introduction  of  print- 
ing into  England,  particularly  from  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.;  so  that  a  very  satisfactory  idea  of  our  history 
from  that  time  may  be  had  by  any  person  who  will  take 
the  requisite  pains  for  it. 


LECTURE    XXVIII. 

To  the  former  writers  of  general  history,  or  of  the 
history  of  their  own  times,  we  shall  find  our  account 
in  adding  those  who  have  confined  themselves  to  the 
history  of  particular  monarch* ;  since  from  these,  if 
not  manifestly  under  some  prejudices,  we  may  expect 
the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  accounts.  I  shall 
therefore  subjoin  a  brief  account  of  the  most  valuable 
writers  of  this  class. 

The  life  of  William  the  Conqueror  was  written  by 
William  of  Poictiers.  "  Though  a  foreigner,  and  under 
some  seeming  obligations  to  the  king's  interests,"  he 
"  has  so  fairly  acquitted  himself  as  to  find  good  credit 
with  most  of  our  historians.     There  is  a  short  anony- 

Culloden,  Stuart,  and  Stafford  Papers ;  and  the  Letters  lately  selected  by 
Mr.  Ellis  from  the  originals  in  tlic  British  Museum. — Ed. 
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moos  history  of  this  reign  published  by  Silas  Taylor 
at  the  end  of  his  treatise  of  Gavelkind.  The  writer 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  so  might  be  suffi- 
ciently informed  of  the  troth  of  alt  he  relates.  But, 
above  all,  sir  William  Temple  has  given  ns  the  mctot 
excellent  and  judicious  account  of  this  king's  reign  and 
policy.*" 

"  King  Stephen's  memoirs  were  collected  by  Richard, 
prior  of  Hexham,  and  make  a  part  of  our  Decern  Scrip- 
tores1f.n 

The  history  of  Henry  II.  has  of  late  been  very  ela- 
borately written  by- lord  Littleton  J. 

The  expedition  of  Richard  I.  into  the  Holy  Land 
was  celebrated  by  "  Joseph  Iscanus  (or  of  Ejreter),  in 
a  book  which  he  thought  fit  to  call  Antiocheis.  It  is 
in  heroic  verse,  and  in  a  style  and  strain  of  poetry  much 
beyond  what  one  would  expect  to  meet  with  in  die 
writers  of  that  age.  This  author  followed  the  fortunes 
of  his  prince  in  the  holy  war§." 

The  life  of  Edward  II.  "  was  accurately  penned  in 
French  by  sivThomasDe  la  More  \\,  who  was  knighted  by 

*  Nicolson.  See  Sir  W.  Temple's  In  trod.  pp.  190,  Sec.  Also  Sir  John 
Iiayward's  Lives  of  the  tit.  Normans,  Kings  of  England,  1613. — Ed. 

f  Nicolson.  "  In  1652,  a  collection  of  ten  writers  of  English  history,  pos- 
terior to  Bedo,  was  published,  to  which  Selden  prefixed  some  account  of 
them,  entitled  Judicium  de  Decern  Historut  Anglicans  Scriptorihau*  Dr. 
Aikin's  Lives  of  Selden  and  Usher,  1812.  p.  148.— Ed.  * 

X  In  1764,"  We  have"  says  Nicolson,  "  several  pictures  drawn  of  this 
king,  who  is  represented  sometimes  as  a  God,  and  elsewhere  as  a  Devil, 
according  as  the  author  favoured  the  court  of  England  or  Rome.  Thomas 
May,  the  translator  of  Lucan  [and  the  historian  of  the  Long  Parliament], 
has  given  us  (ISmo.  1633)  seven  books  in  English  poetry  on  this  su£ 
Ject :  to  which  is  annexed  his  character  in  prose,  with  a  short  survey  of 
the  changes  in  his  reign,  and  a  comparative  description  of  his  two  sons 
Henry  and  Richard." — Ed. 

%  Nicolson.  There  is  A  Short  View  of  the  Long  Life  and  Reign  of  Henry 
III.  King  of  England,  written  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  annexed  to  CeU 
toni  Posthuma,  1651.     It  is  unaccountably  omitted  in  the  edition  1679.— 
Ed. 
||  Some  of  his  relations  seem  very  questionable— JR.  T. 
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•d  I.,  was  counaeller  to  Edward  II.,  and  lived  to 
ginning  of  Edward  III.'s  more  prosperous  reign, 
i  first  translated  into  Latin  by  Walter  Baker, 
of  Osney,  near  Oxford,  and  lias  been  frequently 
hed  in  English  by  our  general  chroniclers.  Sir 
Cary  (Lord  Falkland)  wrote  the  history  of  this 
unate  prince,  with  choice  political  observations 
m  and  his  unhappy  favourites  Gaveston  and 
er*." 

:  life  of  Henry  V.  "  was  written  at  large  by  one 
:alled  himself  Titos  L'tvius ;  who  by  that  name 
ited  it  to  Henry  VI.  We  have  two  good  copies 
work,  one  in  sir  John  Cotton's  library,  the  other 
t  of  Bennet  College",  f 

i  life  of  Edward  IV.  has  been  written  by  Mr. 
igton,  as  well  as  could  be  expected  from  one 
ived  at  so  great  a  distance  from  him  J. 
e  short  and  lamentable  history  of  Edward  V.  ) 
'  largely  and  elegantly  described  by  the  famous 
omas More, lord  chancellor  of  England||,  who  also 
i,  but  did  not  finish,  the  history  of  Richard  IIL^f 

coUon,— as  a  friend  lias  remarked, — employs  here  "very  lenient 
lions.'*  See  The  History  of  the  Reigns  of  Edmird  and  Richard  II., 
tjlectiont  ami  Ctiaractas  of  their  chief  Ministers  unit  Fnvtpiritet ;  at 
omparaon  brtaeen  Ihoie  primit,  ivith  fihwri  I.awt  Eduncd  II.  By 
lourable  sir  Hubert  Howard,  ItiW. — Ed. 
kulsoii. — Ed. 

id.  Habington  died  in  1654. — Ed. 

ho,  says  Nicolson,  "  Jiad  the  name  of  a  king  for  some  few  weeks, 
rchased  the  compliment  at  far  loo  high  a  rate."— E/. 
Who  has  sufficiently  shown,"  adds  Nicolson,  "  how  a  short  and 
tale  may  be  improved  into  a  complete  history  by  a  person  of  good 
id  judge  menu" — Ed. 

Icatton.  The  life  of  this  king  was  written  more  at  large  in  a  llittury 
trd  117.  byG.  Buck,  which  has  been  lately  republished.  Thatau. 
described  by  Nicolson  as  "a  more  candid  compowr  of  his  annaU; 
deavours  to  represent  him  as  a  prince  of  much  better  shape  (both  of 
id  mind),  than  he  had  been  generally  esteemed."  The  reader  will 
ified,  ifnot  Coiiviuci\1,  hv  consulting  the  Historic  ])»nti.  of  llui-ji» 
le  (LordOrfurd),  in  vindication  of  Richard. — Ed. 

1 
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The  history  of  Hetiry  VII.  has  been  written  in  an 
excellent  maimer  by  sir  Brands  Bacon.  He  has  en- 
tered as  it  were  into  all  his  councils,  has  lately  de- 
scribed every  thing  of  importance,  and  dwelt  upon  no* 
thing  trivial #. 

The  history  of  Henry  VIII.  has  been  written  by 
Edward  lord  Herbert  ofCherbury^  with  almost  as  orach 
reputation  as  lord  chancellor  Bacon  gained  by  that  off 
Henry  VII.  This  author,  however,  has  dwelt  chiefly 
on  affairs  of  war  and  policy,  and  has  not  entered  far 
into  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  reign,  which  is 
nevertheless  the  most  important  and  interesting*)*. 

The  most  considerable  transactions  of  the  reign  <rf 
Edward  VI.  are  well  registered  by  the  young  king 
himself,  in  the  diary  written  by  his  own  hand,  which 
is  still  preserved  in  the  Cotton  library,  from  which 
bishop  Burnet  transcribed  and  published  it  J. 

The  "long  and  prosperous  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth" 
was  written  by  Mr.  Camden,  "  by  the  special  direction 
and  command  of  the  great  lord  Cecil.  It  has  bad 
many  editions,  and  in  several  languages ;  though 
it  is  pity,"  Nicolson  says,  "  it  should  be  read  in  aay 
other  than  its  author's  polite  original  Latin  §."    The 


*  See  Nicolton.  Biog.  Brit.  1.  488,  491,  499.— Erf. 

f  See  Nicolson.  Also  Annates  of  England,  containing  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  written  in  Latin  by  F.  Godwin, 
bishop  of  Hereford ;  Englished  by  his  son  1630. — Erf. 

J  See  Nicolson.  This  Diary  is  among  the  Records  annexed  to  Burner's 
History  of  the  Reformation.  There  is  a  later  publication  of  it  by  the  hem. 
Daines  Barington. — Erf. 

§  Of  Camden's  style  the  reader  may  accept  the  following  specimen. 
The  historian  thus  describes  the  policy  of  his  heroine,  amidst  die  perils 
she  encountered  during  the  reign  of  Mary;  for  a  martyr's  crown  was  not 
the  diadem  to  which  Elizabeth  aspired. 

"  Quum  tamen  ilia,  ut  navigium  ingruente  tempestate,  sese  modenns 
ad  Romans  religionis  normam  sacra  audiret,  et  sspius  confiteretur,  imo 
Cardinale  Polo  asperius  interpellante,  se  Romano-Catholicam  prsterrore 
mortis  profiteretur."  JKrt.  L.  i.  p.  21. — Erf.  • 
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same  reign  has  likewise  been  lately  written  by  Mr. 
Birch*. 

The  history  of  the  last  century  has  been  very  much 
illustrated  by  several  single  lives  lately  published,  par- 
ticularly those  of  James  I.f  Charles  I.  and  Oliver 
Cromwell,  by  Dr.  Harris  J,  in  the  way  of  text  ami  mitts, 

Isr  the  manner  of  Bayle.§ 
ord 
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*  order  to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  poli- 
tical affairs  of  this  nation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attend 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  it;  particularly  as  before 
and  during  the  Reformation  the  affairs  of  the  church 
and  state  were  so  intimately  united,  that  no  writer  can 
give  a  complete  idea  of  either  of  them  separately. 
Even  those  writers  who  confined  themselves  the  most 
to  ecclesiastical  matters  never  fail  to  introduce  a  good 
deal  of  political  history.  Thus  Odericiis  Vitalis,  who 
wrote  thirteen  books  of  church  history,  in  his  first 
and  second  books  treats  pretty  largely  of  the  mili- 


*  See  also  the  lately  published  Court  and  Reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  by 
Lucy  Aikin,n  writer  who  well  sustains  the  literary  reputation  of  a  family, 
to  whom,  on  various  subjects,  the  public  (aste  and  information  have  been 
largely  indebted.— Ed. 

t  The  lady  to  whom  I  have  just  referred  lias  also  published  the  Court 
end  Reign  of  King  Jama. 

In  1651,  4lo,  and  in  1692, 8vo,  appeared  Truth  brought  to  Light  by  Time : 
er  the  mott  Remarkable  Transaetitms  ofthtjtrtt  14  Ycurt  of  King  James's 
Reign.  This  book  contains  some  very  curious  historical  documents  re- 
specting Somerset,  Overbury,  Sic.  ;  also  the  warrants,  in  llil  l.for  the  burn- 
ing of  Bartholomew  Legatt  and  Edward  Wigbiman,  the  last  victims,  in 
England,  of  the  writ  De  harctico  comburetido. — Ed. 

|  Or,  William  Harris  died  1770,  aged  49.  His  Lives  of  Hugh  Ptttn, 
Cr*m»tU,md  the  Sruarfs,  were  republished  1814,  in  5  vols.  8vo. —  Ed. 

$  As  histories  of  particular  reigns  and  lives  are  continually  multiplying, 
I  leave  this  lecture  a  short  one,  to  give  room  for  an  account  of  them. 
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tary  actions  of  the  Normans,  in  France,  England, 
and  Apulia,  to  the  year  1121,  about  which  time  he 
lived  #. 

Of  ecclesiastical  historians  there  has  been  no  failure 
since  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  this 
island,  quite  down  to  the  Reformation.  Of  these  some 
have  written  general  ecclesiastical  history,  others,  the 
particular  histories  of  certain  bishoprics  and  bishops,  of 
particular  orders  of  monks  and  saints;  but  for  these  I  re- 
fer you  to  Nicolson,  who  has  treated  very  largely  of  all 
the  most  considerable  of  them  ;  it  not  being  my  bu- 
siness to  take  notice  of  church  history,  any  further  than 
it  is  necessarily  connected  with  civil.  In  this  view, 
however,  I  must  not  fail  to  mention  Burnet's  History 
of  the  Reformation  t-  For  never  were  the  affairs  of 
church  and  state  so  intimately  connected  as  during  that 
period.  This  historian  gives  us  a  particular  account 
of  all  the  affairs  of  the  Reformation,  from  its  first  begin- 
ning in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  till  it  was  finally  settled 
and  completed  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  the  year  1559. 
The  collection  of  records  which  he  gives  in  the  con- 
clusion of  each  volume  supplies  good  vouchers  of  the 
truth  of  all  he  advances  in  the  body  of  his  history,  and 
are  much  more  perfect  than  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, after  the  pains  taken  in  queen  Mary's  time  to 
suppress  every  thing  that  carried  the  marks  of  the  Re- 
formation upon  it. 

The  Memorials  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  have  been 
published  by  Strype,  who  has  adhered  to  Burnet's 
method,  giving  his  own  historical  account  in  three 

*  Sec  Nicolson,  P.  ii.  Ch.  iii. — JErf. 

f  In  3  vols,  folio ;  republished  a  few  years  since  in  6  vols.  8yo.  Hie 
author  abridged  the  1st  and  2nd  volumes.  The  3rd  volume  was  abridged 
by  his  son.  The  whole  abridgement  has  been  lately  reprinted  at  Oi- 
ford.— Ed. 
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books ;  the  first  of  which  ends  at  the  death  of  Henry 
VIII.,  the  second  at  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the 
third  at  that  of  Cranraer  himself.  In  the  conclusion 
there  is  a  good  collection  of  records,  among  which  are 
several  authentic  letters  and  other  papers  of  value  then 
first  made  public*. 

Of  all  the  books  not  directly  historical  none  are  of 
such  immediate  use,  for  the  most  valuable  purposes  of 
history,  as  Law  Books.  In  these  we  may  trace  both 
the  greater  and  more  minute  changes  in  the  internal 
constitution  of  the  nation,  with  innumerable  other  im- 
portant articles  of  which  general  historians  take  but 
little  notice.  I  shall  therefore  give  a  brief  account  of 
all  our  most  ancient  law  books,  nearly  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  written. 

The  first  book  of  laws  which  draws  our  attention  is 
that  which  is'  entitled  Coustumier  de  Normandy,  and 
would  do  much  more  so,  if  it  were,  as  some  have  ima- 
gined, an  ancient  formulary  drawn  up  by  the  first 
princes  of  that  country,  and  brought  in  hither  by  the 
Conqueror.  But  though  it  contains  many  particulars 
which  prove  it  not  to  be  of  so  great  antiquity,  it  would 
still  be  of  considerable  value,  if  it  were  compiled,  as 
the  author  himself  hints,  forty  years  after  the  accession 
of  king  Richard.  There  are  in  it  many  of  the  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  other  Saxon  kings,  but  mixed 
with  Norman  customs  that  are  no  way  related  to  them. 
Though  a  great  part  of  this  compilation  is  very  ancient, 
several  paragraphs  are  translated  almost  verbatim  out 
of  GUtnville ;  yet  some  of  his  courts  of  justice,  ori- 
ginal writs,  &c.  are  not  so  much  as  named  in  it. 

•  A  work  of  more  general  utility  and  curiosity  is  -.mother  by  the  same 
writer,  entitled  Etrlcsiastiral  Memormlt  relating  thirjiy  to  Religion  and  the 
Reformation,  $t.  under  King  Henry  VIIL,  Edward  VI.,  and  Queen  Mmy, 
in  3  voli.  folio. — Amcr.  Edition. 
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The  next  author  is  Ranulph  de  Glanville,  who  was 
chief  justice  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The  book 
that  now  bears  his  name  (though  there  have  been  some 
disputes  about  the  author  of  it)  was  first  published 
by  the  persuasion  and  procurement  of  sir  William  Stam- 
ford, and  has  since  had  several  editions.  Its  title  is 
Tractatus  de  Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus  Regni  An- 
gluEy  &;c.  It  is  divided  into  14  books,  each  of  which 
relates  to  a  distinct  division  of  the  law,  as  it  stood  in 
his  time  ;  and  in  all  these  he  gives  the  forms  of  such 
writs  as  were  then,  and  are  mostly  still  in  use,  upon 
all  the  several  occasions  that  are  treated  of. 

John  Bracton,  the  author  of  a  treatise  which  goes 
by  his  name*,  was  judge-itinerant  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  the  beginning  of  Edward  I. 
This  truly  venerable  code  of  our  ancient  common  law 
consists  of  5  books,  which  begin  with  the  several  legal 
ways  of  procuring  property,  and  proceed  to  those  of 
the  just  maintaining  or  recovering  it.  This  method  is 
very  conformable  to  that  of  the  emperor  Justinian, 
whose  laws  are  also  sometimes  quoted  as  familiarly  at 
if  they  were  part  of  the  known  common  law  of  this 
kingdom.  On  every  head  this  author  intersperses  a 
register  of  proper  writs,  and  reports  of  adjudged  cases 
in  both  benches,  as  also  of  such  as  had  been  tried  befoije 
the  judges  in  eyre,  assize,  &c. 

The  author  of  that  methodical  and  learned  treatise 
which  bears  the  name  of  Fleta,  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
one  of  the  Edwards,  most  probably  the  2d  or  3d.  In 
his  1st  book  he  insists  chiefly  upon  the  pleas  of  the 
crown  ;  in  the  2d  he  gives  a  most  full  and  curious  ac- 

*  Bracton  de  Legibus,  "  to  which  it  is  said  he  himself  gave  the  title  of 
Brito.  One  of  the  most  authentic  MSS.  of  this  work  was  burnt  in  the 
fire  which  happened  in  the  Cotton  Library  1731/'  See  BKg.3rif.iL 
537  to  539.— Ed. 
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count  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  king's  household,  with 
many  other  particulars  that  greatly  illustrate  the  history 
of  those  times  ;  and  in  the  4  following  he  shows  the 
practice  of  our  courts  of  judicature,  the  forms  of  writs, 
explication  of  law  terms,  &c.  He  sometimes  tran- 
scribes the  very  words  of  Bracton,  and  sometimes  has 
the  same  things  that  we  find  in  one  of  Bracton's  epito- 
mixers,  Gilbert  de  Thornton. 

The  last-mentioned  writer  modelled  his  abstract  of 
the  common  law  as  he  thought  would  be  most  useful 
in  explaining  acts  of  parliament.  He  frequently  quits 
Bracton's  method,  and  makes  use  of  one  which  looks 
more  confused. 

Sir  Ralph  de  He/igham  was  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
oench  and  of  the  common  pleas  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I,  His  SummiE  have  always  passed  under  the 
titles  of  Hcngham  magna  and  parva,  and  have  both  the 
same  common  subject,  treating  of  the  ancient  and  now 
obsolete  forms  of  pleading  in  essoins  and  defaults. 
They  were  long  since  translated  into  English ;  but 
that  being  done  in  the  language  of  Edwarlld  ,'s  or 
III.'s  time,  it  was  thought  most  advisable  to  print  them 
in  their  original  Latin.  This  was  done  by  Mr.  Selden, 
who  published  them  with  Fortescue,  adding  a  few  notes 
of  his  own  in  English*. 

Besides  these,  there  were  many  more  treatises  on 
matters  of  law,  written  in  the  time  of  Ed  ward  1.,  wherein 
the  practice  of  the  bar  began  first  to  flourish  ;  but  not 
being  much  conducive  to  the  purpose  of  history,  the 
mention  of  them  is  omitted  in  this  place. 

Andrew  Horn,  the  author  of  the  Afirroir  de  Justice, 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  His  design  was  to 
give  the  judges  of  his  time  a  view  of  what  they  should 
sen,  and  what  they  were.  He  frequently  quotes 

E  Alkia's  Li?e>  of  Selden  and  Uther,  pp.  13,197,361,— Ed, 
R2 
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the  rolls  of  the  Saxon  times,  and  even  their  very  year 
booh,  which  are  now  vanished ;  which  shows  that  we 
have  lost  many  of  our  best  helps  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  those  ages.  He  pretends  to  have  perused 
all  the  laws  of  this  island  ever  since  the  reign  of  king 
Arthur.  The  English  edition  differs  very  much  from 
the  French,  and  yet  the  translator  pretends  that  he  kept 
close  to  the  words  and  meaning  of  his  author. 

That  excellent  French  manual  of  our  laws  which 
bears  the  name  of  Briton,  Nicolson  thinks  was  written 
by  that  John  Breton  whom  we  find  one  of  the  kings 
justices,  together  with  Ralph  and  Roger  de  Hengham, 
in  the  1st  year  of  Edward  II.  Wingate's  edition  is 
justly  commended  for  the  care  and  judgment  of  the 
publisher ;  such  various  readings  being  added  in  the 
appendix  as  serve  very  much  to  supply  the  defects  of 
the  former  impression.  The  language  is  the  true  old 
French  of  the  1 3th  century,  as  appears  from  the  au- 
thentic instruments  of  those  days,  and  differs  consider- 
ably'from  that  of  Littleton  in  the  15th.  The  whole 
book  runs  in  the  name  and  style  of  the  king  himself, 
as  a  summary  of  all  the  laws  then  in  force  within  the 
kingdom  of  England  and  dominion  of  Ireland. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  art  of  pleading 
was  brought  to  its  perfection  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  when  the  little  manual  of  entries  which  bears 
the  name  of  Nova  Narrationes  was  first  collected  and 
published.  It  gives  us  such  forms  of  courts,  declara- 
tions, defensors,  pleas,  &c,  as  were  then  in  use.  To 
which  are  added  the  Articuli  ad  Novas  Narrationes, 
being  a  commentary  or  some  short  rules  upon  them. 
But  all  these  are  few  and  defective  in  comparison  with 
what  we  have  in  those  books  of  entries  which  are  the 
work  of  later  times,  the  chief  whereof  are  those  by  Wil- 
liam Rastal,  sir  Edward  Coke,  and  sir  Humphry  Winch. 
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Sir  John  Fortescue  was  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
bench  during  half  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  In  his  book, 
which  is  entitled  De  Laudibus  Legum  Angtia,  and 
which  is  written  by  way  of  dialogue  between  the  prince 
and  himself,  he  proves  that  all  kings  are  under  obli- 
gation to  be  conversant  in  the  laws  of  their  own  realms; 
that  our  laws  are  not  alterable  at  the  sole  will  of  oui 
monarchs  ;  that  our  constitution,  or  common  law,  is  the 
most  reasonable,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient  in  Europe, 
and  more  equitable  in  many  things,  in  which  he  in- 
stances, than  even  the  civil  law,  or  the  laws  of  neigh- 
bouring nations ;  and  that  our  kings  are  greater  and 
more  potent  in  the  liberties  and  properties  of  their 
own  people,  than  arbitrary  tyrants  in  the  vassalage  of 
their  slaves.  This  book  was  first  translated  and  pub- 
lished, together  with  its  English  version,  by  R.  Mul- 
caster,  and  was  afterwards  revised  and  improved  with 
a  few  cursory  notes,  by  Mr.  Selden*. 

Xkholas  Statkam,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exche- 
quer ia  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  was  the  first  who  re- 
duced the  larger  arguments  and  tedious  reports  of  the 
year  books  into  a  short  system  under  proper  heads  and 
common  places,  which  he  did  as  low  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  His  example  has  been  followed  by  many 
other  persons. 

Sir  Thomas  Littleton  was  one  of  the  justices  of  com- 
mon pleas  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  His  Book  of 
Tenures  is  studied  by  every  body  who  pretends  to  any 
acquaintance  with  the  municipal  law  of  this  kingdom, 
and  has  been  more  frequently  printed  than  any  other 
law  book  whatever ;  though  many  particulars  of  his 


"  In  16)6.  See  Dr.  Aikin,  pp.  13,  360.  Sir  J.  Fortescue  also  wrote 
Tie  difference  betuee*  an  Aholnlc  and  Limited  Mnnarchy,  first  published 
171*.     St*  Ibid.  p.  361.  Gen.  Bwg.  Dkl.  1784.  p.  106— Ed. 
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common  law  are  altered  by  acts  of  parliament,  and 
others  are  disused  and  grown  obsolete.  Sir  Edward 
Coke  says  that  this  is  the  most  perfect  and  absolute 
work  that  ever  was  written  in  any  human  science.  The 
first  volume  of  Cokes  Institutes  is  only  a  translation 
and  comment  upon  this  book.  Sir  Edward's  Complete 
Copyholder  may  also  be  read  as  a  second  commentary 
on  Littleton's  Tenures;  and  together  with  these,  it  will 
be  highly  convenient  to  peruse  sir  Henry  Spelmari* 
treatise  on  the  original  growth,  propagation,  and  con- 
dition of  lands  and  tenures  by  knights'  service  in  En- 
gland. 

The  dialogue  in  two  parts,  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  Doctor  and  Student,  was  written  by  one  Chris- 
topher St.  Germain,  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple,  who 
died  in  the  year  1540.  The  design  of  the  book  was  to 
inquire  into  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  common 
law  of  England,  and  to  show  how  consistent  every  one 
of  its  precepts  is  with  right  reason  and  a  good  con- 
science. 

Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert  was  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  common  pleas  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  was 
author  of  the  Natura  brevium,  which  was  carefully 
reviewed  by  William  Rastal,  who  added  a  table  and 
some  other  proper  ornaments  to  what  its  excellent  au- 
thor seems  to  have  left  unfinished. 

There  were  ten  volumes  of  the  Year  Books  printed 
by  subscription  in  the  year  1679.  These  began  with 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  ended  with  that  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  To  these  were  afterwards  ad- 
ded the  cases  adjudged  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  col- 
lected by  Serjeant  Maynard  out  of  several  ancient  ma- 
nuscripts. 

Anciently  judgments  at  the  common  law  were  re- 
corded, with  the  reasons  and  causes  of  such  judg- 
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meats ;  and  the  custom  was  continued  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Edward  I.  and  a  great  part  of  that  of  Ed- 
ward II.  But  this  custom  ceased  in  Edward  III.'s 
time,  when  causes  were  numerous,  and  the  practice  of 
the  law  was  brought  to  its  full  perfection.  Hence  arose 
the  trouble  of  those  reporters  of  cases,  who  from  the 
beginning  of  that  reign  have  supplied  the  defects  of 
the  records,  and  not  only  afford  us,  as  these  do,  the 
final  determination  of  the  judges  in  each  case,  but  also 
the  intermediate  reasonings  and  debates  on  which  such 
judgment  was  founded.  The  authors  of  these  reports 
are  very  numerous,  and  are  daily  increasing. 

The  preceding  writers  are  necessary  to  be  studied 
by  a  person  who  would  enter  minutely  into  the  state 
of  the  kingdom  with  respect  to  those  things  to  which 
they  relate  ;  but  a  person  may  understand  our  general 
historians  very  well  if  he  be  master  of  Blackstones  Com- 
mentaries, for  the  present  state  of  the  law,  Sullivan's 
Lectures,  and  Dalrymple  mi  Feudal  Property,  together 
with  some  of  Lord  Karnes  s  Law  Tracts,  for  the  ancient 
state  of  it,  and  the  capital  changes  it  has  undergone  to 
the  present  time.  Jacob's  Law  Dictionary  is  likewise 
a  very  useful  book  to  be  consulted  occasionally,  in 
reading  a  course  of  English  history  ;  as  also  Brady's 
Glossary,  subjoined  to  his  Introduction  to  the  old  En- 
glish History.  But  without  some  knowledge  of  the 
English  law,  it  can  be  but  a  very  lame  and  imperfect 
idea  that  any  person  can  get  of  the  English  history. 


LECTURE   XXX. 

From  books  and  writings  which  have  been  published, 
i  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  various  kinds  of 
records  which  our  country  affords,  and  which  a  diligent 
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historian  may  greatly  avail  himself  of.  Of  these  re- 
cords some  or  other  are  daily  published*,  but  many  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  we  can  never  expect  there  will  be 
any  other  than  single  copies  of  them  extant ;  or  at  most 
but  a  few  copies  of  each.  These  therefore  cannot  be 
consulted  without  having  recourse  to  the  places  where 
they  are  preserved,  of  which  I  shall  give  the  best  in- 
formation I  can  collect  from  Nicolson  and  other  writers. 

To  preserve  as  much  distinctness  as  possible  in  this 
account,  I  shall  first  give  an  account  of  those  records 
which  are  preserved  within  the  verge  of  the  king's 
court  and  palace-royal ;  secondly,  of  those  which  re- 
late to  the  two  houses  of  parliament;  thirdly,  those  of 
the  courts  of  Westminster,  &c;  and  lastly,  those  of  an 
ecclesiastical  nature.  Articles  of  less  note  will  be  in- 
troduced occasionally,  where  the  mention  of  them  will 
appear  the  most  natural. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  projected  by  sir  Robert 
Cotton,  Mr.  Camden,  and  others  t>  took  particular  care 
to  make  it  one  of  the  rules  and  statutes  of  their  com- 
munity, that  all  the  proclamations  of  our  kings  and 
queens  should  be  preserved  in  their  library.  These 
are  the  more  valuable,  because  general  historians,  al- 
though they  take  notice  of  what  is  commanded  or  pro- 
hibited by  royal  authority,  seldom  give  us  the  reasons 
of  such  public  edicts,  which  are  always  expressed  in 
the  instrument  itself,  and  are  much  more  valuable  than 
it,  as  they  often  contain  a  good  part  of  the  history  of 
the  times. 

*  These  sources  of  historical  information  have  been  greatly  augmented, 
of  late  years,  by  the  inquiries  publicly  instituted,  and  the  reports  of  com- 
missions appointed  to  investigate  various  subjects  of  national  interest. 
—Erf. 

f  This  Society,  formed  in  1590,  was  revived  in  1614,  after  being  dis- 
continued twenty  years ;  but "  at  last  the  suspicious  court  of  king  James, 
taking  umbrage  at  their  meetings,  they  dissolved  themselves."  See  Bug. 
Brit.  iv.  398.  note  C.  The  present  Societies  of  Antiquaries  was  incorpo- 
rated 1751.— Ed. 
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Charters  and  tetters-patent,  making  grants  of  privi- 
leges, offices  and  pensions,  are  at  this  day  enrolled  in 
chancery;  but  as  they  formerly  took  their  rise  at  the 
king's  court  of  residence,  they  are  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  Paper-office. 

To  distinguish  those  that  are  truly  ancient  and  ge- 
nuine from  such  as  are  counterfeit,  it  will  be  requisite 
to  be  perfectly  well  skilled  in  the  several  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  kings  seals  and  titles,  of  which 
Nicolson  gives  a  particular  account.  For  ancient  and 
modern  precedents  of  charters  consult  Shepherd's  Trea- 
tise of  Corporations,  Fraternities,  and  Gilds. 

Occasional  proclamations,  with  all  dispatches  and  in- 
structions for  foreign  ministers,  letters  of  intelligence, 
and  other  public  papers  which  are  communicated  to 
the  two  secretaries  of  state,  are  transmitted  to  the  Paper- 
office,  wherein  they  are  all  disposed  by  way  of  library, 
in  a  place  of  good  security  and  convenience  within  the 
king's  palace  at  Whitehall.  There  are  likewise  the 
credentials  of  ambassadors,  the  letters  of  foreign  princes 
and  states,  leagues,  treaties,  memorials,  &c.  Of  what 
great  use  to  any  historian  a  free  access  to  this  treasure 
may  be,  appears  from  Burnet's  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Besides  these  assistances,  the  inquisitive  his- 
torian will  here  find  a  great  variety  of  papers  relating 
to  the  decrees  and  transactions  of  several  of  our  an- 
cient as  well  as  modern  palace  courts. 

The  court  of  chivalry  has  been  long  discontinued, 
but  some  of  its  records  that  relate  to  the  proceedings 
in  the  Marshalsca  are  still  in  the  Paper-office.  There 
is  however  little  in  them  to  an  historian's  purpose. 
What  is  most  considerable  in  this  rich  treasure  is  the 
vast  collection  we  here  meet  with  of  memorials,  in- 
structions, plenipotentiary  powers,  granted  in  several 
reigns  and  on  several  occasions  to  our  ambassadors  and 
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envoys,  or  papers  of  the  like  kind  presented  by  the 
ministers  of  foreign  princes  and  states  residing  in  En- 
gland. That  great  light  in  history  may  be  had  from 
these  is  evident  from  Diggss  complete  Ambassador,  the 
history  of  sir  Thomas  Randolf's  Embassy  to  the  empe- 
ror of  Russia,  and  many  other  works. 

In  the  Receipt-office  in  the  Exchequer  there  is  a 
short  collection  of  all  leagues,  treaties-  of  peace,  inter- 
courses and  marriages  with  foreign  nations,  compiled 
by  the  industrious  antiquary  Agard ;  but  this  falls  in- 
finitely short  of  that  immense  store  which  sir  John 
Cotton's  library  will  afford  of  these  matters.  We  have 
there  no  less  than  43  volumes  of  treaties  between  the 
English,  Scotch,  and  French,  in  a  fair  and  regular 
method,  besides  many  more  of  the  like  kind  in  a  more 
loose  and  dispersed  condition. 

Nor  are  the  memoirs  of  our  own  ambassadors  only 
of  great  use  to  an  English  historian ;  those  of  our  neigh- 
bouring nations  are  no  less  so,  those  especially  with 
which  this  kingdom  has  maintained  the  greatest  cor- 
respondence in  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce — as 
France  and  Holland ;  from  which  countries  we  are  often 
obliged  to  fetch  our  information  in  some  articles,  con- 
cerning which  our  own  historians  afford  us  no  satis- 
faction. The  like  may  be  said  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
&c,  whenever  we  find  our  own  affairs  interwoven  with 
those  of.  other  countries.  This  want  is  in  part  sup- 
plied by  Rymers  Fcedera,  an  immense  work,  undertaken 
by  the  command,  and  at  the  expence  of  queen  Anne. 
It  contains  not  only  finished  treaties,  but  letters  of 
great  princes  and  their  chief  ministers  of  state,  instruc- 
tions to  ambassadors,  and  other  ministers  residing  in 
foreign  courts,  papal  bulls  of  all  kinds,  conge  d'elires, 
and  of  restitution  of  temporalities,  royal  mandates  to 
the  clergy  for  commemorative  masses,  fasts,  and  thanks? 
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givings,  &c,  sculptures  of  ancient  bands  and  seals,  and 
many  other  curious  pieces  of  antiquity. 

There  is  another  repository  of  court  records,  which  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Green  cloth.  In 
this  office  are  not  only  preserved  the  accounts  of  the 
king's  household  expences,  but  also  such  orders  as  have 
from  time  to  time  been  given  by  the  lord  steward, 
chamberlain,  comptroller,  &c,  for  the  more  regular  be- 
haviour of  the  inferior  servants.  There  likewise  (and 
not  in  Chancery)  were  commonly  enrolled  all  letters 
and  writings  concerning  such  matters  of  state  as  were 
not  fit  to  be  made  public. 

A  collection  of  the  laws  before  Magna  Charta  was 
made  by  sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  is  now  among  the 
many  choice  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

Acts  of  parliament  often  give  hints  of  the  manners 
and  customs  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  their  being 
enacted;  so  that  many  parts  of  our  history  may  be  re- 
covered from  them,  especially  if  compared  with  the 
writers  either  in  divinity  or  morality  about  the  same 
date.  Thus  the  statute  against  the  multiplication  of 
metals  shows  the  attention  which  was  given  to  chemi- 
cal experiments  in  order  to  discover  the  philosopher's 
stone ;  ant"  Chaucer's  tale  of  the  Chanones  Yemen 
confirms  the  same  fact*. 

The  putting  of  marginal  notes  to  the  statutes  at 
large  was  first  begun  by  William  Rastal,  who  collected 

•  "  The  introduction  of  the  Chunontt  Ytman  to  tell  a  tale"  sayi  Mr, 
Tj  rwhytt,  "  at  a  lime  when  so  many  of  the  original  characters  remain  to 
be  called  upon,  appears  a  little  extraordinary.  It  should  seem  that  some 
sudden  resentment  had  determined  Chaucer  to  interrupt  the  regular 
course  of  his  work,  in  order  to  insert  a  salire  against  the  alchemisia. 
That  iheir  pretended  science  was  much  cultivated  about  this  time,  and 
produced  its  usual  evils,  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  Act  which  was 
passed  rood  after  (5  Hen.  IV.  e.  iv.),to  make  it  fclonie  to  multiplit  gold  or 
uhrr,  or  to  mr  tlir  art  t>t '  muhiplkatha."  See  an  "  Introductory  Discourse 
in  the  Catilertiury  Tales,"  in  Biog.  Brit.  iii.  479.— Ed. 
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all  in  force  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  fourth  year  of 
Philip  and  Mary.  These  collections  have  been  car- 
ried on  by  different  hands  to  the  present  time.  But 
since  these  collections  are  in  many  respects  deficient, 
the  diligent  historian  will  be  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  original  records. 

Before  the  use  of  printing,  and  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  the  statutes  were  all  engrossed  on  parch- 
ment, and  proclaimed  openly  in  every  county ;  but  this 
custom  has  since  been  discontinued.  In  these  parlia- 
mentary rolls  are  many  decisions  of  difficult  points  in 
law,  in  which  we  have  not  only  the  final  resolution  and 
judgment  of  the  court,  but  also  the  reasons  of  it 

An  exact  abridgment  of  as  many  of  the  parliamen- 
tary records  as  were  to  be  had  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  to  that  of  Richard  III., 
was  made  by  sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  published  by  Wil- 
liam Prynne*.  There  is  a  fair  transcript  of  those  from 
the  1st  of  Edward  HI.  to  the  43d  of  queen  Elizabeth 
in  the  Cotton  library,  where  there  are  also  two  volumes 
of  indexes  to  the  Tower  records. 

The  last  sort  of  parliamentary  records  are  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  lords  and  commons,  wherein  every  vote  that 
passes  is  carefully  registered  by  the  clerks  of  the  se- 
veral houses.  A  complete  journal  of  the  transactions 
of  both  houses,  from  the  1st  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
7th  of  Edward  VI.,  was  drawn  up  by  Robert  Boyer, 
and  is  now  in  the  Cotton  library ;  but  the  surest  foun- 
tain is  that  of  the  original  records  themselves  in  the 
Tower  and  Parliament-office.  These  journals  have 
lately  been  printed. 

*  This  laborious  lawyer,  distinguished  by  the  cruel  injustice  of  Laud 
and  the  Star-chamber,  publbhed  also  Records,  in  3  vols,  folio ;  and  Pmrlia. 
mentaty  Writs,  in  4  parts,  4to.  His  Works,  in  40  vols.,  he  presented  to 
the  library  of  Lincolns  Inn.  See  General  Biographical  Diet.  1784.x. 
485,  486.— Ed. 
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Sir  William  Dugdale  has  given  us  a  perfect  copy 
of  all  the  summonses  of  the  nobility  to  all  the  great 
councils  and  parliaments  of  this  realm,  from  the  49th 
of  Henry  III.  to  the  present  times,  wherein  we  likewise 
find  the  like  mandates  to  the  clergy  and  commons. 

The  records  of  the  king's  courts  at  Westminster  are 
first  deposited  in  the  chapel  at  the  Rolls,  and  as  that 
grows  full  and  overstocked,  they  are  removed  to  the 
Tower;  where,  in  two  several  apartments,  they  are 
methodically  arranged  according  to  their  various  kinds 
and  uses.  In  Wakefield  Tower  are  the  enrolments  of 
leagues  and  treaties  with  foreign  princes,  the  original 
laws  as  they  passed  the  royal  assent,  authentic  memoirs 
of  the  English  achievements  in  France  and  other  na- 
tions, forms  of  homage  from  the  kings  of  Scotland,  the 
establishment  and  laws  of  Ireland,  liberties-and  privi- 
leges granted  to  cities,  corporations,  and  private  sub- 
jects, tenures  and  surveys  of  lands  and  manures,  in- 
ipexirouses  of  charters  and  deeds,  made  before  and 
sood  after  the  Norman  conquest,  boundaries  of  all  the 
forests  in  England,  &c.  In  short  we  have  here,  ac- 
cording to  the  petition  of  the  commons  in  parliament, 
the  perpetual  evidence  of  every  man's  right,  without 
which  no  story  of  the  nation  (to  use  Dr.  Chamberlain  s 
words)  can  be  written  or  proved.  In  Julius  Ctesar's 
chapel  in  the  White  Tower  there  is  another  vast  col- 
lection of  records,  out  of  which  the  indefatigable  Wil- 
liam Prynne  collected  his  four  large  volumes.  Any  of 
these  may  be  seen  and  perused,  by  those  who  have  oc- 
casion to  consult  them,  there  being  a  person  appointed 
to  attend  for  that  purpose,  eight  hours  every  day  in 
summer,  and  six  in  winter. 

In  the  records  of  the  court  of  King's-bench  we  are 
to  look  for  all  judgments  upon  notorious  treasons, 
breaches  of  the  peace,  &c,  as  also  for  the  like  upon 
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common  pleas,  by  bill  for  debt,  covenant,  promise,  &c, 
against  the  immediate  officers  of  the  King's  court  The 
public  records  of  this  court,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  preceding  the  first  year  of  Henry  VL, 
are  in  the  chapter-house  of  the  church  of  Westminster; 
but  those  of  that  year  and  downwards  are  kept  in  the 
Upper  Treasury,  adjoining  to  Westminster-hall ;  such 
only  excepted  as  are  of  daily  use,  and  not  above  ten 
years  old,  which  are  in  the  custody  of  the  clerks  in  the 
Lower  Treasury. 

LECTURE  XXXI. 

The  records  of  that  court  of  Chancery  wherein  the 
process  runs  secundum  legem  et  consuetudinem  Anglut 
are  filed  up  in  the  Petty  bag  office.  The  chief  clerk 
of  this  court  is  the  master  of  the  rolls.  In  his  peeping 
are  the  enrolments  of  all  letters-patent,  treaties,  and 
leagues,  deeds,  and  purchases,  recognizances,  commis- 
sions of  appeal,  oyer  and  terminer,  &c,  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  the  rest  having 
been  transmitted  to  the  Tower.  Most  of  the  Chancery 
records  were  destroyed  by  the  rebels  under  Wat  Tyler 
in  the  time  of  Richard  II. 

There  are  several  repositories  of  the  records  belong- 
ing to  the  high  court  of  Chancery,  all  of  which  are  un- 
der the  immediate  care  and  inspection  of  the  master  of 
the  rolls.  First,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Rolls,  the  oldest 
record  is  a  patent  roll  of  Edward  V.,  those  that  bear  any 
higher  date  being  long  since  deposited  in  the  Tower. 
Those  of  the  following  reigns,  to  the  end  of  queen 
Elizabeth  and  somewhat  lower,  are  still  kept  here  in 
good  order.  Secondly,  the  Petty  bag-office  first  receives 
the  enrolments  of  patents  with  the  privy  seals  and 
estreats  from  the  ££v-clerks>  but  is  obliged  to  transmit 
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the  former  to  the  chapel,  and  the  latter  to  the  Exche- 
quer ;  so  that  nothing  ancient  is  to  be  looked  for  here. 
Thirdly,  in  the  Examiner's  office  are  depositions  of  wit- 
nesses, from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
and  some  few  that  are  higher.  Fourthly,  the  most 
noble  repository  of  the  ancient  records  in  chancery  is 
in  the  Tower,  under  the  ultimate  inspection  of  the  mas- 
ter of  the  rolls.  The  principal  treasure  under  his 
charge  lies  in  several  presses  within  that  part  of  the 
palace  which  bears  the  name  of  Wakefield  Tower.  The 
contents  of  these  are  very  large.  A  general  account 
of  them  in  alphabetical  order  may  be  seen  in  Nicolson. 
Another  considerable  treasure  of  records  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  under  the  same 
inspection  with  the  former,  is  in  that  part  which  is 
called  Ctrsar's  Chapel.  There  is  a  large  collection  of 
proceedings  in  chancery  as  high  as  the  times  of  Henry 
IV.,  together  with  regular  bills,  answers  and  deposi- 
tions, from  the  first  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  privy 
seals,  manucaptions,  &c.,  from  the  days  of  Edward  I., 
and  several  other  particulars. 

There  is  one  famous  monument  of  antiquity   be- 
longing to  this  court  which  they  call  Registrum  de 
Vancellaria,  or  the  register  of  writs,  containing  the 
form  of  writs  at  the  common  law.     These  have  often 
been  printed. 
In  the  hands  of  the  two  chamberlains  of  the  Lower 
[chequer  there  are  many  ancient  records,  leagues, 
d  treaties  with  foreign  princes,  standards  of  money, 
ights,  and  measures,  &c.  There  were  anciently  four 
everaJ  apartments  wherein  the  records  of  the  Exche- 
quer were  kept,  being  all  in  the  custody  and  under  the 
charge  of  the  chamberlains  of  that  court.    A  particular 
Mcount  of  these  with  their  contents  may  be  seen  in 
Nicolson. 
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Of  the  other  repositories  of  exchequer  records  the 
principal  is  the  Pipe-office,  wherein  are  kept  the  great 
rolls  of  the  Exchequer,  that  is  one  bundle  for  every 
year,  from  the  reign  of  king  Henry  II.  to  the  present 
time.  In  these  are  stated  the  accounts  of  the  royal 
revenue,  whether  certain  or  casual.  The  most  ancient 
record  in  this  office  is  that  which  bears  the  name  of 
King  Stephen. 

There  are  also  other  offices  belonging  to  this  high 
court  not  to  be  overlooked  by  an  historian,  which  are 
known  by  the  name  of  their  several  remembrancers,  as 
first,  that  of  the  Queen's  Remembrancer  ;  secondly,  of 
the  Lord  Treasurer's  Remembrancer  ;  thirdly,  the  Office 
of  Pleas;  and  fourthly,  the  Office  of  Remembrancer  of 
First  Fruits  and  Tenths.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the 
Courts  of  Wards,  the  records  of  which  now  make  part 
of  the  treasury  of  the  Queen's-bench.  There  is  also  an 
apartment  in  the  Exchequer  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  Augmentation-office.  For  the  contents  of  these  I 
refer  to  Nicolson. 

Among  all  the  ancient  records  in  the  Exchequer! 
Doomsday  book*  is  deservedly  of  the  greatest  reputation 
and  value.  It  is  a  tax  book  made  by  the  commissioners 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  wherein  is  an  exact  survey 
of  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  England.*  It  does 
not  only  account  for  the  several  baronies,  knights'  fees, 
and  plough  lands,  but  gives  also  the  number  of  families, 
men,  soldiers,  husbandmen,  servants,  and  cattle ;  what 
rent,  how  rhuch  meadow,  pasture,  woods,  tillage,  com- 
moii,  heath,  marsh,  &c,  every  one  possessed.     It  is  in 

*  €t  This  booke,"  says  sir  John  Hay  ward,  "  was  called  the  RoUofWhr 
ton,  because  it  was  kept  in  the  citie  of  Winchester.  By  the  EngUsk  it 
was  called  Doomes  day  booke ;  either  by  reason  of  the  generalise  thereof, 
or  else  corruptly,  instead  of  Domus  Dei  booke ;  for  that  it  was  layed  in  the 
church  of  Winchester,  in  a  place  called  Domus  Dei?  See  The 
of  the  Hi  Normans,  Kings  of  England.  1613.  p.  99. — Ed. 
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two  volumes,  whereof  the  former  gives  a  succinct  de- 
scription of  thirty-three  counties,  and  the  latter  a  some- 
what larger  account  of  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  In 
the  front  of  each  county  stands  a  list  of  the  lords  of  the 
soil  :  that  is,  the  king  and  a  few  of  his  nobles.  Sir 
Henry  Spehnan  has  given  us  a  sample  of  the  book, 
but  it  is  said  that  the  society  of  antiquaries  are  about 
undertaking  the  publication  of  the  whole*. 

There  is  also  in  the  keeping  of  the  king's  remem- 
brancer a  miscellany  of  ancient  treaties,  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Red  book  of  the  Exchequer.  It^as  some 
things  (as  the  number  of  hides  of  land  in  many  of  our 
counties)  relating  to  the  times  before  the  Conquest,  and 
the  ceremonies  used  at  the  coronation  of  queen  Elea- 
nor wife  to  Henry  III.  There  is  likewise  an  exact 
collection  of  the  escuages  under  Henry  II.,  Richard  I., 
and  king  John. 

The  Black  book  is  supposed  to  have  been  compiled 
by  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  nephew  to  king  Henry  II.  In 
this  we  have  the  history  of  the  first  institution  of  the 
court  of  the  king's  Exchequer  ;  the  manner  of  stating 
ilie  accounts  of  those  times,  and  the  way  of  collecting 
t!ie  rents,  both  in  money  and  purveyances  of  vic- 
tuals, &c. 

The  great  roll  which  bears  the  name  of  Testa  Nevilli 
was  compiled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  contains 
m  account  of  all  the  lands  held  in  grand  or  petty  ser- 
jeatitry  within  the  county  of  Hereford. 

The  English  historian  will  also  line!  his  account 
in  consulting  occasionally  the  records  of  assize,  ses- 
liom  of  the  peace,  and  other  inferior  courts  in  England 
una  in  Wales.     He  ought  also  to  look  into  the  Navy- 


*  Two  Tokimei  folio  were  printed  in  1787  : — two  more  appeared  in 
WH,bj  command  of  Goo.  III.,  in  pursuance  of  an  address  from  ihe 
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Office,  and  the  abstracts  of  accounts,  lists  of  the  old  and 
new  shipping,  from  the  several  yards  at  Deptford, 
Woolwich,  Chatham,  &c,  all  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  custody  of  the  secretary  of  the  admiralty. 

For  a  just  estimate  of  the  military  force  in  England, 
there  are  several  repositories  of  papers  and  rolls,  with 
which  an  historian  should  be  acquainted.  But  above 
all,  the  Office  of  Ordnance  will  afford  him  the  best  ac- 
quaintance with  the  provisions  of  war.  All  orders  and 
instructions  for  the  government  of  this  office,  as  likewise 
all  patents,  and  grants  to  the  many  officers,  artificers, 
attendants  and  labourers,  with  the  quarter  books  for  sa- 
laries, ledgers,  receipts,  and  returns  of  his  majesty's 
stores,  &c,  are  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk  of  the  ord- 
nance ;  as  those  for  the  giving  out  of  any  provisions,  or 
stores,  either  at  the  Tower,  or  any  other  of  the  king's  ma- 
gazines, are  under  the  care  of  the  clerk  of  the  delivery. 

To  understand  the  history  of  our  trade  and  com- 
merce, it  will  be  necessary  to  consult  the  accounts  of 
exports  and  imports  of  all  our  sea-ports,  with  the 
amount  of  the  duties  paid  for  them,  which  will  be  found 
with  the  officers  who  have  the  inspection  of  the  excise 
and  customs,  and  also  in  the  journals  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  libraries  and  museums  of  many  noblemen  and 
private  gentlemen  are  able  to  afford  a  good  supply  of 
materials  to  an  historian  who  can  procure  intelligence 
of  them,  and  have  access  to  them.  And  since  the 
opening  of  the  British  Museum  *,  many  persons  are 
daily  contributing  to  that  immense  and  valuable  col- 
lection, by  sending  ancient  writings  and  manuscripts; 

•In  1753,  when  the  Cottonian  Library  was  removed  thither.    Sec 

Biog.  Brit.  iv.  301,  305.    There  is  low  (J 825)  erecting  a  spacious 

building,  to  receive  the  valuable  library  of  Geo,.  III.,  presented  to  the 

public  by  his  present  Majesty,  and  assigned  by  Parliament  to  the  British 

Museum,— Ed. 
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which  are  much  more  useful  when  they  are  thus  made 
the  property  of  the  public,  than  they  could  be  while 
they  were  in  their  own  private  custody. 

A  great  number  of  conveyances,  deeds,  and  other 
papers  and  records,  in  the  hands  of  private  subjects, 
were  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars  ;  but  the  subversion 
of  monasteries  destroyed  the  greatest  number  of  those 
useful  materials  for  history ;  since  many  of  the  most 
considerable  English  families  had  committed  their  most 
valuable  writings  to  the  custody  of  the  monks,  in  whose 
hands  they  thought  them  safer  than  at  home.  The 
small  scraps  of  parchment  and  of  paper,  on  which  they 
were  commonly  written,  were  more  liable  to  be  lost 
than  the  more  bulky  instruments  of  our  days. 

Many  collections  of  these  private  records  have  been 
published.  Particularly  we  have  a  very  valuable  and 
judicious  collection  of  contracts,  grants,  and  other  evi- 
dences, gathered  chiefly  out  of  the  Augmentation  Office 
by  Mr.  Maddox,  who  has  placed  them  in  a  methodical 
order,  and  ascertained  the  age  of  every  single  instru- 
ment, from  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  under  the  title  of  Formulare  An- 
glicanum.  The  general  heads  of  this  work  are  certi- 
ficates, confirmations,  compositions,  feoffments,  letters 
of  attorney,  releases,  wiils,  &c,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  are  certainly  genuine  ;  and  notice  is  given  when 
there  seems  to  be  reason  for  suspecting  any  of  them. 
Had  pedigrees  been  carefully  preserved  in  all  the 
families  in  England,  they  would  have  been  of 
llent  service  to  an  historian  ;  since  the  most  re- 
;able  circumstances  in  the  lives  of  eminent  persons 
tsually  recorded  in  them.  But  few  of  these  pedi- 
s  are  to  be  met  with. 
Old  accounts  of  expences  and  disbursements  in  the 
families  of  noblemen  and  persons  of  quality  will  be  of 
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singular  use  to  an  historian,  who  cannot  but  be  sensi- 
ble of  what  importance  it  is  to  take  notice  of  the  prices 
of  food,  clothes,  and  other  conveniences  of  life,  the 
wages  of  servants,  and  day-labourers,  &c. 

It  is  needless  to  observe  what  advantage  may  accrue 
to  history  from  the  epistolary  correspondence,  and  private 
journals,  of  eminent  statesmen*,  as  also  from. the  lives 
pf  such  persons,  in  which  the  most  important  part  of 
the  history  of  their  times  is  necessarily  introduced. 

The  use  of  the  ledger-books,  and  other  monastic  re- 
cords, is  very  apparent.  The  most  eminent  of  our  his- 
torians are  greatly  indebted  to  them.  Henoe  they  are 
enabled  to  clear  the  descents  and  pedigrees  of  many 
noble  families,  the  tenures  of  estates,  the  ancient  cus- 
toms of  counties,  cities,  and  great  towns,  the  founda- 
tions and  endowments  of  church es,&c.  For  how  sparing 
or  defective  soever  the  monks  might  be  in  recording 
the  public  affairs  of  state,  we  are  sure  they  were  ex- 
tremely diligent  in  noting  those  of  their  own  monas- 
teries ;  whence  it  is,  that  the  histories  of  those  cathe- 
drals which  were  anciently  in  their  possession  are  the 
most  entire  of  any  in  the  kingdom. 

The  greatest  treasure  of  this  kind  of  ecclesiastical 
records  is  contained  in  the  famous  Monasticon  Angli- 
canum,  published  in  three  volumes  folio  by  sir  William 
Dugdale  and  Mr.  Dodsworthf.  Great  are  the  advan- 
tages which  all  branches  of  our  history,  both  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil,  will  derive  from  this  work  ;  and  there 
is  hardly  a  private  family  of  any  consideration  in  the 
kingdom  but  will  here  meet  with  something  of  its  ge- 


f  Such  as  the  Burleigh  papers ;  also  the  Julius  C*tar  papers,  the  letter? 
to  Henry  Cromwell  while  lord  •lieutenant  of  Ireland  &c.  in  the  Land*- 
down  collection  of  MSS.  now  deposited,  with  an  ample  printed  catalogue, 
in  the  British  Museum. — Ed. 

t  In  1655,  and  1673.     See  Biog.  Brit.  v.  482, 486. — Ed. 
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nealogy  and  pedigree.  They  are  most  scrupulously  ex- 
act in  transcribing  the  ancient  records;  so  that  the  bad 
Latin,  barbarous  expressions,  and  other  deformities 
of  the  monkish  style,  are  to  be  reckoned  beauties  in 
them. 

Tanner's  Notitia  Monastica*  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  Monasticon.  It  not  only  contains  a  short  history 
of  the  foundation  and  chief  revolutions  of  all  our  reli- 
gious houses,  but  presents  us  with  a  catalogue  of  such 
writers  (noting  the  places  where  we  may  find  them)  as 
will  abundantly  furnish  us  with  such  further  particulars 
as  we  may  have  occasion  for. 

Our  two  universities  furnish  several  records  worthy 
to  be  consulted  by  our  historians.  There  are  no  less  than 
twenty-one  volumes  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  as  charters,  orders,  statutes,  de- 
crees, letters,  &c,  all  in  manuscript.  Of  those  which 
have  been  printed,  the  Historiota  Oxoniensls is  reckoned 
the  most  authentic.  It  is  only  a  short  fragment  of  a 
single  page  in  octavo,  wherein  we  are  told  that  the 
Britons  began  an  university  at  Grekelade,  which  the 
Saxons  removed  to  Oxford.  Anthony  Wood  lias  pub- 
lished a  valuable  work  under  the  title  of  The  History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  University  of  0.vford~\. 

The  Blttek  book  of  Cambridge  makes  as  considerable 
a  figure  there  as  any  of  the  old  statute  books  can  do  at 
Oxford ;  and  it  has  also  its  historiota,  which  is  equal 
both  for  matter  and  authority  to  the  other.  The  whole 

*  A  short  History  of  Religious  Humes  in  England  and  Waits.  1696. 
Republished  1744,  and'  in  1787.  There  are  large  collections  of  MSS.  by 
Turner  in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford. — Ed. 

t  The  Latin  work  emitted  Ilistoria  «  Antiqvitatei  Universalis  Qxans- 
'»ui,was  published  by  the  author  in  li>7-i.  (Sre  Liret  of  Leland  Sec.  1772. 
"-  W'i.)  The  same  work,  written  by  the  author  in  English,  was  published 
hpMr.  Gutch,  from  the  original  MS.  with  additions,  in  S  vols.  4to,  1786' — 
»«.— Ed. 
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volume  is  a  collection  of  ancient  charters  aad  privi- 
leges*. 

The  lives  of  English  writers  have  been  written  by 
John  Boston  t,  John  Leland,  J.  Pitts,  A.  Wood  J,  and 
John  Tanner,  all  proper  to  be  consulted  by  an  English 
historian.  For  the  character  of  these  works  I  refer  to 
Nicolson. 

The  registers  of  ecclesiastical  courts  can  be  but  of 
little  use  to  a  writer  of  civil  history,  especially  since 
the  R  ormation.  It  may  not,  however,  be  improper 
to  observe,  that  registers  in  churches,  of  marriages, 
christenings,  and  burials,  were  first  appointed  to  be 
kept  in  the  year  1538,  just  upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries.  These  have  been  of  some  use,  and  might 
be  of  more  if  care  were  taken  to  register  other  remark- 
able occurrences  relating  to  the  public  concerns  of  the 
several  parishes. 
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Having  treated  so  largely  of  the  history  of  our  own 
nation,  I  shall  refer  you  to  such  writers  as  Wheare  and 
Rawlinson  for  the  historians  of  other  particular  coun- 
tries. Indeed,  considering  the  time  it  will  necessarily 
require  to  get  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  country  (which  it  is  certainly  of  the 
most  importance  for  us  to  be  acquainted  with),  it  will 
be  quite  sufficient  for  any  person,  let  him  have  ever  so 

*  On  Cambridge^  See  Mr.  George  Dyer's  Wsiory  of  the  Unmntij. 
2  vols.  8vo,  1814.  Also  his  Privilege*  of  the  University  &c.  S  vols.  aw* 
1824.— £d. 

t  A  monk  of  Bury,  who  died  about  1410.— -Ed. 
J  Athene  Oxonientex,  1691.  A  second  edition,  1721.     Republished  with 
additions,  by  Mr,  Bliss,  in  4  vols.  4 to,  1813— 1820.— Ed. 
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much  leisure  for  historical  pursuits,  to  take  the  his- 
tories of  other  countries  from  compilers  of  the  best 
repute;  and  even,  of  these,  the  most  voluminous  may 
very  well  be  dispensed  with.  Englishmen,  in  general, 
for  instance,  hardly  need  to  desire  a  better  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  France  than  the  abridgment  of 
Iletiault  will  supply  them  with.  It  were  greatly  to  be 
wished  that  the  histories  of  other  nations  were  drawn 
op  in  the  same  compendious  manner,  and  with  the 
same  judgment.  We  should  then  have,  as  we  may 
call  it,  the  marrow  of  history  disincumbered  of  that 
load  of  superfluous  matter,  which  makes  the  reading 
of  history,  as  it  is  generally  written,  extremely  tiresome 
and  disgusting.  But  if  a  person  be  possessed  of  the 
Universal  History,  he  will  generally  have  it  in  his 
power  to  inform  himself  of  as  much  of  the  history  of 
any  foreign  country  or  people  as  he  can  have  occasion 
for  or  desire. 

There  are  some  particular  histories,  however,  whicli 
are  so  excellently  written,  and  the  subjects  of  which 
are  so  generally  interesting,  that  though  little  notice 
he  taken  of  the  affairs  of  our  own  country  in  them,  no 
person  of  a  liberal  education  ought  to  be  unacquainted 
with  them.  The  principal  of  these  are,  Thuanus's  his- 
tory of  his  own  times,  a  work  almost  equal  to  any  pro- 
duction of  the  classical  ages.  Gnicciardin'is  history  of 
Italy,  Davila's  of  the  civil  wars  in  France,  Bentivoglids 
of  those  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Giannones  history  of 
Naples.  The  first  of  these  was  written  originally  in 
Latin,  and  the  four  last  in  Italian. 
.  No  writer  whatever  can  excel  Vertot  in  the  happy 
art  of  making  history  entertaining ;  but  it  is  generally 
thought  that  he  has  sacrificed  more  than  he  ought  to 
the  graces. 

Voltaire's  General  History  consists  of  little  more  than 
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observations  on  a  course  of  history.  In  general  they 
are  certainly  just,  and,  to  a  person  who  is  previously 
acquainted  with  the  histories  to  which  his  observa- 
tions are  adapted,  nothing  can  be  more  entertaining; 
and  to  this  his  lively  manner  of  writing  not  a  little 
contributes. 

But  though  the  title  of  his  work  promises  a  com- 
pendious view  of  universal  history,  and  therefore  might 
seem  to  be  intended  for  persons  who  are  beginning  the 
study  of  history,  it  would  be  wholly  unintelligible 
without  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  subject; 
not  to  say  that  it  requires  a  good  stock  of  general 
knowledge  to  guard  the  mind  against  his  prejudices, 
and  the  errors  into  which  his  writings  in  general  would 
in  many  respects  betray  his  readers. 

Time  is  continually  producing  other  historical  pro- 
ductions of  great  excellence,  with  which,  as  they  gain 
the  attention  of  gentlemen  and  scholars,  it  will  become 
all  readers  of  history  to  make  themselves  acquainted. 
The  recommendation  of  these  must  be  left  to  the  lec- 
turer of  the  day  *. 

Besides  more  general  histories,  many  single  lives  are 
so  well  written,  and  are  so  peculiarly  interesting  and 
instructive,  that  they  force  an  almost  universal  atten- 
tion ;  as  that  of  Sixtus  V.  by  Leti,  that  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  by  Hart,  and  many  others.  Voyages  and  Tra- 
vels are  also  works  of  an  historical  nature  that  are  uni- 
versally pleasing ;  and  of  those  every  year  never  fails 
to  produce  several  that  give  the  most  valuable  infor- 


*  Among  others  that  have  appeared  during  a  few  past  years,  may  be 
especially  noticed,  Hallam's  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  2  vols.  4to,  1818.  Sismondi,  Hittoire  des  Republiquet  Itatitnttes 
du  Moyen  Age.  16  vols.  8vo.  Paris  1809 — 1818.  Sismondi,  Hittoire  des 
Francois.  8vo.  6.  vols  1881—23.  Ginguenfc  Hutoirc  Literairc  <f  tUdk. 
8vo.  9  vols.  181 1— 19.— Ed. 
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mation,  and  convey  it  in  the  most  pleasing  manner. 
The  most  generally  interesting  are  the  voyages  of  the 
circumnavigators,  as  that  of  lord  Anson  and  especially 
the  late  ones  conducted  by  captain  Cook*. 

It  is  a  particular  satisfaction,  after  reading  a  dis- 
tinct and  interesting  history  of  any  particular  period, 
to  find  another  historian  whose  account  shall  begin 
.  about  the  same  time  that  the  preceding  leaves  off.  I 
shall  mention  two  courses  cf  this  kind  which  I  have 
perused  with  much  satisfaction. 

Philip  De  Comines,  a  serious  and  excellent  histo- 
rian, has  left  such  an  account  of  Charles  the  Bold 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  toge- 
ther with  many  particulars  of  Edward  IV.  of  England, 
as  is  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and  improving. 
Had  I  the  education  of  a  prince,  he  should  get  many 
parts  of  this  history  almost  by  heart.  It  ends  with  the 
famous  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy;  and  with 
this  expedition  the  history  of  Guicciardiiii,  another 
very  exact  and  copious  historian,  begins  ;  and  where 
be  ends,  viz.  a  little  after  the  year  1530,  the  still  more 
celebrated,  and  more  general  history  of  Thuanus  com- 
mences, ending  near  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  of  France ; 
including  the  civil  wars  of  that  country,  every  thing 
that  is  interesting  on  the  theatre  of  Europe,  and  even 
in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  space  of 
about  half  a  century,  comprising  events  of  the  greatest 
magnitude  and  importance. 

If  a  person  cannot  read  Latin,  or  French  (in  which 
there  is  a  good  translation  of  Thuanus),  he  may,  after 
Guicciardtni,  take  up  the  history  of  Charles  V.  by  Ro- 


*  For  both  instruriion  nod  entertainment  I  would  particularly  recom- 
mend Park's  Tnnxlt  in  Ajrka,  and  Acerbi's  in  Sax-den  and  Lapland. — 
.liner.  Edition. 
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bertson,  and  with  much  satisfaction  read  that  work,  and 
after  it  the  histories  of  Philip  II.  and  III.  by  Dr. 
Watson. 

A  method  of  making  history  particularly  interesting 
and  useful,  is  to  make  the  object  of  it  some  particular 
person  of  distinguished  eminence,  whose  history  has  a 
connexion  with  almost  every  thing  of  importance  in  the 
age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  in  writing  his  history  to 
omit  no  transaction  of  any  moment  Such  a  work  is 
the  Memoirs  of  Petrarch>  in  three  volumes  quarto* 
which  I  have  read  several  times  with  singular  satis- 
faction. This  work  gives  a  distinct  view  of  the  most 
important  affairs  of  Europe  for  the  space  of  near  se- 
venty years,  ending  A.  D.  1374,  and  including  almost 
the  whole  period  of  the  residence  of  the  popes  at  Avig- 
non. As  very  little  is  said  in  this  work  of  the  civil 
transactions  of  France  or  England  during  the  reign  of 

Edward  III.,  the  defect  may  be  supplied  from  Frois- 
sart,  whose  manner  of  writing  is  very  natural  and 
pleasing,  resembling  that  of  Philip  de  Comines ;  and 
in  a  series  it  may  with  great  propriety  be  read  imme- 
diately before  that  work,  though  there  is  an  interval 
of  nearly  half  a  century  between  them,  which  roust  be 
supplied  from  other  histories. 

Immediately  after  the  time  of  Petrarch  was  the 
grand  schism,  the  history  of  which  is  largely  written 
by  L Enfant,  in  his  Histories  of  the  Councils  of  Pisa 
and  Constance,  which  to  persons  who  do  not  dislike 
church  history  will  be  very  interesting;  and  after  this 
he  may  read,  in  the  same  author,  the  History  of  the 
Council  of  Basil,  which  will  bring  him  to  about  the 
time  of  Philip  de  Comines. 

*  Memoiret  pour  la  Vie  de  Petrarch,  of  which  there  is  an  abridged 
translation  by  Mrs.  Dobson,  1775,  6th  edition  1805. — Ed. 
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If  a  person  finds  himself  interested  in  these  histories 
of  councils  (which  indeed  comprise  almost  every  trans- 
action of  importance,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  in 
the  period  of  which  they  treat),  he  will  have  equal  sa- 
tisfaction and  advantage  in  reading  Father  Paul's  His- 
tory of  the  Council  of  Trent,  a  work  of  extraordinary 
merit  in  its  kind,  especially  in  the  French  translation, 
with  notes  by  Courayer. 

It  would  be  highly  interesting  to  find  a  series  of  the 
lives  of  great  men  which  might,  in  succession,  and 
without  interruption,  carry  us  down  the  stream  of  time 
till  we  come  to  the  period  of  our  own  recollection.  As 
Mr.  Berington  has  begun  in  so  early  a  period  as  the 
life  of  Abehiril,  and  has  written  it  in  a  manner  that 
makes  it  highly  interesting,  I  cannot  help  wishing  that 
we  had  other  works  of  a  similar  construction  to  bring 
us  from  thence  to  the  age  of  Petrarch*. 

Voyages  have  less  connexion  with  each  other  than 
histories  ol  transactions  by  land,  but  those  of  great 
consequence  have  often  some  relation  to  each  other, 
and  therefore  are  read  with  particular  satisfaction,  in 
succession,  as  in  the  collection  of  Harris  and  others. 
The  voyages  of  captain  Cook,  which  will  always  make 
a  most  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  navigation, 
will  close  this  list  with  great  advantage.  There  are 
few  voyages  the  objects  of  which  were  so  great,  and 
none  that  were  so  ably  and  successfully  conducted ; 
and  they  have  every  advantage  of  illustration  by  means 
of  maps  and  cuts. 

"  Since  this  was  written,  Mr.  Beri[i"ton  has  written  the  Hillary  of 
Htnry  II.  and  his  Inn  Soil  John  and  Kit  hard,  including  that  uf  Thomat 
Beth*,  which  may  follow  that  of  Abclard.— Amtr.  Edition. 
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PART    V. 

OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  OBJECTS  OF  ATTENTION  TO 

A  READER  OF  HISTORY. 


LECTURE    XXXIII. 

We  are  now  advanced  to  the  last  division  of  our  sub- 
ject, namely,  to  point  out  the  most  proper  objects  of  at- 
tention, either  to  an  historian,  or  to  a  reader  of  history.; 
that  is,  to  direct  a  person  to  those  parts  of  history  which 
will  most  tend  to  form  his  judgment  and  direct  his 
conduct ;  which  was  one  of  the  uses  which  history  was 
shown  to  answer  in  the  beginning  of  this  course,  and 
the  only  one  with  which  we  have  any  concern  at  pre- 
sent. What  objects  those  are  that  amuse  the  imagi- 
nation, and  interest  the  passions,  are  considered  in 
another  course  of  lectures,  viz.  that  on  philosophical 
criticism*. 

Since  there  is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  business  of 
human  life,  different  classes  of  men  require  different 
kinds  of  information,  according  to  their  different  sta- 
tions in  life.  It  were  vain,  therefore,  to  prescribe  one 
scope,  or  view,  to  every  historian.  He  may,  if  he  pleases, 
write  for  one  class  of  men,  and  therefore,  with  great 
propriety  and  advantage,  introduce  that  kind  of  in- 
formation only  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  them ; 

*  Dr.  Priestley  must  here  refer  to  his  Lectures  on  Oratory  and  Criticism, 
first  delivered  at  Warrington  in  1762;  reprinted  (1824)  in  his  Works, 
vol.  xxiii. — Ed. 
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or,  writing  for  the  use  of  mankind  in  general,  consist- 
ing both  of  the  speculative  and  practical  part  of  them, 
he  may  compose  a  history  of  such  materials  as  promise 
to  be  of  the  most  general  use  ;  containing  maxims  and 
examples  both  for  the  direction  of  the  more  active  part 
of  mankind,  and  also  the  most  rational  entertainment 
for  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman, 

With  respect  to  a  reader  of  history,  it  is  obvious  to 
remark,  in  the  6rst  place,  as  has  been  mentioned  more 
than  once  already,  that  every  person  will  best  find  his 
account  in  studying  the  history  of  his  own  country,  or 
profession,  and  that  both  in  a  speculative  and  prac- 
tical view. 

If  a  person  be  called  to  bear  an  active  part  in  the 
transactions  of  his  country,  either  by  presiding  in  its 
councils,  directing  its  force,  or  performing  any  thing 
which  will  probably  enter  into  its  history  ;  as  his  par- 
ticular conduct  is  only  a  part,  and  a  continuation,  of  a 
series  of  councils,  and  a  train  of  exploits,  which  began 
before  he  was  born,  all  the  parts  of  which  are  strictly 
connected  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  no  succeed- 
ing part,  such  as  he  is  acting,  can  be  well  conducted 
without  a  regard  to  the  preceding.  For  instance,  how 
ill-qualified  would  a  general  be  to  conduct  a  future 
war  against  France  who  was  unacquainted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  last  war ;  when  every  new  expedition 
and  stratagem  would  necessarily  have  some  kind  of 
reference  to,  or  be  guided  by,  a  former  expedition  or 
stratagem.  But  the  last  war  could  not  be  thoroughly 
understood  withoutsome  knowledge  of  those  preceding 
it.  In  the  same  manner  we  may  argue  the  necessity 
of,  at  least,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  the 
English  history  to  every  English  commander. 

But  the  knowledge  of  history  is  still  more  necessary 
to  a  minister  of  state.     For  every  treaty  that  is  made 
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with  any  nation,  and  every  measure  that  is  taken  with 
respect  to  it,  must  necessarily  be  adapted  to  the  pre- 
ceding transactions  of  every  kind  with  that  nation. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  our 
country  is  no  less  necessary  to  every  person  who  is 
concerned  in  the  enacting  or  in  the  administration  of 
our  laws.     The  conduct  of  a  divine  too,  whether  of  the 
Establishment,  or  a  Nonconformist,  should,   in  many 
particulars,  be  directed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  our  country,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil ;  and  the 
like  is  necessary  or  useful,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
to  every  inhabitant  of  the  country.  Besides,  what  more 
inviting  subject  of  contemplation  can  a  recluse  person 
make  choice  of,  than  to  trace  the  revolutions  in  church 
and  state  which  his  own  country  has  undergone,  to 
enter  into  the  causes  of  them,  and  see  the  manner  of 
their  operation. 

If  a  person  read  history  for  real  use,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  his  conduct  in  his  own  profession,  biography 
will  answer  his  purpose  more  effectually  than  general 
history.     Lives  have  been  published  of  particular  per- 
sons of  every  station  and  profession,  princes,  generals, 
statesmen,  divines,  philosophers,  and  even  artists  of 
every  kind,  which  are  of  excellent  use  to  inspire  a  spirit 
of  emulation  in  persons  of  the  same  station  and  profes- 
sion.    Those  in  the  Biographia  Britannica*  are  ex* 
cellently  adapted  to  this  purpose;  but  the   General 
Biographical  Dictionary1f9t\iough  exceedingly  useful, 
will  not  completely  answer  this  end.     The  accounts  it 
contains  of  the  persons  whose  lives  are  introduced  into 
it  are  too  concise.    And  we  cannot  become  sufficiently 

*  First  published  1747 — 1766,  in  7  vols,  folio.  A  second  edition,  of 
which  only  5  volumes  were  completed,  was  commenced  in  1778,  by  Dr. 
Kippis  and  Dr.  Towers— Erf. 

+Of  which  there  was  a  second  edition  in  1784,  in  12  volumes.     Mr. 
Chalmers,  in  1819 — 1817,  enlarged  the  plan  into  39  volumes. — Ed. 
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interested  in  any  character,  so  as  to  have  our  emulation 
and  other  generous  passions  excited  by  it,  unless  we 
have  an  opportunity  ot*  seeing  it  iu  a  variety  of  lights, 
and  thereby  forming  a  pretty  particular  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  it. 

A  short  description  in  a  few  words  (such  as  is  given 
of  great  men  in  many  general  histories)  is  not  sufficient 
to  give  a  clear  idea  of  a  character.  It  must  be  dwelt 
upou  a  considerable  time  before  it  can  affect  the  ima- 
gination, and  interest  the  passions.  Indeed  this  effect 
cannot  be  produced  by  any  general  and  abstract  de- 
scription whatever.  Those  characters  only  affect  the 
imaginatiou  and  interest  the  passions,  which  we  form 
to  ourselves  from  the  representation  of  a  detail  of  ac- 
tions, and  a  course  of  conduct  of  some  extent. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  (though  it  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  attend  to  it)  that  in  proposing  to 
ourselves  the  imitation  of  any  person  or  action,  we 
should  take  care  that  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
cases  be  perfectly  alike  ;  otherwise  a  similar  conduct 
will  have  very  different  consequences.  Yet  the  cir- 
cumstances of  human  conduct  are  so  various,  and 
changes  are  so  imperceptible  in  a  course  of  time,  that 
men  of  the  greatest  sagacity  are  often  deceived  by 
similar  appearances,  and  betrayed  by  them  into  great 
absurdities  in  their  conduct.  Thus  pope  Paul  V.,  in 
the  year  1606,  thought  to  imitate  Gregory  VII.  in  lay- 
ing the  whole  state  of  Venice  under  an  interdict.  But 
time  had  greatly  lessened  the  terror  of  papal  menaces. 
The  Venetians  prohibited  the  reading  ofthemandate'. 

Secondly,  if  we  read  history  like  philosophers,  we 
must  principally  attend  to  the  connexion  of  cause  and 
effect  in  all  the  great  changes  of  human  affairs.     We 


•  See  Mwhtim,  E.  H^  Cent,  i 
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ought  never  to  be  satisfied  with  barely  knowing  an 
event,  but  endeavour  to  trace  all  the  circumstances  in 
the  situation  of  things  which  contributed  either  to 
produce  or  facilitate,  to  hasten  or  to  retard  it,  and 
clearly  see  the  manner  of  their  operation ;  by  which 
we  shall  be  better  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  state 
of  political  affairs  in  future  time,  and  take  our  measures 
with  greater  wisdom  and  a  more  reasonable  prospect 
of  success. 

Thus  a  person  who  confines  himself  strictly  to  na- 
tural history  contents  himself  with  giving  a  faithful 
account  of  the  appearances  of  nature ;  but  a  philosopher 
employs  himself  in  observing  the  analogies  of  those 
appearances,  in  order  to  discover  the  general  laws  of 
nature,  and  produce  future  appearances  from  known 
preceding  circumstances. 

In  this  case-  also  the  political  philosopher  has  the 
same  prejudices  to  guard  against  that  philosophers  in 
general  have;  particularly  the  two  extremes  of  sim- 
plicity and  refinement.  Some,  not  considering  the 
vast  variety  there  is  in  the  springs  of  human  conduct, 
are  never  induced  to  go  beyond  one  obvious  reason  of 
a  great  event.  Others  again  assign  so  many  reasons 
for  the  rise  and  fall  of  states,  that  we  are  so  far  from 
wondering  that  they  rose  so  early,  or  fell  so  soon  as 
they  did.  that  we  cannot  help  being  surprised  that  they 
rose  no  earlier,  higher,  or  faster,  and  that  they  fell  no 
lower,  or  sooner,  than  they  did.  When  historians,  like 
Mr.  Hume,  assign  a  great  number  of  reasons  for  every 
political  measure,  there  is  this  advantage  in  it,  that 
though  it  be  highly  improbable  that  all  of  them  should 
have  been  actually  thought  of  at  the  time,  yet,  of  so 
many,  some  would  probably  have  been  attended  to, 
and  have  had  real  weight  with  the  persons  concerned; 
and  the  reader  in  this  case  may  choose  what  causes  he 
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thinks  did  most  probably  contribute  to  bring  about  the 
event  This  method  is  certainly  fairer  and  better  than 
pronouncing  dogmatically  that  this  or  the  other  cir- 
cumstance was  the  true  cause  of  the  event,  when  it 
could  not  have  produced  it  singly,  though  its  operation 
was  necessary  ;  or  when  it  was  the  last  in  operation  of 
a  train  which  gave  birth  to  the  event,  and  in  respect 
of  which  it  was  no  more  than  a  secondary  cause,  and 
therefore  not  so  deserving  of  notice  as  the  primary 
cause. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  make  myself  understood  by  a 
few  examples  of  the  principal  of  these  cases.  Mon- 
tesquieu is  one  of  the  most  excellent  of  all  political 
writers;  but  his  lively  manner  of  expression  is  very  apt 
to  lead  his  readers  into  mistakes,  if  they  do  not  make 
use  of  some  parts  of  his  works  to  explain  others.  Thus 
it  is  too  peremptory  to  say,  as  he  does,  that  the  blood 
of  Lucretia  put  an  end  to  kingly  power  at  Rome*; 
that  the  debtor  appearing  covered- with  wounds  made 
a  change  in  the  form  of  the  republic  ;  that  the  sight  of 
Virginia  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the  decemvirs; 
and  that  a  view  of  the  robe  and  body  of  Caesar  en- 
slaved Rome.  This  is  certainly  ascribing  too  much  to 
spectacles,  without  telling  us  what  was  the  reason 
why  such  spectacles,  in  those  particular  circumstances, 
had  so  much  influence.  For,  as  he  himself  excellently 
observes,  if  a  particular  event,  as  the  loss  of  a  battle, 
be  the  ruin  of  a  state,  there  must  have  been  a  more  ge- 
neral reason  why  the  loss  of  a  battle  would  ruin  it. 
The  same  remark  may  be  applied  here. 

•  He  says  that  "  Sextus,  the  son  of  Tarquin,  by  violating  the  chastity 
of  Lucretia,  took  such  a  step  as  has  seldom  Tailed  to  drive  tyrants  from 
the  cities  over  which  ihey  presided."  Montesquieu  presently  adds,  "  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  death  of  Lucretia  did  no  more  than 
),  accidentally,  the  revolution  which  happened."  See  Oftht  Gmn- 
i  Detention  of  Me  Hommu.  1759.  vol.  i.  p.  3.— Ed. 
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Bolingbroke  excellently  shows,  in  a  familiar  and 
striking  instance,  that  we  must  endeavour  to  look 
farther  than  the  nearest  cause  in  politics.  The  misery 
of  England,  he  says,  under  James  II.,  was  owing  to  his 
bigotry,  that  to' the  exile  of  the  royal  family,  tbfctto 
the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  that  to  the  civil  w&r,  and 
that  to  oppression*. 

Writers  who,  with  so  positive  an  air;  affect  to  as- 
cribe the  greatest  events  to  single  causes  are  very  apt 
to  contradict  themselves  when,  in  separate  parts  of  their 
works,  they  have  occasion  to  speak  of  two  or  more 
causes  which  were  equally  necessary  to  the  event.  Thus 
Montesquieu  says  in  one  place,  that  whatever  Charles 
II.  of  England  meant,  certain  it  is  that  his  conduct  es- 
tablished the  superiority  of  France  in  Europe  ; '  in  an- 
other place,1  that  a  numerous  nobility  without  estates 
has  been  a  great  cause  of  the  grandeur  and  power  of 
France.  But  in.  other  places  he  very  justly  assigns 
other  reasons  for  the  amazing  increase  of  the  French 
power.  And  though  in  the  passage  quoted  abot'e,  he 
seems  to  ascribe  too  much  to  mere  spectacles,  '■  in  "the 
revolutions  of  the  Roman  state  ;  yet  in  his  treatise  on 
the  rise  and  fall  of  that  empire,  he  gives  a  most  judi- 
cious detail  of  many  causes  which  concurred  to  pro- 
duce those  events.  Indeed,  many  circumstances  are 
really  necessary  to  almost  every  event;  and,  as  was 
observed  in  a  former  part  of  this  course,  it  is  very  Use- 
ful to  reflect  on  what  minute  incidents  the  greatest 
events  do  often  absolutely  depend,  notwithstanding 
the  acknowledged  influence  of  general  causes.  I  shall 
just  add  a  few  more  examples  of  this  kind  here  to  those 
mentioned  in  another  view  before. 

Mr.  Hume  observes  that  pope  Clement  VII.  would 

•  Study  <f  History,  let  ii.  1752.  pp.  36, 37.— Ed. 
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probably  have  consented  to  the  divorce  of  Hen.  VIII., 
and  consequently  that  the  Reformation  would  have  been 
prevented  from  taking  place  in  England,  at  least  at 
that  time  and  in  that  manner,  if  a  person  who  carried 
a  particular  letter  from  Henry  to  the  pope  had  not 
been  detained  by  an  unforeseen  accident  beyond  the 
day  appointed  •  Voltaire  somewhere  says,  that  a  stone 
thrown  a  little  harder,  in  a  battle  in  which  Mahomet 
was  stunned  with  a  blow  from  one,  would  have  given 
a  different  turn  to  the  history  of  all  the  East ;  and  that 
a  pair  of  gloves  of  a  particular  fashion,  which  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough  refused  queen  Anne,  and  a  glass 
of  water  which,  by  an  affected,  mistake,  she  let  fall  in 
her  presence  upon  lady  Mashain's  gown,  changed  the 
face  of  affairs  in  Europe.  And  it  is  certain,  notwith- 
itanding  all  the  solid  reasons  which  are  given  for  the 
rise  of  the  French,  and  the  declension  of  the  Spanish 
power  after  the  discovery  of  America,  that  had  Henry 
IV.,  Richlieu,  and  Louis  XIV.  been  Spaniards,  and 
Philip  II.  and  his  successors  been  French,  the  history 
of  those  two  nations,  as  Mr.  Hume  says,  would  have 
been  entirely  reversed. 

Voltaire,  justly  ridiculing  the  manner  in  which  some 
politicians  reason  after  events,  says,  that  "  if  Germany 
in  the  time  succeeding  Charles  V.  had  fallen  to  decay; 
had  the  Turks  invaded  one  part  of  it ;  and  had  the 
other  called  in  foreign  masters  ;  politicians  would  not 
have  failed  to  declare,  that  Germany,  already  torn  in 
pieces  by  intestine  divisions,  could  not  have  subsisted 
uoy  longer ;  and  would  have  demonstrated  from  the 
peculiar  form  of  its  government,  that  the  great  number 
of  its  princes,  and  a  plurality  of  religions,  had  neces- 
tarUy  prepared  the  way  for  its  ruin  and  inevitable 


•  See  Hal.  ch.  m.  A.D.  1534v— Ed. 
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slavery.  And,  indeed/'  he  adds,  "  as  far  as  human 
foresight  could  reach,  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire  were  not  so  obvious." ' 

An  opinion  of  the  profound  policy  of  particular  per- 
sons is  often  the  occasion  of  great  mistakes  with  respect 
to  the  causes  of  important  events'.  How  many  extra- 
vagant things  are  ascribed  to  the  intelligence  and 
schemes  of  Cromwell ;  and  how  absurd  is  the  opinion 
which  was  common  in  France,  that  Richlieu  was  the 
only  person -who  caused  Gustavus  the  Great  to  turn  his 
arms  against  Germany ! 

'  It  is  very  possible  that  the  affairs  of  empires  are  in 
fact  conducted  with  no  deeper  policy,  or  greater  reach 
of  thought,  than  mankind  in  general  exert  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  own  private  affairs ;  only  the  things 
themselves  are  more  important,  and  therefore  make  a 
greater  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  Voltaire  well 
observes,  that  ft  is  not  a  superior  share  of  penetration 
that  makes  statesmen.  All  men  who  have  any  tole- 
rable degree  of  understanding  can  nearly  discern  what 
is  their  interest.  A  common  citizen  of  Amsterdam  or 
Bern,  he  says,  knows  as  much  on  this  head  as  Sejanus, 
Ximenes,  Buckingham,  Richlieu,  or  Mazarine.  This 
is  certain,  that  all  the  capital  events  in  this  world, 
which  have  contributed  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
things  in  general,  all  the  situations  in  human  affairs 
favourable  to  liberty,  virtue,  and  happiness,  were 
brought  about  in  a  manner  independent  of  the  policy, 
the  designs,  or  even  the  wishes,  of  all  human  beings, 
and  must  be  ascribed  wholly  to  the  good  providence 
of  God,  wisely  overruling  the  passions  and  powers  of 
men  to  his  own  benevolent  purposes. 
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Notwithstanding  the  propriety  of  assigning  political 
reasons  for  political  measures,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  where  they  depend  upon  one  person,  or  a  few, 
personal  considerations  enter  very  much  into  them. 
Princes,  though  politicians,  are  still  men.  In  absolute 
monarchies,  and  particularly  in  Eastern  countries, 
almost  every  great  event  is  ascribed  by  the  most  ju- 
dicious historians  to  the  effects  of  private  passions;  and 
queen  Elizabeth,  though,  no  doubt,  she  had  political 
reasons  for  the  unnatural  part  she  acted  towards  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  is  not  without  reason  thought  to  have 
been  determined  to  it,  in  some  measure,  by  her  envy 
of  her  beauty  and  accomplishments. 

It  is  a  good  general  rule,  that  whatever  depends 
upon  a  few  persons  may  often  be  ascribed  to  unknown 
causes,  but  that  what  depends  upon  a  great  number  is 
best  accounted  for  by  determinate  and  known  causes. 
Individuals  may  escape  the  influence  of  general  pas- 
sions, but  multitudes  are  actuated  by  gross  and  sensi 
ble  motives.  Besides,  multitudes  are  not  ashamed  of 
being  governed  by  a  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  whole 
body  ;  whereas  such  motives  may  influence  the  conduct 
of  particular  persons,  as  they  will  not  avow,  and  which 
there  are  no  means  of  discovering. 

We  find  in  Polybius,  that  in  his  time  the  declared 
reasons  of  the  conduct  of  princes  and  states  were  dif- 
ferent from  the  true  motives  of  their  conduct.  But 
even  this  author  could  have  no  conception,  from  any 
thing  he  had  seen,  of  the  great  refinement  of  modern 
politics  in  this  respect.  To  see  the  spirit  of  benevo- 
:e,  tenderness,  equity,  and  honour,  that  appears  in 
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all  our  declarations  of  war,  and  the  manifestos  which 
are  published  upon  entering  an  enemy's  country,  a 
common  reader  would  think  that  the  princes  of  Eu- 
topfe  Were  more  than  men;  but  then  he  wduld  be  sur- 
prised that  wh  fen  all  princes  entertained  those  ieactetkftt 
pacific  sentiments,  they  should  be  obliged  K*  lkvd  re- 
course to  sanguinary  methods  in  order  to  terminate 
their  differences.  He  would  think  that  when  all  jfet- 
tites  concerned  were  so  happily  disposed,  they  would 
bear  every  thing-  from  one  another  rather  than  go  to 

war* 

This  attention  to  the  connexion  of  cause  ahd  effbet 

ought  by  no  means  to  be  confined  to  philosopher!. 
It  is  the  interest  of  the  active  statesman  closely  to 
Study  it  For,  as  Bolingbroke  observes,  the  greii 
benefit  we  ought  to  derive  from  the  study  of  history 
cannot  be  reaped,  unless  we  accustom  ourselves  to 
compare  the  conduct  of  different  governments,  and  to 
observe  the  methods  they  did  pursue,  and  the  mea- 
sures they  might  have  pursufed,  With  the  actual  tea- 
sequences  that  followed  the  one,  and  the  probiMb  tf 
possible  consequences  of  the  other. 

Besides,  in  politics,  as  in  every  other  breach  «f 
study,  all  just  reasoning  on  the  connexion  of  cause 
and  effect  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to  practice. 
A  theory,  or  a  general  rule  of  conduct,  can  oaly  be 
derived  from  the  observation  of  a  train  of  causes  afid 
effects  in  real  life  ;  and  ail  acting  is  at  fondbm  without 
regard  to  some  theory.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  aflt 
*t  all  'without  some  view,  and  thai  view  'directed  by 
some  hypothesis,  to  which  the  event  is  expected  to  cor- 
respond, is  it  not  then  better  to  form  to  ourselves  the 
best  hypothesis  about  human  actions  that  we  can  col- 
lect from  reading  and  observation,  than  to  -act  abso- 
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Intely  at  random  ;  and  is  it  not  better  and  safer  to 
follow  a  more  perfect  theory,  than  a  more  imperfect 
one? 

Thirdly,  there  are  certain  periods  in  the  history  of 
power,  of  knowledge,  and  of  commerce,  which  are  more 
deserving  of  a  close  attention  than  others,  and  these  I 
shall  endeavour  to  point  out  to  you. 

The  first  thing  deserving  in  an  especial  manner  the 
notice  of  a  divine  is  the  connexion  of  sacred  and  pro- 
fane history,  in  the  succession  of  the  four  great 
monarchies,  the  Babylonian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and 
Roman;  in  order  to  sec  the  accomplishment  of  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel  and  John.  The  whole  of  this 
subject  is  treated  very  largely  and  in  a  judicious 
manner  by  Prideaux,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  this 
subject.  Roll  in  and  Bossuet  have  also  taken  parti- 
cular notice  of  it 

Passing  by  ecclesiastical  history,  unless  where  it 
is  particularly  connected  with  civil,  the  next  period 
worthyofour  notice  is  that  which  contains  thehistoryof 
the  Grecian  commonwealths ;  every  stage  of  which  we 
have  so  fine  an  opportunity  of  tracing  in  the  admirable 
Grecian  historians  who  adorned  that  period ;  by 
means  of  which  the  history  of  a  people  so  inconsi- 
derable, with  respect  to  numbers  and  extent  of  territory, 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  all  civilized  nations  and 
ages,  and  will  be  the  subject  of  discourse  and,  of  wri- 
ting lo  the  end  of  the  world,  or  so. long  as  a  taste  for 
knowledg?,  and  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  magnanimity 
shall  subsist.  Here  we  have  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving with  the  greatest  clearness,  and  with  every  va- 
riety of  circumstance,  all  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  a  popular  government,  both  in  their  strug- 
gles for  common  liberty  with  a  foreign  power,  and  in 
their  contests  for  superiority  among  themselves. 
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'    This  period  is  the  more  worthy  of  our  notice  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  resemblance,  it  bears,  though  in 
miniature,  to  the  present  state  of  Europe.     The  power 
both  of  the  Grecian  and  European  states  was  greatly 
increased  in  consequence  of  mutual  emulation  and  do- 
mestic wars ;  but-  whereas  theirs  were  so  obstinate  as 
greatly  to  weaken  one  another,  and  give  a  foreign 
power  an  opportunity  to  crush  them  all ;  Europe  has 
hitherto  only  btfen  exercised  to  the  use  of  arms,  and 
the  power  of  the  whole  has  been  increased  by  the  wan 
which  the  several  states  of  it  have  maintained  with 
one  another.     The  wars  between  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedemonians,  particularly  the  great  Peloponnesian 
war,  which  is  the  subject  of  Thucydides's  history,  af- 
ford an  excellent  lesson  to  the  English  in  their  wan 
with  the  French,  exhibiting  in  the  clearest  light  all  the 
advantages  of  a  maritime  force,  and  the  risk  that  is  run 
by  a  popular  government  (or  a  government  inclining 
to  that  form)  from  aiming  at  extensive  conquests. 


LECTURE    XXXV. 

The  rise  and  declension  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  a 
vast  and  worthy  object  of  contemplation.  For  great 
power  rising  from  low  beginnings,  for  extent  of  empire, 
and  the  duration  of  it,  this  will  probably  be  always 
the  greatest  object  that  universal  history  can  exhibit 
Never  can  we  see  more  clearly  demonstrated  the  ad- 
vantages which  accrue  to  a  people  from  temperance, 
valour,  discipline,  justice,  and  emulation,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  their  history ;  and  never  on  the  theatre  of  this 
world  did  luxury,  a  spint  of  faction,  violence,  and  law- 
less power,  reign  more  uncontrolled  than  when  the 
empire  was  fully  established. 
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No  history  furnishes  so  striking  an  example  how 
incompatible  extensive  empire  is  with  political  liberty, 
or  displays  in  a  more  conspicuous  light  the  wisdom  of 
Divine  Providence,  in  appointing  that  that  form  of  go- 
vernment which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  extensive 
empires  should  be  the  happiest  for  the  subjects  of 
them*.  As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Roman  history, 
were  it  not  for  the  remains  of  the  Grecian  arts  and  sci- 
ences (which  never  entirely  quitted  Constantinople  till 
the  final  dissolution  of  the  empire),  no  history  can  ex- 
hibit a  more  disagreeable  spectacle,  though  it  is  not 
an  useless  one.  For  never  were  revolutions  attended 
with  acts  of  the  basest  treachery,  and  the  most  studied 
cruelty,  more  frequent;  nor  did  any  nation  ever  sink 
lower  into  the  most  despicable  superstition. 

A  less  grand  object  of  contemplation  indeed,  but  a 
more  useful  and  interesting  one  to  the  northern  inha- 
bitants of  Europe,  is  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  empire 
by  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  Franks,  and  other  north- 
ern nations,  and  their  settlement  in  those  parts  of  it  in 
which  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  Euro- 
pean monarchies,  with  their  laws  and  customs  ante- 
cedent to  their  migrations.  In  them  will  be  found  the 
stamina  of  the  constitutions  of  the  several  European 
governments,  and  of  the  several  systems  of  laws  now 
in  force.  From  that  period  every  kingdom  held  on  in 
a  regular  but  separate  progress  of  internal  changes  and 
revolutions,  till  about  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
when  the  power  of  the  greater  barons  (derived  from 
the  feudal  institutions)  was  broken  in  different  mau- 

*  It  b  very  possible,  however,  that  when  the  theory  of  government 
dull  be  better  understood  (to  which  the  experience  of  the  present  times 
will  greatly  contribute),  countries  of  the  greatest  eitent  may  be  governed 
as  well  in  the  form  of  a  republic  ;is  in  that  of  an  absolute  monarchy.  A 
judicious  system  of  representation  would  seem  capable  of  removing  all 
the  difficulties  thai  could  occur  in  the  case.— Amcr.  Edition. 
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ners,  and  with  different  consequences,  in  several  of  the 
principal  states  of  Europe. 

From  this  time,  domestic  tranquillity  being,  in  a 
good  measure  secured,  and  power  being.  lodged  in 
fewer  hands,  the  ambition  of  princesbegan  tp  awake, 
and  consequently  systems  of  politics  began  to  extend 
themselves,  so  that  the  most  distant  connexions  of 
kingdoms  and  nations  took  place.  The  balance  of 
power  was  then  more  attended  to,  and  nothing  which 
could  throw  the  least  weight  into  the  scale,  though  si- 
tuated in  the  remotest  part  of  Europe,  or  even  in  still 
more  distant  parts  of  the  world,  was  overlooked. 

There  was  likewise  a  concurrence  of  a  variety  of 
other  circumstances  which  contributed  to  render  this 
part  of  history  particularly  illustrious,  and  wore  dis- 
tinguishable, as  a  period^  than  any  other  in  the  whole 
course  of  history,  according  to  the  ideas  of  Boling- 
brqke,  who  defines  a  period  in  history  to  be  "the 
commencement  of  a  new  situation,  new  interests,  new 
maxims,  and  new  manners." 

About  this  time  the  invention  of  gunpowder*  made 
an  entire  but  gradual  revolution  in  the  whole  system 
of  war,  which  rendered  it  more  complex  as  a  science 
than  it  had  ever  been  before;  so  that  former  battles 
had  been,  comparatively  speaking,  little  more  than  the 
fighting  of  wild  beasts,  in  which  force  is  qf  more  con* 
sequence  than  skill.  Commerce  became  vastly  more 
extensive ;  the  naval  power  of  Europe  greatly  in- 
creased, in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  a  passage 
round  .the  .Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
of  America  by  the  Spaniards,  with  the  planting  of 
BiVWKftn  qolonies  in  those  new  discovered  worlds- 

*  By  <Swartz  of  Cologne,  1400.  First  made  in  England  1561. .  Ofi 
the  discovery  and  concealment  of  the  invention  by  Roger  Sboftn,  wbb 
died  1299,  see  Bittg  Brit.  i.  430,  Note  P.— Ed. 
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About  tbis  time  also  happened  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks,  which  was  attended  with  the 
flight  of  several  men  of  learning  into  Italy,  who  pro- 
moted the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe:  an  event  which 
contributed  greatly  to  break  the  prodigious  power  of 
the  pope,  and  to  hasten  the  RelWmution.  Now  also 
manufactures  began  to  be  multiplied,  the  arts  of  life 
were  brought  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection,  luxury 
was  beyoud  conception  increased  ;  and  at  this  time  po- 
liteness and  humanity  are  improved  to  such  a  degree 
as  distinguishes  the  present  race  of  Europeans  from 
their  ancestors,  almost  as  much  as  men  in  general  are 
distinguished  from  brute  beasts.  I  may  add,  that  in 
consequence  of  these  improvements,  happiness  is 
vastly  increased,  and  this  part  of  the  world  is  now  a 
paradise  in  comparison  with  what  it  was. 

Every  circumstance  which  contributed  to  bring 
about  this  remarkable  and  happy  change  certainly  de- 
serves the  attention  of  a  politician,  a  philosopher,  and 
a  man.  For  the  events  of  this  period  are  of  more  use 
than  any  thing  that  the  whole  field  of  history  fur- 
nishes, to  account  for  present  appearances,  which  is  na- 
turally the  first  thing  which  excites  our  curio$ity,  and 
engages  our  speculation.  Jxlit  qui  politic  7-erum  cog- 
notccre  causes. 

I  shall  just  mention  the  principal  of  those  states 
which  have  since  appeared  the  most  formidable  to  the 
liberties  of  Europe.  Spain,  which  first  rose  to  so 
dangerous  a  height,  made  no  figure  till  the  union  of 
the  two  crowns  of  Castile  and  Leon,  about  the  tune 
above  mentioned;  when  the  discovery  of  America,  the 
politics  of  Ferdinand  and  Charles  V.,  and  the  conquest 
of  Portugal,  advanced  that  nation  to  he  by  far  the  most 
widerable  power  in  Europe;    but  which  the  absurd 
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politics  of  Philip  II.  and  the  weakness  of  his  succes- 
sors reduced  to  its  former  insignificance. 

France  had  no  opportunity  of  showing  itself  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  before  the  reign  of  Louis  XL    Till 
that  time,  its  princes  were  wholly  employed  either  in 
recovering  their  dismembered  country  from  the  Eng- 
lish, or  in  their  struggles  with  their  own  nobles.     Also 
the  superior  power  and  politics  of  Spain  prevented  the 
French  from  appearing  with  that  prodigious  lustre 
with  which  they  were  distinguished  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  for  which,  however,  they  were  prepared 
by  their  expeditions  into  Italy,  by  their  contests  with 
Germany,  and  by  their  own  civil  wars.     Since  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  affairs  of  France  were  veiy 
sensibly  upon  the  decline #. 

The  history  of  the  northern  crowns  likewise  deserves 
little  attention  till  about  the  same  period.  Before 
Frederic  I.  was  elected  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  and 
that  wonderful  revolution  which  Gustavus  I.  brought 
about  in  Sweden,  the  history  of  those  crowns  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  confused  rhapsody  of  events,  in 
which  the  rest  of  Europe  had  little  concern. 

Russia  was  hardly  so  much  as  known  to  the  rest  of 
Europe t  till  the  important  reign  of  Peter  the  Great; 
and  Prussia,  which  is  now  one  of  the  first  powers  in 
Europe,  had  no  being,  as  we  may  say,  till  within  the 
memory  of  man. 

The  whole  of  this  period  Bolingbroke  says  may 

*  Till  the  late  revolution,  when  the  whole  power  and  all  the  resources 
of  the  nation  being  suddenly  called  forth,  it  has  proved  itself  more  formi- 
dable than  ever. — Amer.  Edition. 

f  Camden  mentions  the  arrival  in  England  in  1567  of  two  ambassadors 
"  from  that  most  potent  emperour  John  Basilides,  emperour  of  Bmas 
and  MoMcoviojvnth  rich  furrs  of  sables,  luserns,  and  others,  which  at  that 
time,  and  in  former  ages,  were  in  great  request  amongst  the  English,  both 
for  their  ornament  and  wholesomeness."   Hist,  of  Elii.  1675.  p.102.— Ei . 
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be  commodiously  divided  into  three  parts,  forming 
three  lesser  periods  in  politics;  the  first  from  the 
1 5th  to  the  I6th  century,  the  second  from  thence  to 
the  Pyrenean  treaty,  and  the  third  from  thence  to  his 
own  times.  The  ambition  of  Charles  V.  and  the  bi- 
gotry of  Philip  II.,  lie  says,  were  the  object  of  the  first ; 
the  ambition  of  Ferdinand  II.  and  III.  the  object  of 
the  second  ;  and  the  opposition  to  the  growing  power 
of  France  was  the  object  of  the  third.  For  by  the 
Pyrenean  treaty  not  only  was  the  superiority  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  over  the  house  of  Austria  completed 
and  confirmed,  but  the  great  design  of  uniting  the  Spa- 
nish and  French  monarchies  under  the  former  was 
laid. 

During  all  the  period  which  intervened  between 
Charlemagne  (in  whose  time  the  European  states  first 
began  to  settle  into  some  tolerable  form,  after  the  con- 
fusion attending  the  migrations  of  the  northern  nations) 
and  the  period  above  mentioned,  namely,  about  the 
end  of  the  15th  century,  Germany  (next  to  the  ex- 
orbitant power  of  the  popes  in  temporal  as  well  as  ec- 
clesiatical  affairs)  would  make  the  greatest  figure  in  the 
eye  of  a  person  unconnected  with  any  particular  coun- 
try in  Europe.  Butindeed  Europe  itself  during  all  that 
period  would  scarce  attract  the  notice  of  a  spectator  of 
the  affairs  of  men,  who  had  no  European  connexions. 
For  several  centuries  before  and  after  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  Asia  exhibited  the  most  inviting  spec- 
tacle ;  namely,  from  the  rise  of  the  Saracens  in  the 
7th  century,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Turkish 
empire  by  the  taking  of  Constantinople.  For  rapid 
and  extensive  conquests,  following  close  upon  one 
another,  nothing  in  history  can  be  compared  to  the 
successive  victories  of  the  Saracens  under  their  first 
caliphs  ;  those  of  the  Tartars  under  Jenghis  Khan  and 
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Tiraur  Bek,  commonly  called  Tamerlane;  and  of  the 
Turks  till  they  'were  checked  by  the  roe  x>f  >the 
European  powers  in  the  circumstances  above  mm* 
tioned. 


LECTURE   XXXVI. 

The  earlier  periods  in  the  English  History '..are  the 
conquest  of  the  island  by  .the  Romans,  our  subjection 
to  the  Saxons,  the  dissolution  of  the  heptarchy,  the 
reign  of  Alfred,  and  the  Norman  Cooquest,.  by  which 
the  feudal  tenures  were  established,  and  the  wboleisy- 
stem  of  the  feudal  law  completed.  Thence  our  atten- 
tion is  drawjx  to  the  gradual  declension  of  that  system 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  especially  the  wort 
effectual -blow  that  was  given  to  the.  tottering  remains 
of  it  in  th#&  apd  the  following  reigns,  Attended  with 
the  extension  of  our  commerce,  the  increase  of  our  w 
val  force,  and  the  growing  power  of  the  Commons,  wfeo 
availed  themselves  of  every  alteration  in  the  laws, and 
constitution  of  the  country.  Thence  we  are  Jed  to 
view  the  ineffectual  opposition  which  our  imprudent 
princes  of  the  family  of  Stewart  made  to  tbe  power  of 
thq  people,  till  it  ended  in  a  temporary  dissolution  of 
the  monarchy,  and  absolute  anarchy  and  confusion. 
Monarchy,  however,  was  restored  again  with  Charles 
II. ;  in  whose  reign  almost  all  the  remains  of  the  feudal 
system,  except  the  forms  of  law,  were  abolished  by  act 
of  parliament 

But  the  most  important  period  in  our  history  is  that 
of  the  revolution  under  king  William.  Then  it  was 
that  our  constitution,  after  many  fluctuations,  and  fre- 
quent struggles  for  power  by  the  different  members  of 
it  (several  of  them  attended  with  vast  effusion  of  bloexj)* 
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s  finally  settled.  A  revolution  so  remarkable,  and 
;ndcd  with  such  happy  consequences,  had  perhaps 

parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world,  till  the  still 
re  remarkable  revolutions  that  have  lately  taken 
.ce  in  America  and  France.  This  it  was,  as  Mr. 
line  says,  that  cutoff  all  pretensions  to  power  founded 
hereditary  right;  when  a  prince  was  chosen  who 
:eived  the  crown  on   express  conditions,  and  found 

authority  established  on  the  same  bottom  with  the 
vileges  of  the  people  ;  so  that  there  have  been  no 
ferences  between  our  kings  and  parliament  since, 
leed  all  the  danger  we  have  reason  to  apprehend 
ce  that  period  seems  to  be  from  the  aid  which  the 
rliament  itself  may  be  induced,  by  indirect  methods, 
give  the  court,  to  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
aple. 
The  history  of  Scotland  is  hardly  worth  the  notice  of 

Englishman  till  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the 
rod  which  is  excellently  treated  by  Dr.  Robertson. 
The  remarkable  periods  in  the  history  of  the  arts 
d  sciences  are  first  that  of  Greece,  which  was  in  its 
:atest  glory  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
s  age  excelled  in  architecture,  sculpture,  poetry, 
kjuence,  and  metaphysical  philosophy.  It  alsopro- 
ced  many  excellent  writers,  whose  works  have 
satly  contributed  to  civilize  and  polish  all  ages  and 
tions,  which  ever  after  arrived  at  any  degree  of  re- 
ement. 

When  the  Grecian  orators  began  to  fail,  the  arts  and 
eoces,  conducted  by  the  Grecian  masters,  took  up 
;ir  residence  for  a  short  space  of  time  at  Rome, 
mely,  about  the  end  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
I  a  little  after  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  though  ar- 
itecture  and  statuary  were  in  their  greatest  perfec- 
m  during  the  reign  of  Trajan.     The  Roman  arts  and 
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sciences  Were  the  same  that  had  flourished  in  Greece, 
to  which  they  retired  again  after  the  expiration  of  the 
Augustan  age;  and  the  remains  of  this  kind  of  learn- 
ing at  length  took  up  their  residence  at  Constanti- 
nople. A  few  learned  men  being  obliged  to  fly  from 
this  city  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  took  refuge 
in  Italy,  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century, 
where  they  were  received,  protected,  and  encouraged 
by  the  house  of  Medici  *,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
revive  a  taste  for  the  learning  and  sciences  they 
brought  with  them  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe. 

"While  the  small  remains  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
were  confined  within  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  all 
the  rest  of  Europe  was  involved  in  the  most  deplorable 
ignorance  and  barbarity;  except  that  faint  glimmer- 
ings of  learning  were  still  to  be  found  in  the  cloisters 
of  the  monks,  the  only  safe  asylum  it  had  in  those  ages 
of  violence  and  confusion. 

But  while  so  little  attention  was  given  to  matters  of 
science  in  Europe,  their  former  seat,  they  were  culti- 
vated with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  considerable 
success  where  they  were  least  expected,  namely,  by 
the  successors  of  the  eastern  conquerors  above  mn- 
tioned.  The  Saracens,  by  their  conquest  of  Egypt  and 
several  territories  of  the  Greek  empire  in  Asia,  became 
at  length  enamoured  of  their  sciences,  and  translated 
almost  all  their  valuable  writings,  particularly  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  into  their  own  language. 

The  later  Greeks  had  likewise  many  alchemical 
writers,  from  whom  the  Saracens  acquired  a  taste  for 
that  study,  and  for  natural  philosophy.  From  the 
people  of  India  it  is  supposed  they  borrowed  the  nine 

*  Who,  as  well  as  a  few  others  before  their  time,  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  application  to  polite  literature,  and  the  pains  they  took  to 
recover  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. — Amer.    -■— - 
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digits  in  arithmetic.  However,  they  applied  dili- 
gently to  the  mathematical  sciences  and  astronomy. 
They  composed  tables  for  the  purpose  of  calculation, 
and  the  rudiments  of  algebra  were  their  own  inven- 
tion. They  also  made  considerable  proficiency  in  me- 
dicine and  anatomy;  and  their  poets  and  historians 
were  numerous  and  excellent  in  their  kinds. 

These  sciences,  as  has  been  the  fate  of  science  al- 
most universally,  were  both  extended  with  their  con- 
quests, and  adopted  by  their  conquerors.  The  Tar- 
tars, a  barbarous  and  untractable  people,  adopted  both 
their  religion  and  their  learning,  in  which,  so  long  as 
their  empire  continued,  they  distinguished  themselves, 
though  not  so  much  as  the  people  whom  they  had  sub- 
dued, and  who  had  instructed  them. 

But  what  is  most  memorable  in  the  learning  of  the 
Saracens  is,  that  it  was  brought  by  them  (by  the  way 
of  Spain)  into  Christendom,  and  excited  a  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  particularly  a  considerable  application 
to  medicine,  chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy,  long 
before  the  Greek  fugitives  from  Constantinople  pro- 
moted a  taste  for  eloquence  and  the  belles-lettres. 

The  Saracens  occasioned  the  revival  of  the  Aristo- 
telian philosophy  in  Europe,  which  no  person  had  the 
courage  to  controvert  before  Gassendi  and  Descartes, 
who  died  about  the  time  that  Newton  was  born.  In 
his  time,  however,  the  foundations  of  the  true  philo- 
sophy were  laid  by  lord  Bacon,  the  work  was  prose- 
cuted with  much  assiduity  by  Boyle,  and  carried  by 
Newton  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection. 

The  chief  reason  why  knowledge  is  prodigionsly 
more  diffused  among  all  ranks  of  men  in  the  present 
age,  as  well  as  carried  to  a  much  greater  height  than  it 
ever  was  in  any  former,  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  which  first  appeared  in  Holland 
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and  Germany  about  the  year  1450,  a  little  before  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks*  This  art  mul- 
tiplies books  to  a  degree  of  which  the  ancients  could 
have  formed  no  idea,  and  at  very  little  expence ;  where- 
as, in  former  ages,  learning  was  necessarily  confined 
to  the  wealthy.  This  circumstance  accounts  for  the 
greater  proportion  of  authors  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life 
among  the  ancients  than  among  the  moderns;  but  then 
it  was  a  much  greater  chance  with  them  than  with  us, 
that  a  genius  for  learning  might  arise  who  would  never 
have  it  in  his  power  to  come  at  the  necessary  material* 
for  improvement  in  science. 

The  first  dawning  of  polite  taste  in  composition  ajv 
peared  in  Provence,  about  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
which  expeditions  furnished  a  fine  subject  for  poetry. 
From  Provence  it  passed  into  Italy,  where  it  flourished 
under  the  protection  of  the*  Italian  princes  and  states, 
more  especially  the  Florentines,  an  industrious,  rich, 
enterprizing,  and  free  people,  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore the  taking  of  Constantinople,  as  is  evident  from 
the  history  and  writings  of  Petrarch.  Together  with 
the  belles-lettres,  the  Italians  excelled  in  music,  paintr 
ing,  and  architecture.  From  them  these  arts  and  sci- 
ences passed  into  France.  This  nation,  however,  was 
much  behind  the  English  in  poetry  and  the  belles- 
lettres  in  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  but  far 
outstripped  us  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  They  were, 
however,  far  behind  us  in  the  more  manly  studies  of 
the  mathematics  and  philosophy.  Of  the  present 
times  I  say  nothing.  The  generous  emulation  by 
which  we  are  actuated  can  only  produce  good  effects. 

It  is  needless,  indeed,  to  say  any  thing  more  of  the 
progress  which  the  arts  and  sciences  have  made  in 
the  last  age,  when  I  propose  no  more,  in  this  place, 
than  just  to  point  out  the  greater  periods  in  which  par- 
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ticular  attention  hath  been  paid  to  them.  It  may  not 
be  improper,  however,  before  I  close  this  subject,  just 
to  mention  the  Chinese;  who  from  the  earliest  anti- 
quity attained  to  a  mediocrity  in  almost  all  the  sciences, 
beyond  which,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  peculiarities 
of  their  language*,  they  seem  incapable  of  advancing. 
Being  so  remote  from  us,  they  contributed  nothing 
to  enlighten  these  parts  of  the  world,  and  their  at- 
tachment to  their  own  classical  books,  customs,  and 
the  honour  of  their  own  nation,  is  so  great,  that  it  is 
not  probable  they  will  ever  receive  much  advantage 
from  European  discoveries. 


LECTURE    XXXVII. 

If  we  would  mark  the  several  periods  and  countries 
in  which  manufactures  and  commerce  have  flourished, 
we  must  follow  the  course  of  the  arts,  which  commerce 
has  always  accompanied,  and  in  a  great  measure  that 
of  power,  which  seldom  fails  to  attend  it ;  and  the  pro- 
gress of  all  the  three  has  been  from  east  to  west,  begin- 
ning near  the  land  of  Palestine. 

The  first  people  who  were  induced  by  their  situation 
to  apply  to  arts  and  commerce  were  those  who  inha- 
bited the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Arabic  Gulf, 
so  convenient  for  transporting  goods  from  the  Indies; 
though  it  is  most  probable  that  goods  were  first  car- 
ried by  land  on  camels.     These  people  were  the  Ara- 


•  "  The  arbitrary  characters  df  the  Chinese  are  80,000,  20,000  of 
which  are  reported  to  be  suflicient  for  common  use.  It  is  said  that  many 
of  the  learned  understand  only  40,000,  and  that  the  most  learned  are 
■eldom  acquainted  with  more  than  60,000."  Dr.  Kippis's  Note  to  "  Lec- 
tures on  the  Theory  of  Language,"  in  Priestley's  Worki,  vol.  jxiii.  pp.  138, 
139.— Erf. 
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bians  or  Ishmaelites,  and  especially  the  Edomites. 
Their  trade  was  chiefly  with  Egypt,  which  hy  that 
means  grew  rich  and  populous. 

Upon  the  conquest  of  Idumea  by  David,  the  scat- 
tered remains  of  that  industrious  people  fled  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  where,  as  sir  Isaac 
Newton  conjectures,  they  took  Sidon,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  built  Tyre ;  which  being  found  more  commo- 
diously  situated  for  traffic,  presently  became  more  fa- 
mous than  its  mother  country.  The  Tyrians  finding 
an  immense  vent  for  their  commodities  along  all  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  among  people  who 
had  just  begun  to  be  civilized  (and  whom  their  inter- 
course with  them,  more  than  any  other  circumstance, 
contributed  to  civilize),  grew  rich,  populous,  and  power- 
ful to  an  incredible  degree;  and  notwithstanding  they 
were  subdued  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  they  were  only 
driven  from  the  continent :  for  they  built  a  city  equal, 
or  superior,  to  the  former,  on  an  island  opposite  to  it, 
where  they  continued  their  commerce  with  the  same 
advantages,  till  they  were  finally  subdued  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

Before  this  fatal  event,  the  Tyrians  had  founded 
many  colonies  on  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa,  par- 
ticularly Carthage,  which  by  the  intimate  connexion 
it  always  kept  up  with  its  mother  country,  and  the  free 
access  the  Carthaginians  had  to  the  remoter  parts  of 
Europe,  grew  to  a  far  greater  height  of  opulence  and 
power  than  commerce  had  ever  advanced  any  nation 
before  it. 

The  taking  of  Tyre  removed  the  seat  of  the  same 
commerce  to  Alexandria,  where  the  Ptolemies  were 
great  encouragers  of  commerce,  and  found  their  ad- 
vantage in  it:  for  the  produce  of  the  customs  of 
Alexandria  is  said  to  have  been  two  millions  of  our 
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money  annually.  Alexandria  maintained  the  same 
rank  in  point  of  trade  and  commerce  during  the  earlier 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  yielded  to  Constan- 
tinople on  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
that  place.  At  Constantinople  the  riches  acquired  by 
commerce  long  preserved  the  remains  of  that  power 
which  had  a  very  different  origin. 

During  the  ravages  committed  by  the  northern  bar- 
barians in  their  invasion  of  the  Roman  empire,  two 
rival  states,  Venice  and  Genoa,  rose  from  the  most  in- 
considerable beginnings,  and  by  their  commerce  with 
Constantinople  and  Alexandria  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  western  states  of  Europe  on  the  other,  arrived  at 
immense  riches  and  power;  so  as  to  be  a  match  for 
the  Turks  when  they  had  put  an  end  to  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan  empire. 

Within  this  period,  viz.  in  the  13th  century,  the 
business  of  exchange  and  banking  was  begun  by  the 
Lombards  and  Jews;  an  invention  of  infinite  advan- 
tage to  the  trading  part  of  the  world,  which  was  now 
become  very  extensive.  For  before  this  time,  com- 
merce had  made  considerable  progress  westwards,  and 
many  towns  in  Germany,  England,  the  Low  Countries, 
and  France,  called  the  Hanse  towns,  entered  into  a 
league  for  carrying  on  a  very  extensive  commerce, 
which  they  did  with  vast  advantage,  till  their  haugh- 
tiness and  warlike  enterprises  gave  umbrage  to  the 
powers  of  Europe,  and  engaged  them  to  put  an  end  to 
their  confederacy. 

Venice  and  Genoa  were  ruined  in  part  by  their  mu- 
tual jealousy  and  wars ;  but  what  diverted  almost  the 
whole  course  of  trade  out  of  its  former  channel,  and 
makes  the  most  remarkable  revolution  in  the  whole 
history  of  commerce,  was  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to 
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the  East  Indies  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  of  America  by  the  Spaniards.  These 
discoveries  they  were  enabled  to  make  by  means  of 
the  compass,  which  then  first  began  to  be  applied  to 
navigation ;  though  that  property  of  the  loadstone,  on 
which  the  use  of  it  depends,  had  been  known  a  con- 
siderable time  before. 

For  about  a  century  and  a  half  these  were  the  only 
considerable  naval  powers  in  the  world ;  but  the  arro- 
gance and  ambition  of  the  Spaniards  after  the  conquest 
of  Portugal,  excited  the  hatred  and  industry  of  the 
Dutch  and  English.  The  former  first  became  a  free, 
then  a  commercial,  and  then,  in  a  remarkably  short 
space  of  time,  a  rich  and  potent  state,  much  superior 
to  their  former  masters.  The  English  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  began  to  follow  their  footsteps ;  and  by  a 
steady  perseverance,  and  the  help  of  many  natural  ad- 
vantages, they  have  been  continually  increasing  their 
commerce  and  naval  force,  till  it  is  at  this  day  far  su* 
perior  to  that  of  the  Dutch,  or  that  of  any  other  state 
in  the  world. 

The  success  of  the  Dutch  and  English  has  excited 
all  the  states  of  Europe,  in  proportion  to  their  abili- 
ties and  opportunities,  to  engage  in  commerce.  This 
emulation  has  raised  such  a  spirit  of  industry,  pro- 
moted so  many  new  manufactures,  occasioned  the 
establishment  of  so  many  new  colonies  in  all  parts  of 
the  known  world,  and  brought  such  an  amazing  acces- 
sion of  riches  and  power  to  the  states  of  Europe  in 
general,  as  must  have  appeared  incredible  but  a  few 
centuries  ago.  And  little  did  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  imagine  that  the  divisi  toto  orbe  BrUaniu, 
and  the  poor  barbarous  and  ignorant  neighbouring 
nations,  would  ever  make  the  figure  they  now  do,  and 
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go  so  infinitely  beyond  whatever  they  had  attained  to 
in  respect  to  science,  commerce,  riches,  power,  and  I 
may  add,  happiness. 

As  to  the  commerce  of  England,  though  it  was  by 
no  means  inconsiderable  in  several  periods  of  the 
more  early  part  of  our  history,  that  were  particularly 
favourable  to  it,  and  though  it  was  encouraged  by 
several  of  our  wiser  princes  in  those  times,  yet,  till  the 
period  in  which  1  have  introduced  the  mention  of  it, 
it  never  was  so  considerable  as  to  deserve  being  taken 
notice  of  in  this  very  general  view  of  the  progress  and 
revolutions  of  commerce. 


LECTURE    XXXVIII. 

Lastly,  every  thing  is  worthy  of  the  attention  both 
of  a  philosophical  and  apolitical  reader  of  history  which 
can  contribute  to  make  a  people  happy  at  home,  for- 
midable abroad,  or  increase  their  numbers  ;  because  a 
numerous,  a  secure,  and  a  happy,  society  is  the  object 
of  all  human  policy. 

This  view  opens  a  new  field  of  the  most  important 
objects  of  attention  to  a  reader  of  history,  which  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  I  should  consider  very  minutely.  I 
think,  however,  that  I  shall  not  fulfil  my  engagement  to 
point  out  the  proper  objects  of  attention  to  a  reader  of  his- 
tory (which  implies  that  I  should  demonstrate  the  things 
I  point  out  to  be  proper  objects  of  attention),  unless  I  ex- 
plain the  great  leading  principles  of  wise  policy,  in  an 
account  of  those  circumstances  which  contribute  to  the 
flourishing  state  of  societies,  and  the  mutual  connexions 
and  influences  of  those  circumstances.  Indeed,  the 
bare  mention  of  them  will  in  some  measure  answer  my 
purpose,  as  it  will  make  the  reader  attend  to  the  things 
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I  point  out,  as  of  principal  consequence  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  society,  and  observe  their  effects  in  the 
course  of  his  reading,  which  certainly  leads  to  the 
best  practical  use  that  can  be  made  of  this  study. 

Of  all  the  things  which  contribute  to  the  domestic 
happiness  and  security  of  states,  Government,  with 
the  various  forms  of  it,  is  the  first  that  offers  itself  to 
our  notice,  and  this  is  in  fact  the  most  striking  object 
in  every  history.  To  this,  therefore,  and  to  every  cir- 
cumstance relating  to  it,  a  reader  of  history  ought  par 
ticularly  to  attend. 

Man  is  social  beyond  any  other  animal,  and  the  con- 
nexions which  men  are  disposed  to  form  with  one 
another  are  infinitely  more  various  and  extensive ;  be- 
cause they  are  capable  of  doing  much  more  for  one 
another  than  any  other  animals  are.  The  principle 
which  leads  men  to  form  themselves  into  those  larger 
societies  which  we  call  states,  is  the  desire  of  securing 
the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  possessions.  With- 
out this,  the  weak  would  always  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
strong,  and  the  ignorant  of  the  crafty.  But  by  means 
of  government  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  the  whole 
community  may  be  applied  to  redress  private  wrongs, 
as  well  as  to  repel  a  foreign  invader. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  proper  use  of  so- 
ciety (or  that  which  we  may  suppose  a  number  of 
persons,  at  first  unconnected  together,  and  of  course  at 
the  mercy  of  their  neighbours,  would  first  think  of,  in 
forming  a  society)  is  any  thing  more  than  mere  secu- 
rity. But  as  they  would  soon  find,  when  thus  united, 
that  it  was  in  their  power  to  derive  much  positive  ad- 
vantage from  their  union,  this  may  also  be  considered 
as  a  just  end  of  society.  The  danger,  and  it  is  a  very 
great  one,  is,  lest  by  aiming  at  too  much  positive  ad- 
vantage, great  numbers  may  be  deprived  even  of  that 
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negative  advantage  which  they  first  proposed  to  them- 
selves, viz.  security  from  injury  and  oppression,  so 
that  they  shall  be  more  incommoded  than  benefited  by 
the  connexion.  It  may  even  happen  that  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  community,  and  ultimately  the  whole  of  it, 
may  make  such  regulations  as,  instead  of  being  useful, 
may  eventually  be  the  cause  of  much  evil  to  them. 
For  societies  of  men,  as  well  as  individuals,  not  being 
omniscient,  may  not  consult  the  best  for  themselves, 
but  miss  of  the  very  advantage  they  aim  at,  and  by  the 
very  means  by  which  they  think  to  gain  it. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  power  of  government  was 
confined  not  only  to  those  things  in  which  the  whole 
society  are  interested,  but  to  those  in  which  the  power 
of  the  whole  can  be  brought  to  act  to  the  most  advan- 
tage, as  in  defence  from  external  injuries,  which  neces- 
sarily requires  union ;  administering  justice,  which  re- 
quires impartiality,  and  in  which  the  parties  themselves 
axe  not  to  be  trusted ;  as  also  in  erecting  some  public 
works,  and  forming  public  institutions,  useful  to  the 
whole  and  to  posterity. 

Since  all  men  naturally  wish  to  be  at  liberty  to  serve 
themselves  in  things  in  which  others  are  not  concerned, 
and  the  good  of  the  whole  is  the  great  rule  by  which 
every  thing  relating  to  society  ought  to  be  regulated, 
it  is  evidently  desirable  that  recourse  should  not  be 
had  to  the  power  of  the  society,  exceptwhere  it  can  be 
applied  with  advantage  ;  and  since  experience  is  our 
best  guide  in  things  of  so  complex  a  nature  as  the  in- 
terests of  large  bodies  of  men,  it  is  most  adviseable  to 
leave  every  man  at  perfect  liberty  to  serve  himself,  till 
some  actual  inconvenience  be  found  to  result  from  it. 

As  there  are  cases  in  which  numbers  can  easily, 
and  conveniently,  assist  individuals,  so  there  are  others 
in  which  particular  individuals  are  best  qualified  to 
assist  numbers.     In  the  former  cases  there  is,  therefore, 
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a  propriety  in  the  interference  of  government,  but  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  latter ;  and  in  this  class  we  must 
rank  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  investigation  of 
truth,  and  the  progress  of  knowledge,  as  medicine, 
philosophy,  theology,  &c,  and  every  thing  in  practice 
depending  upon  them,  in  which  any  number  of  the 
society  may  voluntarily  join  without  disturbing  other* 
The  reason  is,  that  in  every  thing  of  this  nature,  in- 
genious and  speculative  individuals  will  always  be  the 
first  to  make  discoveries,  and  it  will  require  time  to 
communicate  them  to  the  rest.     Consequently,  if  the 
present  opinions  and  practices  of  the  majority  of  any 
society  were  imposed  upon  all  the  rest,  no  improvements 
could  ever  take  place  ;  and  the  most  ingenious  mem- 
bers of  the  community, — those  who  would  be  the  best 
qualified  to  serve  it,  by  adding  to  the  general  stock  of 
knowledge, — would  always  be  subject  to  be  distressed, 
and  to  have  their  generous  endeavours  thwarted,  by  the 
interference  of  the  more  bigoted  part  of  the  community, 
whose  prejudices,  against  what  would  ultimately  be 
for  their  own  advantage,  might  in  time  be  overcome, 
provided  that  perfect  liberty  was  given  to  all  persons 
to  speculate,  and  to  act  as  they  should  judge  proper. 
Different  schemes  would  then  be  proposed  by  different 
persons.     The  society  would  have  the  benefit  of  all 
the  experiments  they  would  make  ;  and  that  scheme 
would  at  length  be  generally  and  universally  adopted, 
which  should  appear  to.be  most  conducive  to  the  good 
of  the  whole. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  most  valuable  rights  of  men,  as 
individuals,  and  the  most  important  to  the  state  itself, 
is  that  of  giving  their  opinions,  and  endeavouring  to 
inform  others,  where  either  their  own  interest,  or  that 
of  the  public,  is  concerned.  It  is  the  only  method  of 
collecting  and  increasing  the  wisdom  of  the  nation.  It 
is  therefore  for  the  interest  of  the  whole  that,  in  a  state 
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of  society,  every  man  retain  Lis  natural  powers  of 
speaking,  writing,  and  publishing  his  sentiments  on  all 
subjects,  especially  in  proposing  new  forms  of  govern- 
ment, and  censuring  those  who  abuse  any  public  trust. 
It  is  the  easiest  and  best  method  of  checking  abuses. 
Persons  may  certainly  do  mischief  by  this,  as  well  as 
by  every  other  power  of  doing  good ;  but  it  will  be 
sufficiently  checked,  if  every  man  be  punished  for  any 
injury  that  he  can  be  proved  to  have  done  by  it  to 
others  in  his  property,  good  name,  Sec.  But  if  this 
restriction  extend  to  his  public  character  and  the 
emoluments  of  public  offices,  the  great  use  of  liberty 
of  speech  and  of  writing  will  be  prevented.  If  any 
person  be  traduced  as  apublic  officer,  let  him  vindicate 
himself  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  was  injured,  or 
employ  his  friends  to  do  it.  He  has  the  same  access 
to  the  public  opinion  that  other  persons  have,  and  he 
ought  to  be  content  with  it. 

Of  those  services  in  which  it  is  useful  for  numbers 
to  give  their  aid  to  individuals,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
all  of  them  should  be  performed  by  the  whole  society, 
some  of  those  services  being  more  conveniently  per- 
formed by  a  particular  part  of  it.  Thus  a  public  road, 
or  bridge,  may  be  most  conveniently  made  by  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  is  wanted  ;  but  the  power  of  the  state 
may  be  necessary  to  compel  the  inhabitants  of  that 
district  to  do  it,  or  to  direct  the  mode  in  which  it 
should  be  done  ;  whether,  for  example,  by  a  general 
contribution,  or  by  tolls  upon  the  use  of  the  road  or 
bridge.  Where  the  latter  can  be  done,  it  is  the  most 
reasonable,  because  every  person  pays  in  proportion  to 
the  benefit  he  receives. 

Public  instruction  is  an  object  in  which  the  whole 
society  is  interested.  It  may  therefore  be  proper  that 
the  government  give  some  attention  to  it.     But  as  in- 
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dividuals  are  still  more  interested  in  it,  it  may  be  best 
for  the  state  to  do  no  more  than  appoint  schools  in 
every  district,  or  direct  in  what  manner  the  teachers 
may  be  induced,  by  sufficient  salaries,  or  the  use  of 
proper  rooms,  &c,  to  instruct  all  that  offer  themselves; 
leaving  them  to  derive  the  chief  part  of  their  mainte- 
nance from  their  fees  for  teaching.  As  the  arts  of 
reading  and  writing  are  of  particular  importance  to  all 
persons,  it  should  seem  that  effectual  provision  ought 
to  be  made,  either  by  rewards  or  punishments,  that  all 
should  be  instructed  in  them. 

In  a  very  improved  state  of  society,  the  occupation 
of  each  person  is  so  limited,  that  in  order  to  attain 
perfection  in  it,  he  must  in  a  manner  sacrifice  every 
thing  else.  Consequently,  men  would  be  little  mem 
than  machines  without  some  knowledge  of  letters,  and 
an  opportunity  of  improving  themselves  by  reading. 
In  Scotland,  and  in  North  America,  the  judicious  es- 
tablishment of  parish  schools  has  enabled  all  the  com- 
mon people  to  read,  and  a  great  proportion  of  them  to 
write  and  cast  accompts. 

The  provisions  of  government  are  always  supposed 
to  extend  beyond  the  present  day,  the  laws  of  society 
being  a  rule  for  our  own  future  conduct  and  that  of 
our  posterity ;  but  it  becomes  men,  as  knowing  them- 
selves to  be  short-sighted,  not  to  pretend  to  look  very 
far  into  futurity,  but  to  make  provision  for  rectifying 
their  mistakes  whenever  they  shall  be  discovered,  and 
to  make  the  rectification  as  easy  as  possible.  For 
when  mankind  find  themselves  aggrieved  by  any  re- 
gulations of  their  ancestors,  they  will,  no  doubt,  relieve 
themselves;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  injudicious 
provisions  of  past  ages,  they  may  suffer  extremely 
before  they  can  do  this. 

It  is  wise,  therefore,  in  societies,  if  not  expressly  to 
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appoint  a  formal  revision  of  their  whole  constitution 
after  a  certain  time,  at  least  to  do  this  with  respect  to 
subordinate  parts,  and  by  all  means  to  prevent  indi- 
viduals from  making  such  a  disposal  of  their  property 
as  shall  be  manifestly  injurious  in  future  ages.  If  the 
English  law  had  not  interfered  in  former  times*, such 
was  the  superstition  of  the  people,  and  their  subjection 
to  the  priests,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  this  kingdom  would  have  been  given  to  the 
church,  and  the  present  generation  would  not  have  had 
the  disposal  of  any  part  of  it. 

All  alienation  of  property  to  those  who  have  not  the 
power  of  alienating  it  again  should  be  carefully  watch- 
ed in  every  country,  whether  lands  appropriated  to 
religious  or  charitable  uses,  or  any  other  object  that 
respects  future  time.  Otherwise,  the  best  intentioned 
and  the  most  enlightened  persons  may  do  harm  when 
they  mean  to  do  good.  For  want  of  proper  care  in 
the  management  of  any  fund  for  future  use,  the  design 
of  it  is  liable  to  be  perverted,  those  who  superintend  it 
not  having  the  same  upright  views  with  those  who  ap- 
pointed it ;  so  that  a  very  small  advantage  may  be 
procured  at  a  very  great  cxpenee.  If  the  provision 
was  intended  to  remedy  any  evil,  the  evil  itself  may 
cease,  and  the  fund  become  useless.  The  Crusades 
brought  the  leprosy  into  Europe,  and  charitable  per- 
sons founded  a  great  number  of  lazarettos  for  the  re- 
ception and  cure  of  lepers.  But  the  leprosy  is  not  so 
common  at  this  day  as  many  other  diseases,  and  there- 
fore it  does  not  require  any  particular  provision. 

When  revenues  are  left  to  the  disposal  of  trustees, 
they  will,  directly  or  indirectly,  find  a  benefit  to  them- 
selves, or  their  friends,  in  the  trust ;  and  so  many  per- 
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sons  will  become  interested  in  the  continuance  of  it, 
that,  let  the  abuse  of  property  be  ever  so  great,  a  pow- 
erful interest  will  be  formed  against  any  reformation ; 
and  such  institutions  may  do  much  harm,  before  it  be 
discovered  even  that  they  do  no  good. 
.  In  most  cases  it  would  certainly  be  much  better  to 
provide  temporary  remedies  for  inconveniences,  such 
as  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  maintenance  of  places  of 
education,  &c.  If  they  be  supported  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  living,  they  will  be  properly  super- 
intended, and  they  will  not  be  continued  longer  than 
they  will  be  found  to  be  useful.  Why  should  we 
presume  that  our  posterity  will  not  be  as  wise  and  as 
generous  as  ourselves  ?  There  is  the  greatest  certainty 
that  they  will  be  wiser,  and  therefore  the  fairest  pre- 
sumption that  they  will  be  better  than  we  are.  But  all 
perpetuities  go  upon  the  idea  of  there  being  a  want  of 
wisdom,  or  of  public  spirit  in  our  descendants. 

The  safe  transferring,  as  well  as  the  secure  pos session 
of  property,  is  a  privilege  which  we  derive  from  so* 
ciety.  But  it  is  a  question  among  politicians,  how 
far  this  privilege  should  extend.  That  all  persons 
should  have  the  absolute  disposal  of  their  properly 
during  their  own  lives,  and  while  they  have  the  use 
of  their  understanding,  was  never  disputed.  But 
some  (and  among  them  is  M.  Turgot*)  say  there 
should  be  no  testament;  a  man  should  have  no  power 
of  disposing  of  his  property  after  his  death,  but  it 
should  be  distributed  by  the  law,  according  to  the  de- 
grees of  consanguinity.  Whereas  in  most,  if  not  all 
the  civilized  states  of  Europe,  every  man  has  an  inde- 
finite power  over  his  property,  so  that  he  can 
the  enjoyment  of  it  in  all  future  time. 

•  See  Vie  dt  M.  Turgot  (by  Condorcet).  1786.  p.  334.— Ed. 
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Perhaps  a  medium  would  be  the  most  convenient  in 
this  case.  There  may  be  good  reasons  (of  which  pri- 
vate persons  are  the  best  judges)  why,  in  particular 
cases,  their  property  should  not  descend  to  their 
children,  or  nearest  relations.  But  as  no  man  can  look 
into  futurity,  and  therefore  he  cannot  judge  what 
would  be  the  best  use  of  his  property  in  generations 
yet  unborn,  and  they  who  survive  him  will  have  a 
much  better  opportunity  of  judging,  there  is  the  same 
reason  why  it  should  then  be  at  their  disposal,  as  that 
for  the  present  it  should  be  at  hit.  Let  every  person, 
therefore,  bequeath  his  property  to  those  persons  in 
whose  wisdom  he  can  most  confide,  but  not  pretend  to 
direct  them  in  circumstances  which  he  will  never  know, 
and  therefore  cannot  judge  of.  Indeed,  the  wisdom 
of  all  states  is  frequently  obliged  to  interfere,  and  to 
check  the  caprice  of  individuals  in  the  disposal  of 
their  property. 

A  difference  in  industry  and  good  fortune  will  in- 
troduce a  difference  in  the  conditions  of  men  in  society, 
so  that  in  time  some  will  become  rich,  and  others  poor  ; 
and  in  case  of  extreme  old  age,  and  particular  acci- 
dents, many  of  the  latter  must  perish  without  the  as- 
sistance of  the  former.  On  this  account  wise  states- 
men will  take  the  state  of  the  poor  into  consideration. 
But  in  this  respect  there  will  be  great  danger  of  their 
attempting  too  much,  and  thereby  encumbering  them- 
selves without  remedying  the  evil. 

If  every  man  who  is  reduced  to  poverty,  by  whatever 
means,  be  allowed  to  have  a  claim  upon  the  common 
stock  for  subsistence,  great  numbers,  who  are  indiffe- 
rent about  any  thing  beyond  a  mere  subsistence,  will 
be  improvident,  spending  every  thing  they  get  in  the 
most  extravagant  manner,  as  knowing  that  they  have 
a  certain  resource  in  the  provision  which  the  law  makes 
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for  them  ;  and  the  greater  is  the  provision  that  is  made 
for  the  poor,  the  more  poor  there  will  be  to  avail 
themselves  of  it ;  as,  in  general,  men  will  not  submit 
to  labour  if  they  can  live  without  it  By  this  means, 
man,  instead  of  being  the  most  provident  of  animals, 
as  he  naturally  would  be,  is  the  most  improvident  of 
them  all.  Having  no  occasion  for  foresight,  he  thinks 
of  nothing  beyond  the  present  moment,  and  thus  is  re- 
duced to  a  condition  lower  than  that  of  the  beasts. 

This  is  now  become  very  much  the  case  in  this 
country,  and  the  evil  is  so  great  and  inveterate,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  remedy.  Better,  certainly, 
would  it  have  been  if  government  had  not  interfered 
in  the  case  of  the  poor  at  all,  except  to  relieve  those  who 
are  reduced  to  poverty,  or  were  become  disabled,  in 
the  service  of  their  country,  as  soldiers,  seamen,  &c. 
In  this  case  there  would,  no  doubt,  be  instances  of 
great  distress ;  but  so  there  are  at  present,  and  gene- 
rally of  the  most  deserving,  who  decline  the  relief  of 
the  parish  ;  while  the  idle,  the  impudent,  and  the  cla- 
morous, will  have  it.  In  general,  if  no  provision  was 
made  for  the  poor  by  law,  those  who  are  the  most 
truly  deserving  of  relief  would  find  it  sooner  than  they 
now  do,  in  the  charity  of  the  well-disposed.  In  this 
case  many  no  doubt  would  give  nothing  to  the  poor. 
But  in  urgent  cases  something  would  be  gotten  even 
from  them  by  shame  ;  and  by  no  means  whatever  can 
all  men  be  made  to  bear  an  equal  share  of  any  burthen. 
The  truly  well-disposed  would  not  complain  of  the 
opportunity  of  doing  more  good  than  others,  being 
content  with  looking  for  their  reward  in  a  future  state. 

The  best  method  would  perhaps  be  to  oblige  the 
poor  to  provide  for  themselves,  by  appropriating  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  their  wages  to  that  use,  as  is  done  in 
the  case  of  soldiers  and  seamen.    As  they  must  have  a 
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present  subsistence,  this  would  only  lie  giving  the 
poorer  sort  of  them  a  better  price  for  their  labour,  and 
would  ultimately  be  a  tax  on  the  produce  of  that  labour. 
But  it  would  be  a  much  better  tax,  and  far  less  ex- 
pensive, than  the  present  poor  rates.  If  this  was  not 
done  by  a  general  law,  but  left  to  the  discretion  of 
particular  towns,  &c.,  it  might  be  regulated  so  as  to 
enforce  greater  industry,  the  appropriation  being  varied 
according  to  the  gains  of  workmen. 

The  idea  of  not  having  a  perfect  command  of  their 
own  money  would,  no  doubt,  at  first  give  labourers 
and  manufacturers  much  disgust,  and  might  prevent 
some  from  engaging  in  manufactures.  But  when  the 
regulation  was  fully  established,  that  aversion  might 
vanish.  At  all  events  we  must,  out  of  a  number  of 
evils,  choose  the  least. 

express  different  tilings,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  kinds  of  power,  or  privileges, 
that  men  in  a  state  of  society  enjoy,  in  the  following 
manner.  The  power  which  the  community  leaves  a 
man  possessed  of  with  respect  to  his  own  conduct  may 
be  called  his  civil  liberty,  whereas  the  share  that  he 
may  have  in  directing  the  affairs  of  the  society  may 
be  called  his  political  liberty.  Both  the  terms  being 
in  the  language,  it  will  be  better  to  assign  them  these 
distinct  significations  than  to  use  them  promiscuously, 
as  is  commonly  done.  In  a  state  of  civil  liberty  a  man 
retains  the  most  important  of  his  natural  rights.  In  a 
state  of  political  liberty,  he  moreover  acquires  a  con- 
troul  over  the  conduct  of  others.     It  is  for  his  advati- 
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tage,  therefore,  to  lose  as  little  of  the  former,  and  to 
gain  as  much  of  the  latter,  as  he  can. 

There  may  be  states  in  which  all  the  members  of 
the  community  shall  be  politically  free,  or  have  an 
equal  power  of  making  laws  (or  of  appointing  those 
who  shall  make  them),  and  yet  those  laws  may  be 
very  oppressive,  leaving  individuals  little  power  over 
their  own  actions.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  men  may 
enjoy  much  civil  liberty,  being  left  in  the  undis- 
turbed use  of  their  faculties  to  think  and  act  for  them- 
selves, and  yet  be  excluded  from  all  share  in  the 
government.  But  in  this  case  their  civil  liberties,  or 
private  rights,  will  be  precarious,  being  at  the  mercy 
of  others.  Political  liberty  is  therefore  the  only  sure 
guard  of  civil  liberty,  and  it  is  chiefly  valuable  on 
that  account. 

It  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  of  little  conse- 
quence whether  persons  in  the  common  ranks  of  life 
enjoy  any  share  of  political  liberty  or  not.  But  with- 
out this  there  cannot  be  that  persuasion  of  security 
and  independence,  which  alone  can  encourage  a  man 
to  make  great  exertions.  A  man  who  is  sensible  that 
he  is  at  the  disposal  of  others,  over  whose  conduct  he 
has  no  sort  of  controul,  has  always  some  unknown  evil 
to  dread.  He  will  be  afraid  of  attracting  the  notice 
of  his  superiors,  and  must  feel  himself  a  mean  and 
degraded  being.  But  a  sense  of  liberty,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  by  which  his  conduct  must  be  go- 
verned, with  some  degree  of  controul  over  those  who 
make  and  administer  the  laws,  give  him  a  constant 
feeling  of  his  own  importance,  and  lead  him  to  indulge 
a  free  and  manly  turn  of  thinking,  which  will  make 
him  greatly  superior  to  what  he  would  have  been 
under  an  arbitrary  form  of  government 
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Under  every  form  of  government  we  find  men  united 
for  their  common  advantage,  and  submitting  to  such 
restraints  upon  their  natural  liberty  as  their  common 
good  requires.  But  though  this  be  the  general  and 
ultimate  object  of  every  government,  yet  the  whole 
form  of  particular  governments  has  some  more  imme- 
diate object,  to  which  the  principal  parts  of  it  are 
more  particularly  adapted,  and  this  ought  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  reading  the  histories  of  all  states.  Thus, 
according  to  Montesquieu,  war,  but  rather  confined  to 
self-defence,  was  the  object  of  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment; conquest  that  of  ancient  Rome;  religion  that 
of  the  Jews ;  commerce  that  of  Marseilles ;  tran- 
quillity that  of  China;  Sec.  The  reason  is,  that  di lie- 
rent  nations  have  formed  different  notions  of  happiness, 
or  have  been  led  by  their  situations  to  pursue  it  in 
different  ways. 

Governments,  and  systems  of  laws  adapted  to  them, 
are  more  simple  or  complex,  according  to  the  variety 
and  connexion  of  the  interest  of  the  members  of  the 
community.  Thus,  since  the  members  of  a  society 
which  subsist  by  hunting  interfere  but  little  with  one 
another,  few  regulations  are  sufficient  for  them.  A 
pastoral  life  brings  mankind  nearer  together,  agricul- 
ture nearer  still ;  and  in  a  state  addicted  to  commerce, 
the  connexions  of  individuals  are  the  most  intimate 
and  extensive,  and  consequently  their  interests  the  most 
involved  that  any  situation  of  human  affairs  can  make 
them.  Whereas,  therefore,  in  the  former  circum- 
stances of  mankind,  government  is  of  less  consequence, 
and  for  that  reason  there  is  less  occasion  for  accuracy 
in  adjusting  the  several  parts  of  it;  in  the  latter,  the 
smallest  part  of  so  complex  a  machine,  as  their  go- 
vernment must  necessarily  be,  has  a  variety  of  con- 
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nexions,  and  the  most  important  effects,  and  therefore 
requires  to  be  adjusted  with  the  utmost  care. 

In  the  slighter  connexions  of  mankind,  the  parts  of 
their  forms  of  government  are  scarcely  distinguish- 
able ;  whereas  when  government  is  grown  to  its  fall 
size  and  dimensions,  in  circumstances  which  require 
it  in  its  maturity,  its  parts  are  easily  and  distinctly 
perceived.  They  are  then  plainly  seen  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing ;  a  power  of  making  the  necessary  regulations, 
or  laws,  t.  e.  the  legislative  authority ;  a  power  of  de- 
termining when  those  laws  are  violated,,  or  of  taking 
cognizance  concerning  crimes,  t.  e.  the  judicial  power; 
and  a  power  of  enforcing  the  sanctions  of  the  laws,  or 
the  executive  power  of  the  state. 

If  we  consider  the  vast  variety  of  ways  in  which  it 
is  possible  to  dispose  of  these  essential  parts  of  go- 
vernment, both  with  respect  to  the  number  of  hands 
in  which  the  several  powers  may  be  lodged,  the  sub- 
division of  these  powers,  and  the  several  powers  which 
may  be  trusted  in  the  same  hands,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  at  the  prodigious  diversity  of  the  forms  under 
which  government  has  appeared,  and  that  no  two, 
which  ever  existed  in  any  part  of  the  world,  should 
have  been  the  same ;  though  some  of  them  may  have 
borne  considerable  resemblance  to  one  another.  Our 
surprise  will  still  be  lessened  if  we  consider  the  diver- 
sity that  will  be  occasioned  in  forms  of  government 
by  individuals  retaining  more  or  fewer  of  their  natural 
and  personal  rights  under  each  of  them  ;  that  is,  the 
more  or  fewer  restrictions  men  are  put  under  by  the 
legislative  power,  in  whatever  hands  it  be  lodged. 

Beside  the  number  of  hands  in  which  the  supreme 
power  is  lodged,  it  will  be  of  great  consequence  that, 
in  reading  history,  we  attend  to  the  distribution  of  the 
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powers  among  all  those  members  of  the  state  who 
have  the  common  name  of  magistrates.  I  shall  just 
mention  a  few  particulars  to  show  that  this  object  is 
of  importance. 

No  single  history  shows  the  importance  of  this  re- 
mark more  clearly  than  the  Roman,  in  whose  consti- 
tution there  were  the  most  capital  defects.  What,  for 
instance,  could  be  a  greater  contradiction  than  this, 
that  the  people  could,  in  latter  times,  make  laws  inde- 
pendent of  the  senate,  and  without  the  intervention  of 
any  patrician ;  and  yet  that  the  senate  could  create  a 
dictator,  who  was  absolute  master  of  the  whole  state? 
The  people,  by  their  tribunes,  could  put  a  negative 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  senate,  but  that  senate 
had  no  negative  on  the  votes  of  the  people ;  which, 
Montesquieu  says,  was  the  cause  of  a  change  of  go- 
vernment in  Rome  ;  and  not  only  could  the  tribunes 
put  a  stop  to  the  legislative  power,  but  to  the  execu- 
tive also,  which  produced  the  greatest  evils. 

Indeed  it  is  a  manifest  absurdity  to  have  more  than 
one  trill  in  any  state;  because,  when  any  part  of  the 
government  has  an  absolute  negative  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  rest,  all  public  business  may  be  at  a  stand  ; 
though  it  is,  no  doubt,  very  useful  to  provide  against 
precipitate  resolutions,  by  a  power  to  command  a  re- 
vision, or  suspension  of  decrees.  In  this  respect  both 
our  own  constitution,  and  that  of  the  states  of  North 
America,  are  defective. 

Nothing  could  have  preserved  the  Roman  state  in 
the  form  of  a  republic  so  long,  but  that  the  power  was 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  so  many  persons,  who,  with 
the  same  authority,  had  different  views,  and  who 
checked  one  another.  It  was  likewise  happy  for  the 
Romans  that  the  people  did  not  generally  interfere  in 
military  affairs,  but  allowed  the  senate  to  have  the  su- 
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preme  direction  of  all  things  relating  to  peace  and 
war ;  whereas,  at  Carthage,  the  people  would  do  every 
thing  themselves. 

It  is  a  capital  difference  between  ancient  and  mo- 
dern monarchies,  that  the  kings  of  the  heroical  ages 
had  the  executive  power  and  also  the  power  of  Judging, 
and  the  people  the  legislative  power;  whereas  in  the 
present  monarchies,  though  the  prince  has  the  execu- 
tive! and  a  share  of  the  legislative  power,  he  is  no 
judge.  Such  a  disposition  of  power  as  the  former 
will  make  the  government  tyrannical,  whatever  be  the 
form  of  it.  For,  as  Montesquieu  says,  there  can  be 
no  liberty  unless  the  power  of  judging  be  separate 
from  the  legislative  and  executive  power.  In  Italy, 
where  they  are  united,  there  is  less  liberty  than  in 
monarchies. 

It  is  also  an  essential  maxim  in  every  government 
(in  order  to  prevent  the  executive  power  from  engross- 
ing the  whole  authority  of  the  state)  that  the  forces 
they  are  intrusted  with  the  command  of,  be  of  the 
body  of  the  people,  or  have  the  same  interest  with  the 
people,  as  it  was  in  Rome  till  the  time  of  Marius. 

The  legislative  is  properly  the  supreme  authority  in 
the  state.  For  to  make  and  alter  laws  is  to  model  the 
constitution.  But  if  the  persons  deputed  to  make 
laws  have  no  power  of  executing  them,  they  will  be 
careful  to  make  none  but  such  as  they  believe  will  be 
generally  approved,  and  such  as  they  are  willing  to 
submit  to  themselves.  But  the  greatest  danger  would 
arise  from  the  same  persons  having  the  power  of  ma- 
king laws,  of  applying  them  to  particular  cases,  and 
of  executing  the  sentence  of  the  law.  This  it  is,  as 
I  have  observed,  that  constitutes  absolute  tyranny, 
whether  it  be  lodged  in  more,  or  in  fewer  hands. 

If  the  executive  power,  without  having  the  controul 
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of  the  legislative,  should  only  interfere  in  the  judicial 
office,  individuals  would  live  in  continual  dread  of  the 
caprice  of  the  court;  since  the  best  laws  may  be  tor- 
tured to  favour  some  and  injure  others.  But  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  England,  who  effectually 
controul  the  legislative  power,  and  who  will  not  suf- 
fer their  property  to  be  sported  with  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  crown,  apply  the  same  means  to  preserve  the  judi- 
cature uncorrupt.  It  is  a  common  concern,  and  no 
man  would  wish  to  establish  a  system  of  administra- 
tion by  which  himself  might  ultimately  be  a  sufferer. 
Consequently,  every  man's  personal  interest  leads  him 
to  provide  for  that  kind  of  administration  by  which 
the  general  good  will  be  most  effectually  secured. 

The  various  forms  of  government  have  generally 
received  their  denominations  from  the  number  of  per- 
sons to  whom  the  legislative  power,  and  consequently 
the  regulation  of  every  part  of  the  constitution  (which 
is  the  most  striking  circumstance  in  every  govern- 
ment), has  been  intrusted.  If  it  be  in  one  person,  it  is 
commonly  called  a  monarchy,  especially  if  the  chief 
magistrate  lie  under  considerable  restrictions;  where- 
as, if  he  He  under  fewer,  the  government  is  called 
despotic-  If  the  supreme  power  he  lodged  in  a  limited 
number  of  persons,  the  government  is  called  an  oli- 
garchy, or  an  aristocracy;  and  if  all  the  citizens  have 
an  equal  vote  in  making  laws  and  appointing  magis- 
trates, it  is  called  a  democracy. 

Monarchies  have  been  so  generally  hereditary,  that 
those  states  in  which  the  supreme  executive  power  is 
lodged  in  one  hand  are  usually  termed  republican,  or 
democratical,  if  the  person  holding  that  power  be  elec- 
tive. Thus  the  former  government  of  Poland,  and 
that  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  are  called 
rejiublics ;  whereas,  strictly  speaking,  they  are  monar- 
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chies;  the  king,  as  he  is  called,  in  the  one  case,  being 
elected  for  life,  and  the  president,  in  the  other,  for  a 
certain  number  of  years. 

From  this  method  of  defining  the  various  forms  of 
government,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  distinc- 
tions must  run  into  one  another ;  but  it  is  not  material 
to  have  terms  appropriated  to  any  more  accurate  di- 
vision. I  shall  just  mention  so  much  of  the  peculiar 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  of  these  forms 
of  government,  as  I  think  will  be  sufficient  to  excite 
the  attention  of  a  reader  of  history  to  the  subject,  and 
make  him  consider  their  effects  in  the  course  of  his 
reading. 

To  enable  you  to  form  some  idea  of  the  low  state  of 
this  science  of  government,  in  ancient  times,  only  con- 
sider how  imperfect  Aristotle's  ideas  must  have  been 
of  the  constitution  of  states,   when,  as  Mostesquieu 
observes,  he  classes  Persia  and  Sparta  under  the  same 
head  of  monarchy.     In  fact,  the  ancients  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  had  an  idea  of  what  we  now  mean  by 
the  word  monarchy.     Arribas  king  of  Epirus,  in  order 
to  temper  the  government  of  one  person,  could  hit 
upon  nothing  but  a  republic ;  and  the  M olossi,  to  bound, 
the  same  power,  made  two  kings.     It  is  a  known  fact 
that  the  ancient  states,  though  founded  many  of  them 
by  philosophers,  did  not  contain  that  provision  for  the 
freedom  and  happiness  of  the  subjects  of  them  which 
has  been  the  natural  result  of  the  random  governments 
of  some  of  the  Northern  nations. 


LECTURE    XL. 

The  most  simple  of  all  governments  is  absolute  mon- 
archy :  and  this  is  the  reason  why  it  has  generally 
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been  the  first  form  of  government  in  all  countries.  It 
requires  great  skill  and  experience  to  balance  the  se- 
veral powers  of  a  free  state. 

The  great  advantage  of  a  monarchy  is,  that  resolu- 
tions may  be  taken  with  secresy,  and  executed  with 
dispatch,  a  thing  of  the  utmost  consequence,  particu- 
larly in  time  of  war;  and  for  this  reason  this  form  of 
government  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  extensive 
empire.  But  the  great  disadvantage  of  this  govern- 
ment is,  that  property  is  so  precarious  that  nobody 
has  any  spirit  to  apply  to  commerce,  or  dare  affect 
any  appearance  of  riches  and  splendour.  Also  the 
high  interest  of  money,  which  necessarily  rises  with 
the  hazard  that  is  run  in  lending  or  possessing  it,  is 
an  additional  discouragement  to  traffic.  No  person 
therefore,  in  countries  subject  to  despotic  government, 
lays  himself  out  in  projects  which  would  benefit  pos- 
terity, but,  every  person  being  intent  upon  enjoying 
the  present  hour,  a  rapacious  mercenary  spirit  prevails 
among  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  meu. 

Another  great  unhappiness,  in  countries  whose  go- 
vernment is  strictly  despotic,  is,  that,  there  being  no 
fundamental  laws,  the  order  of  succession  is  not  al- 
ways accurately  fixed.  Consequently,  every  branch 
of  the  royal  family  being  equally  capable  of  being 
elected  king,  there  are  frequent  civil  wars,  and  bloody 
revolutions.  This  is  the  reason  why  in  Turkey,  and 
many  other  Eastern  states,  the  emperor,  immediately 
\ipon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  either  puts  to  death, 
imprisons  for  life,  or  puts  out  the  eyes  of,  all  his 
brothers  and  near  relations.  Clovis  also,  king  of 
France,  though  the  government  was  not  despotic,  ex- 
terminated all  his  family,  lest  any  of  them  should  be 
chosenking*.  His  children  and  successors  did  the  same. 

•  Clovis,  who  died  in  511,  was  baptized  in  -196,  wilh  3000  of  his  sol- 
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Those  countries  which  are  so  unhappy  as  to  be  go- 
verned in  a  despotic  manner,  Montesquieu  says,  are 
the  happiest  that  their  condition  will  admit  of,  when 
all  ranks  of  men  stand  most  in  fear  of  their  superiors; 
and  a  wise  prince,  in  such  a  state,  will  incline  rather 
to  severity  than  lenity.  In  Persia,  he  says,  Mereveis 
saw  the  state  perish  because  he  had  not  shed  blood 
enough ;  and  the  Roman  empire  enjoyed  the  most 
happiness  under  Tiberius,  Nero,  and  Domitian.  For 
this  reason  it  is  consistent  with  such  governments  that 
all  decrees  should  be  irrevocable.  Thus  Ahasuerus 
could  not  revoke  the  edict  he  had  once  passed  for  ex- 
terminating the  Jews.  To  render  it  of  no  effect,  they 
were  allowed  to  stand  upon  their  defence*. 

Even  that  law,  or  custom,  which  obliges  every  per^ 
son  to  continue  in  the  profession  to  which  he  was 
born,  suits  very  well  with  despotic  governments,  where 
every  spark  of  emulation  is  dangerous,  and  where  the 
most  watchful  eye  ought  to  be  kept  over  every  thing 
that  may  possibly  disturb  the  public  tranquillity.  In 
no  state  whatever  is  tranquillity  more  effectually  pre- 
served, by  every  thing  being  invariable,  than  in  China. 
There  manners,  morals,  and  laws,  are  equally  fixed ; 
and  youth  are  instructed  in  the  forms  of  salutation,  and 
all  the  common  rules  of  life,  in  the  same  regular  man- 
ner as  in  the  most  important  sciences. 

In  some  despotic  governments,  not  only  is  the  life 
of  the  prince  in  continual  danger,  either  from  compe- 


diers,  in  consequence  of  a  vow,  before  the  commencement  of  a  battle, 
to  worship  the  God  of  his  wife  Clotilda,  if  he  would  give  him  the  victory. 

The  biographer  of  Clovis  confesses,  however,  that,  "  malgre  ravan- 
tage  inestimable  du  Christianisme,  il  fut  d'une  cruaute  qui  ne  repondoit 
guere  a  la  douceur  que  la  religion  auroit  du  liii  inspirer.  II  exerca  des 
barbaries  inouies  contre  tous  les  princes  ses  parens/*  Now.  Diet.  But. 
ii.  689, 690.    Such  was  the  first  Most  Christian  King.— Ed. 

*  See  Esther,  viii.  1 1  —  Erf. 
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titors  to  power,  or  the  discontents  of  injured  subjects, 
but  the  country  itself  is  more  exposed  to  invasion. 
The  princes  are  jealous  of  fortified  places,  and  will  not, 
except  in  cases  of  the  greatest  necessity,  admit  of  them, 
so  as  to  be  obliged  to  trust  any  person  with  the  go- 
vernment of  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  a  right  to  power  be 
very  common,  this  prepossession  has  generally  given 
way  to  such  an  abhorrence  of  these  tyrannical  govern- 
ments, that  the  very  names  which  have  been  used  to  ex- 
press them  have  grown  in  the  highest  degree  odious;  as 
Tyrant  among  the  Greeks,  and  Rex  among  the  Ro- 
mans ;  insomuch  that  it  has  frequently  been  more 
safe  to  usurp  the  power  itself  than  to  assume  the  title 
of  it.  It  was  reckoned  virtuous  in  Greece  and  in 
Rome  to  kill  kings  and  tyrants,  though  in  the  latter 
empei'ors  were  respected. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  conclude  that,  because  there 
are  no  regular  laws  in  despotic  governments,  and  no 
person  invested  with  power  to  controul  the  sovereign, 
every  man's  life  and  property  are  absolutely  unsafe. 
Manners,  customs,  prevailing  sentiments,  and  espe- 
cially religion,  are  great  and  often  effectual  restraints 
upon  the  exercise  of  seemingly  unlimited  power.  The 
Grand  Seignior  can  neither  touch  the  public  treasure, 
break  the  Janizaries,  interfere  with  the  seraglios  of 
any  of  his  subjects,  nor  impose  a  new  tax. 

Notwithstanding  the  abhorrence  we  have  entertained 
of  despotic  governments,  from  studying  the  republican 
classical  writers  of  antiquity,  and  from  our  living  under 
a  more  happy  constitution,  there  are  not  wanting  ex- 
amples of  people  being  strongly  attached  to  despotism. 
The  Cappadocians  are  said  to  have  refused  their  free- 
dom when  the  Romans  would  have  given  it  them.  In 
the  East  there  is  no  idea  of  the  possibility  of  any  other 
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kind  of  government.  A  Venetian  being  introduced  to 
the  king  of  Pegu,  and  saying  that  there  was  no  king 
at  Venice,  the  prince  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

As  the  prospect  of  honour  is  a  great  instrument  of 
government,  die  fear  of  shame  is  no  less  powerful. 
No  man  can  bear  universal  or  very  general  censure, 
especially  if  he  has  necessary  intercourse  with  those 
who  dislike  his  conduct.  On  this  account,  no  country 
can  suffer  much,  or  long,  whatever  be  its  form  of  go- 
vernment, if  the  people  have  the  liberty  of  speaking 
and  writing,  and  have  an  unrestrained  right  of  peti- 
tioning and  remonstrating.  In  this  case  justice  and 
truth,  being  often  presented  to  view,  will  at  length  be 
heard  and  attended  to.  This  is  a  great  security  in  the 
English  government,  and  prevents  many  abuses  which 
would  otherwise  take  place  in  it. 

Arbitrary  governors,  aware  of  this,  take  the  greatest 
care  to  prevent  the  people  from  publishing  their 
thoughts  on  matters  of  government,  and  sometimes 
even  forbid  their  meeting  together.  But  this  is  run- 
ning the  risk  of  a  greater  evil  in  order  to  avoid  a  less. 
The  people  not  having  the  liberty  of  speech,  by  which 
they  might  give  vent  to,  and  soothe  their  complaints, 
smother  their  resentment  for  a  time,  and  then  break 
out  into  the  greatest  outrages.  Tyrants  who  would 
not  bear  to  be  censured  have  often  been  suddenly 
dragged  to  death. 

The  capital  advantages  of  monarchy,  with  respect 
to  internal  quiet,  is  that,  when  the  law  of  succession  is 
fixed  and  universally  respected,  and  when  the  exe- 
cutive power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign, 
no  subject  can  have  the  least  prospect  of  transferring 
it  to  himself.  It  will  therefore  be  the  interest  of  all 
to  keep  within  due  bounds  that  power  in  which  they 
can  never  share,  and  to  see  that  it  be  employed  for  the 
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public  good.  This  is  the  capital  advantage  attending 
the  constitution  of  this  country,  as  it  is  explained  at 
large  by  Mr.  De  Lolme.  All  watch  the  monarch,  but 
none  endeavour  to  supplant  him.  In  consequence 
of  this,  all  struggles  between  the  prince  and  the  peo- 
ple have  terminated  in  some  advantage,  which  has 
been  common  to  all  the  subjects,  and  not  to  any  one 
class  of  them  in  particular.  The  executive  power  being 
so  great,  the  assistance  of  all  ranks  has  been  necessary 
to  curb  it. 

Many  of  the  established  maxims  of  politicians  the 
most  celebrated  for  their  sagacity  are  exceedingly 
fallacious,  in  consequence  of  being  drawn  from  a  fao 
facts  only.  Machiavel,  one  of  the  most  famed  of  them, 
says,  that  if  ever  a  prince  confides  in  one  able  minister, 
he  will  be  dethroned  by  him.  But,  as  Mr.  Hume 
justly  replies,  would  Fleury,  one  of  the  most  absolute 
ministers  in  France,  though  ever  so  ambitious,  while 
in  his  senses,  entertain  the  least  hope  of  dispossessing 
the  Bourbons  ?  Nor,  we  may  add,  is  it  possible  that  the 
most  able,  the  most  ambitious,  and  the  most  absolute 
of  our  ministers  of  state,  should  supplant  the  house  of 
Hanover.  But  because  the  contrary  had  happened  in 
ancient  times,  when  the  rule  of  hereditary  right  was 
not  so  firmly  established,  it  was  concluded  that  it  would 
always  happen. 

The  only  danger  arising  to  a  people  from  the  exe- 
cutive power  being  lodged  in  one  hand,  is  that  of  its 
becoming  independent  of  the  people.  But  this  is  hap- 
pily guarded  against  in  the  English  constitution,  in 
which  the  king  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  people 
for  all  his  supplies.  He  is  therefore  obliged  to  re- 
spect the  privileges  of  the  people,  and  he  cannot  involve 
them  in  a  war  in  which  they  are  unwilling  to  support 
him.    This,  at  least,  would  be  the  case,  if  the  House  of 
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Commons  was  the  true  representative  of  the  people. 
But  as  things  actually  are,  the  influence  of  the  court 
on  the  members  of  this  house  is  so  great,  that  they  are 
often  induced  to  give  their  sanction  to  measures  which 
their  constituents  would  not  approve. 

If  the  monarch  be  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
people  for  his  supplies,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  those  be  granted  by  them  in  one  great  body,  as  in 
England.  If  the  supplies  be  voted  by  separate  dis- 
tricts, they  will  have  jealousies  among  themselves. 
Some  will  give  more/,  and  others  less,  than  their  due 
proportion  ;.  and  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  court  to 
gain  their  ends  with  them  all,  by  playing  one  against 
another.  On  this  circumstance  Mr.  De  Lolrae  lays 
great  stress. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  attending  monarchy,  is  the 
dissoluteness  of  morals  almost  necessarily  incident  to  * 
splendid  court.     A  family  possessed  of  great  power 
will,  on  some  pretence  or  other,  amass  great  wealth ; 
and  the  young  princes  being  brought  up  with  an  idea 
of  their  own  importance,  they  ^ill  indulge  themselves 
at  the  expence  of  the  public.     They  will  also  have 
many  dependents,  whose  interest  it  will  be  to  enlarge 
their  power,  and  increase  their  wealth,  that  they  may 
be  benefited  by  the  dispersion  of  it.   The  persons  next 
in  power  will  imitate  the  manners  of  the  princes,  and 
they  will  be  envied  and  imitated  by  others.     And  as 
the  means  to  gain  their  end,  will  be  recommending 
themselves  to  their  superiors  (and  not  their  inferiors), 
they  will  study  the  gratification  of  their  wishes,  that 
is,  they  will  administer  to  their  vices ;  and  thus  a  ge- 
neral profligacy  of  manners  will  be  the  consequence. 
Persons  educated  monarchs,  and  who  should  have 
virtue  enough  both  to  set  a  good  example  themselves, 
and  to  discourage  vice  in  others,  would  be  prodigies* 
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It  cannot  be  expected  but  that  monarchs  in  general 
will  have  some  objects  besides  the  public  good,  and 
that  they  will  employ  those  persons  whom  they  deem 
the  best  qualified  to  serve  them,  whether  they  be  men 
of  private  virtue  or  not. 

The  real  power  of  a  country  is  seldom  in  those  hands 
in  which  the  constitution  seems  to  have  placed  it ;  so 
that  if  those  who  have  business  to  do  with  any  state 
apply  in  the  first  instance  to  those  whose  office  it  is  to 
receive  them,  they  will  seldom  gain  their  point.  They 
must  apply  to  those  who,  by  their  talents  or  assiduity, 
have  recommended  themselves  to  the  governing  powers, 
so  as  to  ease  them  of  the  burthen  of  public  affairs. 
This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  despotic  govern- 
ments, in  which  princes  are  so  educated  as  to  be  seldom 
capable  of  business.  It  will  therefore  be  done  by  those 
who  are  about  them,  and  who  have  insinuated  them- 
selves into  their  favour ;  and  these  being  chiefly  ac- 
tuated by  their  private  passions,  and  especially  their 
affection  or  dislike  to  particular  persons,  the  interest  of 
the  state  will  be  little  consulted  by  them.  How  often 
have  generals  been  appointed,  and  even  wars  engaged 
in,  at  the  caprice  of  women,  and  those  the  most  pro- 
fligate and  unprincipled  ! 
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A  perfect  democracy  is  an  extreme  directly  opposite 
to  absolute  monarchy,  and,  next  to  it,  is  the  easiest  to 
be  fallen  into,  particularly  by  small  states.  Hence 
all  the  petty  states  of  Greece,  without  exception,  when 
they  put  down  their  tyrants,  fell  into  some  kind  of  de- 
mocracy, though  no  two  of  their  forms  of  government 
were  exactly  the  same. 
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The  capital  advantage  of  this  form  of  government  is, 
that  as  there  is  the  same  free  access  to  honour  and  em- 
ployments to  every  member  of  the  state,  free  scope  is 
given  to  the  exertion  of  every  man's  abilities.  Here, 
therefore,  we  may  naturally  expect  the  utmost  efforts 
of  the  human  faculties,  especially  in  those  talents 
which  are  most  calculated  to  strike  the  vulgar,  and 
acquire  general  applause. 

The  art  of  haranguing  is  above  all  others  a  necessary 
qualification,  being  almost  the  only  road  to  preferment 
Hence  arises  eloquence,  and  those  other  branches  of 
the  belles-lettres  and  politer  arts  which  are  connected 
with  it,  and  are  not  of  the  effeminate  and  unmanly 
kind.  For  the  eloquence  of  a  free  state  must  be  adapted 
to  affect  the  passions  and  imaginations  of  men  of  a  na- 
tural and  uncorrupted  taste :  otherwise  it  would  have 
no  effect. 

Besides,  in  a  republic,  the  necessity  of  restraining 
the  magistrates  must  give  rise  to  general  laws;  and 
from  law  arises  security,  from  security  curiosity,  and 
from  curiosity  knowledge,  as  Mr.  Hume  (who  seems  par- 
ticularly fond  of  this  kind  of  government)  marks  the 
gradation.  But  a  commonwealth  is  unfavourable  to 
politeness,  and  softness  of  manners.  This  kind  of  refine- 
ment grows  more  naturally  from  that  spirit  of  servility 
which  is  the  effect  of  despotic  government. 

With  respect  to  defence,  we  see,  in  the  history  of 
the  earlier  period  of  Greece,  that  an  enthusiastic  love 
of  liberty,  in  an  union  of  several  free  states,  has  some 
advantages  which  may  compensate  for  any  inconve- 
nience that  may  attend  the  want  of  an  absolute  com- 
mander ;  though  we  can  hardly  say,  with  Montesquieu, 
that  republics  in  a  league  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
of  a  commonwealth  within  themselves,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  a  monarchy  with  respect  to  defence.   , 
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It  will  be  a  great  mistake  to  conclude  that  where 
there  is  no  despotic  sovereign,  the  people,  being  free 
from  that  restraint  upon  their  conduct,  may  safely  in- 
dulge themselves  in  greater  liberty.  For  in  no  form  of 
government  whatever  is  a  perfect  subjection  more  ne- 
cessary. All  the  members  of  a  republic  must  live  in 
the  strictest  obedience  ;  but  then  it  is  to  their  equals, 
and  to  the  laws.  Xenophon  observes  a  great  difference 
between  the  reverence  and  observance  of  the  laws  in 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  latter. 

When  the  laws  cease  to  be  executed  in  a  republic, 
Montesquieu  says  all  is  lost.  This  can  only  happen 
from  the  corruption  of  the  republic ;  and  there  is  seldom 
any  power  to  remedy  the  evil,  as  in  a  monarchy. 
Hence,  in  all  republics,  pardon  is  with  difficulty  ob- 
tained, if  at  all.  In  most  of  them,  if  this  power  do 
subsist,  it  is  so  restrained,  and  so  difficultly  exerted,  as 
almost  to  make  good  the  complaint  of  the  young  man 
in  Livy, — that  a  man  must  sola  innocentia  vivere.  In 
Holland,  without  a  stadtholder,  there  is  no  such  power 
as  pardoning,  notwithstanding  it  be  essential  to  policy, 
and  in  some  cases  as  necessary  as  justice  itself. 

A  love  of  power  produces  more  inconveniences 
in  republics  than  in  monarchies,  because  places  of 
power  and  trust  are  within  the  reach  of  greater  num- 
bers,— they  are  to  be  obtaiued  by  making  interest  with 
tbe  common  people,  and  their  resolutions,  having 
no  controul,  are  apt  to  be  sudden  and  violent.  The 
Grecian  states,  and  also  the  republics  of  Italy  in  later 
times,  were  exposed  to  perpetual  distractions  and  re- 
volutions in  consequence  of  it ;  there  being  always  a 
considerable  number  of  banished  persons,  their  friends 
and  partisans,  who  threatened  an  invasion. 

Virtue  and  public  spirit  are  the  necessary  supports 
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of  all  republican  governments.  Hence  it  was  morally 
impossible  that  Rome  should  have  continued  free  in  the 
time  of  Csesar;  and  the  opposition  to  monarchical 
power  by  a  few  of  the  better  citizens  only  made  the 
dying  struggles  of  liberty  more  violent,  and  more  de- 
structive to  the  state.  Public  spirit  makes  the  riches 
of  individuals  to  become  the  riches  of  the  public  :  but 
when  public  spirit  is  lost,  the  riches  of  the  public  be- 
come the  riches  of  individuals  ;  and  in  this  case,  an 
increase  of  numbers,  and  of  wealth,  may  be  attended 
with  a  diminution  of  power.  Athens  had  as  many 
citizens  when  Demetrius  Phalereus  numbered  them  as 
they  had  in  their  most  flourishing  state,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain they  were  not  less  rich ;  but  public  spirit  was 
gone,  and  with  that  all  their  former  power  and  tat- 
portance  :  and  yet  that  policy  is  violent  which  aggran- 
dizes the  public  by  the  poverty  and  distress  of  iadt* 
vi  duals. 

From  the  necessity  of  virtue  and  public  spirit  in  re- 
publics arises  the  extreme  caution  of  all  wise  legislator* 
to  keep  luxury  out  of  them,  and  to  preserve  as  great  an 
equality  in  the  riches  and  the  power  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  state  as  possible  ;  and  hence,  indeed,  the 
precarious  situation  of  all  popular  governments,  and 
their  frequent  dissolution,  whenever  conquest,  or  com- 
merce, and  arts  shall  have  taken  away  that  equality. 
The  Roman  commonwealth  was  ruined  by  the  exces- 
sive riches  and  power  of  individuals,  and  the  wealth  of 
the  Medici  made  them  masters  of  Florence.  Moreover, 
when  the  members  of  republics  become  indolent  artd 
luxurious,  they  will  make  use  of  the  public  treasure 
for  improper  purposes  ;  so  that  the  nearer  they  seem 
to  be  to  derive  the  greatest  advantages  from  their  li- 
berty, the  nearer  they  sometimes  are  to  ruin.  Witae» 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes*  Commerce  there- 
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fore,  which  never  fails  to  introduce  luxury  and  in- 
equality into  metis  circumstances,  does  not  perfectly 
suit  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  commonwealth.  The  im- 
mense wealth  of  the  family  of  Medici  in  Florence, 
wealth  acquired  by  commerce,  made  them  eventually 
masters  of  their  country. 

If  the  republic  be  a  trading  one,  it  is  an  excellent 
law,  that  every  son  should  be  alike  sharer  in  Ins  fa- 
ther's inheritance  ;  and  a  boundless  permission  to  die- 
pose  of  estates  by  will  destroys  by  degrees  tl>at  equa- 
lity which  is  necessary  to  a  republic. 

Hence  also  the  necessity  of  having  methods  of  dis- 
persing immense  estates  in  republics.  In  the  best 
Grecian  republics,  the  rich  were  under  a  necessity  of 
spending  their  money  in  festivals,  choirs  of  music, 
chariot  and  horse  races,  expensive  magistracies,  and 
building  ships ;  and  at  Rome  the  great  people  bore  all 
the  expensive  offices,  and  the  poor  paid  nothing. 

Nothing  can  give  us  a  clearer  idea  of  the  state  of 
things  at  Athens  in  this  respect  than  a  passage  in  the 
banquet  of  Xenophon,  in  which  Charmidas  is  intro- 
duced making  the  following  speech.  "  I  am  content 
with  my  poverty.  When  I  was  rich,  I  was  obliged  to 
make  my  court  to  informers,  the  state  was  always  lay- 
ing some  new  burthen  upon  nte,  and  I  could  not  absent 
myself  from  it:  since  I  am  become  poor,  I  have  ac- 
quired authority  ;  nobody  threatens  me,  I  threaten 
others,  and  I  go  where  I  please  ;  the  rich  rise  and  tfiv* 
place  to  me.  I  am  a  king,  1  was  a  slave.  I  paid  tri- 
bute to  the  republic,  now  it  nourishes  me." 

Great  rewards- for  services,  even  in  monarchies, 
much  more  in  democracies,  are  signs  of  their  decline. 
It  shows  that  men  are  not  sufficiently  actuated  by  a 
sense  of  virtue  and  honour.  Demosthenes,  jEschines, 
and  eight  more  ambassadors  to  the  king  of  Macedon, 
T  2 
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received  less  than  a  drachma  a  day,  though  a  common 
soldier  received  one  and  sometimes  two  drachmas  a 
day :  and  yet  Demosthenes  calls  this  a  considerable 
sum.  Caligula  and  Nero  gave  the  most,  and  the  An- 
tonines  the  least,  of  all  the  Roman  emperors. 

Exorbitant  power  is  still  more  immediately  threaten- 
ing to  a  republic  than  exorbitant  riches.  The  persons 
possessed  of  it  are  far  more  dangerous  than  in  lawful 
monarchies,  because  there  is  nothing  to  controul  them. 
Considering  this,  we  shall  not  wonder  at  the  opposition 
made  by  Hanno  to  Hannibal.  In  what  danger  would 
the  republic  of  Carthage  have  been  if  Hannibal  had 
taken  Rome,  when  he  made  so  many  alterations  in  its 
constitution  after  his  defeat !  At  Ragusa,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  republic  is  changed  every  month. 
This  is  proper  only  in  a  small  state,  surrounded  by 
enemies  who  might  corrupt  their  chiefs.  The  keeping 
of  the  public  treasure  at  Athens  was  intrusted  with  no 
person  for  more  than  a  single  day. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  that  the  number  of  voters 
in  a  republic  be  fixed.  At  Rome,  sometimes  all  the 
citizens  were  out  of  the  walls,  at  other  times  almost  all 
Italy  was  within  them ;  which  was  one  principal  cause 
of  the  fall  of  the  republic.  For  by  that  means  men  of 
power  and  ambition  were  never  at  a  loss  for  the  means 
of  passing  any  law,  or  gaining  any  particular  point, 
that  they  had  occasion  for.  Representation  however, 
which  was  not  known  in  ancient  times,  would  have 
prevented  all  this  inconvenience. 

Secret  suffrages  are  also  said  by  Montesquieu  to  have 
been  one  means  of  the  ruin  of  Rome  :  for  the  common 
people,  then  very  corrupt,  were  under  no  restraint  from 
shame.  The  dissolution  of  a  republic  by  luxury  and 
refinement,  he  says,  is  the  true  euthanasia  of  that  form 
of  government.     For  those  manners  prepare  them  to 
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submit  to  monarchy  with  less  reluctance  ;  but  the  con- 
vulsions of  dying  liberty  in  a  rough,  a  brave,  and  an  en- 
terprising people,  are  dreadful. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  the  clergy  are  not 
powerful  enough  to  restrain  arbitrary  power  in  En- 
gland, it  is  said  by  him  that  if  ever  the  English  be 
slaves,  they  will  be  the  greatest,  and  most  miserable  of 
all  slaves. 

The  preservation  of  republican  forms  of  government 
requires  that  no  important  offices  continue  long  in 
the  same  hands.  In  general,  men  are  lovers  of  power, 
as  well  as  of  wealth,  because  they  can  make  the  power 
of  which  they  are  possessed  subservient  to  most  of  their 
purposes,  and  they  will  pursue  their  own  gratification 
at  the  expence  of  that  of  others.  In  the  distribution 
of  power,  therefore,  care  should  be  taken  that  no  per- 
sons have  an  opportunity  of  possessing  it  any  longer 
than  it  may  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole,  and 
that  all  powers  be  easily  revocable  whenever  it  shall  be 
perceived  that  they  are  abused.  For  this  purpose  it 
seems  most  convenient  that  all  offices  of  great  trust  and 
power  be  held  by  rotation.  Because  it  will  not  be  for 
the  interest  of  any  man  to  add  to  the  power  of  an  of- 
6ce,  to  which  he  must  himself  soon  become  subject. 
While  he  enjoys  it  he  will  consider  not  so  much  his 
condition  for  a  short  time,  as  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  and  that  of  his  children  and  posterity  after  him. 
Whereas,  if  any  power  or  honour  be  hereditary,  it  will 
be  his  interest  to  take  every  opportunity  of  enlarging 
it,  at  the  expence  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  This 
is  an  unanswerable  objection  to  all  governments  by  an 
hereditary  monarchy  or  aristocracy. 

It  is  very  possihle,  however,  that  the  prejudices  of 
some  people  in  favour  of  monarchical  ^overnmrnt,  and 
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of  the  rights  of  fiertftip  families  to  Singly  power,  may 
be  90  strong,  $s  that  it  will  be  better  to  risk  ever}'  thing 
than  change  the  form  of  government;  because  civil 
w^rs,  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  might  be  the  conse- 
quence of  it.  When  almost  the  whole  power  of  the  stete 
is  lodged  in  one  hand  (as  in  those  governments  which 
lire  termed  despotic,  or  which  approach  to  it)  there  is 
the  greatest  probability  that,  educated  as  such  princes 
will  be,  they  will  piake  a  very  absurd  use  of  tfceir 
power,  such  as  will  by  no  means  be  for  the  interest  of 
the  community ;  and  if  a  succession  consists  of  ablf 
men,  their  power  will  continually  grow  more  exorbitant 
Out  whilst  the  people  choose  to  be  governed  in  thftt 
mode,  and  conceive,  for  whatever  reason,  that  a  certain 
family  has  a  right  so  to  govern  them,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  attempt  a  change  in  the  government,  aqd 
still  more  so  to  deprive  any  particular  person,  or  fa- 
mily, of  those  rights,  of  which,  with  the  consent  of  the 
people,  they  have  been  long  possessed.  AH  that  <m 
be  dope  in  such  a  case  is  to  define  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  the  law  of  succession  to  power,  that  there  may 
be  no  dispute  about  the  person  entitled  to  it,  and  to 
prevent  as  far  as  possible  all  increase  of  it. 

AH  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  any  kind  of 
public  business,  in  which  numbers  of  people  give  their 
ppiniops  and  decide  upon  the  spot,  well  know  with 
what  difficulty  it  is  conducted,  and  how  uncertain  die 
decisions  are.  Few  think  beforehand ;  many  are  fond 
of  distinguishing  themselves;  and  numbers  never  cofr 
aider  the  question  before  them,  but  who  are  for  it,  and 
who  against  it  If  a  number  of  the  more  intelligent  pf 
the  people  prepare  matters  beforehand,  business  maybe 
done  with  tolerable  ease ;  but  then  it  is  in  reality  trans- 
acted by  those  few,  and  the  rest  are  taken  by  surprise. 
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For  in  the  same  manner  they  might  have  been  induced 
to  adopt  any  measures,  not  manifestly  contrary  to  their 
interest. 

Where  great  numbers  of  persons  are  concerned,  it 
is  of  infinite  advantage  that  they  do  not  deliberate  and 
decide  themselves,  but  choose  a  few  to  act  for  them. 
These  having  a  trust,  and  knowing  that  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  community  are  upon  them,  will  be  desirous  of  dis- 
charging their  trust  with  reputation  to  themselves,  and 
consequently  with  advantage  to  their  constituents.  It 
will  be  their  business  to  consider  all  public  measures,  and 
to  settle  a  regular  method  of  doing  business.  A  crown, 
or  a  court,  having  to  treat  with  these  representatives, 
chosen  out  of  the  people  for  their  wisdom  and  respec- 
tability, will  find  that  they  have  to  do  with  their 
equals,  and  will  not  expect  to  cajole  and  deceive  them, 
as  they  might  have  done  in  the  collective  body  of  the 
people.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  however,  that  these 
representatives  of  the  people  be  confined  to  that  office, 
and  always  feel  themselves  to  be  a  part  of  the  commu- 
nity which  they  represent  Otherwise,  the  people,  in 
choosing  them,  will  choose  their  own  masters.  If,  in 
consequence  of  representing  the  people,  they  have  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  advantages  to  which  the  rest 
of  the  community  have  no  access,  they  will  have  a  dif- 
ferent interest  from  that  of  their  constituents,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  consult  it. 

In  a  state  of  political  liberty,  the  people  must  have 
&  controul  over  the  government,  by  themselves  or  their 
representatives.  In  large  states  this  can  only  be  done 
in  the  latter  method ;  and  then  it  comes  to  be  con- 
sidered who  are  proper  to  represent  the  nation,  in  order 
to  make  laws  for  their  countrymen  and  to  dispose  of 
tVeir  property.  1  own  I  see  no  occasion  for  any  re- 
striction whatever,   as   it  cannot  be  supposed  thai,  if 
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people  be  left  to  themselves,  they  will  choose  improper 
representatives.  If  they  do,  it  is  fit  that  they  should 
learn  by  experience  to  make  a  better  choice  on  a  fu- 
ture occasion.  If  the  representative  body  be  large, 
like  our  House  of  Commons,  the  worst  choice  of  a  few 
members  can  be  but  of  little  consequence. 
•  Least  of  all  should  people  be  limited  to  their  choice 
by  a  regard  to  fortune.  For  they  may  have  the  justest 
reasons  to  put  the  greatest  confidence  in  persons  who 
have  little  or  no  property ;  and  in  general  they  will  of 
themselves  be  sufficiently  influenced  by  this  consi- 
deration, without  any  interference  of  the  law.  If  a  re- 
gard to  wealth  be  any  rule,  it  should  not  extend  to  very 
great  fortunes.  For  in  general  persons  of  moderate 
fortunes  are  better  educated,  have  fewer  artificial 
wants,  and  are  more  independent,  than  those  who  are 
born  to  great  estates.  Besides,  they  are  more  natural 
representatives  of  the  middle  class  of  people,  they  are 
more  likely  to  feel  for  them,  and  to  consult  their  in- 
terest 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  those  who  re- 
present any  nation  be  of  the  same  class  and  rank  in 
life  with  those  by  whom  they  are  appointed,  and  thai 
they  have  frequent  intercourse  with  them.  By  this 
means  they  will  catch  their  spirit,  and  enter  into  their 
views.  They  will  also  be  restrained  by  a  sense  of 
shame  from  proposing,  or  consenting  to,  any  thing  that 
they  know  their  electors  would  not  approve.  They 
could  not  show  themselves  in  public  company  after 
any  conduct  of  this  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
members  of  an  aristocracy,  sufficiently  numerous  to 
have  society  among  themselves,  would  feel  only  for 
themselves,  and  would  have  no  restraint  on  their  mea- 
sures respecting  the  lower  ranks  of  the  community. 
They  might  even  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  pre- 
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serve  and  enlarge  their  privileges,  at  the  expence  of 
those  beneath  them. 

It  is  also  of  great  importance  that,  in  an  assembly 
of  representatives,  property  only,  or  reputed  under- 
standing, be  considered,  and  not  classes,  or  denomi- 
nations of  men.  If  the  clergy  be  admitted  as  clergy, 
lawyers  as  lawyers,  soldiers  as  soldiers,  &c,  they  will 
have  what  the  French  call  the  esprit  de  corps.  They 
will  unite  to  consult  their  own  interest;  and  some  of 
the  bodies  will  make  concessions  to  others,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  Whereas,  when 
they  are  chosen  merely  because  the  people  at  large 
think  them  the  best  qualified  to  provide  for  their  ge- 
neral interests,  they  will  consult  the  wishes  of  those 
who  appoint  them,  and  the  interest  of  each  part  will 
be  attended  to  in  proportion  to  its  importance  to  the 
whole*. 

From  the  remains  of  superstition,  the  clergy  are 
still  considered  as  a  distinct  order  of  men  in  this  coun- 
try, and  they  are  in  a  manner  represented  in  parlia- 
ment, by  the  bishops   having  seats  in  the  House  of 

*  It  is  an  article  of  considerable  importance  to  determine  who  should 
have  votes  in  the  choice  of  representatives.  Many  are  advocates  for 
untwrial  iuffrage,  while  others  would  restrict  this  privilege  to  those  who 
have  some  property.  Every  member  of  the  community  fo!*,  no  doubt, 
an  interest  in  the  choice,  and  therefore  may  plead  a  right  to  a  vote.  But 
this,  as  well  as  even  thin:;  else  relating  to  society,  should  be  decided  by 
■  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  whole,  or  that  of  the  majority.  Persons 
possessed  of  no  properly  being  commonly  ill  educated,  and  ill  informed, 
will,  in  general,  vote  as  they  are  directed  by  those  on  whom  they  depend, 
and  will  be  liable  to  be  influenced  by  inch  improper  motives  as  no  taws 
can  prevent ;  and  their  real  interest  will  be  sufficiently  provided  for  by 
equal  laws.  And  when  the  possession  of  property  has  a  privilege  an. 
neicd  to  it,  it  will  operate  as  a  motive  to  industry  and  economy.  For 
the  same  reason  it  may  be  wise  to  receive  no  votes  for  any  magistrate  but 
from  persons  who  can  write  the  names  themselves.  By  this  means  every 
person  who  had  the  least  spark  of  ambition,  would  make  a  point  of  ac- 
quiring the  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  and  thus  would  be  in  the  way  of 
Getting  general  knowledge,  the  diffusion  of  which  is  the  best  security  for 
'he  permanence  of  any  ;ood  form  of  government, — Amrr.  i'siit. 
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Lords.  It  is  alleged  that  this  is  necessary  in  order 
to  take  care  of  their  interests.  But  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples physicians,  lawyers,  dissenters,  and  all  other 
classes  of  men,  ought  to  have  seats  ia  parliament  If 
the  clergy  recommend  themselves  to  the  people  by 
making  their  office  useful,  they  will  have  sufficient  in* 
fluence,  without  any  of  their  body  having  seats  in  par* 
liament ;  and  if  they  come  to  be  considered  in  an  of* 
fensive  light,  die  number  of  the  bishops  by  whom  they 
are  represented  is  too  small  to  prevent  the  passing  of 
any  law,  even  to  exclude  them.  If  they  had  a  just 
sense  of  the  nature  of  their  office,  and  consulted  their 
true  dignity,  they  would  retire  of  their  own  accord. 
At  present,  their  seat  in  the  house  only  flatters  their 
pride,  and  gives  the  minister  so  many  more  votes. 


LECTURE   XLII. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  all  other  forms  of  government 
must  be  somewhere  in  a  medium  between  the  extreme* 
of  despotism  and  democracy,  and  that  they  must,  con- 
sequently, partake  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  both,  according  as  they  approach  towards  them. 
The  most  distinguished  mediums  in  the  disposition  of 
power  are  in  the  aristocracies  of  some  ancient  and 
modern  states,  and  the  present  European  monarchies* 

An  aristocracy,  however,  differs  nothing  from  a  des- 
potism, except  that  the  same  absolute  power  is  lodged 
in  a  few  more  hands.  All  the  rest  of  the  people  are 
as  much  at  their  mercy ;  and  as  the  people  have  more 
masters,  they  are  generally  more  oppressed. 

The  more  in  number  are  the  members  of  an  ari- 
stocracy, the  less  is  their  power,  and  the  greater  their 
safety ;  the  fewer  they  are,  the  greater  is  their  power, 
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unci  the  less  their  safety,  till  we  come  to  pure  despo- 
tism, where  there  is  the  greatest  power  and  the  least 
safety.  If  the  members  of  the  aristocracy  enter  into 
trade,  and  consequently  the  riches  as  well  as  the  power 
of  the  state  centre  in  themselves,  they  will  oppress  the 
poor,  to  the  discouragement  of  all  industry.  For  the 
same  reason,  it  is  still  worse  when  an  arbitrary  so- 
vereign applies  to  trade;  for  trade,  of  all  things,  re- 
quires to  be  conducted  by  persons  who  are  upon  terms 
of  equality. 

In  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  aristocracy, 
they  ought  to  relax  of  the  rigour  of  despotism;  and 
when  they  are  pretty  numerous,  the  greatest  modera- 
tion ought  to  be  their  principle.  They  ought  to  aifect 
no  unnecessary  distinctions,  least  of  all  those  which 
are  honourable  to  themselves  in  proportion  as  they 
are  disgraceful  to  the  common  people ;  as  the  patri- 
cians of  Rome  did  when  they  restrained  themselves 
from  marrying  with  the  plebeians. 

Personal  privileges  and  immunities,  which  are  not 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  are  always  justly 
offensive.  To  a  person  in  an  office  which  has  for  its 
object  the  public  good,  deference  will  easily  be  paid  ; 
but  in  all  other  cases  a  distinction  of  rank  naturally 
excites  jealousy.  It  creates  pride  in  the  one,  and  ser- 
vility in  the  other,  which  debases  the  characters  of 
both. 

It  is  well  observed  by  M.  Turgot*,  that  all  here- 
ditary distinctions,  if  they  have  any  civil  effect,  and 
confer  any  right,  and  all  personal  prerogatives,  if  they 
are  not  the  necessary  consequence  of  exercising  a  pub- 
lic function,  are  a  diminution  of  the  natural  rights  of 


I.ifi  ,.f  W.   Tvrftol,  p.  80f . 
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other  men,  a  proceeding  contrary  to  the  primitive  end 
of  society,  and  of  consequence  a  real  injustice  *. 

In  the  Eastern  monarchies  there  are  no  hereditary 
nobles.  In  China  the  grandchildren  of  the  greatest 
mandarins  are  generally  on  a  level  with  the  common 
people  f. 

How  galling  the  power  of  the  nobility  is  to  the 
common  people  we  see  in  the  preference  which  some 
nations  have  given  to  pure  monarchy,  or  despotism,  to 
those  forms  of  government  in  which  the  nobility  had 
the  chief  power.  This  was  conspicuous  in  the  late 
revolutions  in  Denmark  J,  and  Sweden  §;  in  which, 
with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  people,  the  power 
of  the  nobility  was  transferred  to  the  king.  It  was 
also  conspicuous  in  the  part  which  the  commons  of 
England  took,  in  concurrence  with  the  king,  to  lessen 
the  power  of  the  ancient  barons. 

From  the-  distribution  of  power  into  so  many  hands, 
libels  are  most  liable  to  be  restrained  in  this  kind  of 

♦  Thus  expressed  by  his  biographer,  Condorcet :  "  Toute  distinction 
hereditaire,  si  elle  a  quelque  effet  civil,  si  elle  donne  quelque  droit,  toute 
prerogative  personnelie,  si  elie  n'est  pas  la  suite  n&cessaire  de  Pexerck* 
d'une  fonction  publique,  est  une  atteinte  au  droit  nature!  des  autres  hom- 
ines, un  pas  fait  contre  le  but  primitif  de  la  societe,  et  par  consequent  une 
veritable  injustice/'   ViedeM.  Turgot,  1786,  pp.  535,  236.— Ed. 

f  Memoires  sur  les  Chinois,  vol.  iv.  p.  311. 

t  There  it  was  determined,  in  1660,  "  that  the  king  has  the  privilege 
reserved  to  himself  to  explain  the  law;  nay,  to  alter  and  change  it  as  he 
shall  find  good/'  See  Lord  Molesworth's  Account  of  Denmark  as  it  was  t» 
1692.  1738.  (ch.  vi.)  p.  SO;  also,  ch.  vii.  on  "  The  Manner  how  the 
Kingdom  of  Denmark  became  hereditary  and  absolute/'  Ibid.  pp.  31—47. 
—Erf. 

§  Dr.  Priestley  refers  to  the  revolution  in  1772.  See  J.  R.  Sheridan's 
Full  and  genuine  Account.  As  early  as  1674  "  the  clergy,  burghers,  and 
peasants"  of  Sweden,  "  persuaded  that  the  miseries  they  had  suffered 
proceeded  from  the  too  great  power  of  the  nobility,"  are  said  to  have 
given  their  king  "  an  opportunity  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  absolute 
sovereignty."  See  An  Account  of  Sweden  as  it  was  in  1688,  annexed  to  An 
Account  of  Denmark,  pp.  2^3,  244.— Ed. 
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government;  because  the  magistrates  are  neither  too 
high,  nor  too  low,  to  be  hurt  by  them. 

Contrary  to  the  maxims  of  a  republic,  all  the  suf- 
frages in  an  aristocracy,  says  Montesquieu,  ought  to 
be  secret,  to  prevent  cabals. 

Poland  was  the  worst  constituted  aristocracy,  where 
the  people  were  slaves  to  their  nobility.  But  the 
condition  of  that  country  was  greatly  bettered  in  this, 
and  many  other  respects,  by  the  late  revolution*. 

The  present  European  monarchies  are  systems  of 
government  totally  different  from  any  thing  of  which 
the  ancients  could  form  an  idea.  Every  thing  they 
say  about  monarchies  is  every  day  contradicted  in 
them.     They  were  formed  in  the  following  manner. 

The  German  nations  were  in  general  free,  and  voted 
every  thing  in  person"!*.  When  they  were  dispersed 
in  their  conquests  they  could  not  do  this,  but  sent  de- 
puties ;  and  hence  arose  the  custom  of  I'eprescntation, 
by  means  of  which  equal  political  liberty  may  be  made 
consistent  with  the  most  extensive  governments. 

The  common  people  were  originally  vassals,  or 
staves%,  and  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
lands  on  which  they  were  settled  ;  and  they  were  trans- 
ferred with  them  from  one  proprietor  to  another,  which 

•  Now,  however,  thai  country  is  entirely  absorbed  in  that  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria. — Amer.  Edit, 

f  *'  De  minoribus  rebus,  principes  consultant,  <le  major' bus,  omnes; 
its  tarn  en,  ut  ea  quoqiie,  quorum  penes  plebem  arbitrium  est,  spud 
principes  pcrtractciitur."  Tacitus  De  Moribut  Genu.  1799.  p.  8.  (On 
minor  affairs,  (he  chiefs  deliberate,  on  more  important  concerns,  the 
whole  people.  Yet  the  questions  on  which  the  people  determine  arc  first 
discussed  among  the  chiefs.) — Ed. 

J  Ca-sar  says ;  "  In  omni  Gallia,  plebs  pene  servorum  habetur  loco; 
qu*  per  se  nihil  audct.et  nulli  adhibetureonsilto"  JA  Btll.  Gallic,  lib.  vi. 
sect.  IS.  (Throughout  Gaul  the  people  are  regarded  as  scarcely  above 
•laves,  not  venturing;  to  decide  on  any  measure,  nor  even  admitted  to 
deliberate.)  Thus  the  unmet  and  plebt  of  Taciius  were  probably  few 
beside  the  privileged  orders. —  Ed. 
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ia  the  case  in  many  parts  of  th*  continent  to  this  day. 
But  Christianity,  and  several  other  circumstances,  con* 
tributed  to  better  the  condition  of  slave*  in  the  western 
parte  of  Europe ;  and  by  degrees  they  &lt  obtained  their 
liberty.  Not  having  been  used  to  arm*,  as  the  free- 
men had  all  been,  they  became  addicted  to  arts  aid 
trade,  by  which  they  acquired  considerable  property, 
and  with  that,  influence  and  pdwer.  At  length,  and 
by  degrees,  they  sent  their  representatives  to  the  great 
council  of  the  nation ;  and  thus  the  civil  liberty  of  the 
people,  the  prerogatives  of  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
together  with  the  power  of  the  king,  who  was  origi- 
nally nothing  more  than  their  general,  was  go  tefth 
pered,  that  it  is  astonishing  that  the  regulations  itttfdti 
by  a  conquering  people,  should  have  terminated  in  a 
better  form  of  government  than  any  thing  that  had  ever 
been  devised  by  man  before. 

These  governments  have  the  advantage  of  desptftrtta 
in  time  of  war,  and  property  is  as  secure  in  them  is 
it  can  be  in  any  republic.  .  The  ancients,  says  Mon- 
tesquieu, could  never  have  imagined  what  we  now  atee; 
that  monarchy  is  capable  of  order,  method,  and  con- 
stancy, to  so  surprising  a  degree,  property  secured, 
industry  encouraged,  the  arts  flourishing,  and  the 
prince  living  secure  among  his  subjects,  like  a  father 
among  his  children. 

The  nobility  being  the  descendants  of  the  greater 
barons  or  freemen,  make  a  distinct  order  of  men  in 
this  kind  of  monarchy;  and  having  been  accustomed 
to  arms,  and  not  to  trade,  a  sense  of  honour  ia  the 
grand  spring  of  action  in  them.  If  commerce  decay 
in  these  monarchies,  it  is  not  because  property  is  less 
secure,  but  because  the  profession  is  less  honour- 
able. 

These  governments  consisting  of  so  many  parts,  each 
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of  which  has  a  negative  on  all  resolutions  of  conse- 
quence, tliey  arc  a  check  upon,  and  balance  one  an- 
other; and  every  public  measure  has  the  opportunity 
of  being  repeatedly  and  thoroughly  discussed. 

According  to  Montesquieu,  the  power  and  happiness 
of  monarchical  states  is  in  a  great  measure  indepen- 
dent both  of  public  spirit  and  of  &  principle  of  virtue. 
Nay,  the  very  vices  of  the  members  of  them  (at  least 
those  things  which  would  be  vices  in  a  republic)  are, 
he  says,  subservient  to  their  welfare.  In  a  monarchy 
there  is  at  least  less  to  be  apprehended  from  luxury, 
and  the  chief  promoter  of  it,  a  free  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  sexes.  The  Suiones,  a  German  nation, 
Tacitus  says,  honoured  riches,  and  lived  under  the 
government  of  one  person*.  It  is  curious  to  see,  in 
Dio  Cassius,  with  what  art  Augustus  evaded  the  re- 
quest of  the  senators  to  stop  the  progress  of  luxury, 
which  was  become  necessary  at  Rome  when  a  mon- 
archy. In  a  republic,  candidates  for  offices  look 
downward,  and  study  the  useful  arts ;  but  in  a 
monarchy  they  look  upward,  and  study  to  make  them- 
selves agreeable.  Though,  therefore,  strong  sense 
may  succeed  best  in  republics,  refinement  of  taste  may 
be  expected  in  greater  perfection  in  monarchies. 

Besides,  where  there  is  a  free  intercourse  between 
the  sexes,  the  mutual  desire  of  pleasing  produces  a 
continual  change  of  fashions  and  manners,  very  con- 
sistent with  monarchy,  but  incompatible  with  des- 
potism. Moreover,  whereas,  in  a  monarchy,  women 
are  the  promoters  of  luxury;  in  despotic  governments 

*  Who  easily  maintained  his  power  over  a  disarmed  people,  depending 
on  the  ocean  for  security  gainst  sudden  invasion,  "  Est  apud  illos  et 
opibus  hcuos:  coque  unus  imperitttt,  niillis  jam  except  ionilus,  non  pre- 
rario  jure  parent)),  nee  anna  tit  apud  celi-ros  Germanos  in  promi-cuo, 
Mr)  etfcufia  nib  custocle,  ei  quidem  servo:  quia  nobitos  ho^tium  incursiw 

prohibit  MCtlHB."       Dr  Moribu*  derm.  |ip.  30,  31.— Erf. 
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they  are  merely  the  objects  of  it.  Were  women  to 
behave  with  that  freedom  and  spirit  of  intrigue  in  Asia 
that  they  are  remarkable  for  in  Europe,  and  particu- 
larly in  France,  the  government  would  soon  be  ob- 
liged to  take  notice  of  it. 

The  Roman  government  never  was  properly  mo- 
narchical. It  was  sometimes  chiefly  republican,  and, 
in  some  periods  of  the  empire,  in  fact,  a  military  repub- 
lic. Sometimes  it  was  aristocratical,  and  sometimes 
despotic;  but  never  any  thing  like  an  European  mon- 
archy. And  the  true  spirit  of  politeness  and  gallantry, 
which  took  their  rise  in  modern  monarchies,  was  un- 
known among  them. 

Stability  could  not  be  preserved  in  monarchical  go- 
vernments, any  more  than  in  despotic  states,  unless 
the  subjects  of  them  had  a  passionate  regard  for  the 
true  heir  of  the  royal  family  ;  and  the  great  happiness 
of  European  monarchies  arises  from  the  order  of  suc- 
cession being  absolutely  fixed,  and  universally  known. 
While  in  the  progress  of  our  ideas,  in  this  northern 
part  of  the  world,  we  were  fluctuating  between  the 
right  of  representation  and  nearness  of  blood ;  that  is; 
whether,  for  instance,  a  younger  son,  or  a  minor  grand- 
son by  an  elder  son,  should  succeed  to  an  inheritance 
(which  was  not  generally  settled,  as  it  now  is,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  latter,  that  is,  of  the  right  of  representation, 
as  it  is  called,  till  about  the  12th  century),  every  part 
of  Europe  was  torn  to  pieces  by  civil  wars. 

It  should  seem  that  monarchies,  such  as  subsist  in 
Europe,  are  not  proper  for  very  extensive  dominion, 
though  they  admit  a  greater  extent  of  territory  than 
republics.  Though  the  French  nobility,  fired  with 
glory  and  emulation,  can  bear  the  fatigues  and  dan- 
gers of  war,  they  would  hardly,  says  Voltaire,  submit 
to  languish  in  the  garrisons  of  Hungary  or  Lithuania, 
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forgotten  at  court,  and  sacrificed  to  the  intrigues  of 
every  minion,  or  mistress,  who  approached  the  throne. 


LECTURE    XLIII.* 

The  preservation  of  any  constitution  of  government 
must  depend  upon  the  respect  which  the  people  have 
for  it ;  and  it  cannot  be  overturned  till  those  who  have 
the  power  of  doing  it  are  both  disposed  to  do  it,  and 
have  an  opportunity  of  effecting  their  purpose.  But 
the  common  people,  who  have  other  objects  to  attend 
to,  will,  in  general,  bear  a  great  deal  before  they  feel 
themselves  disposed  to  take  the  trouble,  and  run 
the  risk,  of  redressing  public  wrongs ;  and  if  they 
were  so  disposed,  they  might  be  incapable  of  union. 
Whereas  the  governors  of  a  country,  being  few,  and 
having  a  common  interest,  can  readily  assemble,  and 
take  measures  to  keep  themselves  in  power.  There 
are,  therefore,  few  rebellions  that  succeed;  and  when 
they  do,  those  who  have  felt  the  grievance  have  sel- 
dom thought  of  the  proper  method  of  redress,  or  pre- 
vention ;  so  that  the  chance  of  being  well  settled  after 
a  violent  revolution  is  very  small.  The  people  may  be 
careful  enough  to  avoid  one  extreme,  but  they  will  be 
in  great  danger  of  falling  into  another.  Thus  the  re- 
bellions against  monarchy  in  Greece  ended  in  repub- 
lican forms  of  government,  so  ill  constructed,  that  they 
suffered  more  under  them  than  in  the  preceding  tyran- 
nies. The  same  was  the  case  with  many  of  the  small 
states  of  Italy,    when  they  emancipated    themselves 

"  Pot  ft  Lecture  "  On  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales  of  Ame- 
rwt,"  being  the  43rd  of  the  American  edition.     See  Api-endix.—Ed. 
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from  the  authority  of  the  German  emperors.  On  the 
contrary,  the  subversion  of  republics  has  generally 
produced  tyrannies. 

When  a  state  cannot  be  preserved  by  the  universal, 
.or  very  general,  desire  of  the  people,  it  may  be  saved 
by  the  balancing  of  those  powers  which  would  tend  to 
destroy  it ;  and  as  all  the  different  orders  of  men  na- 
turally wish  for  more  power,  and  every  individual 
wishes  to  rise  above  his  neighbour,  all  governments 
may,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  in  this  state.  It  is 
therefore  of  importance  so  to  arrange  the  different 
parts  of  the  constitution,  as  that  a  struggle  for  power 
may  be  prevented  from  having  any  dangerous  effect 
And  perhaps  it  may  be  asserted,  that  the  more  distinct 
interests  there  are  in  a  state,  the  easier  it  will  be  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  power  within  it  For  when 
there  are  only  two  interests,  they  will  each  have  bat 
one  object ;  and  any  advantage  they  secure  will  not 
only  be  permanent,  but  be  the  means  of  gaining  some 
farther  advantage,  till  the  whole  be  on  one  side. 
Whereas  a  third  interest  may  preserve  the  balance,  if 
no  one  of  the  three  be  able  to  overpower  the  other  two. 
In  this  case  any  one  can  give  a  decided  superiority  to 
either  of  the  other  two  parties,  and  yet  may  find  its 
interest  in  preserving  its  independence,  and  not  uni- 
ting with  either  of  them. 

Our  constitution  is  said  to  have  this  advantage,  as 
the  power  of  the  state  is  lodged  in  the  king,  lords,  and 
commons.  We  are  not,  however,  to  be  governed  by 
names,  but  by  things.  Real  power  depends  upon  o/pi- 
nion,  or  interest.  Regal  power  depends  upon  both. 
The  mere  respect  for  a  king,  in  consequence  of  his 
person  being  held  sacred,  does  alone,  in  some  conn- 
tries,  render  his  person  and  his  power  inviolate,  what- 
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ever  excesses  he  be  guilty  of,  as  we  may  see  in  the 
history  of  the  kings  of  Morocco.  Something  of  this 
superstitious  respect  for  royalty  is  found  hi  this  coun- 
try, but  before  the  late  revolution  there  was  much  more 
of  it  in  France.  But  besides  this,  the  power  of  our. 
kings  depends  upon  the  power  they  have  of  attaching 
persons  to  them  by  the  disposal  of  honours  and  lucra- 
tive offices,  as  well  as  by  the  wealth,  of  which,  as  in- 
dividuals, they  maybe  possessed.  These  are  the  chief 
supports  of  the  power  of  the  crown  in  this  country.  If 
the  king  had  nothing  but  his  nominal  right  of  a  nega- 
tive on  the  votes  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  it  would 
siijni  ly  nothing.  He  would  not  be  a  king  one  day 
aftrr  he  should  insist  upon  it.  But  his  influence  is 
such,  by  other  means,  that  nothing  is  ever  presented 
to  htm  for  his  confirmation,  which  he  is  not  previously 
acquainted  with,  and  approves. 

The  power  of  the  lords  is  better  founded,  as  they 
have  more  real  property,  and  more  natural  dependents. 
But  in  this  country  the  property  of  the  lords  is  now 
but  little,  compared  with  that  of  the  commons;  and 
should  they  take  any  part  against  the  people,  their 
privileges  would  soon  be  abolished.  But  their  influ- 
ence in  the  House  of  Commons,  directly  or  indirectly 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  king  on  the  other,  is 
such,  that  there  is  no  great  danger  of  any  bill  being 
brought  before  them  which  they  would  find  it  their 
interest  violently  to  oppose.  Besides,  bodies  of  men 
will  always  concede  to  each  other  rather  than  risk  the 
consequence  of  an  open  rupture. 

The  people  in  general,  having  had  long  experience 
of  the  benefit  of  this  form  of  government,  though 
great  numbers  of  them  are  often  aggrieved,  and  com- 
a  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  or  of  the  power 
z  2 
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of  the  crown ;  yet  their  representatives  being  by  no 
means  unanimous,  and  the  majority  of  them  generally 
with  the  court,  nothing  can  easily  be  effected  in  their 
favour. 

.  As  so  much  depends  upon  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  so  great  a  part  of  the  real  power  of  the  crown  it- 
self depends  upon  its  influence  among  them,  it  might 
seem  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  members  to  arrogate 
more  to  themselves,  and  to  exercise  the  very  powers 
that  they  bestow  on  others.  Had  they  the  power  of 
perpetuating  themselves,  there  would  be  great  danger 
of  their  attempting  something  of  this  kind.  But  be- 
sides that  their  power  as  individuals  would  be  small, 
and  of  no  long  continuance,  they  are  only  the  deputies 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  respect  the  govern- 
ment as  it  is;  so  that  however  willing  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  might  be  to  take  more  power 
into  their  own  hands,  they  could  not  do  it.  The  sense 
of  the  people,  as  we  call  it,  though  no  nominal  part  of 
the  constitution,  is  often  felt  to  be  a  real  check  upon 
public  measures  by  whomsoever  they  are  conducted ; 
and  though  it  is  only  expressed  by  talking,  writing, 
and  petitioning,  yet  tumults  and  insurrections  so  often 
arise  when  the  voice  of  the  people  is  loud*  that  the 
most  arbitrary  governments  dread  the  effects  of  them. 
When  governments  are  of  long  standing,  the  acqui- 
escence in  them  is  so  general,  that  abuses  in  them 
may  rise  to  a  much  greater  height  without  endan- 
gering the  constitution,  than  in  new  ones,  which  can 
have  acquired  no  respect  but  from  the  persuasion  of 
their  utility ;  so  that  when  forms  of  government  have 
begun  to  change,  they  have  often  gone  on  to  change, 
and  the  country  has  been  a  long  time  in  an  unsettled 
state,  till  the  people4  being  weary  of  changes  from 
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which  they  have  derived  no  benefit,  are  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  any  thing  that  is  tolerable*. 

A  great  means  of  preventing  abuses  of  government, 
and  thereby  lessening  the  danger  of  a  subversion  of  it, 
is  the  liberty  of  speaking  and  writing.  By  this  means 
the  public  opinion  being  known  in  good  time,  the  abuse 
will  not  rise  so  high  as  to  require  a  violent  remedy. 
Governors  may  be  teased  by  libels;  but  this  is  better 
than  to  be  liable  to  be  seized  and  strangled  before  any 
danger  be  apprehended,  which  is  the  case  in  Turkey 
and  the  East.     There  actions  often  precede  words. 

Contentions  for  power  may  be  as  distressing  to  a 
country  as  attempts  to  change  its  form  of  government. 
Such  are  all  civil  wars  in  the  East,  and  such  were  those 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  in  this 
country,  by  which  it  suffered  more  than  in  the  civil 
wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  the  object  of  which  was 
the  redress  of  national  grievances,  and  which  termi- 
nated in  a  subversion  of  the  government  in  which  they 
rose. 

In  the  former  case  it  is  the  ambition  of  individuals 
that  is  the  spring  of  action,  and  this  could  not  operate 
unless  there  were  such  stations  of  wealth  and  power 
in  a  country,  as  would  furnish  an  object  for  such  am- 
bition. In  a  country,  therefore,  in  which  there  are  no 
such  stations  (in  which  a  man  can  enjoy  for  himself, 
and  transmit  to  his  posterity,  advantages  much  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  community),  the  only 
object  of  ambition  must  be  to  create  such  situations, 
by  persuading  the  people  of  the  necessity,  or  the  use, 
of  them.  For  even  force  implies  the  voluntary  con- 
currence of  great  numbers,  who  must  have  a  prospect 


IS?, 
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of  being  gainers  by  a  change;  and  with  the  advantage 
of  force  it  will  be  more  or  less  difficult,  in  proportion 
to  the  general  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  present 
government 

In  the  monarchical  states  of  Europe  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  any  form  of  properly  equal  government 
should  be  established  for  many  ages ;  the  people  in 
general,  and  especially  in  France,  being  proud  of  their 
monarchs,  even  when  they  are  oppressed  by  them*. 
On  the  contrary,  in  North  America,  there  seems  to  be 
no  prospect  of  the  peaceable  establishment  of  any 
form  of  government,  besides  one  in  which  the  rights 
of  all  shall  be  equal.  The  attachment  of  that  country 
to  the  house  of  Hanover  was  formerly  much  stronger 
than  that  of  this  country  in  general  f.  But  the  sense 
of  the  whole  country  is  now  strongly  against  monarchy 


*  This  was  written  before  the  late  revolution  in  France,  since  which 
the  general  aspect  of  things  is  greatly  changed  indeed,  with  respect  to 
all  the  governments  in  Europe. 

f  Dr.  Mayhew,  a  distinguished  ante-revolution  patriot,  in  a  sermon 
on  "  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,"  preached  at  Boston  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore his  decease  in  1766,  says :  "lam  indeed  well  apprised  of  the  firm 
attachment  of  these  colonies  in  general,  and  of  our  province  in  particular, 
to  the  king's  person,  and  to  the  protestant  succession  in  his  illustrious 
house ;  for  the  preservation  of  which  there  is  hardly  a  native  of  New  Eng- 
land, who  would  not,  upon  constitutional  principles,  which  are  those  of 
liberty,  chearnilly  hazard  his  life ;  or  even  more  lives  than  one,  if  he  had 
them  to  lay  down  in  so  good  a  cause." 

Dr.  Mayhew  so  inadequately  appreciated  the  resources  of  his  country, 
as  to  utter  this  humiliating  exclamation :  "  It  would  be  our  misery,  if  not 
our  ruin,  to  be  cast  off  by  Great  Britain,  as  unworthy  her  farther  regards. 
What  then  would  it  be,  in  any  supposeable  way,  to  draw  upon  ourselves 
the  whole  weight  of  her  just  resentment."  Again:  "We  are  bound,  in 
honor  to  the  king  and  parliament,  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  for  want 
of  ability  to  enforce  a  late  act  and  to  crush  us,  that  it  was  repealed;  but 
from  a  conviction  of  the  inexpediencc,  the  dangerous  consequences,  and 
many  inconveniences  of  continuing  it."  Under  these  terrors  of  extermi- 
nation, or  even  of  Independence,  Dr.  M.  thus  advises :  "  Let  us  not  enter- 
tain a  thought  of  novelties,  or  innovations,  or  be  given  to  change?  See 
The  Snare  Broken,  a  Thanksgiving  Discourse,  Boston,  1766.  pp.  24,29— 
31.     M.  Rcpos.  xiv.  664,  665. — Ed. 
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in  any  form.  They  will  hardly  receive  a  stranger  in 
the  character  of  king,  and  there  are  no  families  of  suf- 
ficient distinction  amoug  themselves*. 

A  sufficient  degree  of  reverence  for  tnu/  form  of  go- 
vernment in  the  body  of  the  people  will  secure  the 
continuance  of  it.  For  a  few  could  never  overpower 
the  many,  and  make  any  change  which  the  great  body 
of  the  people  should  disapprove  of.  But  a  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  formed  in  such  a  manner  as  should 
be  most  likely  to  gain,  and  to  preserve,  that  degree  of 
respect  which  will  insure  its  continuance.  It  should 
provide  against  any  man  gaining  that  degree  of  power 
or  influence-,  which  would  enable  him  to  lessen  the 
respect  for  the  constitution  in  the  minds  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  induce  any  considerable  number  of  them, 
from  a  regard  to  their  personal  interest,  to  favour  his 
schemes  of  innovation.  For  whenever  any  person  shall 
be  in  a  situation  in  which  he  can  make  it  the  interest 
of  others  to  increase  his  power,  at  the  expence  of  the 
rest  of  the  community,  we  may  presume  that  he  will 
succeed  ;  since  the  generality  of  mankind  will  prefer 
their  private  interest  to  the  public  good.-  No  govern- 
ment, therefore,  can  be  expected  to  stand,  the  constitu- 
tion of  which  does  not  make  it  the  interest  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  to  preserve  it,  and  even  to  watch 
over  it,  in  order  to  prevent  any  encroachment  upon  it. 


•  The  Society  of  Cinrinmrfi,  instituted  17R3,  by  "  the  American  officers 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  army  "  excited,  such  was  the  wakeful  jealousy 
of  republicans,  no  ^rnall  opposition,  as  it"  it  were  calculated  to  produce  "  a 
race  of  hereditary  nohles,  founded  on  the  military,"  and  di-iin-uished  from 
B  the  people,  or  "plebeians."  See  Dr.  Holmes's  Amer.  Annul*,  1808.  it.  3111, 
389.  Coiidorcet  thus  refers  to  the  Institution  :  "  L'  6poque  de  la  paix 
etoit  pour  ces  Etats  un  moment  de  crise,  et  il  etoit  difficile  d'en  prcvoir  les 
suites.  Heme  aujourd'hui  il  le  seroit  encore  de  prononcer  sur  leur  avenir, 
rtde  la  liberie  Americaine  est  attache  ii  1 'existence  de  l'aristo- 
atie  lieredilaireet  militaJre,  que  les  oflicicrs  de  1'armce  on  t  essay  e  d'etahlir 
n  d'Ordre  de  CincUuwttis."     Vm  it  Turgat,  p.  161,  note.— Ed. 


puLtque  I 

SB 
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So  much  does  the  stability  of  government  depend 
upon  opinion,  and  so  many  are  the  elements,  as  we  may 
say,  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  such  opinions 
as  these,  that  no  wise  man  will  pretend  to  foresee  the 
consequences  of  any  great  change  in  a  complex  form 
of  government ;  because  he  could  not  tell  how  far  the 
minds  of  great  numbers  of  people  would  go  along  with 
his  own  in  their  approbation  of  it.  This  makes  it 
prudent,  when  any  great  changes  are  made,  to  retain 
at  least  the  ancient  forms  and  names  of  offices.  For 
to  these  it  is,  in  a  great  measure,  that  the  public  opi- 
nion is  attached.  Though  Caesar  and  Augustus  could 
safely  assume  the  title  of  emperor,  with  the  most  des- 
potic power,  they  did  not  dare  to  take  that  of  king; 
and  in  this  country  Oliver  Cromwell  was  contented 
with  the  style  of  protector*.  In  the  Roman  empire 
all  the  forms  of  the  ancient  free  government  were  kept 
up,  and  it  was  always  called  a  free  republic. 

So  much  attached  does  the  body  of  a  people  get  to 
the  forms  of  government,  to  which  they  have  been  long 
accustomed,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  all  at 


*  Or  rather,  deterred  from  assuming  the  title  of  king,  as  Whitlock,Lord 
Broghill,  Sec.  recommended,  by  the  remonstrances  of  some  of  bis  adhe- 
rents, who  were,  in  principle,  republicans.  See  Monarchy  Autriea\  or  the 
account  of  "  A  Conference  had  at  Whitehall,  with  Oliver,  late  Lord  Pro- 
tector, and  a  Committee  of  Parliament."  1660.  passim.  Cromwell  tbns 
concludes  the  conference,  "  8  of  May  1657 :  I  cannot  undertake  this 
government  with  the  title  of  a  King,  and  that  is  mine  answer  to  this 
great  and  weighty  business."  See,  also,  Ludlow,  1698  ii.  582—591; 
Critical  Review  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  1747,  pp.  280— 314 ;  Harris,  iiL 
471 — 181.  u  Cromwell/'  says  this  biographer,  "  was  baulked  in  his 
hopes  of  the  diadem  by  his  near  relations  and  intimate  friends !  Men 
of  principle  we  may  suppose,  who  chose  rather  to  disoblige  him,  and 
forfeit  their  employments,  than  to  build  again  what  they  had  destroyed* 
Rare  examples  of  integrity ,v  Harris,  however,  conjectures  that  "  bad 
the  crown  been  placed  on  die  head  of  the  Protector, — it  is  not  improbable 
it  might  have  strengthened  his  own  government,  and  enabled  him  to 
transmit  to  posterity  many  valuable  privileges/'  Thus,  perhaps,  England 
had  escaped  that  deep  disgrace,  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.— JErf. 
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once  to  exchange  a  worse  for  a  better,  and  even  which 
by  its  effects  should  be  acknowledged  to  be  abetter. 

Though  the  governments  of  France  and  England 
wereoriginally  the  same*,  or  very  nearly  so,  they  are 
now  become  so  different,  and  have  been  so  long  so, 
that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  the  English 
constitution  to  be  received  in  France,  or  the  French  in 
England.  If  the  experiment  could  be  made,  the  two 
nations  would  feel  as  awkwardly  as  would  two  men 
of  a  different  make  of  body  on  exchanging  clothes. 
If  the  change  extended  to  the  minut'ia  of  things,  the 
new  officers  would  not  be  able  to  act  their  parts  with- 
out constant  prompting  j  and  to  teach  the  people  in 
general  a  knowledge  of  their  new  laws,  would  be  no 
less  difficult  than  teaching  them  anew  languagef. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  therefore,  that  no 
change  of  importance  be  attempted  in  any  long  esta- 
blished government,  till  the  minds  of  the  people  be 
prepared  for  it  by  the  experience  of  some  inconve- 
nience in  the  old  one ;  so  as  to  have  produced  a  ge- 
neral wish  for  a  change ;  and,  if  possible,  it  should  be 

*  See  Franco- Gallia,  or  An  Account  of  the  ancient  -free  state  of  Franer, 
mad  mutt  oilier  part t  of  Europe,  befoie  tie  loti  of  their  libertia.  Written 
Ij  in  Latin,  by  the  famous  civilian  Francis  Ilotoman.in  1574, and 
Uiuislaleii  into  English  by  llie  author  of  the  Account  of  Denmark,  1711. 
Tbrre  was  a  second  edition,  1731,  with  a  larger  preface,  by  Lord 
Molesworth,  justly  admired  for  its  free  political  sentiments. — Fd. 

t  The  revolution  in  the  states  of  North  America  was  easy,  because 
there  were  few  tilings  to  change.  Not  only  did  the  system  of  law,  and 
the  mode  of  administering  it,  continue  the  same,  but  the  general  spirit  of 
liberty,  which  they  fostered  from  their  first  establishment  in  the  country, 
though  it  had  been  infringed  by  the  absurd  policy  of  the  mother-country, 
wu  the  same  ;  so  tlmt  nothing  wan  chanced  besides  the  e\eculive  power. 
There  never  had  been  any  nobility  in  the  country,  no  hereditary  power  of 
my  kind,  nor  any  general  establishment  of  religion.  The  governors,  who 
bat)  Wore  been  appointed  by  the  king  of  England,  were  afterwards 
chosen  by  the  people;  but  they  exercised  the  same  powers  with  the  pre- 
ceding governors,  and  in  the  same  manner. — Amrr.  Edit. 

U  has  been  very  lately  proposed,  in  the  United  Statu,  to  simplify  "  the 
a  of  law,-— Erf, 
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made  partially,  and  for  a  time,  before  it.  be  finally 
established. 

An  old  and  complex  constitution  of  government  may 
be  compared  to  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  nature ; 
since  those  who  are  the  most  conversant  witb  it  may 
not  fully  understand  it  As  the  oldest  physician  is  not 
always  able  to  prescribe  for  himself,  so  the  whole  le- 
gislative body  of  any  country  are  not  to  be  trusted  in 
their  schemes  of  improvement.  How  many  single 
laws,  passed  with  universal  approbation,  are  obliged 
to  be  repealed,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  on  account  of 
inconveniencies  which  the  wisest  men  could  not  fore- 
see ?  The  operation  of  particular  laws,  and  much  more 
the  influence  of  a  whole  system  of  government,  depend 
upon  the  principles  of  human  nature,  which  are  as  yet 
but  imperfectly  understood. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  every  na- 
tion has  a  right  to  make  whatever  changes  they  please 
in  the  constitution  of  their  government,  and  therefore 
to  displace,  and  even  to  punish  any  governors,  who  are 
only  their  servants,  for  their  abuses  of  power,  in  what- 
ever manner  they  may  have  been  appointed.  There 
cannot  be  a  greater  absurdity  than  to  suppose  that  the 
happiness  of  a  whole  nation  should  be  sacrificed  to 
that  of  any  individuals.  It  only  behoves  them,  as 
they  must  necessarily  be  judges  in  their  own  cause, 
and  as  they  would  consult  their  own  future  advantage, 
to  proceed  with  great  caution  in  any  attempts  to  change 
their  mode  of  government,  or  to  punish  their  gover- 
nors. The  notion  that  kings  reign  by  a  divine  right, 
independently  of  the  designation  of  the  people,  and 
therefore  that  they  are  not  accountable  to  them  for  the 
exercise  of  their  power,  is  now  universally  and  de- 
servedly exploded. 

Provided  states  be  well  constituted,  and  wisely,  go- 
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verned,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  of  much  importance 
whether  they  be  of  great  or  small  extent ;  but  if  they 
be  ill  constituted,  a  country  divided  into  small  ones 
will  in  general  be  a  scene  of  the  greatest  misery.  As 
it  requires  no  more  hands  to  direct  the  affairs  of  large 
states  than  those  of  small  ones,  and  great  bodies  of 
men  are  not  easily  put  in  motion,  there  is  but  little 
room  for  ambition  in  great  empires.  Consequently 
individuals  apply  themselves  to  their  own  affairs,  and 
consult  their  own  happiness,  and  never  think  of  taking 
any  part  in  public  measures  but  on  great  emergencies, 
sucli  as  may  not  occur  in  any  one  country  in  several 
centuries.  But  when  states  are  small,  many  more 
persons  are  within  the  influence  of  ambition,  factions 
are  formed,  animosity  is  inflamed,  and  one  party  is 
seldom  content,  without  the  destruction  or  banishment 
of  the  other;  as  is  abundantly  exemplified  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  small  states  of  Greece  and  Italy.  If  a 
great  empire  be  tolerably  well  governed,  private  per- 
sons have  long  intervals  of  peace,  it  being  uotso  easy 
for  ambitious  and  interested  persons  to  make  a  commo- 
tion, or  a  civil  war,  as  in  a  small  state. 

If  men  understood  their  real  interest,  and  conse- 
quently saw  it  to  consist  in  living  on  good  terms  with 
their  neighbours,  small  states  might  find  no  inconve- 
nience even  with  respect  to  great  undertakings.  For 
where  the  wealth  of  one  state  was  not  equal  to  any 
public  work,  in  which  a  number  was  interested,  they 
might  all  join  to  defray  the  expence.  But  while  man- 
kind are  disposed  to  national  jealousy  and  hostility,  it 
is  sometimes  of  consequence  to  extend  the  bounds  of 
a  state  ;  as  for  instance  that  of  England  over  the  whole 
island,  including  Wales  and  Scotland  ;  because  it 
brings  an  increase  of  strength,  and,  what  is  more,  cuts 
oH'  occasions  of  war. 
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In  all  governments,  the  largest  as  well  as  the  small- 
est, public  business,  as  has  been  observed,  will  be  done 
by  a  few,  who  have  either  nominally  the  power  of  the 
state  in  their  hands,  or  who  have  gained  the  confidence 
of  those  who  have.  The  real  effective  persons  in  the 
vast  empire  of  Persia,  or  of  Rome,  were  not  more  in 
number  than  those  who  transact  the  same  kind  of  bu- 
siness in  Holland  or  Venice,  or  even  in  small  towns  and 
corporations  ;  and  those  who  do  this  business  are  not 
always  those  who  are  esteemed  to  be  the  wisest,  or 
the  most  upright,  but  generally  the  most  ambitious  and 
bustling.  Intelligent  and  well-disposed  persons  will 
not  always  give  themselves  the  trouble  which  stations 
of  public  trust  necessarily  require,  and  therefore  easily 
give  way  to  those  who  are  willing  to  take  it  upon 
them,  and  whose  interest  or  ambition  pushes  them  on 
to  do  it 

Considering  bow  much  interest  and  ambition  are 
gratified  by  directing  the  affairs  of  nations,  and  how 
much  more  violently  and  steadily  mankind  in  general 
are  impelled  by  these  principles  than  by  any  other, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  hardly  any  other  than 
men  of  these  characters  in  places  of  trust  and  power; 
and'of  the  two,  ambition  certainly  makes  a  better  states- 
man than  avarice.  The  views  of  the  former  must  have 
a  connexion  with  the  good  of  bis  country,  though  it 
be  not  his  proper  object ;  but  the  views  of  the  latter 
may  be  the  very  reverse  of  it.  No  country,  therefore, 
ought  to  complain  if  they  have  nothing  to  lay  to  the 
charge  of  their  governors  besides  ambition,  or  the  de- 
sire of  distinguishing  themselves  and  their  families, 
and  establishing  a  name  with  distant  nations  ancj  pos- 
terity, provided  the  rights  of  individuals  be  not  sacri- 
ficed to  it. 
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LECTURE    XLIV. 


Theue  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  government  under 
any  of  the  before-mentioned  forms,  is  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  a  state  of  barbarism  and  anarchy.  Idleness, 
treachery,  and  cruelty,  are  predominant  in  all  uncivi- 
lized countries,  notwithstanding  the  boasts  which  the 
poets  make  of  the  golden  age  of  mankind,  before  the 
erection  of  empires ;  and  their  vices  and  bad  habits 
lose  ground  in  proportion  as  mankind  arrive  at  settled 
and  regular  forms  of  government.  There  is  no  bor- 
rowing in  barbarous  countries,  says  Montesquieu, 
but  upon  pledges  ;  so  little  influence  have  ideas  of 
property,  and  a  sense  of  honour,  over  uncivilized 
people.  Never  were  treachery  and  cruelty  more  fla- 
grant than  in  those  unsettled  times  of  the  Saxon  go- 
vernment in  England,  during  the  ravages  of  the  Danes, 
and  particularly  in  the  long  reign  of  Ethelred.  What- 
ever vices  civilized  countries  may  abound  in,  there  is 
no  man,  says  Voltaire,  who  would  think  his  life  and 
property  so  secure  in  the  hands  of  a  Moor,  or  a  Tartar, 
as  in  those  of  a  French  or  English  gentleman. 

That  mankind  have  not  naturally  any  high  ideas 
of  the  forms  of  Justice  is  evident,  says  Montesquieu, 
from  many  facts  in  history.  Nothing  was  more  in- 
supportable to  the  Germans  than  the  tribunal  of  Va- 
rus ;  and  Mithridates,  haranguing  against  the  Romans, 
reproached  them  with  the  formalities  of  their  law.  As 
to  idleness,  all  uncivilized  nations  are  notorious  for  it. 
The  barbarous  troops  which  the  Romans  hired  could 
not  without  great  difficulty  be  brought  to  submit  to 
the  Roman  discipline  and  fatigue.  Till  about  the 
of  the  Reformation,  the  Scotch,  as  they  were  the 
uncivilized,  were  the  most  indolent  people  in 


time  ( 
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Europe ;  and  those  people  that  are  called  the  aborigi- 
nal Irish  are  to  this  day  extremely  averse  to  all  kinds 
of  labour.  Hence  it  is  that  in  all  uncivilized  countries, 
cattle,  which  propagate  of  themselves,  bear  a  much 
lower  price  than  corn,  which  requires  more  art,  la- 
bour, and  stock  to  raise  it  than  such  people  are  pos- 
sessed of. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  consider  all  countries  as 
barbarous,  that  are  not  policied  as  ours,  and  other 
great  nations,  are.  Where  there  are  no  regular  laws, 
established  customs  may  have  the  same  effect,  and  be 
as  much  respected.  And  in  countries  where  there  is 
but  little  property,  the  inconvenience  of  this  more  free 
mode  of  life  is  very  slight.  As  the  necessary  atten- 
dant on  having  little  property  is  little  labour,  many 
persons  are  particularly  pleased  with  it. 

The  North  American  Indians  are  remarkably  fond 
of  their  roving  way  of  life,  in  which,  though  they  oc- 
casionally make  the  greatest  exertions,  they  are.  not 
obliged  to  constant  labour.  "  Nor  can  we  say,"  says 
M.  Charlevoix,  "  that  this  is  owing  to  their  not  being 
acquainted  with  our  modes  of  life.  Many  Frenchmen 
have  tried  their  way  of  life,  and  were  so  pleased  with 
it,  that  several  of  them,  though  they  could  have  lived 
very  comfortably  in  the  colonies,  could  never  be  pre- 
vailed  upon  to  return  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  there 
never  was  so  much  as  a  single  Indian  that  could  be 
brought  to  relish  our  way  of  living.  Children  have 
been  taken,  and  have  been  brought  up  with  a  great 
deal  of  care, — nothing  had  been  omitted  to  hinder  them 
from  having  any  knowledge  of  their  parents  ;  yet  the 
moment  they  have  found  themselves  at  liberty,  they 
have  torn  their  clothes  to  pieces,  and  have  gone  across 
the  woods  in  quest  of  their  countrymen.  An  Iroquois 
was  even  a  lieutenant  in  our  army,  yet  he  returned  to  his 
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own  nation,  carrying  with  him  only  our  vices,  without 
correcting  any  of  those  which  he  brought  along  witli 
him*."  The  roving  life  of  the  Tartars  13  peculiarly 
pleasing  to  them.  It  is  entertaining,  says  Mr.  Bellf, 
to  hear  them  commiserate  those  who  were  confined  to 
one  place  of  abode,  and  obliged  to  support  themselves 
by  labour. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  more  entertaining  object  to 
a  speculative  mind  than  to  mark  the  progress  of  rcjinv- 
menl  in  the  ideas  of  a  people  emerging  from  a  state  of 
barbarism,  and  advancing  by  degrees  to  a  regular  form 
of  government %.  There  is,  in  particular,  a  natural  con- 
nexion between  government  and  ideas  of  property. 
From  the  weak  and  infantine  state  in  which  both  are 
originally  found,  both  of  them  have  arrived,  by  equal 
degrees  of  improvement,  at  the  stability  and  perfection 
which  they  enjoy  at  present. 

A  knowledge  of  this  subject  enables  us  to  account 
for  many  facts  in  ancient  history.  In  ancient  times,  the 
property  of  land  was  notso  valuable  a  right  as  it  is  at 
present.  It  was  little  better  than  a-  right  of  usufruct, 
or  a  power  of  using  the  fruits  for  the  support  of  the 
possessor  and  his  family.  And  as  the  manner  of  living 
in  ancient  times  was  much  more  simple  than  it  is  now, 
the  accounts  we  read  of  the  division  of  lands  by  Ly- 
curgus,  and  other  ancient  legislators,  are  more  credible 
than  they  would  appear  from  judging  according  to  the 
present  ideas  of  mankind.  Timoleon,  when  he  settled 
the  affairs  of  the  Syracusans  and  Selinuntians,  whose 
country  was  greatly  depopulated,  invited  over  40,000 
men  from  Greece,  and  distributed  so  many  lots  of  land 

*  Charlevoix,  2.  103.  t  Transit,  i.  450. 

Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart,  who  died  in  1786,  published,  A  View  if  Soeirty  hi 
ft,  in  it*  Frng!*!*  (mm  RlldfeteM  to  Rrfineiucnt. — Erf. 
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among  them,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  old  inha- 
bitants. 

Whenever  we  read  of  great  simplicity  in  the  manner 
of  transmitting  landed  property,  we  may  pronounce 
with  certainty  that  the  people  are  not  far  advanced  in 
the  arts  of  life.  A  more  particular  account  will  be 
given  of  the  progress  of  men's  ideas  and  customs,  with 
respect  both  to  this  subject  and  some  others,  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  laws*.  .In  this  account  of  the  state 
of  barbarous  nations  we  must  not  omit  observing, 
that  it  is  a  strong  indication  of  the  approach  of  the 
Northern  nations  towards  humanity  and  politeness, 
that  their  compensations  for  injuries  done  to  women 
were  generally  double. 

The  progress  and  revolutions  of  government  itself, 
after  it  is  once  established,  are  objects  very  deserving 
of  the  closest  attention.  No  government  ever  under- 
went more  revolutions  than  the  Roman,  and  history  af- 
fords the  fairest  opportunity  of  tracing  them  in  all 
their  causes  and  effects ;  as  has  been  done  in  an  ex- 
cellent manner  by  Montesquieu,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
rise  and  declension  of  the  Romans  t- 

It  is  no  less  entertaining  to  trace  the  European  mon- 
archies, particularly  the  English,  from  their  first  ru- 
diments in  the  woods  of  Germany,  to  their  present 
state.  But  history  affords  little  light  for  this  purpose, 
and  therefore  learned  men  have  adopted  different  hy- 
potheses about  several  particulars  relating  to  it ;  and 
party  prejudices  have  made  them  enter  with  too  much 
keenness  and  animosity  into  a  subject  which  exhibit; 

*  Sec  Lect.  xlvii.— Ed. 

t  Considerations  sur  Its  Causes  de  la  Grandeur  des  Romains,  et  de  lev 
Decadence*— Amst.  1746.  There  have  been  several  editions  of  the  ori- 
ginal, and  of  an  English  translation. — Ed. 


a  most  agreeable  prospect  to  a  philosopher  living  un- 
der those  governments. 

As  an  example  of  the  progress  of  government,  I 
shall  trace  as  briefly  as  possible  all  the  capital  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  principal  European  govern- 
ments, and  particularly  the  English;  beginning  with 
their  first  rude  state  in  their  native  country,  and  com- 
prehending the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  Hie  feudal 
system,  which  prevailed  wherever  those  barbarous  in- 
vaders settled.  I  shall  not  stop  to  prove,  or  to  re- 
fute, any  particular  hypothesis,  but  proceed  without 
interruption  in  that  account  which  to  me  appears  the 
most  probable. 

Germany  was  formerly  divided  into  natiorts,a.nd  the 
nations  into  pogi*,  each  of  which  had  its  own  prince, 
judge,  or  general.  The  power  of  each  of  the  pagi  was 
lodged  in  the  assembly  of  all  the  freemen  of  the  pagus, 
and  the  power  of  the  whole  nation  in  the  general  as- 
sembly of  that  nation. 

Every  man's  own  family  and  slaves  were  entirely 
subject  to  him.  All  the  lands  were  annually  divided 
among  all  the  freemen,  who  parcelled  them  out  to  their 
slaves  and  dependents  upon  certain  conditions,  always 
reserving  enough  of  the  yearly  produce  to  maintain 
their  own  families  in  abundance. 

Each  prince  was  attended  by  an  indefinite  number 
of  freemen  volunteers,  whi»  were  maintained  at  his  ex- 
pense, and  fought  with  him  in  battle.  The  sons  also 
of  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  acts  of 
valour  had   the  like  attendants.     They  were  called 

•  Thus  Cisar  describes  Switzerland, "  Omni*  civitas  Helvetia  in  qua- 
tuor  pagoa  divisa  eat."  tk  Belt.  Calt.i'ib.  i.  c.  10.  Again,  he  says  of  the 
Suevi,  "  ti  centum  pagos  hitbere  dicuntur."  Ik'al,  lib.  iv.c.  3.  See  further, 
od  pagi.  Bishop  S<]uire"s  HUtorkal  Etiuy  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  Govent- 
'«>■(,  1745,  p.  M.  Note.— Ed. 
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companions  or  ambacti ;  in  the  southern  parts  bf  Gaul, 
soldurii ;  and  afterwards  in  England,  thanes;  and  they 
lived  scattered  up  and  down  the  country.  When  they 
went  to  war,  the  troops  of  every  tribe  and  province 
fought  under  the  same  standard,  divided,  probably, 
into  thousands,  hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens ;  each  of 
which  companies  had  its  own  commander. 

The  prince,  where  there  was  one,  had  a  larger  di- 
vision of  land,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  all  fines, 
which  were  imposed  for  all  crimes  except  treason  and 
adultery.     His  office  was  for  life. 

At  the  general  assembly,  every  freeman  had  an 
equal  vote.  Upon  ordinary  occasions  the  pagi  might 
send  their  leaders,  but  upon  extraordinary  occasions 
every  freeman  was  obliged  to  be  present  under  the 
severest  penalties.  Then  peace  and  war  were  pro- 
claimed, ambassadors  sent,  and  the  common  general 
chosen  ;  and  to  this  assembly  all  inferior  officers  were 
accountable  for  their  behaviour.  No  person  could  bear 
arms  for  the  public  till  he  had  been  presented  here. 
The  princes  of  each  district  prepared  matters  for  this 
assembly,  as  a  standing  council  of  state,  and  to  them 
all  ambassadors,  &c.  applied.  The  Druids,  who  were 
the  only  priests  and  the  chief  nobility  in  the  country, 
and  who  were  exempt  from  all  secular  incumbrances, 
and  maintained  at  the  common  charge,  presided  in 
the  assembly. 

All  the  freemen  served  in  the  army  without  pqy ; 
and  the  general  was  not  quite  absolute,  being  often  re- 
strained by  his  council,  and  by  his  companions. 

When  a  conquest  was  made,  the  general  and  coun- 
cil divided  the  land  into  as  many  parts  as  there  were 
pagi  in  the  army.  These  again  were  divided  by  their 
proper  chiefs  among  the  several  families,  according 
to  their  rank  and  esteem.  Some  suppose  that  the  lands 


of  the  pagi  became  counties,  the  share  of  a  thousand  a 
trything,  the  share  of  one  hundred  an  hundred,  and  that 
of  ten  a  tything ;  each  under  its  own  eoldorman*. 
But  Mr.  Millar  seerus  to  have  proved  "that  a  ta- 
lking was  originally  the  same  thing  with  a  village,  and 
that  it  did  not  comprehend  any  precise  number  of  per- 
sons or  families  f."  This,  however,  might  come  to  be 
the  case  in  a  course  of  time,  though  the  original  distri- 
bution might  be  according  to  the  number  of  persons 
or  families. 

So  lung  as  their  conquests  were  in  the  least  inse- 
cure, and  consequently  they  had  occasion  for  the  con- 
tinual exercise  of  arms,  the  whole  body  of  the  migra- 
ting people  preserved  the  idea  of  the  encampment  of 
a  large  army.  The  office  of  general,  from  being  oc- 
casional, became  of  course  perpetual ;  that  is,  he  was  a 
king,  but  elective,  as  before.  Every  freeman  was  ready 
at  the  military  call,  and  every  grant  of  lands  was  upon 
condition  of  military  service. 

Laud  thus  distributed  was  called  thane-land,  or  boc- 
laiul ;  the  possessors,  thanes ;  and  every  particular  in- 
heritance, afeok  or  feud,  in  Latin  benejicium. 

As  long  as  the  most  distant  view  to  their  native 
country  remained  to  these  Germans,  in  these  foreign 
settlements,  possessions  could  not  regularly  descend 
to  a  man's  heirs,  who  might  not  be  able  to  defend 
them  ;  but  by  degrees,  as  valour  ceased  to  be  neces- 
sary, from  the  security  of  their  conquests,  feuds  be- 
came hereditary.  Then  those  who  held  immediately 
of  the  king  were  called  tenants  in  capite,  and  were 
obliged  to  attend  the  king's  courts,  in  the  same  manner 
as  every  person  who  held  land  of  another  attended 
the  court  of  his  immediate  superior. 

*  See  Bishop  Squire's  Euay,  pp.  100,  101. —  Ed. 

+  HiU.  Vwv  ofihe  English  Government,  book  i.  ch.  «.— Ed. 
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When  Christianity  was  introduced  among  these  na- 
tions, grants  of  land  were  made  to  the  church,  and 
the  bishops  held  them  as  all  other  tenants  did,  on  con- 
dition of  military  service.  But  afterwards  they  held 
lands'  in  what  was  called  frankabnoigne,  when  only 
alms  to  the  poor,  and  prayers,  were  required  of  them. 
Those  of  the  superior  clergy  who  held  lands  imme- 
diately of  the  king  were  tenants  in  capite,  and  obliged, 
as  such,  to  give  attendance  in  the  king's  courts. 

The  greater  thanes  granted  lands  out  of  their  divi- 
sion to  their  immediate  friends  and  followers,  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  received  them,  and  their  bene- 
ficiaries were  called  vassals.  Of  these,  however,  only 
some  received  grants  upon  condition  of  military  ser- 
vice;  others  (though  these  were  probably  such  as  had 
been  in  a  state  of  servitude)  chose  to  follow  husban- 
dry, and  were  called  sockmen.  These  held  their  lands 
upon  condition  of  assisting  their  lord  in  his  ploughing 
and  reaping.  But  afterwards,  instead  of  the  actual 
service  of  the  plough,  they  supplied  their  lord  with 
corn,  cattle,  and  clothes,  and  lastly  with  money,  as  an 
equivalent  for  them. 

The  ground  which  lay  nearest  the  habitation  of 
every  freeman  was  given  to  the  care  of  his  own  slaves, 
who  tilled  the  ground  for  him.  These  were  called 
villeins,  and  went  with  the  soil,  having  no  liberty 
either  to  leave  their  masters  or  quit  the  place. 

All  the  taxes  which  the  feudal  laws  obliged  vassals  to 
pay  to  their  superiors, — thanes  to  the  king,  and  their 
vassals  to  them,— -were  upon  the  three  following  occa- 
sions ;  when  his  eldest  son  was  made  a  knight,  when 
his  eldest  daughter  was  married,  and  to  ransom  him 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner. 

Every  lord  was  supreme  judge  of  his  own  vassals,  and 
always  their  general  in  time  of  war.  When  his  power 
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of  judge  was  abused,  all  capita!  cases  were  referred  to 
a  Superior  jurisdiction,  or  to  such  persons  as  the  king 
sent  from  time  to  time  to  assist  the  great  men  in  the 
distribution  of  justice,  and  to  see  that  he  was  not 
wronged  in  his  share  of  the  fines,  which  was  generally 
one  third. 

Lands  which  were  not  distributed  to  the  free  sol- 
diers, but  which  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  old  in- 
habitants, or  were  occupied  by  new  comers,  were 
called  allodia^  or  full:  lands',  and  the  occupiers  were 
governed  by  the  king',  who  sent  a  rive,  or  eoldoitnan, 
(who  was  always  to  be  a  proprietor  of  boc  land,)  to 
preside  over  them.  To  him  was  afterwards  added  an- 
other standing  magistrate,  called  the  heterock,  whose 
office  resembled  that  of  lord-lieutenant  in  the  county  ; 
whereas  the  office  of  our  present  sheriffs  was  derived 
from  the  other,  This  rive,  or  sheriff],  held  the  rive 
mote,  sci/re  mote,  or  folk  mote  ;  and  thane  land  is  some- 
times called  rive  land. 

Both  the  king's  vassals,  and  those  of  the  greater 
lords,  had  greater  privileges  than  the  possessors  of  al- 
lodial estates.  Among  others,  their  lives  were  rated 
higher.  Ou  this  account  those  persons  who  possessed 
allodial  estates  often  chose,  for  their  greater  security, 
to  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  some  power- 
fullord.  When  this  was  done  universally,  the  feudal 
system  may  be  said  to  be  fully  established  ;  which 
was  not  the  case  in  England  till  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  Then,  too,  estates  first  descended  en- 
tire to  the  eldest  son ;  whereas  before  they  had  been 
equally  divided  among  all  the  sons.  An  equal  division 
did  not  suit  the  interest  of  the  great  feudatorial  lords, 
who  were  more  effectually  and  expeditiously  served 
by  one  powerful  vassal,  or  a  few  such,  than  by  many 
weak  ones,  depending  immediately  upon  themselves. ' 
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In  the  Saxon  times,  the  landholders  of  every  pro- 
vince met  at  least  twice  every  year  in  the  scyre  mote. 
In  this  court  causes  of  religion  were  first  heard,  then 
pleas  of  the  crown,  and  lastly  private  causes ;  and  sen- 
tence was  given  by  the  presidents,  who  were  the  earl, 
the  bishop,  and  the  king's  deputy. 

In  the  time  of  Alfred,  juries  were  introduced  into 
the  English  courts.  He  also  completed  the  division 
of  the  country  into  counties,  tythings,  and  hundreds, 
and  made  other  excellent  regulations  for  the  more  ef- 
fectual administration  of  justice*. 

The  legislative  power  of  the  whole  community,  and 
also  the  power  of  peace  and  war,  was,  in  the  Saxon 
times,  lodged  in  the  assembly  of  the  whole  nation, 
called  the  folkmote  or  mycelgemote,  in  which  every 
proprietor  of  land  (at  least  to  the  amount  of  five  hides) 
had  a  power  of  voting.  To  this  there  was  a  wittenagt- 
mote,  consisting  of  the  king's  companions,  or  thanes, 
the  governors  of  the  several  counties,  and,  after  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  bishops,  and  others  of  the 
superior  clergy. 

Probably,  however,  the  rnycelgemote  and  wittetwge- 
mate  might  consist  of  the  same  persons ;  the  former 
being  the  regular  assembly  of  the  whole  body  at  stated 
times,  and  the  latter,  those  who  usually  attended  on 
any  particular  call ;  and  those  would  be  such  as  were 
nearest  the  king,— persons  in  whose  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience the  greatest  trust  was  reposed,  by  himself,  and 
the  nation  at  large. 

The  change  of  allodial  into  feudal  estates  made  a 
change  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  In  the  former 
case  the  landholders  assembled  in  their  own  right,  in 
the  latter  as  the  dependents  on  the  crown.     But  the 

*  See  Biog.  Brit.  i.  76, 77,  S3,  Notes  l,  m,  x.—Ed. 
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change  having  been  gradual,  and  those  who  assembled 
by  different  rights  probably  meeting  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  it  is  not  particularly  noticed  by  historians. 

The  mycelgemote,  it  is  said,  sometimes  altered  the 
succession  to  the  crown.  It  is  certain  that  the  Saxon 
kings  had  not  the  same  power  that  was  afterwards  ac- 
quired by  our  princes.  Their  lives  were  rated  no 
higher  than  those  of  any  other  freeman.  The  king  as- 
sembled the  mycelgemote  upon  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, and  ordinarily  that  assembly  met  in  the  spring. 
The  most  considerable  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative 
was  the  appointing  the  chief  officers  of  church  andstate, 
as  governors  of  counties,  bishops,  abbots,  &c. 

It  is  also  said  by  some,  that,  upon  particular  occa- 
sions, there  was  also  a  panunglicum  in  the  Saxon  hep- 
tarchy, where  commanders  in  chief  of  the  whole  nation 
were  chosen. 
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In  countries  which  were  perpetually  in  a  state  of  war, 
the  feudal  system  acquired  strength,  and  became  more 
analogous  to  itself  in  all  its  parts.  Thus,  in  England, 
during  the  Saxon  times,  we  see  only  the  general  out- 
lines of  it;  but  in  Normandy,  about  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  it  was  in  its  perfection,  and  in  that 
state  it  was  by  him  introduced  into  England.  Then, 
when  the  interest  of  the  lord  was  the  strongest  in  his 
fief  (except  that  it  was  hereditary,  and  he  could  not 
refuse  entrance  to  the  proper  heir),  it  could  not  be  ali- 
enated without  his  consent ;  because  it  was  unreason- 
able that  he  should  have  a  vassal  who  was  disagree- 
able to  him  obtruded  upon  him.  The  heiress  could 
marry  without  his  consent  for  the  same  reason. 
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Upon  these,  and  a  variety  of  other  occasions,  the 
superior  lord  (who  is  generally  called  lord  paramount) 
insisted  upon  large  fines  from  his  vassals,  which  kept 
the  common  people  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  depen- 
dence upon  a  few  great  landholders. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  therefore,  that  no  flou- 
rishing cities,  no  extensive  commerce,  no  encourage- 
ment* for  the  polite  arts,  were  ever  found  under  go- 
vernments purely /eudal.  Indeed,  the  whole  scene  of 
the  feudal  times  was  too  full  of  war  and  confusion  to 
admit  of  these  improvements.  The  different  orders  of 
vassalage  gave  rise  to  numberless  quarrels  and  pro- 
cesses, which  could  only  be  decided  by  force  of  arms. 

Every  lord  in  those  days,  having  independent  ju- 
risdiction, and  his  own  vassals  immediately  devoted 
to  him,  was  in  fact  a  petty  sovereign ;  and  a  few  of 
these  in  a  country  were  generally  an  over-match  for 
the  king,  and  often  occasioned  the  greatest  disorders. 
Perhaps  never  was  there  a  worse  government,  or  a  go- 
vernment in  which  there  was  less  provision  for  the  se- 
curity and  happiness  of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  than 
in  this.  Had  not  religion,  or  rather  superstition,  pro- 
vided an  asylum  for  a  few,  those  times  in  which  the 
feudal  system  was  at  its  height,  would  have  been 
nothing  more  than  perfect  anarchy  and  confusion. 
Thefts,  rapine,  murders,  and  disorders  of  all  kinds, 
prevailed  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe  to  a  degree 
almost  incredible,  and  hardly  compatible  with  the 
subsistence  of  civil  society.  Every  offender  sheltered 
himself  under  some  chieftain,  who  screened  him  from 
justice  *. 

*  The  power  of  the  great  feudal  lords  arose  from  the  great  numbers 
of  persons  who  were  attached  to  them ;  and  this  attachment  arose  from 
their  being  wholly  dependent  upon  them.  They  were  either  their  tenants, 
or  were  kept  without  labour  by  their  liberality.     An  ancient  baron  couM 
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Many  of  the  most  renowned  commanders  in  trie 
time  of  Edward  III.  and  the  following  reigns,  bad 
been  leaders  of  banditti ;  and  it  was  usual  for  princes 
who  could  not  subdue  them  to  enter  into  treaties  with 
them,  and  to  be  supplied  by  them  with  many  thousands 
of  men.  A  great  part  of  the  English  forces  in  France 
were  generally  of  this  kind  of  men.  When  Edward 
111.  commanded  an  army  of  an  hundred  thousand  men 
in  Flanders,  they  were  said  to  have  been  chiefly  fo- 
reigners. 

Voltaire  says  that  about  the  time  of  Otho,  every 
castle  was  a  capital  of  a  small  state  of  banditti,  and 
every  monastery  an  armed  garrison  ;  the  harvests  were 
either  burned,  cut  down  before  the  time,  or  defended 
sword  in  hand  ;  the  cities  were  reduced  in  a  manner 
to  deserts,  and  the  country  depopulated  by  frequent 
and  long  famines. 

A  circumstance  which  kept  things  tolerably  well 
balanced,  with  respect  to  public  liberty,  and  which 
prevented  the  power  of  any  one  from  oppressing  the 
rest,  was  the  number  of  powers  and  interests  which 
were  perpetually  struggling  for  superiority.  The  king 
conducted  himself  by  one  set  of  principles,  the  barons 
by  another,  the  clergy  by  a  third,  and  the  commons 
by  a  fourth.  All  their  views  were  incompatible,  and 
each  prevailed  according  as  incidents  were  favourable 
to  it.  The  clergy  in  general  held  a  very  useful  mid- 
dle place,  checking  the  power  of  the  king,  or  of  the 

make  no  other  use  'it'  his  superfluity.  At  present  an  English  nobleman 
may  be  richer  than  any  ancient  baron,  hem;;  able  to  command  the  labour 
of  more  persons,  by  paying  ihein  wages;  but  as  these  persons  are  only 
employed  by  him  occasionally,  and  they  all  sent'  others  as  well  as  him, 
they  have  no  attachment  to  him  in  particular.  If  he  did  not  employ 
them,  they  would  not  starve,  and  therefore  they  feel  themselves  as  inde. 
pendent  of  him  as  he  is  of  thrm.  In  fact,  no  persons  are  more  inde- 
pendent than  ihuMwho  arc  willing  to  labour,  and  arc  sure  of  finding  em- 
ployment. 
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barons,  according  as  either  of  them  prevailed  too  much, 
and  threatened  their  privileges,  and  the  general  liberty 
of  the  state ;  though  it  was  the  former  only  that  they 
were  concerned  about 

When  the  feudal  system  had  taken  place,  and  not 
before ;  and  consequently  when  (there  being  no  effec- 
tual provision  to  restrain  violence)  it  had  been  so  cus- 
tomary for  people  to  terminate  their  differences  by  the 
sword,  and  even  law-suits  had  so  often  terminated  io 
this,  which,  according  to  the  barbarous  notions  of  those 
times,  was  deemed  the  most  honourable  way  of  de- 
ciding them,  the  laws  themselves  were  obliged  to 
adopt  that  method  of  decision.  It  came  into  England 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  prevailed  for  several 
centuries  in  all  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  it  was  certainly 
better  to  restrain,  and  subject  to  the  rules  of  a  court, 
that  sword  which  would  have  raged,  and  have  com- 
mitted greater  devastation  elsewhere. 

The  civil  union  in  these  feudal  times  being  weak, 
private  confederacies  were  entered  into,  to  supply  its 
place.  At  length  knight  errantry  arose  in  those  days 
of  universal  danger.  When  all  travelling  was  unsafe, 
and  particularly  no  women  could  appear  abroad  with- 
out being  ravished  or  murdered,  some  persons  of  spirit 
and  humanity,  and  deeply  tinctured  with  the  religion 
of  the  times,  devoted  themselves  to  the  public  good, 
and  particularly  to  the  service  of  defenceless  women. 
This  profession  soon  becoming  honourable,  numbers 
engaged  in  it,  which  contributed  to  soften  the  rigour 
of  the  times. 

As  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  hospitality  are 
seen  in  the  most  inhospitable  and  barbarous  countries, 
so  those  times  of  universal  anarchy  produced  the 
greatest  excesses  of  heroism  ;  such,  indeed,  as  could 
only  exist  in  those  circumstances.     For  these  flights 
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of  heroism  are  useless,  and  therefore  checked,  in  well 
regulated  governments. 

The  practice  of  tilts  and  tournaments,  which  gave  a 
dignity  to  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  afforded  the 
finest  held  for  the  exercise  of  valour,  was  introduced 
from  the  gallant  courts  of  the  Moorish  kings  in 
Spain. 

So  deep  rooted  was  the  passion  for  chivalry,  tit  at  it 
infected  the  writings,  conversation,  and  behaviour  of 
men  for  some  ages ;  and  when  the  ideas  belonging  to 
it  vanished,  as  government  grew  more  perfect,  and 
learning  and  true  taste  revived,  it  left  modern  gallantry 
and  the  point  of  honour,  which  still  maintain  their 
influence,  and  are  the  genuine  offspring  of  those  cus- 
toms. The  superstition  and  valour  of  the  knights 
errant  were  of  excellent  service  in  the  wars  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  against  the  Saracens  in  Spain. 

We  have  now  advanced  to  the  full  growth  of  the 
feudal  system.  Let  us  from  hence  mark  the  several 
steps  by  which  it  declined,  and  sec  how  order  arose 
out  of  this  chaos  and  confusion.  And  here  the  prin- 
cipal circumstance  to  be  attended  to,  is  the  diminution 
of  the  power  of  the  aristocrat! cal  feudal  lords,  by  the 
dismembering  of  their  estates,  and  the  more  equal 
distribution  of  property  among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people,  with  the  gradual  acquisition  of  power  by  the 
several  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

One  considerable  means  of  bringing  about  this 
great  event  was  the  expensive  wars  which  were  car- 
ried on  in  those  days,  particularly  the  expeditions  to 
the  Holy  Land,  which  made  the  great  lords  and  land- 
holders willing  to  sell  their  lands  for  large  sums  of 
ready  money  ;  and  by  degrees  they  obtained  statutes 
favour  these  alienations, 
oreover,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of 
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arts,  industry,  and  manufactures,  the  feudal  manners 
gave  way  to  some  degree  of  luxury,  superiors  were 
willing  to  give  lands  at  very  low  rents,  in  consideration 
of  large  sums  delivered  at  one  payment.  These  rents 
became  lower  and  lower,  till  at  last  nothing  but  a  sim- 
ple acknowledgment  was  made  for  them. 

Improvements  in  the  art  of  war  made  the  whole  sy- 
stem of  the  feudal  government,  as  adapted  to  military 
affairs,  entirely  useless.  The  hereditary  lords  were 
not  always  found  to  be  the  most  proper  commanders, 
or  their  vassals  the  best  disciplined  troops.  It  was 
therefore  easily  agreed  on  both  sides  to  send  deputies 
instead  of  personal  service,  and  at  last  to  commute  for 
a  sum  of  money.  This  practice  gave  rise  to  standing 
armies >  which  threw  a  vast  weight  of  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  sovereign,  which  was  before  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  lords.  Louis  XIV.  once  in  his  reign 
summoned  the  nobility  to  appear  in  arms,  according 
to  the  feudal  system ;  but  the  troops  they  brought  were 
so  ignorant  of  discipline,  that  the  custom  was- for  ever 
after  laid  aside  in  France.  By  this  means  tenures 
by  knights  service  sinking,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
progress  of  arts  and  industry,  that  of  villeinage  rising; 
both  came  gradually  to  the  medium  of  sockage  tenures, 
which  extended  themselves  continually  over  landed 
property  in  Great  Britain. 


LECTURE    XLVI. 

Is  process  of  time,  societies  of  artisans,  which  origi- 
nally were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  lord  of  die 
soil  on  which  they  lived,  taking  advantage  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  times  and  their  own  increasing  riches, 
gained  certain  privileges  and  immunities  from  their 
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ords,  till  at  length  they  became  independent  of  them. 
These  corporations  are  said  to  have  been  the  invention 
»f  Louis  le  Gros  *,  to  free  the  people  from  their  slavery 
;o  their  lords,  and  to  give  them  protection  by  a  separate 
urisdictiont- 

Philip  le  Bel,  king  of  France,  was  the  first  who  (in 
1301)  admitted  with  great  policy  the  inhabitants  of 
;ities  to  have  a  seat  in  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  after 
the  clergy  and  nobility.  His  view  was  to  facilitate 
the  jurisdiction  which  he  wanted  to  establish  over 
those  cities,  and  to  engage  them  to  consent  to  the  impo- 
sition of  a  tax  for  carrying  on  his  wars  in  Flanders, 
and  for  opposing  the  ambitious  views  of  Boniface  VIII. 
Accordingly,  sir  James  Stewart  says  J,  the  people  began 
to  pay  willingly,  when  they  found  they  had  a  vote  in 
what  concerned  them. 

In  England  these  corporations  grew  to  great  consi- 
deration ;  and  many  of  them  coming  to  hold  lands  of 
the  king  by  a  tenure  called  burgage,  became  of  course 
tenants  in  capite,  and,  as  such,  were  summoned  to  ap- 
pear by  their  deputies  at  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  along  with  the  representatives  of  the  lesser 
barons ;  that  is,  those  persons  who  had  purchased 
parts  of  baronies,  but  were  not  able  to  bear  the  ex- 
pence  of  attending  the  king's  courts.  The  greater 
barons  were  persons  of  ancient  families,  who  kept 
their  original  fiefs  in  a  great  measure  undivided.  The 
titles  which  these  greater  barons  obtained,  as  of  dukes, 
earls,  viscounts,  and  marquisses,  were  introduced  by 

•  Or  rather,  according  to  lleaautt,  (A.D.  1135,)  "  de>  qu&trc  (tirts 
Garlaiirie  et  de  l'abbc  Suger,  ses  principaux  ministres."  Abrigi  Ckronol. 
IT89.  i.  179.— Ed. 

f  "  Soit  par  l'etablissement  des  communes,  soit  par  I'uffraiichissement 
ilt-s  serfs,  soil  en  diminuant  la  trop  grande  auiorite  des  justices  seigneu- 
riales."  Ibid.— Ed. 

I    Political  (Economy,  vol.  ii.  p.  935. 
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degrees,  and  were  all  originally  official  and  territorial, 
though  afterwards  they  became  personal,  and,  like  the 
feuds,  hereditary ;  even  the  term  baron  itself  came  at 
length  to  be  merely  honorary. 

In  the  struggle  between  the  crown  and  the  barons, 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  commons  seem  to  have 
received  a  temporary  interruption ;  their  assembling 
in  parliament  being  less  frequent  and  less  effectual, 
and  at  length  altogether  suspended.  Under  our  kings 
John  and  Henry  HI.  their  privileges  were  revived, 
and  the  49th  of  Henry  HI.  and  the  23rd  of  Edward  I., 
which  have  been  considered  as  aeras  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  commons,  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart  says  *,  were 
only  memorial  epochas  in  their  history. 

It  was  among  the  corporations  above  mentioned 
that  social  and  civil  connexions  first  extended  them- 
selves in  the  feudal  times.  The  people  who  were 
members  of  these  communities,  being  most  remote  from 
a  military  life  and  military  notions,  first  found  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  more  extensive  power  over  their  property 
than  the  feudal  customs  admitted.  It  was  conse- 
quently with  them  that  alienation  of  property,  both  in 
lands  and  goods,  in  all  its  varieties  and  forms,  both 
during  the  life  and  after  the  death  of  the  proprietor, 
first  took  place  ;  and  other  laws  adapted  to  a  more  per- 
fect state  of  society  were  first  enacted  for  their  use, 
long  before  the  rest  of  the  nation  had  the  benefit  of 
them;  though,  at  length,  after  their  example,  they 
prevailed  universally.  But  through  the  whole  state, 
the  interest  of  the  superior  lord  in  the  fief  grew  gra- 
dually less  and  less.  For  whereas,  at  first,  fiefs  re- 
verted to  their  lord  after  the  death  of  the  proprietor, 
then,  after  that  of  his  son,  and  then  of  his  grandson ; 

*  Etmy  on  the  Constitution  of  England,  p.  17. 
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by  practice,  without  public  ordinance,  it  crept  into  the 
law  of  all  nations,  that  in  all  fiefs  a  man's  collateral 
relations,  as  well  as  his  direct  descendants,  ad  injiiii- 
tiim,  should  succeed  him  ;  and  though  the  progress 
of  alienation  was  sometimes  checked  by  laws  relating 
to  entails,  yet  methods  were  still  found  out,  and  con- 
nived at,  to  elude  those  statutes ;  and  every  attempt 
to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  free  alienation  of  landed 
property  was  striving  against  the  torrent. 

In  this  train  things  continued  for  several  centuries, 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  16th,  almost  all  the  princes  in  Europe, 
as  if  by  consent,  attacked  the  power  of  the  nobles. 
Louis  XI.  of  France  added  to  the  crown  what  he 
wrested  from  the  lords,  but  Henry  VII.  threw  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  commons  of  England. 

Some  of  the  means  which  Henry  used  were  passing 
an  act  which  allowed  lords  to  sell  or  mortgage  their 
lands,  without  paying  any  fines  for  alienation,  and  the 
restraining  them  from  keeping  a  great  number  of  idle 
retainers  about  them,  who  were  men  living  at  their 
expence,  entirely  devoted  to  them,  and  ready  to  engage 
in  all  their  quarrels. 

But  little  of  the  merit  of  these  laws  is  due  to  him. 
He  meant  only  to  lessen  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
barons,  which  was  formidable  to  the  crown  :  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  were  quite  ripe  for  every 
alteration  which  he  made  for  that  purpose.  The  ba- 
rons themselves  wanted  to  dispose  of  their  lands  for 
money,  to  enable  them  to  live  with  more  elegance  and 
to  enjoy  more  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  which  were 
then  first  introduced ;  and  their  idle  retainers  were 
become  a  burthen  to  them,  while  the  country  stood  in 
great  need  of  their  labour  when  agriculture  began  to 
be  attended  to. 
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The  benefit  of  these  statutes  was  not  sensibly  per- 
ceived in  England  till  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
though  the  commons  had  .  availed  themselves  greatly 
of  the  sale  of  those  lands  which  had  belonged  to  the 
qnonasteries  in  the  preceding  reign.  But  it  was  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  that  the  commons  first  ventured  to 
approach  the  throne  of  their  own  motion,  and  give  ad- 
vice to  the  crown.  Unhappily,  the  attempts  of  oar 
princes  to  oppress  this  rising  power  occasioned  such  t 
struggle  between  theta  and  the  people  as  ended  in  t 
temporary  anarchy.  At  the  Restoration,  king  Charles 
was  induced  to  remit  some  of  his  feudal  claims,  bat 
the  constitution  was  not  settled;  and  perhaps  it  ne- 
ver would  have  been  done  effectually,  had  not  die 
bigotry  of  James  II.  engaged  him  in  the  fruitless  at- 
tempt to  subvert  the  religion  and  liberty  of  his  coun- 
try. This  happily  ended  in  his  abdication,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  crown  on  the  more  distant  branches 
of  the  family  upon  new  and  surer  principles,  as  was 
taken  notice  of  before. 

The  feudal  system  did  not,  however,  decline  equally 
fast  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  It  generally  lost  ground 
in  time  of  peace,  and  sometimes  rather  gained  in  time 
of  war ;  though  in  some  cases  the  sovereigns,  pressed 
by  the  necessity  of  foreign  wars,  were  induced,  in  con- 
sideration of  present  supplies,  to  grant  important  pri- 
vileges to  the  people,  and  particularly  to  the  boroughs. 
These  necessities  of  the  princes  were  the  occasion  of 
many  equitable  laws  and  popular  concessions. 

The  feudal  system  did  not  decline  so  fast  in  Scot- 
land as  in  England,  nor,  while  it  was  a  separate  king- 
dom, did  their  commons  ever  acquire  the  same  power. 
The  reasons  of  this  were,  that  the  Scots  had  little  com- 
merce, industry  and  arts.  All  their  members  met  in  the 
same  house,  and  the  king's  vassals  were  not  increased 
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upoo  the  dismembering  a  royal  fief,  as  was  the  custom 
in  England.  Besides,  none  could  vote  but  those  who 
had  much  more  fortune  than  was  required  in  England; 
and  the  election  of  representatives  was  in  the  common 
council,  and  not  in  the  whole  body  of  the  burgesses. 
Heritable  jurisdictions  were  not  entirely  abolished  in 
Scotland  till  the  end  of  the  last  rebellion. 

There  are  considerable  remains  of  the  feudal  system 
at  this  day  in  Europe.  In  Germany  it  subsists,  in  many 
respects,  as  much  as  ever.  The  husbandmen  of  Poland 
are  confined  to  the  glebe  ;  as  they  are  also  in  Bohemia, 
in  Suabia,  and  in  other  parts  of  Germany  ;  and  even 
in  France,  in  some  provinces  remote  from  the  capital, 
we  see,  says  Voltaire,  some  remains  of  this  slavery. 
There  are  some  chapters  and  monks  who  claim  a 
right  to  all  the  goods  of  the  deceased  peasants ;  aud 
the  barbarous  right  of  aubiiitw,  by  which  a  stranger 
beholds  his  father's  estate  go  to  the  king's  treasury, 
still  subsists  in  some  christian  states,  unless  where  it 
is  otherwise  provided  for  by  private  conventions. 

The  most  visible  traces  of  this  system  in  England 
are  in  the  forms  of  law.  The  feudal  law  carried  with 
it  a  system  of  private  rights  which  swallowed  up 
all  others  wherever  it  came,  and  involved  likewise, 
in  giving  effect  to  these  rights,  a  system  of  forms, 
which  remain  even  when  the  original  rights  are  no 
more. 

What  is  particularly  worthy  of  our  notice,  with  re- 
spect to  the  feudal  system,  is  that  a  form  of  govern- 
ment so  uniform  in  its  principles  should  have  branched 
out,  as  it  were,  under  different  circumstances,  into 
other  forms  so  totally  different  from  one  another  as  are 
the  constitutions  of  the  several  European  states ;  which 
were  almost  all  originally  equally  feudal,  and  therefore 
necessarily  similar  to  one  another. 
2   u 
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That  the  kings  of  Arragon  were  originally  little 
more  than  members  of  an  equal  aristocracy,  is  evident 
from  the  very  form  of  their  inauguration,  which  was 
this :  "  We,"  (viz.  the  lords)  "  who  are  equal  to  your- 
self, do  constitute  you  our  king,  on  condition  that  you 
maintain  our  privileges."  The  French  government, 
it  is  certain,  differed  in  nothing  material  from  the  En- 
glish during  the  whole  period  of  our  ancient  wan 
with  that  nation ;  and  their  assembly  of  the  states,  as  it 
was  called,  had  as  much  power  as  our  parliament.  The 
last  assembly  of  this  kind  in  France  was  held  so  late 
as  the  year  1614*.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Polish 
lords  have  rather  gained  than  lost  any  power ;  and  in 
that  country,  were  it  not  that  neighbouring  nations 
are  more  improved,  and  that  the  progress  of  science 
has  softened  the  manners  and  customs  of  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  we  should  see  all  the  misery  and  distraction 
of  the  feudal  times.  Still  they  often  fight  over  their 
deliberations ;  and  the  election  of  a  king  frequently 
occasions  both  civil  and  foreign  warsf. 

But  what  is  most  of  all  remarkable  with  respect  to 
the  feudal  system  is,  that  a  form  of  government  so  ill 
calculated  to  secure  the  most  valuable  ends  of  society— 
a  constitution  so  totally  inconsistent  with  security  and 
liberty,  and  so  unfriendly  to  commerce  and  science- 
should,  in  several  instances,  have  terminated,  by  die 
natural  course  of  things,  in  governments  in  which  men 
enjoy  the  greatest  security,  together  with  all  desirable 
liberty ;  and  where  the  utmost  scope  is  given  to  the 
genius  of  man  in  the  extension  of  arts,  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  science. 

*  Before  that  which  was  called  by  the  late  king  of  France,  which  kd 
to  a  revolution  in  that  country. — Amer.  Edit. 

f  This  was  written  before  the  partition  of  that  country  by  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria^— ilmer.  Edit. . 
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This  lecture  was  composed  before  the  late  great 
evolution  in  France,  in  which  an  end  was  put  to  all 
races  of  the  feudal  system  in  that  country,  except  the 
lereditary  succession  of  the  sovereign.  In  France  no 
ither  office,  or  title,  descends  to  a  man's  posterity ; 
ml  unless  wisdom  and  ability  of  other  kinds  could 
lescend  with  them,  there  is  no  natural  reason  why 
hey  should.  The  example  of  America,  joined  to  that 
T  France,  will  demonstrate  the  inconvenience  of  the 
eudal  system  in  all  its  parts ;  and  the  frequent  wars 
rid  the  enormous  expences  of  these  governments,  with 
be  obstruction  they  give  to  commerce  and  personal 
ixertion  in  a  variety  of  respects,  will  certainly  make  all 
lations  weary  of  them.  In  the  mean  time,  it  becomes 
ill  hereditary  princes  and  nobles  to  act  with  the  great- 
»t  moderation,  that  the  decline  of  their  power  may  be 
ess  rapid,  and  the  revolution  that  musttake  place  may 
le  the  easiest  to  themselves  and  the  country  in  ge- 
leral. 


LECTURE   XLVH. 

\s  considering  what  contributes  to  the  happiness  of  a 
.ociety  at  home,  the  subject  of  laws  ought  principally 
o  be  attended  to  by  an  historian  ;  as  being  certainly 
lext,  in  point  of  importance,  to  the  form  and  consti- 
;ution  of  government,  which  may  be  said  to  comprise 
'he  greater  laws  of  the  state. 

The  great  difference  between  a  country  governed  by 
Utws,  and  one  governed  by  men,  is  that  in  the  former 
ivery  roan  knows  what  he  has  to  expect.  Laws  bear 
\  fixed  and  definite  sense,  so  that  all  men  are  punished 
irded  alike  in  the  same  circumstances  ;  but  men 
2  b  2 
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are  subject  to  caprice,  so  that  it  cannot  be  known 
beforehand  how  the  same  judge  will  be  disposed  to 
decide;  and  much  less  will  one  man's  conduct  be  a  rule 
for  that  of  another. 

A  multiplicity  of  laws  is  a  certain  attendant  upon 
an  improved  state  of  society.  For  the  more  multiplied 
and  intimate  are  the  connexions  of  men  with  one  an- 
other, the  more  laws  are  necessary  to  regulate  their 
mutual  transactions.  When  men's  interests  frequently 
interfere,  disputes  must  frequently  happen ;  and  if  the 
subjects  of  the  disputes  be  various,  the  laws  which  are 
introduced  to  adjust  them  must  be  various  too.  Nor 
is  there  any  method  of  obviating  this,  but  the  arbitrary 
and  speedy  decision  of  all  differences  by  despotic 
power,  as  in  Persia  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  whetf 
justice  has  ever  been  administered  in  the  most  expe- 
ditious manner.  But  this,  as  was  shown  before,  is  a 
very  unhappy  and  imperfect  state  of  society.  It  is  a 
famous  observation  of  Montesquieu,  that  the  tedious- 
ness  and  expence  of  law-suits  are  the  price  of  liberty. 
He  adds,  that  whenever  any  person  makes  himself  ab- 
solute, hp  begins  to  simplify  the  laws. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  price  of  liberty 
itself  may  be  too  dear;  for  when  law-suits  are  very  ex- 
pensive, they  are  ineffectual.  In  that  case  differences 
must  be  decided  at  random,  men  being  not  able  to 
know  what  the  law  is ;  or  both  parties  may  be  ruin- 
ed while  they  are  examining  it:  and  what  is  this 
better  than  a  society  without  law,  or  a  state  of  perfect 
anarchy  ? 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  laws  of 
every  country  should  be  free  from  the  least  contradic- 
tion or  uncertainty,  and  that  both  the  practice  and  the 
theory  of  them  should  be  uniform.     The  use  of  laws 
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depends  so  much  upon  the  uniformity  of  them,  in 
order  that  justice  be  administered  to  all  persons  alike, 
that  it  is  highly  convenient  that  the  same  forms  be 
kept  up  as  much  as  possible  in  all  courts  of  justice- 
Lord  Kaimes  has  largely  demonstrated  the  inconve- 
nience attending  the  introduction  of  some  parts  of  the 
civil  law  into  the  old  feudal  law  of  Scotland  ;  whereas 
the  English  are  remarkably  tenacious  of  their  customs, 
and  have  preserved  their  forms  entire,  with  little  or  no 
variation,  from  the  earliest  times. 

This  is  certainly,  upon  the  whole,  very  laudable  ; 
yet  there  seems  to  be  an  absurdity  in  the  theory,  how 
useful  soever  the  general  rule  may  be  in  practice,  to 
adhere  to  ancient  forms,  when  the  very  ideas  and 
maxims  of  law  on  which  they  were  founded  are  va- 
nished. 

There  are  many  signal  instances  of  this  in  the  En- 
glish law.  Thus  in  England,  land,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  absolutely  under  the  power  of  the  proprietor  ; 
and  yet  the  ancient  practice  still  subsists,  which  con- 
fines the  execution  to  one  half,  precisely  as  in  the 
early  feudal  times,  when  the  debtor  could  dispose  of 
no  more  than  half  his  land.  Means,  however,  have 
been  contrived  (indirect,  indeed)  to  supply  this  palpa- 
ble defect.  Any  other  creditor  is  authorised  to  seize 
another  half  of  the  land  left  out  of  the  first  execution, 
and  so  on  without  end.  But  the  worst  consequences  of 
these  practices  are,  that  by  thus  strictly  adhering  to 
the  form  without  regarding  the  substance,  law,  instead 
of  a  rational  science,  becomes  a  heap  of  subterfuges, 
which  tend  insensibly  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  those 
persons  who  make  it  their  profession. 
-  I  shall  conclude  this  subject  of  laws  with  just  ob 
serving,  that  custom  has  in  all  countries  the  force  of 
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law ;  and  indeed  it  is  custom  that  gives  to  all  laws 
their  greatest  force.  An  attempt  to  change  a  mere 
custom,  though  in  fact  an  inconvenient  one,  and  at  least 
a  very  insignificant  one,  has  frequently  met  with  the 
greatest  opposition.  There  was  nothing  in  all  the  al- 
terations which  Peter  the  Great  made  in  the  constitution 
of  Russia  more  disliked,  and  which  met  with  more 
violent  and  general  opposition,  than  his  orders  to  all 
the  people  who  came  to  town,  to  cut  off  their  beards 
and  wear  short  garments. 

After  these  observations  concerning  laws  in  general, 
I  shall  recite  the  more  important  maxims  of  criminal 
law  in  particular,  as  a  most  important  object  of  atten- 
tion in  studying  the  constitution  and  police  of  diffe- 
rent countries. 

The  object  of  criminal  law  is  to  lessen  the  number 
of  crimes  in  future,  and  thereby  to  give  every  man  a 
sense  of  his  personal  security ;  and  if  this  could  be 
done  without  the  actual  punishment  of  any  criminal, 
so  much  evil  would  be  prevented  as  his  punishment 
implies.  Consequently,  punishment  has  no  refe- 
rence to  the  degree  of  moral  turpitude  in  the  cri- 
minal. It  has  been  justly  observed,  that,  properly 
speaking,  a  man  is  not  hanged  for  stealing  a  sheep  in 
this  country,  but  that  by  the  terror  of  his  punishment 
sheep  may  not  be  stolen  ;  and  that,  without  any  anx- 
iety, persons  may  leave  their  sheep  in  the  fields  un- 
guarded  * 

Crimes  committed  by  violence,  and  also  by  night, 
ought  to  be  punished  with  more  severity  than  those 
committed  by  stealth,  or  in  the  day ;  because  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  former  subjects  men  to  greater  dread, 

•  See  Palej's  Mor.  Phil,  book  vi.  ch.  9,  1819,  p.  408.— Ed. 
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and  their  greater  vigilance  avails  them  but  little; 
whereas  in  cases  in  which  their  own  care  can  secure 
them  from  injury,  the  state  has  less  occasion  to  inter- 
fere. 

Very  strict  notions  of  liberty  may  be  unfavourable 
to  a  great  degree  of  security.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  capi- 
tal advantage  to  this  country,  that  our  lives,  our  liber- 
ties, and  our  property,  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  men, 
and  that  we  cannot  be  deprived  of  them  but  by  ex- 
press taw,  rigorously  construed.  But  this  circumstance 
makes  the  proof  of  a  crime  so  difficult,  that  many  cri- 
minals escape  for  one  who  suffers  the  punishment 
which  the  laws  inflict.  In  this  case,  the  chance  of  im- 
punity being  so  very  great,  there  is  too  much  encou- 
ragement to  crimes.  It  is  commonly  said  with  us,  that 
it  is  better  that  a  hundred  criminals  should  escape, 
than  that  one  innocent  person  should  suffer.  But 
what  the  innocent  daily  suffer  by  the  hundred  crimi- 
nals who  escape  should  be  taken  into  the  account,  as 
well  as  the  chance  of  an  innocent  man  suffering  as  a 
criminal.  In  this  case  he  ought  to  consider  his  life 
as  sacrificed  to  the  security  of  the  rest  of  his  country- 
men*. However,  the  chance  of  losing  truly  upright 
and  worthy  characters  by  severity  in  the  administration 
of  justice  is  very  little.  With  us  some,  no  doubt,  do 
suffer  for  crimes  which  they  did  not  commit;  but 
they  are  generally  such  as  have  committed  other 
crimes,  and  who,  on  that  account,  have  no  character 
to  make  their  innocence  probable. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes,  pu- 
nishments, at  the  same  time  that  they  ought  to  be 
adequate  to  the  offences,  should   be  such  as  inspire 

•  Sec  Patty,  book  v.  ch.  9,  ad/m.—Ed. 
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the  greatest  terror ;  so  that  if  slavery  be  more  dread- 
ful than  present  death,  as  it  is  to  many,  the  lives  of 
criminals  should  be  spared,  and  they  should  be  con* 
fined  to  hard  labour,  either  at  home,  or  abroad.  In 
this  case  some  advantage  might  be  derived  from  them, 
in  compensation  for  the  injury  they  may  have  done  to 
society.  In  this  country,  however,  there  would  be 
great  danger  of  criminals  escaping  from  their  con- 
finement to  labour;  and  the  loss  to  society  by  the  de- 
struction of  criminals  is  soon  made  up  by  the  produc- 
tion of  better  subjects*.  How  few  die  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner,  compared  with  those  who  die  in  con- 
sequence of  war.  Is  there,  then,  any  mercy  in  sparing 
criminals,  when  the  lives  of  soldiers  are  in  a  manner 
sported  with  ?  The  only  inconvenience  from  severe 
punishment  is,  lest  criminals,  having  no  hope  of  es- 
caping if  they  should  be  apprehended,  should  be 
guilty  of  greater  violences  in  order  to  prevent  de- 
tection. 

In  order  to  inspire  terror,  it  is  of  particular  conse- 
quence that  punishment  should  immediately  follow 
conviction,  which  was  the  case  with  all  the  ancient 
nations.  Thus,  our  Saviour,  after  being  condemned, 
was  immediately  led  to  execution.  Our  mode  of  res- 
piting, for  the  sake  of  benefiting  the  souls  of  th^  crimi- 
nals, has  arisen  from  a  notion,  that  such  repentance  as 
that  of  a  condemned  criminal  may  be  of  some  avail  to 
him  with  respect  to  his  future  state ;  a  notion  false 

*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  christian  philosopher  and 
philauthropist  as  Dr.  Priestley  had  not  more  maturely  considered  this 
subject.  He  would,  probably,  then  have  l>een  more  inclined  to  recom- 
mend the  reformation  than  the  destruction  of  criminals,  to  which  he  seems, 
here,  too  easily  reconciled.  See  Selection  of  Opinions  of  different  Au- 
thors upon  the  Punishment  of  Death,  by  Basil  Montague  8vo,  3  vols.  1&# 
to  IBIS.— Erf. 
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and  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  as  it  encourages  the 
whole  community  to  persist  in  evii  courses,  thinking 
that  a  few  days,  or  hours,  of  repentance,  may  cancel 
all  their  guilt,  and  prepare  them  for  future  happi- 
ness. 

A  wise  and  prudent  legislature  will  endeavour  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  crimes,  as  well  as  to  see  to 
the  punishment  of  them  when  they  are  committed. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  every 
incentive  to  profligacy  and  vice  be  removed  as  far  as 
possible.  The  prospect  of  improving  men's  fortunes 
by  lotteries  diverts  them  from  the  true  pursuit  of  honest 
gain,  and  is  the  cause  of  making  great  numbers  de- 
sperate*. A  multitude  of  alehouses,  and  other  places 
of  entertainment,  which  tempt  men  to  spend  their 
money,  when  their  families  are  in  want  of  it,  is  another 
great  nuisance  in  this  country.  And  the  long  con- 
finement of  criminals  together,  and  in  some  cases  of 
debtors  and  criminals  promiscuously,  with  every  means 
which  they  can  command  of  riot  and  debauch,  while 
they  are  in  prison,  makes  it  a  perfect  school  of  vice. 
They  teach  and  harden  one  another;  and  as  nine  out  of 
ten  escape  execution,  they  come  into  the  world  better 
taught  in  the  arts  of  villany  than  before.  Common 
sense,  one  would  think,  should  have  taught  us  long 
ago  what  the  excellent  Mr.  Howard  has  taken  so  much 
pains  to  inculcate;  viz.  that  every  criminal  should  be 
confined  alone,  and  be  limited  to  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life.  Perfect  solitude  gives  room  for  reflection,  and 
will  often  reclaim  when  nothing  else  would  do  iff". 

Great  severity,  as  well  as  great  lenity,  ought  to  be 

*  The  practice  of  raising  part  of  the  annual  revenue  l>y  the  profit  on 
a  lottery  is  just  now  (1825)  abandoned  by  the  British  guv  eminent.— FA. 

t  This,  however, should  never  be  in  the  dark,  without  tile  oppormmtv 
•I"  reading  proper  books,  or  *ome  mean*  of  amusement.     Otherwise,  10- 
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avoided  in  the  sanctions  of  laws.  The  severity  of  laws 
hinders  the  execution  of  them.  Persons  of  humanity 
would  rather  let  a  criminal  escape  than  see  him  suffer 
more  than  they  think  he  deserves.  When  punishment 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  men 
are  punished  under  the  idea  of  their  being  more 
wicked  than  they  really  are,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  a  moderate  government  Besides,  when  pu- 
nishments are  very  severe,  there  can  be  little  room  fort 
difference  in  the  animadversions  upon  offences.  Hence 
persons  who  are  once  criminal  in  any  degree  have 
nothing  left  to  restrain  them  from  greater  excesses. 
Thus  in  countries  where  the  punishments  of  robbery 
and  murder  are  the  same,  robbers  always  commit 
murder.  This  inconvenience  must  happen  unless,  as 
it  is  often  the  case,  and  particularly  in  England,  the 
gentleness  of  the  administration  softens  the  rigour  of 
the  law*.  But  this  evidently  tends  to  introduce  the 
most  lawless  proceedings.  When  the  Voconian  lawf 
at  Rome  appeared  too  harsh,  every  praetor  decided  ac- 

litary  confinement  would,  with  many,  terminate  in  insanity.  Great  at- 
tention should  by  all  means  be  given  to  the  characters  and  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  criminals  in  this  case— Amer.  Edit. 

The  eminently  benevolent  Jonas  Hanway  published,  in  1781,  in  the 
form  of  letters,  a  volume  entitled  "  Distributive  Justice  and  Mercy :  show- 
ing, that  a  temporary  real  solitary  imprisonment  of  convicts,  supported 
by  religious  instruction  and  well-regulated  labour,  is  essential  to  their 
well-being,  and  the  safety,  honour,  and  reputation  of  the  people.* 

The  worthy  design  of  this  publication  was  to  promote  "  the  conside- 
ration, how  we  may  all  live  in  comfort,  and  correct  our  fellow-subjects, 
instead  of  destroying  them,"  and  thus  "  execute  an  important  enterprise 
in  the  fields  of  civil  government; "  in  comparison  of  which  the  soberminded 
author  is  disposed  lightly  to  esteem  the  most "  memorable  feats  in  arms." 
—Erf. 

*  Thus,  according  to  the  account  given  by  sir  S.  T.  Janssen,  of  130 
sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  23  years,  from  1749  to  1771  inclusive, 
there  were  sentenced  to  death  1121,  actually  executed  678.  See  Hmutay, 
pp.  11, 12.— Ed. 

f  Proposed  (A.  U.  C.  579)  by  the  tribune  Q.  Voconhis  Saxa,  and 
promoted  by  Cato  the  Censor.    It  forbad  "  the  citizens  of  Rome  to 
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cording  to  his  own  ideas  of  equity ;  that  is,  without  law. 
Of  all  governments  the  Japanese  is  the  most  severe. 
In  Japan  the  whole  district  is  punished  where  the 
crime  was  committed ;  and  thus  Alfred  was  obliged 
to  enact  with  respect  to  England*. 

So  rigorous  were  the  forest  laws  in  France,  that,  as 
the  writer  of  the  life  of  M.  Turgot  informs  us,  a  pea- 
sant being  accused  of  killing  a  wild  boar,  alleged  in 
his  excuse  that  he  took  it  to  be  a  man.  But  as  exces- 
sive severity  in  laws  is  apt  to  beget  relaxation  in  their 
execution,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  their  excessive  lenity, 
besides  giving  too  much  indulgence,  and  consequently 
encouragement  to  offenders,  is  often  the  cause  of  law- 
less cruelty  and  barbarity.  Where  there  are  no  legal 
methods  of  putting  persons  to  death,  as  in  the  case  of 
Sylla,  men  will  have  recourse  to  illegal  ones  to  get  rid 
of  their  enemies,  as  he  did  by  proscription. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  that  it  would  be  better  to  de- 
fine every  crime,  and  to  fix  every  punishment  with  the 
greatest  precision,  in  order  that  every  man  may  know 
with  certainty  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  his 
conviction.  But  since  no  crimes  can  be  denned  with 
such  precision,  but  that  the  degrees  both  of  guilt,  and 
of  danger  to  the  community,  will  be  very  different 
in  crimes  of  the  same  denomination,  some  think  it 
more  convenient,  in  countries  governed  by  strict  law, 
to  appoint  heavy  punishments  for  small  offences,  with 
a  power  of  pardon,  or  of  mitigating  the  punishment 


institute  any  woman  « 
sum  they  might  rcccu 
Ed. 


universal  legatee,  and  determined  the 
"'  Roman  Annals  (1760),  p.  367.— 


•  To  the  extent  that  "  if  any  one  of  the  ti/ihing  wa*  suspected  of  an 
offence,  if  the  headboroughs,  ot  chiefs  of  the  lything,  would  not  be  secu- 
rity for  hiin,  he  was  imprisoned ;  and  il  he  tnade  his  escape,  the  tything 
and  hundred  nete  fined  to  ilic  kiny."  See  Bw^.  Brit.  vol.  I.  p.  77,  Note  M. 
—Ed. 
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in  ordinary  cases,  and  of  executing  the  sentence  of  the 
law  in  cases  of  a  more  atrocious  nature.  This  at  least 
is  the  practice  in  England. 

One  reason  why  robbers  seldom  commit  murder  in 
England,  is  that  no  mercy  is  expected  in  this  case. 
But  another  is  thought  to  be  the  horror  which  people  of 
this  country  have  for  dead  bodies,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  owing  to  their  very  seldom  seeing  them  ;  where- 
as the  Italians  are  said  to  be  less  shocked  at  this  sight, 
because  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country  to  carry  their 
dead  to  the  grave  with  their  faces  uncovered  *. 

Neither  crimes  nor  punishments  should  be  estimated 
by  money,  but  rather,  if  it  be  possible,  by  commodities, 
unless  the  nominal  sum  be  frequently  changed.  Other- 
wise great  inconveniences  will  follow.  Thus  in  En- 
gland a  man  is  liable  to  be  hanged,  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  if  he  steal  any  thing  above  the  value 
of  ten-pence.  A  fellow  at  Rome  is  said  to  have  given 
a  box  on  the  ear  to  all  he  met,  giving  them  a  small 
piece  of  money,  according  to  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables. 

Shame  is  no  punishment  except  upon  persons  of  in- 
genuous dispositions  ;  and  if  it  extinguish  a  sense  of 
shame,  as  it  tends  to  do,  a  man  is  thereby  made  des- 
perate ;  at  least  he  has  one  important  restraint  from  the 
commission  of  crimes  taken  from  him.  There  are 
few  cases,  therefore,  in  which  it  is  wise  to  have  re 
course  to  it. 

It  has  been  a  fault  in  some  governments  to  make 
some  things  the  object  of  law  of  which  cognizance  can- 
not be  taken,  for  want  of  proper  evidence.  Thus  the 
Persians  absurdly  made  ingratitude  a  crime  to  which 

*  This  was  practised  at  Paris,  in  160S,  in  the  case  of  the  famous  Cher- 
ron.  His  biographer  (1606)  says,  u  Le  jour  de  ses  obseques  U  eut  le  vi- 
sage descouvert,  et  fut  revestu  d'habits  sacerdotaux,"  &c. — Ed. 
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a  punishment  was  annexed  ;  whereas  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  maimers  ought  to  be  comprised  in  a  code  of 
civil  laws. 

Still  more  absurd  is  it  to  introduce  such  principles 
into  the  administration  of  justice  among  imperfect  men 
as  are  only  adapted  to  the  all-perfect  government  of 
God.  Thus  the  tribunal  of  inquisition  is  founded  upon 
the  idea  of  repentance,  as  a  religious  act.  Conse- 
quently, no  person  has  any  chance  of  being  absolved 
unless  he  confess,  and  be  his  own  accuser :  and  he 
who  denies  a  crime  of  which  the  inquisitors  think  him 
guilty,  is  always  condemned.  The  Spaniards  hardly 
acted  more  absurdly  than  this  when  they  condemned, 
and  executed,  the  Inca  Athualpa,  for  having  had  seve- 
ral wives,  which  was  not  contrary  to  the  Peruvian 
laws,  and  for  killing  some  of  his  subjects. 

As  laws  should  not  contradict  themselves,  so  neither 
ought  they  to  have  any  tendency  to  lessen  the  obli- 
gation of  moral  duties.  They  ought  rather  to  enforce 
them.  "Thus  it  was  fundamentally  wrong,"  says  Mon- 
tesquieu, "  in  Gondebald  king  of  the  Burgundians  to 
order  that  the  wife,  or  son,  of  a  thief  should  be  made 
slaves  if  they  did  not  reveal  the  theft." 

Nothing  depending  upon  a  man's  self  should  be 
admitted  as  an  excuse  for  a  crime  ;  not  drunkenness, 
for  instance,  though  madness  ought.  The  North  Ame- 
rican Indians,  however,  think  differently.  "  Should 
an  Indian,"  says  M.Charlevoix*,  "  kill  another  in  his 
cabin,  being  drunk,  which  they  often  pretend  to  be 
when  they  harbour  any  such  design,  they  content 
themselves  with  bewailing  the  dead.  It  was  a  great 
misfortune,  say  they,  but  as  for  the  murderer,  he  knew 
not  what  he  did." 


■  Vol.  li.  p.  39. 
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If  a  murder  be  committed  "  in  cold  blood"  among 
the  North  American  Indians,  "  it  belongs  to  those  of 
his  own  cabin,"  says  M.  Charlevoix*,  "to  punish 
him.  These  have  power  to  punish  him  with  death. 
But  this  they  rarely  do,  and  even  then  without  any 
form  of  justice ;  so  that  his  death  does  not  so  much 
look  like  a  legal  puftishment,  as  the  revenge  of  some 
individual;  and  sometimes  a  chief  is  glad  of  this 
opportunity  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  subject.  In  a  word, 
crimes  are  punished  in  such  a  manner  as  neither  to 
satisfy  justice,  nor  establish  the  public  tranquillity  and 
security." 

All  trials  should  be  as  public  as  possible,  that  the 
sense  of  the  country  may  be  a  check  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court. 

The  good  or  bad  use  which  is  made  of  laws  depends 
very  much  on  the  persons  who  are  the  prosecutors,  and 
those  who  administer  them.  In  Rome  there  was  no 
calumniator  publicus,  no  advocate  or  attorney  general; 
every  person  was  allowed  to  prosecute  for  crimes 
which  had  a  public  bad  tendency.  "  This,"  says  Mon- 
tesquieu, "  was  a  faulty  institution,  because  such  a  pri- 
vilege given  to  individuals  could  not  but  be  frequently 
made  the  instrument  of  venting  private  ill-will  and  re- 
venge." In  modern  governments,  the  privilege  of  pro- 
secuting public  crimes  belongs  to  the  chief  magistrate. 
In  England,  no  criminal  trial,  in  the  name  of  the 
crown,  can  proceed  till  the  case  has  first  been  ex- 
amined by  the  grand  jury  of  the  county,  and  their  au- 
thority interposed  for  the  prosecution. 

"  In  Turkey,"  says  lady  Wortley  Montague  f,  "mur- 
der is  never  pursued  by  the  king's  officers,  as  with  us. 
It  is  the  business  of  the   next  relations  to  revenge 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  32.         f  Lcttert,  iii.  p.  34. 


the  dead  person ;  and  if  they  choose  rather  to  compound 
the  matter  for  money,  there  is  no  more  said  of  it." 

It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  the  judges  be 
persons  who  have  no  interest  in  the  event  of  the  pro- 
secution. They  ought  therefore,  if  possible,  to  have 
no  part  either  iu  the  legislative  or  executive  power  of 
a  state,  or  any  prospect  of  arriving  at  greater  prefer- 
ment; and  they  should  also  be  chosen  out  of  the  body 
of  the  people.  We  see  the  admirable  wisdom  of  the 
English  constitution,  both  in  the  appointment  of  juries, 
and  the  situation  of  the  judges.  "Claudius,"  says  Ta- 
citus, "  by  judging  himself  in  all  affairs,  gave  occasion 
to  all  kinds  of  injustice ;  and  Nero  when  he  began  his 
reign,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  promised 
to  have  no  concern  in  it".  Louis  XIV.  often  decided 
the  causes  of  his  subjects,  and  so  did  all  the  ancient 
feudal  princes.  In  England,  Edward  III.  was  the  last 
of  our  kings  who  presided  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Much  of  the  effect  of  criminal  law  depends  upon 
the  rules  of  evidence,  which  are  very  different  in  diffe- 
rent countries.  In  England  we  require  the  strictest 
evidence,  and  it  must  in  all  cases  be  given  in  open 
court,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  accused.  With  us, 
also,  probabilities  are  little  regarded.  But  it  is  not  so 
in  some  other  countries.  "  The  parliament  of  Thou- 
louse,"  says  the  author  of  the  Commentaries  on  Crimes 
and  Punishments*,  "  hath  a  very  singular  custom  re- 
lative to  the  validity  of  evidence.  In  other  places  demi 
proofs  are  admitted,  but  at  Thoulouse  they  admit  of 
quarters  and  eighths  of  a  proof.  For  instance,  an  hear- 
say may  be  considered  as  a  quarter;  and  another 
hear-say,  more  vague  than  the  former,  as  an  eighth :  so 
that  eight  hear-says,  which  in  fact  are  no  other  than 

"  Annexed  to  Beccaria's  Essay,  1785.  p.  txxvi. — Ed, 
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the  echo  of  a  groundless  report,  constitute  a  full  proof. 
On  this  principle  it  was  that  poor  Calas  was  condemned 
to  the  wheel" 

A  criminal  action  may  be  ascertained  either  by  the 
positive  testimony  of  persons  who  saw  it  committed,  or 
by  other  circumstances;  and  in  general  the  former  is 
much  preferred :  but  it  is  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  witnesses  vp ill  not  be  deceived  themselves,  or  con- 
tribute to  deceive  others :  and  as  there  are  many  cases 
in  which  one  or  both  of  these  may  be  supposed,  such 
testimony  comes  under  the  description  of  a  circum- 
stance, by  which  we  are  enabled  to  judge  whether  the 
fact  took  place  or  not :  and  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  it  may  have  less  weight  than  other  circum- 
stances. 

In  no  country  do  more  crimes  go  unpunished  than 
in  Italy,  chiefly  on  account  of  their  sanctuaries,  and 
also  on  account  of  their  custom  of  confining  the  wit- 
nesses along  with  the  criminals.  "  The  most  atrocious 
parricides/'  says  Mr.  Sharp/  "  are  seldom  punished  at 
Naples.  If  a  murderer  touch  a  church  wall  (and 
many  walls  are  church  walls  in  this  city)  before  he  is 
seized  by  the  officers,  holy  church  will  not  suffer  him 
to  be  hanged;  and  if  one  man  stabs  another  in  the 
sight  of  ten  witnesses,  they  all  decamp,  and  leave  the 
coast  clear  to  the  assassin." 

One  method  of  compelling  persons  to  give  a  true 
evidence  is  torture;  and  in  some  cases,  no  doubt,  it 
will  succeed ;  but  in  many  more  a  man  may  be  made 
to  say  any  thing  to  relieve  himself  from  extreme  pain. 
The  only  proper  use  of  torture  is  that  of  punishment 
for  atrocious  crimes ;  and  it  would  certainly  strike 
more  terror,  which  is  the  end  of  all  punishment,  it  in 

•  Tnrveh  p.  »2fl. 
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certain  cases  recourse  was  had  to  it.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  con- 
demning murderers  to  be  thrown  to  wild  beasts. 

One  of  the  most  absurd  methods  of  ascertaining  the 
justice  of  a  cause  in  the  feudal  times  was  that  of 
^fighting,  either  in  person  or  by  champions.  This  was 
called  wager  of  battle,  or  trial  by  God,  of  which  our 
criminals  have  nominally  the  option,  tt  having  been 
imagined  that  Divine  Providence  would  favour  the 
righteous  cause*. 

Something  simitar  to  the  wager  of  battle  was  prac- 
tised bychristians,  and  termed  the  judgment  of the  cross. 
"In  the  year  775  a  contest  arose  between  the  bishop 
of  Paris,  and  the  abbot  of  St.  Denys,  concerning  the 
property  of  a  small  abbey.  Each  of  them  exhibited 
deeds  and  records.  Instead  of  trying  the  authen- 
ticity, or  considering  the  import,  of  these,  the  point 
was  referred  to  the  judicium  cruris.  Each  produced 
a  person,  who,  during  the  celebration  of  mas3,  stood 
before  the  cross  with  his  arms  expanded  ;  and  he  whose 
representative  first  became  weary,  and  altered  his 
posture,  lost  the  cause."     The  abbot  gained  it  "f. 

As  no  person  should  be  considered  as  guilty  till  he 
is  proved  to  be  so,  no  person  should  be  deprived  of 
liberty,  or  confined,  except  the  crime  of  which  he  is 
accused  would  be  punished  more  severely  than  by 
banishment  and  confiscation  of  goods.  Because  in 
this  case,  if  he  was  guilty,  it  would  be  in  his  power 
to  escape  punishment.  The  reason  for  imprisoning 
an  accused  person  is  only  to  secure  his  appearance  to 
take  his  trial ;  and  he  ought  to  be  indemnified  for  his 

•  The  Uw  permitting  a  leagcr  of  battle-  was  rspealnl  a  few  years  since. 
—Ed. 

f  Mabillim  lie  1U  Diplnmat.  lib.  vi.  498  ;  in  Robertson's  Cbarkt  V. 
1777,  vol.  i,  p.  348. — Ed. 
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confinement,  either  by  the  prosecutor  or  the  country, 
if  it  appear  that  he  was  innocent. 

If  an  innocent  m^n  be  charged  with  a  crime,  it  is 
reasonable  that  he  should  have  some  compensation, 
and  in  England  an  action  lies  for  false  imprisonment 
In  France,  on  the  contrary,  an  innocent  person,  who 
has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
and  tortured  almost  to  death  *,  has  no  consolation,  no 
advantage  to  hope  for,  no  action  against  any  one ;  and 
to  add  to  his  misfortune,  he  has  for  ever  lost  his  repu- 
tation, because  his  joints  have  been  dislocated,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  ought  to  have  entitled  him  to  com- 
passion f. 

LECTURE    XLVIII. 

4 

The  theory  of  the  progress  of  laws  is  a  fine  subject  of 
speculation  for  a  philosopher  and  metaphysician,  de- 
monstrating how  men's  ideas  enlarge  and  grow  refined, 
in  proportion  to  the  improvements  of  society.  As  a  spe- 
cimen of  this,  I  shall  select  the  progress  of  the  criminal 
laws,  and  of  the  laws  relating  to  property,  abridged 
from  the  ingenious  Law  Tracts  of  Lord  Kaimes. 

The  necessity  of  applying  to  a  judge  where  any 
doubt  arose  about  the  author  of  a  crime  was  probably, 
in  all  countries,  the  first  instance  of  the  legislature's 
interposing  in  matters  of  punishment.  In  the  next 
place,  the  injured  person  was  not  to  punish  at  pleasure. 
In  Abyssinia  it  was  only  when  a  person  was  adjudged 
to  die  that  he  was  put  into  the  power  of  the  injured. 

Pecuniary  compositions  were  probably  first  esta- 
blished by  common  consent.  It  was  next  made 
unlawful  to  prosecute  resentments,  without  first  de- 

#  See  Voltaire's  Prix  de  la  Justice,  art  xxiv.  De  la  Torture.— Ed. 
f  Beccaria  On  Crimes  and  Punishment,  p.  73. 
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manding  satisfaction  from  the  delinquent;  and  the 
last  step  was  to  compel  the  delinquent  to  pay,  and  the 
injured  to  accept  of,  a  proper  satisfaction. 

When  compositions  first  came  into  use,  it  is  probable 
they  were  authorised  in  slight  delinquencies  only; 
and  he  only  who  was  injured  had  a  right  to  the  coin- 
position.  But  if  a  man  was  killed,  any  one  of  his  re- 
lations was  entitled  to  a  share,  because  they  were  all 
sufferers  by  his  death;  and  in  all  atrocious  crimes 
it  was  soon  perceived  that  the  public  was  injured.  A 
fine  must  therefore  be  paid  to  the  public  treasury,  over 
and  above  what  the  persons  injured  had  a  right  to 
claim.  The  magistrate,  having  thus  acquired  such 
influence,  even  in  private  punishments,  proceeded  na- 
turally to  assume  the  privilege  of  avenging  wrongs 
done  to  the  public  merely,  when  no  individual  was  hurt. 
In  this  manner  was  the  power  of  punishing  crimes 
against  the  state  established  in  the  civil  magistrate. 

Compositions  established  in  days  of  poverty  bore 
no  proportion  to  crimes  after  nations  became  rich. 
Here,  then,  was  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  king,  or 
chief  magistrate,  to  interpose,  and  decree  an  adequate 
punishment.  The  first  instance  of  this  kind,  it  is  pro- 
bable, had  the  consent  of  the  persons  injured  ;  and  it 
could  not  be  difficult  to  persuade  any  man  of  spirit, 
that  it  was  more  for  his  honour  to  see  his  enemy  con- 
dignly  punished,  than  put  up  with  a  trifling  compen- 
sation in  money.  And  then,  if  a  punishment  was 
inflicted  adequate  to  the  crime,  there  could  be  no 
claim  for  a  composition.  And  thus,  though  indirectly, 
an  entire  end  was  put  to  the  right  of  private  punish- 
ment in  all  matters  of  importance.  Theft  probably 
afforded  the  first  instance  of  this  kind  of  punishment. 
The  option  of  inflicting  capital  punishments,  or  leaving 
the  criminal  to  common  law,  was  imperceptibly  con- 
2c2 
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verted  into  an  arbitrary  power  of  pardoning,  even  after 
sentence ;  but  then  the  person  injured  had  a  right  to 
the  composition. 

The  trial  by  battle,  introduced  by  Dagobert,  king  of 
Burgundy,  being  jnore  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  a 
warlike  people,  was  retained  much  longer  than  the 
use  of  fire  and  water,  another  artificial  means  of  dis- 
covering truth.  They  were  both  considered  as  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Almighty. 

The  oath  of  purgation  was  substituted  in  the  place  of 
battle,  the  defendant  bringing  along  with  him  into  the 
court  certain  persons  called  compurgators,  who,  after 
he  had  sworn  to  his  own  innocence,  all  swore  that  his 
oath  was  true.  This  gave  the  defendant  the  choice  of 
a  wager  by  battle,  or  a  wager  by  law,  as  the  compur- 
gation was  called. 

Lastly,  the  oath  of  compurgation  gave  place  to  Juries. 
The  transition  was  easy,  there  being  no  variation  in 
the  custom,  except  that  the  twelve  compurgators,  for- 
merly named  by  the  defendant,  were  now  named  by 
the  judge.  The  oath  of  purgation  and  juries  were  in 
use  at  the  same  time,  but  the  two  methods  could  not 
long  subsist  together. 

I  now  proceed  to  mark  the  several  steps  in  the  pro- 
gress of  men's  ideas  concerning  property. 

In  the  original  conceptions  of  mankind  concerning 
property,  possession  was  an  essential  circumstance.  It 
was  however  a  rule  that  though  property  is  lost  by 
theft,  it  is  not  acquired  by  theft. 

Of  all  the  subjects  of  property,  land  is  that  which 
engages  our  affections  the  most ;  and  for  this  reason 
the  relation  of  property  respecting  land  grew  up  much 
sooner  to  its  present  firmness  and  stability  than  the 
relation  of  property  respecting  moveables.  But  move- 
able property  led  the  way  in  the  power  of  alienating. 
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\n  order  to  take  possession  of  land,  some  overt  act, 
which  was  conceived  to  represent  possession,  was  ne- 
cessary, and  this  was  termed  symbolical  possession. 

Property  originally  limited,  bestowing  no  power  of 
alienation,  carries  the  mind  naturally  to  the  chain  of 
possessors,  who  continue  the  occupant's  possession 
after  his  death,  and  who  must  succeed  if  he  cannot 
alienate. 

Donations  were  of  slower  growth,  being  at  first 
small,  and  or.  plausible  pretexts.  It  then  grew  to  be 
a  law  that  the  father,  without  the  consent  of  his  heirs, 
might  give  part  of  his  land  to  religious  uses,  in  mar- 
riage with  his  daughter,  or  in  recompense  for  services. 

Donations  inter  vivos  paved  the  way  for  donations 
mortis  causti.  The  power  of  testing  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Solon,  who  gave  power  to  every  proprietor 
who  had  no  children  to  regulate  his  succession  by 
testament. 

When  a  man  died  without  children,  his  land,  ori- 
ginally, fell  back  to  the  common.  By  degrees,  the 
idea  of  property  began  to  subsist  after  death ;  and  the 
person  who  derived  right  from  the  deceased  might 
claim.  This  right  was,  probably,  first  communicated 
to  the  children  /oris  familiar,  especially  if  all  the  chil- 
dren were  in  that  situation.  Children  failing,  the 
estate  went  to  a  brother,  and  so  gradually  to  more 
distant  collateral  relations. 

The  succession  of  collaterals  failing,  descendants 
produced  a  new  legal  idea;  for  as  they  had  no  pretext 
of  right,  independent  of  the  former  proprietor,  their 
privilege  of  succeeding  could  stand  on  no  other 
ground  than  the  presumed  will  of  the  deceased.  But 
the  privilege  of  descendants  beini;-  gradually  restrained 
in  narrower  and  narrower  bounds,  was  confounded 
e  hope  of  succession  with  collaterals. 
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A  man  who  has  amassed  great  wealth  cannot  think 
of  quitting  his  hold.  To  colour  the  dismal  prospect, 
he  makes  a  deed  arresting  fleeting  property,  securing 
his  estate  to  himself,  and  to  those  who  represent  him, 
in  an  endless  train  of  succession.  His  estate  and  his 
heirs  must  for  ever  bear  his  name,  every  thing  being 
contrived  to  perpetuate  his  dignity  and  his  wealth. 
This  gave  rise  to  entails.  Entails  in  England,  fa- 
voured by  the  feudal  system,  and  authorised  by  sta- 
tutes, spread  every  where  with  great  rapidity,  till, 
becoming  a  public  nuisance,  they  were  checked  and 
defeated  by  the  authority  of  the  judges,  without  a 
statute.  That  entails  are  subversive  of  commerce  and 
industry  is  not  the  worst  that  can  justly  be  said  of 
them.  They  are  a  snare  to  the  thoughtless  proprietor, 
who,  by  a  single  act,  may  be  entangled  past  hope  of 
recovery.  To  the  cautious  again,  they  are  a  per* 
petual  cause  of  discontent,  by  subverting  that  liberty 
and  independence  to  which  all  men  aspire,  with  re- 
spect to  their  possessions  as  well  as  their  persons. 

The  history  of  laws,  in  their  progress  from  state  to 
state,  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  an  historian. 
Some  of  the  most  important  changes  in  human  affairs 
are  owing  to  facts  necessarily  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject. No  event  tended  to  improve  the  western  part 
of  the  world  more  than  the  accidental  finding  of  a 
copy  of  Justinian's  Pandects  in  1130  at  Amalphi  in 
Italy. 

Many  things  in  the  present  state  of  any  law  are 
unintelligible  without  the  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  progress  of  it.  Thus  it  may  well  puzzle  a  person 
to  account  for  the  late  English  practice  of  crushing  a 
person  to  death  who  will  not  plead.  But  the  reason 
is,  that  the  English  adhered  to  the  original  notion, 
that  a  process  of  law  implies  a  judicial  contract,  and 
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that  there  can  be  no  process  unless  the  defendant  sub- 
mit to  have  his  cause  tried.  Formerly  it  was  actually 
at  their  option  to  accept  of  the  wager  of  combat,  or 
wager  of  law,  as  it  was  called,  la  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, no  person  can  be  executed  till  he  has  confessed 
his  crime.    In  this  case  they  have  recourse  to  torture. 

The  profession  of  law  has  always  been  reckoned 
honourable  in  civilized  countries.  All  the  youth  of 
distinction  at  Rome  studied  the  law,  and  the  pleading 
of  causes  was  the  constant  and  well-known  road  to  po- 
pularity and  preferment;  though  perhaps  a  regard  for 
eloquence,  as  much  as  for  law,  might  be  the  reason  of 
it  Barbarous  nations  have  ever  entertained  an  aver- 
sion to  forms  of  law;  and  it  is  certainly  an  argument 
of  the  barbarity  of  these  northern  nations,  that  the  pro- 
fession of  law  was  so  long  regarded  as  a  mean  em- 
ployment. France  is  the  only  country  in  Europe 
where  the  ancient  nobility  have  often  put  on  the  long 
robe. 


fi.to. 


LECTURE    XLIX. 


Supposing  the  things  which  have  the  greatest  influ- 
ence on  human  affairs,  viz.  government  and  laws,  to  be 
properly  adjusted,  the  only  stable  foundation  of  most 
of  the  improvements  in  social  life  is  agriculture,  con- 
sidered as  including  the  cultivation  of  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth.  It  is  therefore  a  subject  that  de- 
serves very  particular  attention.  I  even  consider  the 
breeding  of  cattle  as  a  part  of  this  subject,  because 
that  employment  (except  when  it  is  followed  by  peo- 
ple who  frequently  shift  their  habitations,  as  the 
wandering  Tartars)  necessarily  implies  the  cultival' 
of  grass,  if  not  of  other  vegetables. 
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From  the  earth  it  is,  ultimately,  that  all  animal  life 
is  maintained ;  and  from  the  earth  we  fetch  all  the 
materials  for  those  manufactures  and  arts  which  im- 
prove and  embellish  human  life;  so  that  were  agri- 
culture, in  this  extensive  sense,  not  attended  to,  those 
manufactures  and  conveniences  could  not  exist  At 
least  the  continuance  of  them  would  be  very  pre- 
carious, as  they  must  then  be  brought  from  other 
countries.  And  if  the  produce  of  the  soil  of  any  coun- 
try be  not  sufficient  to  support  the  inhabitants,  their 
very  subsistence  must  necessarily  be  precarious.  The 
free  intercourse  among  nations  in  modern  times  makes 
such  a  situation  sufficiently  safe ;  but  in  many  times  of 
antiquity  no  such  a  state  as  that  of  Holland  could  have 
existed.  There  was  no  city  in  Greece  but  what  was 
maintained  by  the  produce  of  its  own  adjacent  lands, 
except  Athens,  which,  by  its  commerce,  and  superior 
naval  force,  commanded  supplies  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring countries. 

The  only  way  to  encourage  agriculture  is  to  excite 
other  kinds  of  industry,  affording  a  ready  market  for 
the  exchange  of  corn  for  commodities ;  that  is,  to 
make  it  subservient  to  commerce.  If  the  inhabitants 
of  any  country  have  no  motive  to  raise  more  corn  than 
what  will  be  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption,  they 
will  often  not  raise  even  that;  and  a  bad  seed-time 
or  harvest  will  be  necessarily  followed  by  a  famine. 
This  was  frequently  the  case  in  England  before  the 
bounty  was  granted  for  the  exportation  of  corn ;  since 
which  time,  viz.  in  the  year  1689,  we  have  had  no 
such  thing  as  a  famine.  And  what  is  very  remark- 
able, notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  proportion 
between  money  and  commodities,  the  price  of  com 
has  rather  fallen  since  that  time.  For  whereas,  for 
43  years  before  the  bounty  was  granted,  the  mean 
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price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  2/.  10*.  2d. ;  by  an  ex- 
act calculation  of  the  price  of  wheat  from  the  year 
1689  to  the  1752,  it  appeared  to  be  no  more  than 
21.  2s.  &d.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  bounties 
are  wise  measures.  They  may  be  useful  for  a  time. 
But  if  any  commodity  cannot  be  raised,  or  exported, 
without  a  bounty,  it  should  be  considered  whether 
more  be  not  given  in  the  bounty  than  is  gained  by 
raising,  or  exporting,  the  commodity*. 

That  the  desire  of  procuring  mere  subsistence,  with- 
out any  view  to  superfluity,  is  not  in  all  places  a  suf- 
ficient motive  to  perfect  the  culture  of  the  earth,  seems 
evident  from  a  comparison  of  the  improvement  and 
populousness  of  countries  with,  and  without  good 
roads  or  canals.  When  the  produce  of  land  can  be 
easily  exported  and  exchanged,  there  is  a  great  addi 
tional  motive  to  cultivation,  though  it  would  yield  as 
much  of  the  mere  necessaries  of  life  (which  did  not 
require  to  be  removed  from  the  spot)  whether  they 
could  be  conveyed  to  a  distance  or  not.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  in  some  situations  the  tools 
and  manure,  proper  for  the  soil,  must  be  fetched  from 
a  distance. 

Both  Florence  and  Naples  are  so  far  from  adopting 
our  principles  of  encouraging  agriculture  by  granting 
a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  corn,  that  they  lay  a 
duty  on  all  exported  corn;  so  wedded  are  they  to 
the  ancient  opinion  of  preventing  the  dearness  of 
bread,  by  keeping  the  whole  growth  at  home.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  an  amazing  harvest  through  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Naples.  They  had  upon  their  lands 
a  quantity  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  hundred  thou- 

lale  years,   however,  the  consumption  of  corn  in   England  has 
:eeded  the  production  of  it,  so  that  great  quantities  of  it  arc  now 
'  into  that  country  «very  year  —  Amtr.  Edit. 
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sand  pounds  in  value,  which  they  could  not  consume. 
There  was  at  that  time  an  application  made  for  an  ex- 
emption from  the  duty  on  exportation,  without  which 
the  merchant  could  not  find  his  account  in  sending  it 
abroad.  But  though  the  minister  was  informed  by 
several  persons  that  the  revenue  would  certainly  feel 
the  good  effects  of  so  much  more  money  being  brought 
into  the  country,  as  fully  as  in  the  shape  of  a  duty  on 
exports,  he  was  deaf  to  all  their  reasonings,  and  would 
not  establish  so  dangerous  a  precedent  as  he  thought 
it.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  corn  grew  mouldy 
and  perished,  the  next  harvest  failed,  and  a  dreadful 
dearth  ensued  #. 

Another  advantage  attending  the  raising  an  extra- 
ordinary quantity  of  corn  is,  that  by  keeping  bread  at 
a  reasonable  price,  workmen's  wages  are  kept  lower, 
and  more  fixed  ;  a  thing  of  the  greatest  consequence 
in  manufactures.  And  it  is  certain,  that  neither  agri- 
culture nor  trade  can  flourish  where  the  general  ease 
does  not  begin  with  the  class  of  labourers.  This,  in- 
deed, would  be  still  more  effectually  done  by  public 
granaries;  but  the  large  stocks  of  merchants  who  ex- 
port corn  serve  instead  of  granaries,  when,  upon  the 
apprehension  of  a  dearth,  the  bounty  is  taken  off,  or 
an  embago  laid  upon  exportation. 

The  advantages  of  agriculture  and  commerce  are  re- 
ciprocal. For,  as  Postlethwaite  observes,  whatever 
hurts  trade  is  in  fact  destructive  of  culture ;  and  con- 
sequently the  interests  of  both  land  and  trade  are  best 
promoted  by  cultivating  such  things  as  commerce 
points  out  to  be  the  most  beneficial.  It  is  his  great 
maxim,  that  the  only  method  of  increasing  our  trade, 
and  thereby  of  augmenting  our  wealth,  is  to  increase 

*  Sir  James  Stuart's  Observations  on  Political  (Economy,  vol.  i.  p.  3* 
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our  land  cultivations,  and  inclose  the  waste  grounds 
in  the  kingdom. 

Where  there  is  an  uncommon  tendency  to  population 
io  a  country,  necessity  will  be  a  stronger  spur  to  ap- 
ply to  agriculture  than  the  advantages  expected  from 
commerce.  This  is  the  reason  why  husbandry  has 
been  carried  to  greater  perfection  in  China  than  in 
any  part  of  Europe,  or  of  the  world.  The  encou- 
ragement of  agriculture  is  there  a  just  and  necessary 
object  of  attention  to  the  state.  The  emperor  of  China, 
every  year,  makes  the  best  farmer  of  the  empire  a  man- 
darin of  the  eighth  order.  It  was  with  the  same  view 
that,  among  the  ancient  Persians,  the  king  quitted  his 
state,  and  lived  with  the  farmers  eight  days  in  one 
particular  month  of  the  year.  Switzerland  too,  a  po- 
pulous and  barren  country,  abounds  with  excellent 
husbandmen. 

Where  agriculture  is  reckoned  a  merely  laborious, 
and  consequently  a  mean  and  ignoble  employment,  it 
is  certain  not  to  be  understood,  nor  much  practised. 
Every  man,  says  Xenophon,  may  be  a  farmer :  a 
strong  proof,  as  even  Columella  hints,  that  agriculture 
was  but  little  known  in  the  age  of  Xenophon.  Agri- 
culture is  yet  far  from  being  brought  to  the  perfection 
of  which  it  is  capable;  and  nothing  but  the  strongest 
inducements  from  commerce,  or  absolute  necessity, 
the  mother  of  inventions,  will  enable  us  to  judge  of 
what  perfection  it  is  capable. 

It  was  but  lately  that  agriculture  was  applied  to 
in  England.  Before  we  became  a  considerable  com- 
mercial state,  all  the  country  was  possessed  by  graziers, 
and  the  little  agriculture  that  was  understood,  or  prac- 
tised, among  us  was  confined  to  the  article  of  corn 
only.  It  is  but  since  queen  Elizabeth's  time  that 
we  have  had  any  settled  notions  about  agriculture. 
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Mr.  Hartlib,  to  whom  Milton  dedicated  his  Treatise  on 
Education,  says,  that  old  men  in  his  days  remembered 
the  first  gardeners  who  came  over  to  Surry,  and  sold 
turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  early  peas,  and  rape,  which 
were  then  a  great  rarity,  being  imported  from  Holland. 
They  introduced,  at  that  time,  the  planting  of  cab- 
bages and  cauliflowers,  and  digging  the  ground  for 
garden  stuff.  We  also  find  that  cherries  and  hops 
were  first  planted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Arti- 
chokes first  made  their  appearance  in  the  time  of 
queen  Elizabeth ;  and  we  still  had  cherries  from  Flan- 
ders, apples  from  France,  onions,  saffron,  and  liquorice 
from  Spain,  and  hops  from  the  Low  Countries. 

Before  we  pass  from  agriculture  to  commerce,  we 
must  consider  the  influences  and  connexions  of  the 
arts,  manufactures,  and  sciences,  things  nearly  con- 
nected, and  highly  useful  in  converting  the  productions 
of  the  earth  into  proper  subjects  of  commerce.  But  I 
shall  first  give  a  general  view  of  the  progress  of  men 
towards  wealth,  and  the  classes  into  which  they  became 
distributed  by  this  means.  The  progress  of  society, 
and  the  steps  by  which  nations  advance  to  opulence 
and  power,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  useful 
objects  of  speculation. 

The  only  original  source  of  wealth  and  every  olher 
advantage  is  labour.  By  this  men  are  enabled  to  get 
from  the  earth,  or  the  sea,  their  provisions,  materials 
for  their  clothing  and  habitations,  and  their  comfort- 
able subsistence  in  all  other  respects.  By  this  they 
make  themselves  tools  and  engines,  which  shorten  la- 
bour, and  divide  it,  so  as  to  enable  a  few  to  make  suffi- 
cient provision  for  a  great  number. 

They  who  by  their  industry  have  acquired  properly, 
and'  who  have  by  the  rules  of  society  the  power  of 
disposing  of  it,  transmit  the  whole  stock  of  it  to  their 
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descendants,  so  as  to  exempt  them  from  labour.  For 
the  advantage  of  cultivating  their  land,  living  in  their 
houses,  or  making  use  of  their  money,  others  are  will- 
ing to  maintain  them  without  labour,  so  that  they  can 
live  upon  their  rents.  They  who,  by  their  own  labour 
or  that  of  others,  are  possessed  of  transferable  commo- 
dities, can  sell  them  to  those  who  want  them,  and  with 
the  price  they  get  buy  others,  gaining  something  by 
every  transfer  ;  and  thus,  without  any  proper  labour, 
they  live  by  the  profits  of  their  trade. 

Those  who  by  their  labour,  their  rents,  or  the  pro- 
fits of  trade,  have  acquired  wealth,  and  want  other 
things,  as  personal  security,  personal  services,  instruc- 
tion, or  amusement,  will  give  their  superfluity  to  others, 
whose  business  it  will  be,  without  any  productive  la- 
bour (or  such  as  will  add  to  the  stock  and  wealth  of 
the  nation),  to  wait  upon  them,  to  fight  for  them,  to 
instruct  them,  to  amuse  tbem,  and  even  to  govern  them. 
All  those  who  are  employed  in  this  manner  may  be 
called  the  servants  of  the  public,  and  are  an  article  of 
national  expence. 

Thus  we  have  got  four  classes  of  men  :  the  la- 
bourers (comprising  farmers  and  manufacturers,  whose 
employment  alone  is  properly  productive,  adding  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation);  landholders,  or  monet/holders, 
who  live  by  giving  the  use  of  their  land  or  money  to 
others ;  traders,  who  live  by  the  exchange  of  commo- 
dities ;  and  lastly  servants,  such  as  magistrates,  teach- 
ers of  religion  and  science,  physicians,  lawyers,  sol- 
diers, players,  &c. 

As  the  product  of  labour,  without  greater  folly  and 
extravagance  than  mankind  in  general  arc  disposed  to 
give  into,  will  in  time  of  peace  accumulate,  the  class 
of  unproductive  labourers  or  servants  of  all  kinds  will 
increase,  because  the  labour  of  a  few  will  be  able  to 
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support  them ;  and  those  who  have  wealth  will  derive 
as  much  advantage  from  it  as  they  can. 

In  these  circumstances,  knowledge  will  also  increase 
and  accumulate,  and  will  diffuse  itself  to  the  lower 
ranks  of  society,  who  by  degrees  will  find  leisure  for 
speculation ;  and  looking  beyond  their  immediate  em- 
ployment, they  will  consider  the  complex  machine  of 
society,  and  in  time  understand  it  better  than  those 
who  now  write  about  it.  And  when  mankind  in  ge- 
neral shall  be  enlightened  with  respect  to  the  use  and 
subordination  of  all  the  parts  of  which  society  consist, 
they  will  make  the  best  regulations  for  the  good  of  the 
whole.  Having  a  great  surplus,  they  will  employ  it  in 
the  best  manner,  procuring  real  conveniences,  and  re- 
trenching useless  expences.  If  they  find  they  have 
paid  too  much  for  their  government,  their  defence, 
their  religion,  the  care  of  their  health,  or  property,  &c, 
they  will  retrench  that  expence,  and  employ  it  in  cul- 
tivation, to  support  greater  numbers,  who  will  conti- 
nually want  more  means  of  subsistence,  in  manufac- 
tures, building  bridges,  making  roads  and  canals,  &c. 
More  particularly,  it  may  be  hoped  that  societies,  fully 
instructed  by  experience,  will  with  the  utmost  care 
avoid  the  ruinous  expences  and  devastation  of  war, 
which  may  dissipate  in  one  year  more  than  they  can 
accumulate  in  a  hundred. 

The  thriving  state  of  the  nation  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  increase  of  its  stock,  the  cultivation  of  its  land, 
the  value  of  its  manufactures,  and  the  extent  of  its 
commerce.  If  these  increase,  the  nation  is  wise  and 
frugal,  and  does  not  spend  more  than  it  can  afford.  In- 
dividuals, when  left  to  themselves,  are  in  general  suf- 
ficiently provident,  and  will  daily  better  their  circum- 
stances;  and  as  it  may  be  presumed  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  giving  constant  attention  to  their  interest, 
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they  will  understand  it,  it  is  seldom  wise  in  governors 
to  pretend  to  direct  them.  Of  all  the  classes  of  men 
above  mentioned,  the  governors  are,  in  general,  the 
most  ignorant  of  their  own  business,  because  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly complex,  and  requires  more  knowledge  and 
ability  than  they  are  possessed  of*.  The  waste  of 
public  wealth  by  them  is  by  far  the  most  considerable. 
By  the  foolish  wars  in  which  they  involve  nations, 
and  the  endless  taxes  they  impose  upon  them,  go- 
vernors arc  continually  pulling  down  what  individuals 
are  buildingup;  so  that,  as  Dr.  Smith  justly  observes f, 
"  it  is  the  highest  impertinence  and  presumption  in 
kings  and  ministers  to  pretend  to  watch  over  the  ceco- 
nomy  of  private  people,  and  to  restrain  their  expences, 
either  by  sumptuary  laws,  or  by  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  luxuries.  They  are  themselves 
always,  and  without  any  exception,  the  greatest  spend- 
thrifts in  the  society.  Let  them  look  well  after  their 
own  expence,  and  they  may  safely  trust  private  people 
with  theirs.  If  their  own  extravagance  does  not  ruin 
the  state,  that  of  their  subjects  never  will." 

The  great  advantage  of  an  improved  state  of  the 
trts  arises  from  the  division  of  labour,  by  which  means 
one  man,  confining  his  attention  to  one  thing,  or  one 
operation,  does  it  in  greater  perfection,  and  with  much 
greater  dispatch.  Dr.  Smith  observes  that,  in  the 
present  improved  state  of  the  manufacture  of  pins,  ten 
men  will  make  upwards  of  forty-eight  thousand  pins 
in  a  day ;  but  that  if  they  had  all  worked  separately, 
and  without  any  of  them  having  been  educated  to  that 

•  Though  Ihis  is  in  consequence  of  their  undertaking  more  than  is 
necessary  for  ihe  good  of  the  state.  If  more  was  left  to  the  attention 
and  efforts  of  individuals,  the  bu'iness  of  government  would  not  be  so 
torn  pies,  and  persons  of  inferior  abilities  might  be  equal  to  it. — Ai 
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particular  business,  they  could  not,  each  of  them,  have 
made  twenty,  or  perhaps  not  one,  pin  in  a  day. 

The  advantage  we  derive  from  the  most  common  of 
our  arts,  in  furnishing  us  with  tools  to  facilitate  labour, 
as  well  as  the  great  use  of  iron,  we  see  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  the  account  which  M.  Charlevoix  gives  of  the 
method  which  the  North  American  Indians  took  to 
make  a  hatchet.  Before  they  were  provided  with 
hatchets,  and  other  instruments,  they  were  very  much 
at  a  loss  in  felling  their  trees,  and  making  them  fit  for 
the  uses  for  which  they  intended  them.  They  burned 
them  near  the  root ;  and  in  order  to  split,  and  cut  them 
into  proper  lengths,  they  made  use  of  hatchets  made  of 
flint,  which  never  broke,  but  which  required  a  prodi- 
gious time  to  sharpen.  In  order  to  fix  them  in  a  shaft, 
they  cut  off  the  top  of  a  young  tree,  making  a  slit  in 
the  tree  as  if  they  were  going  to  graft  it,  and  into  this 
slit  they  inserted  the  head  of  the  axe.  The  parts 
growing  together  again,  in  length  of  time,  held  the 
head  of  the  hatchet  so  firm,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
it  to  get  loose.  Then  they  cut  the  tree  of  the  length 
they  judged  sufficient  for  the  handle*. 


LECTURE   L. 

The  advantages  which  men  and  societies  derive  from 
the  arts,  being  so  great,  it  behoves  wise  governors  to 
do  every  thing  they  can  to  facilitate  their  progress. 
But  there  is  the  greatest  danger  of  their  attempting 
too  much,  and  being  deceived  by  appearances. 

It  has  been  a  pretty  common  practice  to  encourage 
particular  manufactures,  and  likewise  particular  kinds 

*  Travels  in  Canada,  vol.  ii.  p.  126. 
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of  produce,  by  giving  bounties  on  the  exportation  of 
them.  But  the  wisdom  of  this  policy  may  be  ques- 
tioned. 

If  the  whole  property  of  the  nation  was  in  the  hand 
of  one  person,  he  would  never  export  any  thing  that 
could  not  find  a  gainful  market.  Though  the  merchant, 
therefore,who  exports  goods  with  a  bounty,  may  gain  by 
such  a  trade,  the  nation  evidently  cannot.  In  order  to 
favour  any  particular  manufacture  or  produce,  a  bounty 
must  either  be  given  for  the  raising  or  exporting  it,  or 
the  importation  of  the  same  must  be  prohibited.  But 
in  both  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer is  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  raiser  of  the  produce, 
or  the  manufacturer.  But  these  are  few,  and  the  con- 
sumers many.  The  only  good  reason  therefore  why 
any  particular  produce  or  manufacture  is  encouraged, 
is  the  accommodation  of  the  consumer.  What  then 
can  be  a  greater  absurdity  than  for  the  consumers  to  tax 
themselves  in  the  first  place  to  pay  the  bounty,  and 
then  to  pay  the  greater  price  for  the  commodity,  which 
the  raiser  of  the  produce  or  the  manufacturer  (who  has 
no  competitor  in  the  market)  will  naturally  lay  upon 
his  own  goods  ? 

There  is  a  possibility,  indeed,  that  favouring  a  par- 
ticular produce  or  manufacture,  in  its  infancy,  may  be 
a  means  of  making  it  beneficial  to  the  community  at 
large  in  some  future  time.  But  this  infancy  must  have 
a  period.  If  a  man  be  at  the  expence  of  rearing  a  calf 
or  a  colt,  it  is  with  a  view  to  its  being  useful  to  him 
some  time  or  another.  If  a  manufacture  cannot  be 
continued  without  the  support  of  government,  it  is  a 
proof  that  it  is  never  worth  while  to  support  it.  The 
situation  of  the  country  is  such  as  that  the  industry  of 
its  inhabitants  will  be  better  employed  some  other  way ; 
and  when  this  is  discovered,  the  sooner  the  bounty  is 
2  D 
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discontinued,  the  sooner  will   they  fall  into  a  more 
proper  mode  of  industry. 

Manufactures  cannot  subsist  without  a  considerable 
degree  of  security  and  independence.  Men  will  not  ex- 
ert themselves  to  acquire  much  more  than  a  bare  sub- 
sistence, without  a  persuasion  of  the  security  of  their 
property.  In  Turkey  there  is  very  little  motive  to 
industry,  because  there  is  no  secure  possession  of 
any  thing.  "  The  inhabitants  of  Servia,"  says  lady 
Wortley  Montague*,  "  are  industrious ;  but  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  peasants  is  so  great,  that  they  are  forced 
to  abandon  their  houses,  and  neglect  their  tillage." 
"Sicily,"  says  Mr.  Brydonef,  "is  immensely  rick, 
both  in  a  fine  soil  and  in  minerals,  but  the  people  are 
grievously  oppressed  by  government.  To  what  end, 
say  they,  should  we  explore  the  mines.  It  is  not  ire 
that  should  reap  the  profit.  Nay,  the  discovery  of  any 
thing  very  rich  might  possibly  prove  the  ruin  of 
its  possessor.  Were  we  happy  enough  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  your  constitution,  you  might  callus  rich 
indeed." 

The  law  relating  to  apprenticeships  in  this  country 
is  an  impediment  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts.  Ac- 
cording to  it,  no  person  can  exercise  a  trade  which 
existed  at  the  time  when  the  statute  was  made,  till  be 
has  served  seven  years  to  a  master  in  it.  In  general, 
much  less  time  is  necessary  for  the  purpose,  and  many 
persons  find  themselves  better  qualified  to  conduct  i 
business  to  which  they  have  not  been  brought  up.  The 
inconvenience  of  this  restriction  is  lessened  by  methods 
that  are  generally  practised  to  evade  it. 

Mankind,  naturally  averse  to  labour,  have  in  all  ages 
endeavoured  to  compel  others  to  labour  for  them;  and 

*  Tnnxts,  vol.  i.  p.  153.  f  VoL  »'■  P-  aas- 
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in  Greece  and  Rome  the  manufacturers  were  generally 
slaves.  In  modern  times,  though  an  end  has  been  put 
to  servitude  in  the  Christian  countries  of  Europe,  it  has 
been  greatly  extended  in  our  colonies,  slaves  being 
purchased  in  Africa  and  transported  in  order  to  their 
being  employed  in  America.  But  both  the  injustice 
and  the  ill-policy  of  this  system  is  now  pretty  gene- 
rally acknowledged. 

Servitude  is  the  most  wretched  condition  of  human 
nature,  because  man  is  capable,  in  a  high  degree,  of 
enjoying  a  state  of  liberty  and  self-command,  and  is 
therefore  more  miserable  in  a  state  of  servitude  than 
other  animals,  many  of  whom  are  more  happy  in  that 
state  than  in  any  other.  It  is  also  an  argument  against 
slavery,  that  men,  ill  brooking  that  condition,  and  being 
often  refractory,  are  exposed  to  very  cruel  treatment,  and 
that  the  most  dreadful  precautions  are  thought  neces- 
sary to  prevent  their  escape,  or  to  punish  their  revolt. 
It  is  another  argument  against  this  practice,  that  no 
methods  can  make  slaves  work  with  the  same  spirit  and 
effect  as  freemen.  "  Indeed  it  appears,"  says  Dr.  Smith  *, 
"  from  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations,  that  the 
work  done  by  freemen  comes  cheaper  in  the  end  than 
that  performed  by  slaves.  It  is  found  to  do  so  even  at 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  where  the  wages 
of  common  labour  are  so  very  high." 

The  practice  of  slavery  promotes  war,  and  every 
method  of  violence  and  injustice  by  which  one  man 
can  be  brought  into  the  power  of  another,  In  the  coun- 
tries in  which  slaves  are  bought.  The  negroes, no  doubt, 
propagate  faster  on  account  of  this  traffic.  For  what- 
ever drain  be  made  for  men,  it  will  be  supplied  by  the 


•   Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  IIS, 
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greater  encouragement  to  marry ;  but  they  propagate 
only  for  slavery. 

Were  all  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  purchase 
or  employment  of  slaves,  and  without  whose  concur* 
rence  the  traffic  could  not  be  carried  on,  apprised  of 
the  misery  it  is  the  occasion  of,  especially  in  Africa, 
where  princes  sell  their  subjects,  parents  their  children, 
and  individuals  any  person  whom  they  can  trepan  or 
overpower, — to  say  nothing  of  what  the  poor  wretches 
(few  Gf  whom  can  be  supposed  to  have  done  any  thing 
to  forfeit  their  liberty)  suffer  at  sea,  and  in  America,— 
their  humanity  would  revolt  at  the  scene,  and  they 
would  as  soon  as  possible  employ  their  capitals  in  some 
other  way,  though  their  gains  should  be  less. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  and  other  considerations 
will  in  time  put  an  end  to  this  abominable  traffic.  We 
see  some  tendency  towards  it  in  the  conduct  of  the 
North  American  states ;  and  in  this  country  the  huma- 
nity of  the  quakers  and  others  is  exercising  itself 
greatly  for  the  same  excellent  purpose #. 

The  manner  in  which  arts  and  manufactures  operate 
to  increase  the  power  of  a  state,  is  by  making  provi- 
sion of  a  fund  of  labour  for  the  use  of  the  state.  For 
since  the  labour  which  is  bestowed  on  arts  and  ma- 
nufactures only  contributes  to  the  greater  convenience 
and  ornament  of  life,  it  may  be  spared  in  case  of 
exigence,  and  converted,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  the 
service  of  the  state.  Persons  are  not  easily  brought 
to  labour  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  it ;  and 
where  all  the  labour  in  the  state  is  employed  about  the 
necessaries  of  life,  there  can  be  no  resource  in  time  of 

•  See  die  author's  just  and  humane  view  of  this  subject  in  his  Sermm 
an  the  Slmx-Tradc.  1787.   Works,  vol.  xv.— Ed. 
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war,  there  being  no  superfluity  of  labour  in  the  coun- 
try, sufficient  to  maintain  an  army  to  fight  in  its  de- 
fence. The  only  advantage  of  such  a  people  is,  that 
where  there  are  few  superfluities  there  can  be  but 
little  to  tempt  an  invader. 

Of  such  importance  is  labour  to  a  state,  that  it  would 
be  better  to  have  mines,  which  require  much  labour 
to  extract  the  metal  from  the  ore,  than  to  find  the  pre- 
cious metal  formed  by  nature  to  our  hands.  In  the 
former  case,  it  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  manufacture; 
in  the  latter,  it  only  raises  the  general  proportion  of 
money  to  commodities,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  a  mere  incumbrance. 

Innumerable  facts  in  history  exhibit,  in  the  strongest 
light,  the  vast  advantage  accruing  to  a  people  from 
manufactures,  in  conjunction  with  commerce,  which 
are  in  a  great  measure  inseparable.  But  the  most 
striking  example,  and  the  earliest  that  appeared  in 
Europe,  is  furnished  by  the  Flemings,  who  led  the  way 
in  improvements  of  all  kinds  to  this  part  of  the  world. 
They  were  the  first  people  in  these  northern  parts  who 
cultivated  the  arts  and  manufactures.  And,  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  the  lower  ranks  of  men  in  Flanders  had 
risen  to  a  degree  of  riches  unknown  elsewhere  to  per- 
sons of  their  station,  in  that  barbarous  age.  They  had 
acquired,  in  the  time  of  our  Edward  III.,  many  pri- 
vileges, and  a  great  degree  of  independence,  and  had 
begun  to  emerge  from  that  state  of  vassalage  in  which 
the  common  people  had  been  universally  held  by  the 
feudal  constitutions. 

In  this  case,  we  see  that  the  arts  of  luxury  are,  to 
a  certain  degree,  favourable  to  liberty.  When  men, 
by  the  practice  of  the  arts,  acquire  property,  they  covet 
equal  laws  to  secure  that  property.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  the  support  of  our  popular  government, 
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and  it  owed  its  chief  influence  to  the  increase  of  arts 
and  commerce,  which  threw  such  a  balance  of  property 
into  the  hands  of  its  constituents. 

To  form  some  idea  of  the  advantages  resulting  to 
this  nation  from  arts  and  manufactures,  let  us  consider 
the  numbers  of  men  who  are  employed  about,  and  main- 
tained by,  our  home  commodities ;  such  as  wool,  com, 
coals,  metals,  rags,  horns,  and  many  other  articles ; 
together  with  the  carriage  of  goods  by  land  and  water. 
Consider,  also,  the  numbers  who  are  employed  in  ma* 
nufacturing  goods  imported,  as  raw  silks,  cotton,  kid- 
skins,  elephants'  teeth,  hemp,  Swedish  iron,  Spanish 
wool,  dyeing-stuffs,  oil,  sulphur,  saltpetre,  and  many 
more  articles. 

The  number  of  these  latter  articles  is  every  day 
growing  less,  by  the  encouragement  that  is  given  to 
raise  the  materials  for  manufactures  among  ourselves; 
that  is,  either  at  home,  or  in  our  plantations.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  excellent  methods  which  have  been 
taken  by  different  societies  instituted  for  this  purpose, 
such  a  spirit  of  emulation  has  been  raised  among  ma- 
nufacturers of  all  kinds,  as  has  already  put  many  of 
our  arts  and  trades  upon  a  much  better  footing  than 
they  were  before,  and  promises  a  far  superior,  and 
almost  a  new  state  of  things  in  future  time. 

The  connexion  between  art  and  science  hardly  needs 
to  be  pointed  out.  It  is  the  same  that  holds  univer- 
sally between  theory  and  practice.  The  great  im- 
provement in  the  arts  in  modern  times  has  certainly 
arisen  from  the  late  improvements  in  science.  The 
sciences  which  have  the  most  immediate  connexion 
with  the  useful  arts  are  natural  philosophy  and  che- 
mistry ;  but  even  the  more  abstract  sciences  have  ever 
been,  indirectly,  of  great  use  to  promote  a  taste  for  the 
finer  arts;  and,  in  fact,  the  same  ages  which  have 
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abounded  with  philosophers,  have  usually  abounded 
with  good  artists.  The  arts,  in  return,  promote  so- 
ciety and  humanity,  which  are  so  favourable  to  the 
progress  of  science  in  all  its  branches.  Mathematical 
knowledge  is  of  principal  use  in  the  construction  of 
engines,  which  save  labour  ;  and  to  chemistry  we  owe 
the  fire-engine,  our  skill  in  dyeing,  and  many  other 
arts. 

It  is  often,  however,  a  long  time  before  discoveries 
in  natural  philosophy  or  chemistry  are  applied  to  any 
considerable  use.  The  Chinese  were,  for  many  ages, 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  the  loadstone,  and 
the  composition  and  effects  of  gunpowder,  but  never 
made  any  use  of  the  one  in  navigation,  or  of  the  other 
in  war. 

Few  observations  remain  to  be  made  on  the  subject 
of  science,  as  an  object  of  attention  to  an  historian, 
after  the  account  which  has  already  been  given  of  the 
progress  and  revolutions  of  it.  An  historian  will  soon 
observe  that  a  genius  for  science  by  no  means  depends 
upon  climate :  witness  the  difference  between  the  an- 
cient and  present  state  of  Greece,  It  will,  however, 
appear  that  nothing  is  so  favourable  to  the  rise  and 
progress  of  learning  and  the  arts,  as  a  number  of  neigh- 
bouring independent  states,  connected  by  commerce 
and  policy.  This  was  the  condition  of  ancient  Greece, 
and  it  is  that  of  Europe  at  present. 

The  devastations  of  barbarians,  or  the  persecution  of 
particular  persons,  whose  interests  are  incompatible 
with  those  of  knowledge,  may  destroy  records  and 
particular  monuments,  but  do  not  easily  destroy  the 
sciences.  Hoangto  was  not  able  to  destroy  learning 
in  China  by  ordering  all  the  books  to  be  burned. 
They  were  preserved  with  more  care,  and  appeared 
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after  he  was  dead.  N^y,  even  long  interruptions  in 
the  progress  of  learning  are  favourable  to  knowledge, 
by  breaking  the  progress  of  authority.  Thus,  upon 
the  revival  of  learning  in  the  West,  the  ancient  Grecian 
sects  of  philosophy  could  gain  no  credit,  and  men  be- 
gan more  generally  to  think  for  themselves. 

An  historian  will  likewise  observe,  that  when  arts 
have  arrived  at  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection  in 
any  place,  they  have  generally  begun  from  that  period 
to  decline ;  one  reason  of  which  may  be,  that  when 
the  general  esteem  is  engaged,  there  is  little  room  for 
emulation.  The  paintings  of  Italy  left  no  room  for  the 
ambition  of  England.  The  same  was  nearly  the  case 
with  Rome  respecting  Greece ;  and  the  finished  pro- 
ductions of  the  French  language  long  prevented  the 
German  nation  from  attending  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  own. 

However,  the  extent  of  science  is  a  remedy  for  this 
inconvenience.  So  wide  a  field  is  now  open  to  the 
genius  of  man,  that  let  some  excel  ever  so  much  in  one 
province,  there  will  still  be  room  for  others  to  shine  in 
others.  And  besides,  though  the  arts,  as  music,  paint- 
ing, and  poetry,  have  perceivable  limits,  beyond  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  advance,  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case  with  science,  of  which  the  human  fa- 
culties cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  any  bounds. 
The  discoveries  of  Newton  in  natural  philosophy,  so 
far  from  discouraging  other  philosophers,  only  serve 
as  an  incentive  to  them  in  their  search  after  new  dis- 
coveries. And  admitting  that  the  reputation  of  Pope, 
and  a  few  others,  should  check  the  ambition  of  suc- 
ceeding poets,  it  is  only  after  such  a  quantity  of  valu- 
able poems  have  been  produced,  that  more  are  hardly 
desirable.      Few  people  have  leisure  to  read,  much 
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less  to  read  with  care,  or  to  study,  all  that  is  really 
excellent  of  this  kind  of  the  productions  of  the  last 
age. 

1  cannot  conclude  this  subject  without  turning  your 
reflections  on  the  advantages  mankind  derive  from 
improvements  in  science  and  the  arts,  compared  with 
the  state  of  things  in  those  ages  in  which  men  were 
destitute  of  them ;  particularly  in  those  which  relate 
to  the  food,  the  dress,  and  the  habitations  of  the  hu- 
man species.  Indeed,  nothing  can  give  us  a  just  idea, 
and  a  lively  sense,  of  our  happiness  in  the  conveni- 
ences we  enjoy,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  very  great  dis- 
advantages which  mankind  in  former  ages  have  la- 
boured under. 

Not  to  mention  the  most  credible  accounts  we  have 
of  the  state  of  mankind  in  the  earliest  ages,  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world  ;  when  they  lived  in  caves,  or 
huts  made  of  the  branches  of  trees  and  earth,  when 
tbey  had  no  clothing  but  leaves,  or  the  raw  hides  of 
animals,  and  no  food  but  the  fruits  and  roots  which 
the  earth  produced  of  itself;  or  sometimes  the  flesh  of 
animals  which  they  might  happen  to  surprise,  eaten 
raw,  or  with  very  little  preparation:  I  say,  not  to  men- 
tion this  condition  of  mankind  (which  yet  is  scarce 
inferior  to  that  of  many  tribes  of  the  human  species 
now  existing),  if  we  only  for  a  moment  imagine  our- 
selves in  the  place  of  our  ancestors,  who  lived  but  a 
few  centuries  ago,  we  cannot  help  fancying  it  to  be 
almost  impossible  for  us  to  have  lived  with  any  com- 
fort; and  could  the  alteration  take  place,  it  would 
certainly  affect  us  very  sensibly,  and  would  no  doubt  be 
fatal  to  many  of  the  more  delicate  among  us  ;  though 
it  must  be  allowed  that  this  is  no  fair  method  of  judg- 
ing of  the  condition  of  those  who  never  knew  a  better 
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state,  but  who  were  from  their  infancy  inured  to  all 
the  hardships  they  were  exposed  to.  But,  admitting 
this,  it  is  evident  that  the  best  method  of  making  our- 
selves fully  sensible  of  the  real  value  of  any  of  the 
arts  of  life,  is  to  endeavour  to  form  clear  ideas  of  the 
condition  of  mankind  before  the  knowledge,  of  such 
arts.  A  few  examples  will  best  illustrate  and  enforce 
this  observation. 

Linen,  of  which  we  are  now  so  fond,  and  without 
which  we  should  think  ourselves  so  uncomfortable, 
was  not  used,  except  by  the  Egyptians  aqd  a  few  peo- 
ple in  the  East,  till  a  considerable  time  after  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  The  only  garb  of  the  ancients,  by  whom 
we  mean  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  times  of  their 
greatest  riches  and  luxury,  seems  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  flannel,  which  they  wore  commonly  white  or  grey, 
and  which  they  scoured  as  often  as  it  grew  dirty. 

We  think  ourselves  very  happy  when  we  have  a 
comfortable  fire  in  a  private  sitting-room,  or  bed- 
chamber ;  but  we  should  think  ourselves  much  more 
so,  if  we  considered  how  lately  it  is  that  any  such 
convenience  could  be  had,  and  that  in  all  the  times  of 
antiquity  there  was  only  one  hearth  belonging  to  any 
house,  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  large  hall,  from 
which  the  smoke,  ascending  in  the  middle,  went  out 
at  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  room ;  and  particularly  if 
we  considered  that  all  the  habitations  of  the  English 
were  formerly  nothing  better  than  the  huts  of  the 
Scotch  Highlanders  and  the  Irish  peasantry  at  this  day. 
Chimneys  were  not  general  till  about  the  time  of 
Elizabeth. 

By  the  use  of  glass  in  our  windows  we  enjoy  the 
light  and  exclude  the  weather,  but  the  wealthiest  of 
the  ancients  had  no  such  advantage.     To  how  many 
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uses  does  paper  now  serve,  for  which  nothing-  else 
would  be  nearly  so  convenient?  and  yet  the  ancients 
were  obliged  to  do  without  it. 

Before  the  16th  century  Voltaire  says  that  above  one 
balf  of  the  globe  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  bread  and 
wine,  which  is  still  unknown  to  a  great  part  of  Ame- 
rica, and  the  eastern  parts  of  Africa.  Id  the  I4th 
century  wine  was  so  scarce  in  England,  that  it  was 
sold  only  by  the  apothecaries  as  a  cordial :  at  the 
same  time  candles  were  reckoned  an  article  of  lux- 
ury, shirts  were  made  of  serge,  linen  worn  only  by 
persons  of  distinction;  and  there  was  no  such  things 
as  either  chimneys  or  stoves. 

All  the  conveniences  we  derive  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  mechanical  powers, — as  mills,  clocks,  watches, 
&c, — are  comparatively  of  very  modern  invention;  to 
say  nothing  of  printing,  and  other  arts,  which  are 
more  remote  from  the  consideration  of  ?iecessaries ; 
though  many  things,  from  being  articles  of  high  lux- 
ury, have  afterwards  come  to  be  generally  considered 
almost  as  necessaries,  as  tea  is  at  present.  I  shall  just 
add  that  the  first  coach  was  seen  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary,  that  the  great  convenience  of  a 
kitchen-garden  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  known 
before  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  that  even  the 
potatoe,  which  is  so  considerable  an  article  of  the 
necessary  food  of  the  poor  in  many  countries,  was 
only  imported  since  the  discovery  of  America,  and 
that  there  was  little  or  no  sugar  in  all  this  western 
part  of  the  world  till  the  sugar-cane  was  cultivated  in 
our  American  plantations. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  trace  the  several  articles  of  food 
and  dress  from  the  countries  where  they  were  first 
produced,  and  to  go  over  the  several  stages  by  which 
they  have  made  their  progress  to  us.     This  pleasure 
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we  receive  in  tracing  the  cherry  from  Pontus,  linen 
from  Egypt,  and  silk  from  China.  In  short,  nothing 
that  respects  human  nature,  and  the  accommodations 
of  mankind  upon  this  globe,  is  unworthy  the  notice  of 
a  philosopher.  Every  thing  belonging  to  this  subject 
is  interesting  to  him,  and  will  yield  him  matter  of  en- 
tertainment and  instruction.  With  the  old  man  in 
Terence,  he  says,  homo  sum,  nihil  humani  a  me  alienum 
puto. 
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No  sooner  do  men  find  that  they  can  subsist,  than  they 
discover  a  desire  to  improve  their  situation  and  in- 
crease their  accommodations.  If  the  present  deside- 
ratum be  not  to  be  found  at  home,  they  will  look  for  it 
abroad ;  and  there  is  no  situation  man  ever  yet  arrived 
at,  or  probably  ever  will  arrive  at,  in  which  he  can 
entirely  acquiesce,  so  as  to  look  out  for  no  farther  im- 
provements. This  endless  craving,  to  which  the  na- 
ture of  man  is  subject,  together  with  the  activity  of  the 
human  genius,  gave  rise  to  commerce^  by  which  man- 
kind are  supplied  from  abroad  with  the  conveniences 
which  they  could  not  find  at  home. 

By  commerce  we  enlarge  our  acquaintance  with  the 
terraqueous  globe  and  its  inhabitants,  which  tends 
greatly  to  expand  the  mind,  and  to  cure  us  of  many 
hurtful  prejudices,  which  we  unavoidably  contract  in  a 
confined  situation  at  home.  The  exercise  of  commerce 
brings  us  into  closer  and  more  extensive  connexions 
with  our  own  species,  which  must,  upon  the  whole, 
have  a  favourable  influence  upon  benevolence;  and 
no  person  can  taste  the  sweets  of  commerce,  which 
absolutely  depends  upon  a  free  and  undisturbed  inter- 
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course  of  different  and  remote  nations,  but  must  grow 
fond  of  peace,  in  which  alone  the  advantages  he  enjoys 
can  be  had. 

The  punctuality  essential  to  all  commercial  dealings 
must  inculcate  upon  the  minds  of  all  concerned  in  it 
the  principles  of  strict  justice  and  honour.  The  only 
inconvenience  is,  lest  a  constant  attention  to  gain 
should  estrange  the  mind  from  the  sentiments  of  gene- 
rosity, and  lead  to  a  sordid  avarice.  But  they  are  per- 
sons who  deal  in  small  gains,  and  who  are  personally 
concerned  in  buying  and  selling,  that  are  most  liable 
to  this  inconvenience;  whereas  the  large  dealings  of 
merchants  have  often  a  remarkably  contrary  effect.  By 
commerce  numbers  acquire  both  the  wealth  and  the 
spirit  of  princes. 

Trade  and  commerce  were  so  long  confined  to 
the  lower  orders  of  society,  while  all  the  free  and 
the  noble  were  employed  in  hunting,  or  in  war,  that 
the  idea  of  the  former  being  mean  and  illiberal  is  still 
annexed  to  it  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  especially 
in  France*.  But  the  wealth  and  generosity  of  mer- 
chants have  a  tendency  to  change  these  ideas,  and  the 
sentiments  of  the  majority  will  always  influence  the 
minority.  Where  the  greater  number  of  rich  people 
are  in  business,  the  rest  will  be  ashamed  of  being  idle. 
This  they  say  is  the  case  in  Holland  ;  and  in  time  the 
business  of  a  soldier  may  come  to  be  as  disreputable 
as  that  of  a  public  executioner. 

*  But  the  case  is  much  otherwise  since  the  Revolution  in  France. 
The  more  wealthy  individuals,  hiving  no  court  to  lookup  to,  and  no 
titles  of  nobility,  or  any  exclusive  privilege*)  to  obtain,  will  employ  their 
wealth  in  manufactures  and  commerce,  by  which  alone  they  can  now 
rise  to  much  distinction:  so  th.it  riches  will  probably  be  an  object  with 
the  French  as  much  as  it  ever  has  been  in  England,  or  even  in  Holland. 
~Amer.EdU. 

This  was  written  before  Napoleon  was  elected  emperor.— Ed. 
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The  capital,  the  proper,  and  immediate  advantage 
of  commerce,  is,  that  it  excites  industry  and  increases 
labour,  by  the  fruits  of  which  a  nation  may  procure 
themselves  the  conveniences  they  want ;  and  thus  hu- 
man life  be  rendered  much  happier. 

The  benefit  of  commerce  arises  from  the  exchange 
of  what  can  be  spared  for  what  is  wanted,  especially 
that  of  provisions,  or  unwrought  materials,  raised  by 
the  farmer,  living  in  the  country,  for  manufactures 
produced  by  those  who  live  in  towns;  and  the  less 
trouble  there  is  in  making  this  exchange  the  better. 
If  every  thing  I  want  is  to  be  had  within  the  island, 
it'is  not  my  advantage  to  go  abroad  for  it ;  and  if  the 
exchange  could  be  made  without  money,  it  would  be 
better  still.  For  money  is  only  a  convenience  in  ma- 
king exchanges. 

.  The  foreign  consumption  of  any  commodity  occa- 
sions the  increase  of  it,  by  the  encouragement  given 
to  industry  at  home,  so  that  the  more  there  is  exported 
of  any  commodity,  the  more  will  be  raised  of  it  at 
home ;  which  abundantly  confirms  the  maxim  of  sir 
William  Decker,  that  It  is  exportation  which  enriches 
a  nation,  and  demonstrates,  more  especially,  the  wis- 
dom of  encouraging,  as  much  as  possible,  the  expor* 
tation  of  necessaries.  While  the  English  raised  corn 
sufficient  to  supply  other  countries,  they  were  in  no 
danger  of  a  famine  at  home.  But,  before  this,  history 
informs  us  that  they  had  frequent  famines. 

The  abundance  which  the  scriptures  inform  us  king 
Solomon  introduced  into  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  of  sil- 
ver, and  of  all  things  requisite  to  form  the  conveni- 
ences and  elegancies  of  life,  by  means  of  his  fleets, 
both  on  the  Red  Sea  and  on  the  Mediterranean,  is  a  fact, 
similar  to  innumerable  others  which  history  can  exhi- 
bit in  favour  of  commerce.     Many  of  these  were  men- 
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tioned  in  the  succinct  account  which  has  been  given 
of  the  history  of  commerce;  from  which  we  may  cou- 
clude  universally,  that  commerce  never  fails  to  make 
a  people  wealthy,  populous,  and  powerful. 

These  advantages  never  fail  to  attend  commerce 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  whether  it  be  of  that  kind 
which  is  denominated  active,  or  whether  it  be  passive  ; 
that  is,  whether  a  nation  export  their  own  commodities 
and  manufactures,  or  the  exchange  be  made  by  the 
shipping  of  those  countries  with  which  they  have 
dealings.  But  an  active  commerce  is  by  far  the  most 
advantageous.  The  very  article  of  making  and  mana- 
ging the  ships  themselves  employs  a  great  number  of 
hands;  the  gain  arising  from  the  freight  is  consi- 
derable; and  the  naval  force  it  brings  to  a  state  is  a 
vast  accession  of  power,  and  a  great  security  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  passive  commerce  may  be  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  be  of  manifest  prejudice  to  a  state, 
just  as  a  private  person  may  spend  his  fortune  in  a 
foolish  and  extravagant  manner. 

That  commerce  only  can  be  gainful  to  a  nation 
which  promotes  industry,  so  as  to  enable  the  people 
to  live  in  affluence  without  exhausting  their  revenues. 
The  most  gainful  commerce  to  a  state,  therefore,  is,  of 
all  others,  that  in  which  we  export  our  own  manu- 
factures made  from  home  materials.  For  this  employs 
the  labour  which  is  necessary  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
unwrought  materials,  the  manufacturing  of  those  ma- 
terials, and  the  exportation  of  the  commodities  which 
are  made  from  them. 

In  this  view  also,  fisheries  are  peculiarly  valuable; 
as,  by  means  of  them,  it  requires  nothing  but  labour 
to  enable  us  to  open  a  very  gainful  market.  Fisheries 
also  promote  navigation,  so  as  to  employ  a  great  num- 
ber of  seamen ;  and  in  fact,  it  is  evident  from  the  hi- 
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story  of  trade,  and  of  all  maritime  powers,  not  one 
excepted,  that  the  establishment  of  great  fisheries  have 
always  been  epochas  of  a  great  trade  and  navigation. 

Next  to  the  exportation  of  home  manufactures,  and 
fisheries,  the  importation  of  unwrought  materials  for 
manufactures  is  valuable  to  a  nation.  It  is  better  than 
the  importation  of  money :  because  the  manufacture 
of  those  foreign  materials  employs  many  of  our  hands 
at  home ;  and  the  goods  that  are  made  from  them  are 
sure  to  bring  in,  at  the  least,  much  more  than  the 
price  of  the  raw  materials. 

The  gain  of  the  merchants,  it  is  said,  is  not  always 
the  gain  of  the  country  in  general.  If,  for  instance,  a 
merchant  import  foreign  goods,  by  which  the  consump- 
tion of  national  manufactures  is  hurt,  though  the  mer- 
chant should  be  a  gainer  by  those  goods,  the  state  is 
a  loser.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  a  merchant  may  export 
the  manufactures  of  his  own  country,  to  his  own  loss, 
and  the  nation's  gain.  But  if  the  merchants  be 
gainers,  the  consumers, — that  is,  those  for  whose  use 
manufactures  are  established,  having  a  power  of  pur* 
chasing  or  not,  at  pleasure, — must  be  so  too.  And  if, 
after  sufficient  trial,  it  be  found  that  merchants  im- 
porting foreign  goods  can  sell  those  cheaper  than  the 
manufactures  can  be  bought  at  home,  it  is  an  indica- 
tion that  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  nation  at  large 
to  encourage  such  manufactures. 

Though  exportation  makes  a  nation  rich,  we  are  not 
to  judge  of  the  quantity  of  riches  which  a  nation 
gains  by  trade  from  exportation  only.  The  importation 
must  also  be  considered.  If  these  exactly  balance 
one  another,  nothing  can  be  said  to  be  gained  of  lost, 
just  as  a  person  is  not  the  richer  for  selling  a  quantity 
of  goods,  if  he  buy  to  the  same  amount.  Nay,  though 
the  exportation  be  lessened,  if  the  importation  be 
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lessened  more  than  in  proportion,  it  proves  an  in- 
crease of  gainful  trade,  notwithstanding  the  decrease 
of  exportation.  Thi3,  however,  is  estimating  the  va- 
lue of  commerce  by  the  mere  increase  of  money.  But 
a  nation  may  flourish  by  internal  commerce  only ; 
and  what  is  external  commerce  between  two  nations 
not  united  in  government,  would  be  internal  if  they 
should  come  under  the  same  government.  In  every 
fair  bargain,  the  buyer  and  the  seller  are  equally  gain- 
ers, whether  money  be  acquired  by  either  of  the  par- 
ties or  not. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  confound  the  king's  revenue 
with  the  gain  a  nation  makes  by  its  trade.  No  man 
would  presume  to  say  it  is  more  for  the  public  benefit 
that  the  nation  should  expend  a  million  or  more  every 
year  with  foreigners,  in  order  to  raise  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  to  the  revenue  by  the  customs,  than  to 
save  that  million  or  more  within  ourselves,  and  to  raise 
only  the  hundred  thousand  pounds  some  other  way. 
But  ministers  of  state  are  apt  to  estimate  the  value  of 
every  thing  to  the  country  by  the  gain  it  brings,  and 
that  immediately,  to  themselves. 

As  commerce  increases  the  wealth  and  populousness 
of  a  nation,  it  cannot  fail  to  raise  the  value  of  lands; 
so  that  what  is  called  the  landed  interest  is  nearly  con- 
cerned in  the  support  of  commerce.  And  it  may  easily 
be  shown  that  a  decrease  of  commerce  would  more 
sensibly  affect  the  landed  interest  than  even  the  mer- 
chants, traders,  and  manufacturers  themselves ;  as  these 
could  more  easily  transport  themselves  and  their  for- 
tunes into  other  countries,  than  persons  who  had  estates 
in  land. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  trade  may  increase  the  value 
of  land,  till  the  value  of  land  become  an  obstruction 
to  the  further  increase  of  trade.     For  certainly,  in  a 
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country  where  the  trade  arises  chiefly  from  its  own 
productions,  as  is  very  much  the  case  with  England,  it 
cannot  exist  if  the  price  of  land  be  exorbitant ;  because 
that  will  raise  the  price  of  all  commodities,  so  that 
they  will  not  have  the  same  advantages  as  before  in 
foreign  markets.     The  commerce  of  Holland  is  of  a 
different  kind,  as  the  price  of  their  commodities  is 
more  independent  of  their  lands ;  but  then  that  kind 
of  commerce  is  very  fluctuating  and  uncertain,  as  the 
materials  of  their  manufactures  must  be  supplied  by 
other  nations,  who  in  process  of  time  may  choose  to 
manufacture  them  themselves. 

The  legislature  of  any  country  has  seldom  inter- 
fered  in  the  affairs  of  commerce,  but  commerce  has 
suffered  in  consequence  of  it,  owing  to  the  ignorance 
of  statesmen,  and  even  of  merchants  themselves,  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  trade.  And  indeed  the  princi- 
ples of  commerce  are  very  complicated,  and  require 
long  experience  and  deep  reflection  before  they  can 
be  well  understood.  But  the  famous  English  naviga- 
tion act,  passed  in  the  time  of  tfye  Commonwealth,  is 
an  exception  to  this  remark.  The  purport  of  that 
act  is,  that  no  nation  shall  be  permitted  to  import 
into  England  any  commodities  but  such  as  are  the 
growth  of  the  country  which  imports  them.  This  act 
was  chiefly  levelled  against  the  Dutch,  who  before 
supplied  the  English  with  materials  for  most  of  their 
manufactures:  but  since  that  time  they  have  fetched 
them  themselves  ;  and  the  consequence  has  been  such 
an  increase  of  the  shipping  and  commerce  of  England, 
as  has  far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  those  persons  who  projected  that  act  But  to  mafce 
such  a  regulation  as  this  beneficial  to  a  nation,  it  must 
be  the  interest  of  other  nations  to  trade  with  it  on  its 
own  terms,  and  one  country  must  take  advantage  of 
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the  necessities  of  others.  The  time  may  come  in 
which  it  will  be  as  politic  to  repeal  this  act  as  it  was 
to  make  it. 

Most  politicians  have  injured  commerce  by  restrict- 
ing, confining,  or  burthening  it  too  much  ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  has  been,  that  by  aiming  at  great  im- 
mediate advantage,  they  have  cut  off  the  very  springs 
of  all  future  advantage.  The  inconveniences  which 
have  arisen  to  a  nation  from  leaving  trade  quite  open 
are  few,  and  very  problematical,  in  comparison  of  the 
manifest  injury  it  receives  from  being  cramped  in  al- 
most any  form  whatever.  It  may  perhaps  be  admitted 
as  a  good  general  rule,  that  no  restrictions  upon  com- 
merce arc  useful  but  such  as  oblige  the  people  to 
increase  their  own  labour,  and  extend  and  improve 
their  own  manufactures.  When  Louis  XIV.  was  im- 
portuned to  admit  the  English  arid  Dutch  herring 
boats,  he  said,  "  No,  by  no  means ;  if  my  people  will 
have  herrings,  why  do  they  not  catch  them,  as  the 
English  and  Dutch  do?" 

M.  Colbert,  a  man  of  great  probity,  knowledge,  and 
industry,  was  not  only  disposed,  like  other  European 
ministers,  to  encourage  the  industry  of  the  towns,  more 
than  that  of  the  country ;  but,  in  order  to  it,  he  was 
willing  even  to  depress  and  keep  down  that  of  the 
country.  In  order  to  render  provisions  cheap  to  the 
inhabitants  of  towns,  and  thereby  to  encourage  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  he  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
corn,  and  thus  excluded  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
from  every  foreign  market  for  the  most  important  part 
of  the  produce  of  their  industry*.  He  would  have 
done  better  to  have  listened  to  the  advice  of  an  old 
merchant,  who  being  consulted  by  him  about  what  he 
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should  do  in  favour  of  trade  said,  Laissez  nous  /aire 
(Leave  us  to  ourselves). 

Great  concerns,  which  require  large  stocks,  and 
unanimity  in  the  conduct  of  them,  must  necessarily 
be  managed  by  companies,  with  exclusive  privileges. 
Companies  have  doubtless  been  greatly  serviceable  for 
the  advancement  of  national  commerce  in  early  times. 
It  seems  agreed  an  all  hands,  that  if  the  East-India 
and  African  trades  had  not  been  in  companies,  they 
■  could  not  have  been  established.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing these  effects,  in  process  of  time  commerce  is  gene- 
rally able  to  do  better  without  them ;  and  the  conti- 
nuance of  them  often  becomes  a  great  obstruction  to 
the  trade  being  carried  on  in  its  full  extent.  Private 
or  separate  traders  are  universally  known  to  take  more 
pains,  and  to  manage  more  frugally,  than  companies 
can,  or  ever  will  be  able  to  do.  It  may,  however,  be 
proper  to  observe,  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes,  that 
regulated  companies  have  not  always  one  joint  stock; 
but  in  many  of  them  every  member  trades  upon  his 
own  bottom,  under  such  regulations  as  their  charters 
empower  them  to  make. 

The  reason  why  companies  are  often  continued 
much  longer  than  the  interest  of  the  trade  requires,  is 
that,  growing  wealthy,  they,  by  lending  money,  or 
other  means,  become  of  consequence  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  cannot  well  do  without  them. 

Exclusive  and  coercive  powers  vested  in  towns  cor- 
porate, and  subordinate  societies,  have  all  likewise 
been  highly  useful  in  the  infancy  of  trade.  In  the 
turbulent  times  of  the  feudal  system  there  could  have 
been  no  security  for  handicraftsmen  and  traders  but  in 
privileged  places,  in  which  they  were  protected  by 
the  lord  of  the  soil,  and  in  consideration  of  the  service 
they  did  him.     But  they  are  now  generally  esteemed 
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an  obstruction  to  it,  by  enabling  the  members  of  those 
corporations  to  impose  upon  their  fellow-subjects,  and 
by  discouraging  industry. 

As  commerce  consists  in  the  exchange  of  one  thing 
for  another,  all  the  laws  which  impede  the  alienation 
of  land,  or  of  any  other  commodity,  obstruct  com- 
merce; besides,  that  they  sink  the  value  of  land. 
Commerce  never  flourished  in  England  till  the  aliena- 
tion of  land  was  made  easy,  by  the  disuse  or  aboli- 
tion of  the  feudal  laws  and  customs,  which  confined  it 
to  the  descendants  of  the  original  possessors. 

All  laws  which  make  the  naturalization  of  foreigners 
difficult  are  a  discouragement  to  commerce.  To  fo- 
reigners, England  is  indebted  for  all  its  manufactures, 
and  for  all  its  wealth.  And  as  it  is  by  no  means  fully 
peopled,  naturalization  ought  certainly  to  be  made 
as  easy  as  possible. 

No  prince  can  take  a  more  effectual  method  to  ruin 
the  trade  of  his  dominions  in  a  very  short  time,  than 
by  persecution  on  account  of  religion.  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  absolutely  ruined  the  fine  trade  of  Flanders,  and 
enriched  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  by  introducing 
the  inquisition  into  those  provinces  of  his  empire. 
The  Protestant  religion  is,  on  many  accounts,  more  fa- 
vourable to  commerce  than  the  Catholic.  In  Protes- 
tant countries  no  persons  are  confined  to  convents  and 
a  single  life  ;  and  the  manufacturers  have  not  their 
hands  so  much  tied  up  by  holidays.  The  Japanese 
are  great  sufferers  by  confining  their  trade  to  the 
Chinese  and  the  Dutch,  occasioned  by  the  aversion 
they  have  conceived  for  the  Jesuits.  The  Chinese  are 
said  to  gain  a  thousand  per  cent  in  their  trade  with 
Japan,  and  the  Dutch  nearly  the  same. 

In  enumerating  the  things  and  circumstances  which 
are,  or  would  be,  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  com- 
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merce,  it  is  not  improper  to  mention  that  the  unifor- 
mity of  weights  and  measures,  as  well  as  of  coins, 
would  greatly  facilitate  general  commerce.  It  seems 
impossible  to  effect  this  throughout  the  world,  or 
throughout  Europe ;  but  one  would  think  there  could 
be  no  very  great  difficulty  to  effect  it  in  any  particular 
kingdom.  The  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  internal  commerce  of 
Great  Britain,  and  this  of  itself  is  certainly  an  object 
of  considerable  importance. 

As  an  admonition  to  the  English  to  preserve  and 
cultivate  their  commerce  with  the  utmost  attention,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  give,  from  Anderson,  a  brief 
account  of  the  principal  fluctuations  of  commerce  in  mo- 
dern times.  "  Who  would  have  dreamed  three  hundred 
years  ago,  that  those  ports  of  the  Levant,  from  whence, 
by  means  of  the  Venetians,  England,  and  almost  all 
the  rest  of  Christendom,  was  suppliedwith  the  spices, 
drugs,  &c.  of  India  and  China,  should  one  day  come 
themselves  to  be  supplied  therewith  by  the  remote  coun- 
tries of  England  and  Holland,  at  an  easier  rate  than 
they  were  wont  to  have  them  directly  from  the  East, 
or  that  Venice  should  afterwards  lose  to  Lisbon  the 
lucrative  trade  of  supplying  the  rest  of  Europe  with 
them?  Or  lastly,  that  Lisbon  should  afterwards  lose 
the  same  to  Amsterdam,  or  that  Amsterdam  and  Haer- 
lem  should  gradually  lose  (as  in  part  has  already  hap- 
pened, and  is  likely  more  and  more  to  happen)  their 
famous  and  fine  linen  manufactures  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland?  We  need  not  add  the  various  removes  of  the 
staple  for  the  woollen  manufacture,  which  was  first  at 
Venice,  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Lucca,  upon  the  early  re- 
vival of  commerce,  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire, 
from  whence  the  bulk  of  it  removed  about  eight  hun- 
dred years  ago  to  the  Netherlands,  and  from  the  Ne- 
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therlands  about  two  hundred  years  ago  into  England; 
or  that  the  great  supply  of  sugars  to  all  Europe  should 
go  from  Lisbon  to  London,  and  since,  in  too  great  a 
degree,  from  London  to  the  ports  of  France.  Fine 
toys,  haberdashery,  jewels,  watches,  hardware,  hats, 
stockings,  fcc.  from  France  and  Germany  into  England. 
The  various  removes  of  the  herring  fishery  also  are 
very  remarkable.  These  instances,"  as  Anderson 
justly  subjoins,  "  render  several  of  the  axioms  of  our 
older  writers  upon  commerce  unsafe  to  be  relied  on. 
Even  that  excellent  treatise  of  sir  Josiah  Child  is  al- 
ready somewhat  liable  to  this  caution,  especially  when 
he  is  writing  on  the  Dutch  commerce,  which  was  then 
in  its  full  perfection,  though  it  has  been  since  consi- 
derably eclipsed." 

Let  us  not  be  discouraged  by  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  extend  our  commerce  into  countries  yet  unknown. 
Even  the  abortive  attempts  of  the  English,  French, 
Dutch,  and  Danes,  for  the  hitherto  impracticable  north- 
west and  north-east  passages  to  China  and  India,  have 
been  productive  of  several  new  and  considerable 
sources  of  commerce,  and  of  the  increase  of  navigation 
to  those  northern  countries,  and  to  the  no  small  benefit 
of  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  For  to  those  attempts  are 
owing  the  Greenland  fishery,  the  Hudson's  Bay  trade, 
and  the  trade  to  Russia  and  Lapland. 

Many  of  the  received  maxims  of  commerce  have 
for  their  object  the  enriching  of  one  nation  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  others,  arising  from  national  jealousy,  as  if 
the  gain  of  one  must  necessarily  be  the  loss  of  the 
other.  But  the  maxim  is  by  no  means  true;  and  on 
the  same  principle  every  town  in  the  same  country 
might  be  as  jealous  of  its  neighbouring  towns,  as  na- 
tions are  of  their  neighbours. 
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In  reality,  as  I  have  observed  before,  every  fair  bar- 
gain is  a  gainful  transaction  to  both  the  parties,  and 
consequently  all  nations  are  benefited  by  their  com- 
mercial intercourse.  And  of  the  two,  the  poor  are 
greater  gainers  than  the  richi  because  the  wants  of  the 
poor  are  of  a  more  serious  nature  than  thoseof  the  rich. 
The  more  wealthy  any  nation  is,  the  greater  power  it 
will  have  to  purchase  the  commodities  of  other  nations; 
and  no  country  has  so  many  resources  within  itself  at 
not  to  stand  in  need  of  others,  at  least  for  superfluities. 

The  happiness  of  all  nations,  therefore,  as  one  great 
community,  will  be  best  promoted  by  laying  aside  all 
national  jealousy  of  trade,  aud  by  each  country  culti- 
vating those  productions  or  manufactures  which  they 
can  do  to  the  most  advantage ;  and  experience,  in  a 
state  of  perfect  liberty,  will  soon  teach  them  what  those 
are.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  only  advantage  will 
be  on  the  side  of  industry  and  ingenuity,  and  no  man, 
or  nation,  ought  to  wish  it  to  be  any  where  else. 

In  this  natural  course  of  things,  the  connexions  of 
mankind,  in  consequence  of  being  found  advantageous, 
would  be  so  multiplied,  that  they  would  find  a  common 
interest  in  being  at  peace  with  one  another,  and  a  com- 
mon loss  in  hostility.  When  differences  arose  they 
would  find  some  other  method  of  deciding  them  than 
by  force,  and  the  world  would  in  time  recover  its  pris- 
tine paradisiacal  state.  The  present  [1792]  commercial 
treaties  between  England  and  France,  and  between 
other  nations  formerly  hostile  to  each  other,  seem  to 
show  that  mankind  begin  to  be  sensible  of  the  folly  of 
war,  and  promise  a  new  and  most  important  sera  in  the 
state  of  the  world  in  general,  at  least  in  Europe.  Our 
jealousy  of  trade  operates  to  make  other  nations  poor 
at  our  own  expence.     For  if  it  be  the  wish  of  any 
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people  to  trade  with  another  nation,  it  is  a  proof  that 
they  find  themselves  benefited  by  that  trade. 

If  any  restriction  on  commerce  was  ever  for  the 
interest  of  a  nation,  it  was,  as  I  have  observed,  that 
which  was  in  part  procured  for  this  country  by  the  act 
of  navigation.  It  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  increase 
our  navy,  and  thereby  made  us  more  formidable  in 
time  of  war.  But  this  was  necessarily  at  the  expence 
of  the  nation  in  other  respects.  For  it  is  evident  that 
we  were  apprehensive  of  being  served  with  many  com- 
modities by  foreigners  cheaper  than  we  could  be  by 
our  own  people  in  the  natural  course  of  things :  it  was 
therefore  only  another  mode  of  taxing  ourselves  for  our 
defence. 

Dr.  Smith  justly  observes*  that  no  regulation  of  com- 
merce can  increase  the  quantity  of  industry,  and  con- 
sequently the  wealth  of  any  society,  beyond  what  its 
capital  can  maintain.  It  can  only  divert  a  part  of  it  into 
a  direction  into  which  it  might  not  otherwise  have 
gone  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  artificial 
direction  will  be  more  advantageous  to  society  than 
that  to  which  it  would  have  gone  of  its  own  accord. 


LECTURE    LH. 

A  great  means  of  the  amazing  increase  of  shipping 
and  commerce  in  modern  times  arises  from  foreign 
Colonies,  of  the  establishment  of  which  the  ancients 
had  no  idea.  They  only  formed  colonies  when  they 
were  overstocked  with  people  at  home;  whereas  we 
almost  depopulate  ourselves  to  form  them.  They  had 
the  advantage  of  the  settlers  only  in  view ;  we,  that  of 
the  mother-country  chiefly.     With  the  ancients,  colo- 

•   Wraith  of  Nations,  vol.  II,  p.  17?. 
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nies  presently  became  independent  of  their  mother- 
country  ;  with  us,  the  connexion  with  it  is  strictly  kept 
up.  The  ancients  defended  their  colonies  from  their 
affection  and  friendship  for  their  former  countrymen ; 
we  fight  for  them,  as  for  our  property. 

It  was  the  possession  of  colonies  which  gave  the 
princes  of  Europe  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  trade. 
Our  wars  are  now  chiefly  commercial  wars ;  whereas 
commerce  was  never  made  an  affair  of  state  before  the 
planting  of  colonies  in  the  last  century.  In  fact,  co- 
lonies, conducted  according  to  the  modern  maxim,  viz. 
of  their  entire  subserviency  to  their  mother-county, 
are  distant  nations,  supplied  with  every  commodity 
they  want  by  their  mother-country,  if  she  can  supply 
them  with  it  According  to  this  maxim,  in  which  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  colonists  are  not  considered, 
a  colony  must  never  interfere  with  the  manufactures 
of  its  mother-country,  and  all  its  commerce  must  be 
carried  on  by  the  shipping  6f  its  mother-country.  The 
inhabitants  of  colonies  must  not  even  fish  upon  their 
own  coasts.  In  short,  on  this  idea,  colonies  can  only 
be  for  culture. 

Considering  how  industrious  the  people  of  our  co- 
lonies are,  it  is  no  wonder,  if  we  consider  this  their 
situation,  that,  as  the  sagacious  sir  Josiah  Child  many 
years  ago  observed,  every  white  man  in  our  colonies 
finds  employment  for  four  at  home.  Now  supposing 
that,  since  his  time,  there  may  be  250,000  white  men 
in  all  our  colonies  (exclusive  of  women  and  children, 
and  also  of  negro  slaves,  and  including  about  12,800 
sailors  employed  as  well  in  their  own  fisheries  as  in  the 
coasting-trade,  and  in  that  also  about  the  continent  and 
island  colonies,  in  2000  vessels  of  their  own,  great 
and  small),  then  is  employment  given  to  no  fewer  than 
one  million  of  our  own  people  at  home.     And  as  all 
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our  commerce  with  America,  including  the  negro  trade, 
may  probably  employ  1200  sail  more  of  our  own  Bri- 
tish shipping,  and  20,000  sailors,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
how  vastly  profitable  these  our  plantations  are  to  us 
in  every  view,  whether  by  setting  to  work  such  im- 
mense numbers  of  our  manufacturers  and  artificers  of 
all  kinds,  or  by  finding  employment  for  our  sailors, 
ship-builders,  and  all  the  trades  depending  thereon*. 
Whether  the  maxim  of  the  absolute  subserviency  of 
colonies  to  their  mother-country  be  equitable  or  not,  I 
do  not  here  consider.  But  that  being  allowed,  the 
English  are  justly  charged  with  setting  the  example 
of  several  wrong  steps  witli  regard  to  colonies ;  as 
they  first  began  to  refine  sugars  at  St.  Christopher's. 
It  is,  however,  pretty  manifest,  that  a  mother-country 
may  injure  itself  by  an  extreme  jealousy  of  its  colonies. 
This  seems  to  be  clearly  the  case  with  respect  to  Ire- 
land, a  kingdom  dependent  on  England,  and  therefore, 
in  fact,  much  the  same  as  a  colony  to  it.  Ireland 
should  certainly  be  indulged  in  those  branches  of 
trade,  in  which  we  cannot  undersell  the  French,  and 
they  can.  For  the  Irish,  on  account  of  cheapness  of 
living,  it  is  said,  can  undersell  all  the  world.  It 
seems  likewise  to  be  equally  short-sighted  policy,  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  any  Irish  commodities,  as 
skins,  tallow,  butter,  &e.,  on  pretence  that  the  permis- 
sion to  do  it  would  hurt  the  landed  interest  in  Eng- 
land ;  whereas  the  consequence  would  plainly  be,  to 
lessen  the  price  of  our  manufactures  ;  and  this  would 


*  These  paragraphs  were  written  long  before  the  late  American  war, 
and  were  copied,  I  helicve,  from  Pottletlmaite.  Since  that  war  the  sttte 
of  things  in  these  respects  is  much  changed,  1793. — But  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  a  former  state  of  things,  and  of 
die  maxims  adapted  to  it.  The  same  will  apply  to  the  next  paragraph 
relating  to  Ireland,  now  united  to  England.— Amtr.  Edit. 
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increase  our  exportations,  commerce,  and  wealth,  and 
consequently  raise  the  value  of  land,  so  as  to  be  a 
much  greater  advantage  in  the  end,  than  any  thing 
that  could  accrue  from  the  present  sale  of  part  of  its 
produce  at  a  little  higher  price.  So  that  Mr.  Postle- 
thwaite  seemed  with  reason  to  say,  that  preventing  the 
exportation  of  cattle  from  Ireland,  in  order  to  encou- 
rage home  consumption,  arises  from  mistaking  the  na- 
ture of  trade;  that  this  monopoly  of  cattle  in  the 
hands  of  the  landholders  is  both  unjust  with  respect 
to  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  its  benefit  to  the  land- 
holders themselves  only  imaginary. 

Little  did  Great  Britain  think  of  the  price  they  were 
to  pay  for  their  foreign  colonies  in  North  America. 
For  to  this  account  we  must  put,  besides  the  expence 
of  planting  them  (which  indeed  was  so  small  as  to 
give  this  country  very  little  original  claim  upon  them), 
both  the  expence  of  defending  them,  and  that  of  die 
war  in  which  we  lost  them.  The  war  before  the  last, 
which  was  undertaken  on  account  of  the  colonies,  cost 
Great  Britain  upwards  of  90  millions.  The  Spanish 
war  of  1739  was  principally  undertaken  on  their  ac- 
count, in  which  Great  Britain  spent  upwards  of  40 
millions.  If  we  call  the  whole  only  100  millions,  and 
add  to  it  the  expence  of  the  last  war  with  the  colonies 
and  their  allies,  we  may  say  that  they  have  been  die 
cause  of  our  expending  no  less  than  250  millions. 
Such  is  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  great  nations ! 

Money,  as  a  commodity  which  is  a  convenient  sub- 
stitute for  other  commodities,  is  of  eminent  use  in  com- 
merce ;  and  a  variety  of  circumstances  relating  to  it 
deserve  the  attention  both  of  the  historian,  who  takes 
notice  of  the  state  of  trade  and  commerce  in  different 
countries,  and  of  the  politician,  who  would  favour 
commerce. 
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If  all  men  could  conveniently  exchange  what  they 
have  for  what  they  want,  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  money.  But  they  sometimes  want  to  purchase  a 
little  more,  and  sometimes  a  little  less,  than  any  par- 
ticular quantity  that  they  can  conveniently  part  with. 
Also  sometimes  they  have  a  superfluity,  which  would 
perish  in  their  hands,  and  they  do  not  care  to  give  it 
without  some  equivalent. 

In  this  case  it  was  very  desirable  to  find  something 
that  was  not  perishable,  and  at  the  same  time  of  easy 
conveyance,  which  might  be  considered  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  value  hi  general.  But  nothing  would 
have  been  chosen  for  this  purpose  at  first  but  what  had 
some  intrinsic  value  to  recommend  it,  a  substance 
which  had  uses  of  its  own.  Several  things  have  been 
applied  to  this  purpose  in  different  countries,  and  at 
different  times.  But  the  metals  have  been  generally 
found  preferable  to  every  thing  else,  especially  copper, 
silver,  and  gold.  To  save  the  trouble  of  weighing 
the  quantity,  aud  examining  the  purity,  of  these  metals, 
the  generality  of  nations  have  fallen  into  the  method 
of  stamping  them  ;  but  the  Chinese  still  take  them  by 
weight. 

The  following  are  the  principal  circumstances  re- 
lating to  the  price  of  commodities.  As  the  price  of 
things  cannot  rise  where  there  is  no  desire  to  purchase, 
so  let  that  desire  be  ever  so  great,  the  price  cannot  ex- 
ceed what  those  who  want  can  afford  to  pay.  The 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  therefore,  as  sir  James 
Stewart  says*,  must  depend  upon  the  faculties  of  the 
buyer ;  that  is,  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  people.  In 
the  greatest  famine,  even  bread  can  never  rise  above 
that  price.  For  then  the  common  people  must  actually 
die. 

*   Political  (Economy,  vol.  i.  p.  397. 
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The  price  of  things  does  not  always  depend  upon 
the  labour  bestowed  upon  them.  For,  sometimes  a 
manufacture  is  raised  by  those  who  only  amuse  them- 
selves with  it,  or  who  have  no  other  use  for  their  time. 
Hence  the  cheapness  of  all  sorts  of  country  work  in 
former  times,  and  of  the  work  of  nuns  at  present. 

The  price  of  any  thing  in  money,  or  goods,  depends 
upon  competition,  or  the  demand  there  is  for  it.  When 
any  thing  is  much  wanted,  a  great  price  will  be  given 
for  it ;  but  when  few  want  it,  and  the  owner  must  part 
with  it,  he  will  be  willing  to  sell  it  for  little. 

Price,  however,  supposes  alienation;  and  a  com- 
mon standard  of  value  supposes  a  frequent  and  fami- 
liar alienation.  "  What  answer,'9  says  sir  James  Stew- 
art*, "  would  a  Scotch  Highlander  have  given  fifty 
years  ago,  if  he  had  been  asked  for  how  much  he  sold 
a  quart  of  his  milky'  a  dozen  of  his  eggs,  or  a  load  of 
his  turf."  They  bore  no  determinate  price,  because 
they  were  not  sold.  Where  the  inhabitants  are  fed 
almost  directly  from  the  earth,  the  demand  for  grain 
in  the  public  market  will  be  but  little,  and  conse- 
quently the  price  low,  whether  there  be  little  money 
in  the  country,  as  in  Scotland  formerly,  or  much,  as  in 
the  Indies. 

Let  the  specie  of  a  country  be  ever  so  much  aug- 
mented or  diminished,  commodities  will  still  rise  and 
fall  according  to  the  principles  of  demand  and  com- 
petition; and  these  will  consequently  depend  upon 
the  inclinations  of  those  who  have  property,  or  any 
kind  of  equivalent,  to  give,  but  never  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  coin  they  are  possessed  of.  At  a  time  when 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  abounded  in  wealth,  when 
every  rarity,  and  the  works  of  the   choicest  artists, 

* 

•  Political  (Economy,  vol.  i.  p.  369. 
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were  carried  to  an  excessive  price,  an  ox  was  bought 
for  a  mere  trifle,  and  grain  was  cheaper  perhaps  than 
it  was  ever  in  Scotland*. 

If  money  be  above  the  proportion  of  industry,  it 
will  have  no  effect  in  raising  prices,  nor  will  it  enter 
into  circulation.  It  will  be  hoarded  up  in  treasure, 
where  it  must  wait  not  only  the  desire  of  the  proprie- 
tor to  consume,  but  of  the  industrious  to  satisfy  that 
desire.  There  never  can  therefore  remain  in  circulation 
more  than  a  quantity  nearly  proportionate  to  the  con- 
sumption of  the  rich,  and  the  industry  of  the  poor*. 

The  first  maxim  with  respect  to  money,  the  standard 
of  all  commodities,  is,  that  the  nominal  species  of  it 
should  be  subject  to  as  little  variation  as  possible.  To 
raise  the  nominal  value  of  money  may  serve  a  par- 
ticular emergence,  within  a  state,  because  people  will 
sell  their  commodities  for  the  same  words,  as  it  were, 
without  regard  to  the  meaning  of  them,  at  least  for 
some  time.  Thus,  it  was  observed  in  the  last  year 
of  Louis  XIV.,  that  when  the  coin  was  raised  three- 
sevenths,  the  prices  of  things  augmented  only  one- 
seventh.  But  with  regard  to  foreign  connexions,  a 
prince  only  cheats  himself  by  that  means.  Foreigners 
will  take  advantage  of  the  illusion,  whilst  it  lasts,  and 
buy  their  goods  with  their  own  bad  money  ;  and  the 
par  of  exchange,  which  regulates  the  commerce  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  depends  entirely  upon  the  relative 
intrinsic  value  of  the  coins  of  different  nations,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  currency  where  tbey  are 
coined. 

France  robs  her  subjects  by  debasing  the  standard 
of  the  coin,  and  then  pays  her  debts,  and  afterwards 
sometimes  raises  the  standard  again.     "  But"  says  sir 


I   Political  (Economy,  vol.  i.  p.  403.         t  'bid.  p.  *07. 
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James  Stewart*, "  three  inconveniences  follow  on  this : 
first,  it  disturbs  the  ideas  of  the  whole  nation  with  re- 
spect to  value,  and  gives  an  advantage  in  all  bargains 
to  those  who  can  calculate,  over  those  who  cannot 
Secondly,  it  robs  the  whole  class  of  debtors  when  the 
standard  is  raised,  and  it  robs  the  whole  class  of  cre- 
ditors when  it  is  debased.  Thirdly,  it  ruins  credit; 
because  no  man  will  borrow,  or  lend,  in  a  country, 
when  he  cannot  be  sure  of  receiving  back  the  value  of 
his  loan,  or  of  being  in  a  capacity  of  clearing  himself 
by  paying  back  the  value  he  had  borrowed." 

It  has  been  a  false  maxim  of  many  princes  and  po- 
liticians, to  endeavour  to  keep  all  the  coin  they  can 
within  their  own  territories.  The  attempt  is  absolutely 
fruitless,  and  if  it  could  succeed,  would  really  be  pre- 
judicial to  commerce,  and  the  true  interest  of  the  state. 
Where  there  is  money,  and  commodities  are  wanted, 
it  will  be  exchanged  for  them ;  and  there  are  so  many 
ways  of  conveying  it,  that  no  power  on  earth  can  pre- 
vent the  circulation.  Besides,  money  can  never  aban- 
don a  nation,  where  there  are  people  and  industry. 
Industry  will  raise  manufactures,  and  manufactures 
will  command  money.  Nay,  since  a  great  accumula- 
tion of  money,  which  is  the  universal  consequence  of 
an  increase  of  industry  and  manufactures,  necessarily 
checks  the  growth  of  manufactures,  by  increasing  the 
price  of  labour,  it  ought  rather  to  be  the  aim  of  the 
politician  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  current  money 
in  the  kingdom,  since  otherwise  our  poorer  neighbours 
will  always  be  able  to  undersell  us. 

The  only  inconvenience  attending  a  small  quantity 
of  current  money  in  a  state  will  be  felt  in  wars,  or  tra- 
velling abroad,  where  money  must  be  raised  at  home 

*  Political  (Economy,  vol.  ii.  p.  67. 
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to  be  expended  abroad.  For  it  is  certain,  that  were 
a  nation  ever  so  rich  in  commodities,  It  could  nor  car- 
ry on  a  foreign  war  without  money :  for  men  cannot 
carry  commodities  for  their  subsistence  along  with 
them.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  more  money  they 
can  raise  at  home,  and  carry  along  with  them,  with 
which  to  purchase  those  necessaries,  the  more  advan- 
tage they  will  have. 

In  this  view  therefore,  only,  viz.  in  case  of  neces- 
sary expences  abroad,  is  it  of  consequence  that  what 
is  generally  called  the  balance  of  trade  should  be  in 
favour  of  a  nation.  For  certainly  that  nation  which 
saves  the  most  money  by  its  trade  will  always  be  the 
most  powerful.  It  will  have  what  some  call  the  most 
conventional  riches ;  and  hence  riches  are  called  the 
sinews  of  war.  Otherwise  a  nation  might  be  much 
happier  at  home  if  they  received  no  money,  but  only 
the  commodities  they  wanted,  in  return  for  those  they 
raised  and  exported  themselves. 

On  the  contrary,  where  there  is  no  industry  and  ma- 
nufactures, it  is  impossible  to  retain  money.  For  above 
1000  years,  the  money  of  Europe  has  been  flowing  to 
Rome  by  open  and  sensible  currents  ;  but  it  has  been 
emptied  by  many  secret  and  insensible  ones;  and  the 
want  of  industry  and  commerce  renders  the  papal  ter- 
ritories atpresent  the  poorest  in  all  Italy.  Again,  what  . 
immense  treasures  have  been  expended  by  many  na- 
tions in  Flanders  since  the  Revolution  !  More  money 
perhaps  than  the  half  of  what  is  at  present  in  Europe. 
Bat  what  is  now  become  of  it? 

It  is  by  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  quantity  of 
money  in  a  state,  that  the  balance  of  its  trade,  or  its 
gain  or  loss  by  trade,  is  generally  estimated  ;  and  as 
superior  industry  will  draw  a  superior  quantity  of 
money,  there  seems  to  be  some  foundation  for  the 
2  v 
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maxim.  But  then  it  only  shows  the  balance  when 
left  to  its  natural  course.  The  Spanish  princes,  by 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  coin,  in  foot  impove- 
rished their  country.  As  the  Spaniards  could  not  ex- 
change it  for  commodities,  it  was  to  them  an  useless 
incumbrance.  Nay,  it  was  worse  than  an  incumbrance ; 
for  as  it  raised  the  price  of  all  things  at  home,  it  made 
it  impossible  for  them  to  establish  any  manufactures 
which  could  be  sold  in  a  foreign  market 

The  increase  of  money  in  a  country  has  a  favourable 
operation  for  a  time,  because  it  first  comes  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  arte  thereby  enabled  to  purchase 
the  produce  of  the  ground,  or  manufactures,  at  a 
higher  price  than  had  been  given  for  them  before ; 
and  this  enables  the  farmer  and  manufacturer  to  in- 
crease their  stock.  But  when  the  price  of  every  thing 
is  again  fixed,  the  increased  quantity  of  coin  only 
adds  to  the  load  of  every  man  who  carries  it  to  market; 
and  if  it  was  a  thousand  times  more  than  it  is,  it  would 
be  only  so  much  the  greater  burthen,  unless  it  could  be 
exported  for  something  of  intrinsic  value* 

When  money  begins  to  leave  any  country,  the  pre- 
ceding operation  is  reversed.  The  farmer  and  mana- 
focturer,  not  being  able  to  get  the  usual  prices  for  their 
commodities,  are  discouraged  from  raising  them,  and 
improvement  and  population  will  for  a  time  go  back* 
wards. 

The  great  advantage  which  accrued  to  Europe  from 
the  discovery  of  America,  arose  not  from  the  greater 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  with  which  it  supplied 
us,  but  from  new  articles  of  consumption  and  manu- 
facture, and  still  more  from  the  spirit  of  industry  which 
it  excited  among  the  different  European  nations,  by 
supplying  them  with  a  new  market  for  their  commo- 
dities. 
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It  ie  peculiar  to  this  country  to  charge  nothing  for 
the  coinage  of  money,  whereas  in  France  it  pays  8  per 
cent.  This  is  a  means  of  preserving  the  French  coin 
more  than  the  English.  "  Nobody,  I  believe,"  says  sir 
James  Stewart", "  ever  imports  louis  dors  to  be  coined 
in  the  English  mint,  notwithstanding  the  benefit  there  is 
in  importing  gold  into  England  from  France,  where  the 
proportion  of  the  metals  is  lower  ;  yet  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  cany  guineas  to  every  foreign  mint 
at  the  bare  price  of  bullion."  This  is  there  ason  why 
so  little  English  coin,  and  so  much  French  coin,  is 
found  in  circulation  iu  countries  foreign  to  both  na- 
tions. "  Louis  d  ors,"  he  says,  "  in  consequence  of  the 
price  of  coinage,  pass  current  almost  every  where  for 
more  than  their  intrinsic  value,  even  wbeu  compared 
with  the  coin  of  the  very  nation  where  they  circulate 
without  the  sanction  of  the  public  authority.  Thus  no 
French  coin  is  melted  down,  and  when  the  balance  of 
foreign  trade  is  favourable  it  returns  home." 

*'  It  is  no  manner  of  difference  to  France,"  beaays  f, 
"  to  receive  for  the  balance  of  her  trade  a  hundred 
pounds  of  her  own  louis  d'ors,  or  a  hundred  pounds 
of  standard  gold  bullion,  at  such  time  as  bullion  is 
commonly  carried  to  the  mint,  because  the  one  and  the 
other  will  answer  the  same  occasions,  both  in  the 
Paris  market  and  in  most  trading  towns  in  Europe." 


LECTURE    LIII. 

To  persons  in  trade,  money  yields  as  proper  a  pro- 
duce as  lands  do  to  husbandmen.  Hence  the  use  of 
it  bears  a  price,  as  well  as  the  use  of  land.  And  interest, 

*   PoiUieol  (Fsonvmy,        ii.  p.  66.  t  H>id,  p.  61- 
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\vhich  is  the  price  of  money,  the  universal  represen- 
tative of  commodities,  is  justly  called  the  barometer  of 
a  sttae,  showing  very  nearly  the  comparative  state  of 
the  commerce  and  riches  of  the  nation. 

The  lowness  of  interest  is  almost  an  infallible  sign 
of  the  flourishing  state  of  a  people.  It  proves  the  in- 
crease of  industry,  and  a  good  circulation  through  the 
whole  state,  to  little  less  than  demonstration.  And 
though  a  sudden  check  to  commerce  may  have  a  mo- 
mentary effect  of  the  same  kind,  it  is  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  former.  Almost  all  other  means  of 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  trade  in  a  nation  are  very 
fallacious.  The  number  of  tons  of  shipping,  which 
some  have  recourse  to  for  that  purpose,  affords  a  very 
imperfect  rule  to  judge  of  the  real  riches,  or  trade,  of 
two  nations ;  for  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  diffe- 
rence of  bulk  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  commodities. 

High  interest  of  money  arises  from  three  circum- 
stances :  a  great  demand  for  borrowing ;  little  riches 
to  supply  that  demand ;  and  great  profits  arising  from 
commerce.  All  those  circumstances  are  marks  of  a 
small  advance  in  commerce  and  industry.  In  a  state 
where  there  is  nothing  but  a  landed  interest,  there  )& 
little  frugality,  and  therefore  borrowers  must  be  very 
numerous ;  whereas  traders,  having  gain  always  before 
their  eyes,  are  saving.  In  a  monied  interest,  therefore, 
there  is  a  great  number  of  lenders,  which  sinks  the  rate 
of  interest.  It  is  needless  to  inquire,  with  respect  to 
the  third  circumstance,  whether  low  interest,  or  low 
profits,  be  the  cause,  or  effect,  with  respect  to  each 
other.  They  both  arise  from  an  extensive  commerce, 
and  mutually  forward  each  other. 

This  circumstance  clearly  shows  the  low  state  of 
commerce  in  ancient  times.  We  read  in  Lysias  of 
1000  per  cent  profit  being  made  on  a  cargo  of  2  talents 
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sent  to  no  gTeater  a  distance  than  from  Athens  to  the 
Adriatic ;  nor  is  it  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  exor- 
bitant profit.  Agreeably  to  this,  the  interest  of  money 
was  high  in  ancient  times,  generally  1 0  or  1 2  per  cent. 
Where  there  is  an  extensive  trade,  merchants  will  en- 
deavour to  undersell  one  another,  and  manage  every 
thin^  in  the  cheapest  manner  possible,  so  as  to  get 
handsome  fortunes  by  small  profits  and  large  deal- 
ings. 

In  China  the  legal  interest  of  money  is  30  per 
cent*.  This  is  said  to  be  the  medium  between  the 
rent  of  good  lands  and  the  gains  of  commerce  "|*.  But 
the  same  authority  says,  that  money  laid  out  on  lands 
or  houses  brings  at  the  most  10  per  cent J.  Fifty  per 
cent,  therefore,  must  be  the  medium  profit  of  com- 
merce in  that  country. 

Though  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  money  unem- 
ployed, and  particularly  a  sudden  acquisition  of  money, 
may  for  a  time  produce  a  lowness  of  interest,  as  was 
the  case  in  Spain  upon  the  discovery  of  America,  it 
does  not  therefore  follow,  that  where  there  is  much 
money,  interest  will  be  low.  The  circumstances  men- 
tioned above  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Inter- 
est at  Batavia  is  10  per  cent,  and  in  Jamaica  6  per 
cent,  though  those  places  abound  more  in  coin  than 
London  or  Amsterdam. 

Whatever  occasions  the  hoarding  of  money  tends  to 
lessen  the  rate  of  interest.  General  frugality  has  the 
same  effect.  In  this  state  of  things,  many  will  be 
able  to  lend,  and  few  will  be  disposed  to  borrow. 

Here  does  not  seem  to  be  any  more  reason  why 
government  should  fix  the  interest  of  money,  than  the 
price  of  any  other  commodity.   The  real  value  of  this, 

*   M.moirtstur  lei  Chinoii,  vol.  iv.  p.  3SG. 
t  Ibid.  p.  311.  t  Ibid.  p.  385. 
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as  well  as  of  every  thing  else,  is  best  found  by  the 
want  of  it ;  and  to  this,  government  itself  must  con- 
form* For,  by  one  means  or  other,  the  state  most 
always  give  the  price  at  which  the  money-holder  is 
willing  to  part  with  it.  England,  towards  die  close  of 
the  last  war,  [1782,]  borrowed  at  much  more  than  legal 
interest,  though  it  was  nominally  at  less;  for  the  minis* 
ters  gave  various  advantages  to  those  who  were  willing 
to  lend  them  money.  There  may  be  a  convenience 
in  having  a  determinate  meaning  to  the  term  inter- 
est, where  it  is  not  defined  by  the  parties  themselves ; 
but  this  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  its  actual 
value,  and  vary  with  it  When  persons  want  money, 
and  the  rate  of  interest  is  low,  they  must  not  only  pay 
the  real  value  of  it,  but  they  must  likewise  indemnify 
the  lenders  for  the  risk  they  run  in  breaking  the  law. 

As  money  is  a  representative  of  commodities,  so 
bills  are  a  representative  of  money;  and  as  money  is  of 
no  use  when  it  cannot  be  exchanged  for  commodities, 
so  are  bills  of  no  use  when  they  cannot  be  exchanged 
for  money*  But  since  the  value  of  bills  with  respect  to 
money  is  fixed,  every  bill  represents  a  certain  absolute 
sum;  and  the  proportion  between  money  and  bills  if 
not  variable,  like  the  proportion  between  money  and 
commodities.  There  is  no  danger  of  a  country  being 
overstocked  with  bills  when  there  is  no  fraud  in  draw- 
ing them,  since  no  bill  is  drawn  unless  the  value  ex- 
pressed in  it  be  forthcoming.  The  only  danger  arises 
from  persons  promising,  in  the  form  of  a  bill  or  note, 
more  Ann  they  may  be  able  to  pay  at  the  time  pro- 
mised. And  while  a  man's  credit,  or  that  of  a  tank, 
is  good,  their  promissory  notes  will  circulate  exactly 
like  cask,  without  any  thing  being  represented  by 
them.  But,  provided  paper  credit,  public  or  private, 
be  kept  within  tolerable  bounds,  and  the  public  or 
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private  funds  be  able  to  answer  any  demands  that  may 
be  made  upon  them,  it  is  go  far  from  being  an  obstruc- 
tion to  commerce,  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  it. 
It  operates  in  the  same  manner  as  the  increase  of  mo- 
ney, and  hath  the  same  effects,  in  promoting  industry, 
and  bringing  about  a  more  flourishing  state  of  the 
people.  But  then  this  can  never  be  the  case  for  any 
considerable  time,  and  in  any  eminent  degree,  except 
in  opulent  and  commercial  countries,  and  in  those 
only  in  which  the  liberty  of  the  whole  people  is  invio- 
lably established. 

Voltaire  acknowledges  the  importance  of  paper 
credit,  when  he  says,  "  We"  (viz.  the  French)  "  begin 
to  form  funds  of  mortgage,  as  among  the  English ;" 
and  if  in  a  state  purely  monarchical,  these  circulatory 
notes  could  be  introduced,  which  at  least  double  the 
wealth  of  England,  the  administration  of  France  would 
acquire  its  last  degree  of  perfection. 

The  history  of  the  Misslsippi  Scheme  in  France,  and 
that  of  the  South  Sea  Company  in  England,  demon- 
strate the  ill  consequences  of  the  too  great  extension 
of  paper  credit.  It  i3  not,  however,  absolutely  neces- 
sary, though  it  be  convenient,  that  there  be  actual  cash 
in  every  country  sufficient  to  answer  the  paper  credit 
of  it.  If  there  be  commodities  to  answer  it,  it  is  the 
same  thing  in  fact.  In  that  case,  notes  are  only  a 
more  perishable  kind  of  money.  They  represent  com- 
modities immediately  without  the  intervention  of  real 
coin.  The  state  of  the  colonies  in  North  America 
before  the  Revolution  demonstrates  this. 

It  is  said  that  all  the  money  which  the  North 
American  colonies  could  possibly  get,  centred  in 
England*;  so  that  scarce  they, or  any  of  the  American 


[  tin.-  bar  of  the  Common!   i 
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colonies,  knew  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  passing  in 
current  payment.  They  were  obliged  to  invent  a  no- 
minal medium  of  exchange,  viz.  bills  issued  by  public 
authority,  which  went  as  low  as  sixpence.  This  paper 
money  served  all  the  common  uses  of  gold  and  silver 
money*;  and  notwithstanding  this  seeming  inconve- 
nience, these  people  increased  most  astonishingly  in 
numbers  and  riches,  being  furnished  with  all  the  con* 
reniences  of  life,  capable  of  fitting  out  fleets,  furnish- 
ing and  feeding  armies,  and  all  without  gold  or  silver. 
The  Portuguese  have  gold  and  diamonds  in  great 
quantities  in  Brasil ;  but  the  people  are  few,  ill  fed,  and 
ill  clothed,  nor  are  they  capable  of  fitting  out  fleets, 
or  furnishing  or  maintaining  armies. 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place,  though  I  be 
writing  for  the  use  of  the  historian,  and  not  of  the 
merchant,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  general  nature  of  ej- 
change,  as  the  knowledge  of  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand  what  writers,  even  in  an  historical  view,  say  upon 
the  subject 

When  two  countries  have  equal  demands  upon  one 
another,  that  is,  when  neither  country  receives  more 
goods  from  the  other  than  what  it  returns  to  the  amount 


1765,  stated  "  the  amount  of  one  year's  imports  into  Pennsylvania,  from 
Britain,  to  be  above  500,000  pounds,"  and  "  the  produce  exported  to  Bri- 
tain 40,000  pounds." 

He  further  represented  the  produce  of  that  colony  as  u  carried  to  the 
West  Indies,"  and  eventually  "  to  different  parts  of  Europe,  as  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Italy.  In  all  which  places,**  he  adds,  "  we  receive  either 
money,  bills  of  exchange,  or  commodities  that  suit  for  remittance,  which, 
together  with  all  the  profitson  the  industry  of  our  merchants  and  mariners, 
and  the  freights  made  by  their  ships,  centre  finally  in  Britain  to  discharge 
the  balance.**  See  A  Collection  of  Papers,  1777,  p.  66, — Ed. 

*  "  Hie  prohibition  of  making  paper  money,"  connected  with  u  the  re- 
straints lately  laid  on  their  trade,  by  which  the  bringing  of  foreign  gold 
and  silver  into  the  colonies  was  prevented,**  are  described  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin among  the  "  causes  **  which  had  "  greatly  lessened  "  their  "  respect  for 
parliament."    See  Ibid.  p.  68.—- Ed. 
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of  in  its  own  commodities,  the  exchange  is  said  to  be 
at  par.  There  is  no  occasion  for  cash  in  such  a  com- 
merce ;  a  person  who  wants  to  remit  a  sum  of  money 
can  easily  find  a  person  at  home  who  owes  that  sum 
abroad,  and  his  correspondent  abroad  may  draw  upon 
him  payable  to  his  neighbour.  The  coin  of  each 
country  in  this  case  only  serves  as  the  medium  of  com- 
putation in  adjusting  the  value  of  commodities,  and 
nothing  can  be  gained  or  lost  by  the  different  price  of 
money  in  either  country.  For  in  that  case,  the  value 
of  every  piece  of  money  is  determined  by  its  own  in- 
trinsic goodness  only. 

Supposing  these  two  places  to  be  London  and  Am- 
sterdam, and  the  circumstances  of  their  trade  to  change, 
so  that  the  merchants  of  one  of  these  places,  e.g.  Lon- 
don, import  more  commodities  from  Amsterdam  than 
tbey  export  to  it,  a  balance  of  cash  will  be  due  to  Am- 
sterdam, which  it  may  not  be  easy  to  convey ;  and  there 
will  always  be  more  merchants  in  London  who  have 
money  to  pay  at  Amsterdam,  than  there  will  be  who  have 
money  to  receive  there.  Consequently,  a  merchant  at 
Amsterdam,  where  there  are  many  bills  upon  London, 
must  pay  a  premium  to  have  those  bills  discounted ; 
whereas  the  few  bills  at  London  upon  Amsterdam  will 
bear  a  higher  price  than  their  real  value,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  persons  who  want  such  bills,  having 
money  to  pay  in  Amsterdam.  In  this  case,  the  ex- 
change is  said  to  be  below  par  at  London,  and  above 
par  at  Amsterdam. 

It  is  plain  from  these  principles,  that  when  the  ex- 
change is  below  par,  in  any  state,  that  state  loses  as 
debtor  or  buyer,  and  gains  as  creditor  or  seller.  There 
is  therefore  an  additional  encouragement  to  expor- 
tation where  importation  has  been  excessive,  and  there- 
fore a  constant  tendency  to  a  balance  of  the  importa- 
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tion  and  exportation  in  the  several  commercial  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

Lending*  of  money,  as  well  as  paying  of  debts, 
equally  turns  the  exchange  against  a  country,  which 
shows  that  the  exchange  is  no  rule  for  judging  of  the 
prosperity  of  trade*. 

It  must  be  understood  that  this  account  of  exchange 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  profit  of  the  bankers.  They 
only  assist  merchants  in  negotiating  their  bills,  and 
must  be  paid  for  their  assistance,  whether  the  persons 
who  employ  them  be  gainers  or  losers  by  their  deal- 
ings. 


LECTURE  LIV. 

After  considering  the  attention  that  an 
ought  to  give  to  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  arts 
(which  are  universally  considered  as  the  principal 
means  of  raising  all  states  to  their  greatest  perfection, 
in  the  possession  of  all  the  necessaries  and  conveni- 
ences of  life,  that  is,  of  riches,  in  the  only  proper  sense 
of  the  word),  we  are  naturally  led  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  consequences  of  this  happy  state,  at  which 
all  mankind,  and  all  nations,  are  aiming,  in  the  influ- 
ence it  has  on  the  tempers  and  manners  of  men  with 
respect  to  virtue  and  vice,  and  the  reciprocal  influence 
of  these  affections  of  the  mind  upon  the  outward  cir- 
cumstances of  a  people.  It  is  only  the  observation  of 
historical  facts  that  can  authorise  us  to  advance  any 
thing  with  certainty  upon  this  subject 

As  a  rich  and  flourishing  state  of  society  is  the  ob- 
ject of  all  wise  policy,  it  were  absurd  to  suppose  that 

*  Sir  James  Stewart's  Political  GSamomy,  vok  i.  ft  56. 
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the  proper  use  of  riches  was  necessarily,  and  upon 
the  whole,  hurtful  to  the  members  of  it  The  more 
conveniences  men  are  able  to  procure  to  themselves, 
the  more  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  enjoy  life,  and 
make  themselves  and  others  happy.  The  only  danger 
to  their  virtue  and  their  interest  (which  always  coin- 
cide) is,  lest  through  an  immoderate  indulgence  of 
their  appetites,  men  contract  diseases,  enfeeble  their 
constitutions,  and  shorten  their  lives.  The  gratification 
of  their  taste  for  mere  ornament  in  dress,  equipage,  &c, 
can  do  no  real  harm.  Wants  of  this  kind,  more  than 
all  our  other  wants,  promote  industry,  and  are  a  most 
effectual  means  of  circulating  wealth.  The  vanity  of 
the  French  makes  them  industrious,  whereas  the  pride 
of  the  Spaniards  makes  them  idle.  It  is  but  a  little  in 
comparison  that  any  man  could  expend  in  the  indul- 
gence of  his  appetite  only  ;  for  from  this  account  we 
ought  to  exclude  those  expensive  dishes  which  vanity 
and  a  taste  for  elegance  have  introduced. 

It  is  said  that  the  French  baubles,  modes,  and  follies 
cost  England,  in  the  time  of  Colbert,  little  less  than 
800,000  pounds  a  year,  and  other  nations  in  propor- 
tion. But  if  the  people  who  bought  those  superflui- 
ties had  money  to  spare  for  the  purchase  of  them,  what 
harm  could  there  be  in  indulging  their  fancy  ?  Let 
the  people  who  complain  of  such  trifles  make  them 
themselves,  and  enjoy  the  profits  of  the  sale.  It  was 
very  absurd  in  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  to  forbid  his  sub- 
jects the  use  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  as  if  Spain 
had  been  an  indigent  republic.  It  is  perhaps  proper 
to  restrain  luxury  in  China,  because  the  lauds  are 
barely  sufficient  to  maintain  their  inhabitants.  But 
it  were  better  to  have  fewer  people,  and  those  better  ' 
accommodated. 

It  is  said  that  living  in  luxury  tends  to  make  men 
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effeminate  and  cowardly.  But  on  the  other  hand,  a 
very  low  and  meagre  diet  is  incapable  of  giving 
strength  of  body,  and  consequently  that  firmness  of 
mind,  which  is  derived  from  what  is  called  better 
living.  Inclemency  of  weather,  extremity  of  heat  and 
cold,  &c.,  will  certainly  be  best  borne  by  those  who 
have  been  most  used  to  bear  them.  But  as  natural 
courage  depends  on  bodily  strength,  and  the  motive 
which  men  have  to  exert  it,  surely  more  spirit  and 
courage  may  be  expected  from  a  man  who  has  had 
good  nourishment,  and  who  has  something  to  defend, 
than  from  one  who  is  almost  starved,  and  who  has 
little  or  nothing  to  fight  for.  The  English  common 
people  may  be  termed  rich  and  luxurious  in  compari- 
son with  those  of  the  same  rank  in  France ;  and  it  is 
thought  that  in  general  they  have  both  more  strength 
of  body,  and  more  true  courage. 

Besides,  in  a  country  where  there  are  more  riches, 
there  may  generally  be  expected  more  improvements 
of  all  kinds,  and  consequently  more  knowledge.  And 
knowledge  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  state  is,  in 
effect,  an  addition  of  power.  Thus  the  Romans,  by 
their  discipline  and  skill  in  war,  held  out  many  centu- 
ries against  the  hardy,  but  ignorant  savages  of  the 
North. 

High  living,  indeed,  certainly  enfeebles  the  body, 
and  it  is  the  source  of  many  other  evils ;  but  it  is  far 
preferable  to  a  state  of  idleness  and  barbarity,  which 
is  generally  the  alternative  of  it  In  a  people  of  the 
greatest  wealth  and  luxury  there  is  never  found  that 
treachery  and  cruelty  which  characterize  almost  all 
uncivilized  and  barbarous  states;  but  commonly  a 
higher  and  juste r  sense  of  honour,  and  a  greater  hu- 
manity of  temper.  Between  the  first  and  second 
Punic  wars,  when  the  constitution  of  Rome  was  most 
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perfect,  the  practice  of  poisoning  was  so  common,  that 
during  one  season  it  is  said  the  praetor  punished  capi- 
tally for  this  crime  about  3000  persons  in  one  part  of 
Italy. 

As  to  the  fondness  for  money,  which  is  one  great 
cause  of  rapacious  and  unjust  methods  of  obtaining  it, 
and  consequently  of  much  vice  and  wickedness,  that 
must  be  equal  where  there  are  equal  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  use  of  it.  "  A  porter",  says  Mr.  Hume, 
"  is  not  less  greedy  of  money,  which  he  spends  on  bacon 
and  brandy,  than  a  courtier  who  purchases  champaign 
and  ortolans."  Nothing  can  restrain  a  love  of  money 
but  a  sense  of  honour  and  virtue,  which  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  abound  most  in  an  age  of  luxury 
and  knowledge.  In  Poland,  where  there  are  the  few- 
est arts  and  improvements  of  any  kind,  venality  and 
corruption  prevail  to  the  greatest  degree  imaginable  ; 
and  in  England  the  electors  are  more  corrupt  than  the 
elected. 

With  respect  even  to  a  taste  for  ornament,  that  in- 
nocent and  really  useful  branch  of  luxury,  it  appears 
to  be  every  where  equal  to  its  power  of  showing  itself. 
The  Hottentot  is  as  proud  of  his  bladder  fastened  to 
his  hair,  as  the  European  of  any  ornament  he  can  put 
on.  The  native  Americans  carry  their  taste  for  or- 
nament to  the  most  ridiculous  contrivances.  Their 
women,  and  even  their  men,  were  found  with  plates 
of  gold  hanging  from  their  noses  upon  their  upper 
lips. 

Idleness  is  the  great  inlet  to  the  most  destructive 
vices.  It  has  therefore  been  the  object  of  every  good 
statesman  to  keep  the  bulk  of  the  people  as  much  as 
possible  fully  employed.  The  Romans  always  se- 
verely felt  the  effects  of  a  disbanded  army;  and  a  pro- 
digious increase  of  robberies,  and   public  violence  of 
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every  kind,  is  always  the  consequence  of  die  like  event 
with  us.  For  the  same  reason,  a  great  number  of  livery* 
servants,  who  are  both  idle  and  vicious,  and  who 
have  little  to  do,  are  a  great  nuisance  to  society.  The 
unbounded  violence  of  the  feudal  times  was  committed 
by  men  who  had  hardly  any  thing  else  to  do.  Almost 
all  the  disorders  of  the  Roman  state,  towards  die  de- 
cline of  the  republic,  may  also  be  ascribed  to  die  ab- 
solute idleness  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome. 
They  were  maintained  by  distributions  of  corn,  for 
which  they  paid  nothing.  Consequently  all  tillage 
and  husbandry  was  neglected,  and  they  were  at  liberty 
for  any  act  of  violence  they  could  be  instigated  to. 
For  the  same  reason  many  holidays  are  very  hurtful  to 
the  state ;  and  it  was  an  excellent  law  at  Athens  that 
excused  a  man  from  maintaining  his  father  if  he  had 
taught  him  no  trade. 

Many  states  in  the  early  period  of  their  history  have 
been  remarkable  for  their  frugality  and  virtue,  which, 
in  consequence  of  becoming  rich,  have  become  aban- 
doned to  vices  of  all  kinds.      The  difference  may 
chiefly  be  ascribed  to  their  constant  employment,  and 
an  equality  of  rank  and  fortune,  in  the  former  case. 
This  latter   circumstance  is  of  considerable  conse- 
quence.    Where  there  are  no  persons  of  overgrown 
fortunes,  there  is  nothing  greatly  to  excite  a  spirit  of 
envy  and  emulation,  of  ambition  and  rapaciousneaf, 
through  the  influence  of  which,  men  overcome  their  nar 
tural  aversion  to  other  vices.     In  the  early  times  of 
the  Roman  commonwealth  an  heiress  might  safely  be 
trusted  with  her  nearest  relation ;  but  when  the  man- 
ners of  the  Romans  were  changed,  they  were  obliged 
to  alter  that  law.     In  the  former  period,  the  people 
did  not  even  make  use  of  the  power  they  had  coo- 
tended  for,  of  choosing  their  magistrates  from  their 
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own  body ;  but  afterwards  they  abused  that,  and  every 
other  power. 

Observations  similar  to  these  may  be  made  con- 
cerning  the  succession  of  princes  in  most  empires. 
The  kings  of  all  the  twenty-two  dynasties  in  China 
began  with  a  vigorous  application  to  business  ;  but 
their  successors  grew  more  and  more  effeminate,  till 
at  last  they  were  dethroned  by  some  enterprising 
usurper. 

The  largeness  of  capital  cities  is  also  a  great  means 
of  promoting  the  most  destructive  luxury.  In  short, 
luxury  may  be  said  to  be  in  proportion  to  this  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  inequality  of  fortunes  and  the 
riches  of  a  state.  When  persons  who  have  wealth  at 
their  command  live  near  together,  they  are  constantly 
and  unavoidably  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  emulation  to 
go  beyond  one  another,  in  every  article  of  extrava- 
gance and  expence.  And  considering  how  many  pru- 
dent methods  there  are  of  distributing  money,  without 
encouraging  idleness,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  much 
of  it  should  be  squandered  away  to  so  little  purpose. 
The  same  care  and  toil  which  would  raise  a  dish  of 
peas  at  Christmas,  would  give  bread  to  a  whole  family 
during  six  months. 

The  consequence  of  absolute  corruption  and  profli- 
gacy of  manners  is  dreadful  indeed.  It  is  inconsistent 
with  the  very  being  of  civil  society.  Where  the  pas- 
sion for  wealth,  as  the  means  of  luxury,  is  superior  to 
every  other  affection,  it  is  no  wonder  if  a  man  should 
sometimes  think  it  his  interest  to  sacrifice  his  country, 
and  every  principle  of  honour  and  conscience,  to  it. 

Above  all  other  methods,  the  practice  of  gaming  is 
the  greatest  incentive  of  avarice,  profusion,  and  profli- 
of  every  kind.  A  man  who  has  gained  an  estate 
e  turn  of  a  die  cannot  be  supposed  to  use  it  with 
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the  same  moderation  and  prudence  as  if  he  had  ac- 
quired it  by  his  own  industry ;  and  .  a  man  who  loses 
an  estate  by  the  same  means  seldom  finds  himself  dis- 
posed to  attempt  the  recovery  of  it  by  any  other,  at 
least,  any  more  honourable.  His  mind  is  then  ready 
to  catch  at  any  method  which  will  enable  him  to  re- 
pair his  fortune  as  expeditiously  as  he  lost  it;  and  if 
bribery  and  corruption  be  necessary,  it  is  to  be  feared 
he  will  not  make  much  scruple  of  them. 

There  is  no  effectual  method  of  restraining  vice  of 
all  kinds  but  by  early  and  deeply  inculcating  the  prin- 
ciples of  integrity,  honour,  and  religion,  on  the  minds 
of  youth,  in  a  severe  and  virtuous  education.  After 
this  they  will  hardly  be  seduced  very  soon ;  and  when 
sobriety  and  virtue  are  become  habitual  to  them,  they 
will  both  find  their  greatest  satisfaction  in  such  a  life 
here,  and  conceive  the  noblest  and  best  founded  hopes 
of  happiness  from  it  hereafter.  And  (notwithstanding 
the  advantages  which  indirectly  accrue  from  vice  and 
folly)  men  of  wealth  and  influence,  who  act  upon  the 
principles  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  conscientiously 
make  their  power  subservient  to  the  good  of  their 
country,  are  the  men  who  are  the  greatest  honour  to 
human  nature,  and  the  greatest  blessing  to  human 
societies. 


LECTURE    LV. 


The  sources  of  general  happiness  in  a  state  must  not 
always  be  looked  for  in  such  striking  circumstances 
as  government,  religion,  laws,  arts,  and  commence, 
though  an  attention  to  these  be  allowed  to  be  the  most 
essential  in  a  well  regulated  state.  Allowing  these 
requisites  to  prosperity  to  be  in  the  best  condition  iroa- 
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ginable,  we  must  wait  till  we  have  taken  a  nearer 
view  of  a  people,  in  private  and  domestic  life,  before 
we  can  justly  pronounce  whether  they  really  tnjoy 
their  situation.  We  must  not  infer  that  because  men's 
liberty  and  property  are  secure,  and  in  a  way  of  being 
advanced,  tliat  therefore  they  are  happy.  We  must  also 
inspect  their  prevailing  manners  and  customs,  consider 
the  terms  upon  which  common  acquaintance  live  and. 
converse  together,  and  particularly  in  what  manner  the 
two  sexes  behave  to  one  another.  Other  objects  of  at- 
tention are  such  as  may  more  properly  be  said  to 
guard  against  unhappmess.  These  are  the  things 
which  actually  impart  the  chief  pleasures  that  sweeten 
the  cup  of  life,  which  diftuse  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness 
over  society,  and  give  a  relish  to  all  the  advantages 
of  it 

Both  history  and  experience  inform  us,  that  man- 
kind are  naturally  selfish,  sensual,  haughty,  over- 
bearing, and  savage  ;  and  yet  without  a  spirit  of  mo- 
deration, humanity,  and  condescension,  there  can  be 
no  good  harmony  and  confidence  in  society.  Society> 
therefore,  can  never  arrive  at  perfection  till  those  vices 
to  which  men  are  most  prone  be  either  eradicated  or 
disguised,  and  the  opposite  virtues  either  acquired  or 
counterfeited.  Absolutely  to  eradicate  vices  and  ac- 
quire virtues,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  bulk  of 
mankind.  It  is  happy,  therefore,  when,  from  a  sense 
of  decency  and  honour,  they  learn  the  art  of  preserv- 
ing the  appearance  of  virtue.  For  if  that  appearance 
be  habitual  and  uniform,  it  will  have  nearly  the  same 
effect  in  society;  though  the  virtues  themselves  would 
enable  a  person  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of 
others  with  far  less  pain  and  mortification  to  himself. 

True  politeness  is  the  art  of  seeming  to  be  habitually 
2  a 
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influenced  by  those  virtues,  and  good  dispositions  of 
mind,  which  most  contribute  to  the  ease  and  the  plea- 
sure of  those  we  converse  with.  And  wherever  nature 
has  given  the  mind  a  propensity  to  any  vice,  or  any 
quality  disagreeable  to  others,  refined  good-breeding 
has  taught  them  to  throw  the  bias  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  sentiments 
quite  contrary  to  those  they  are  naturally  inclined 
to. 

The  ancients  knew  little  or  nothing  comparatively 
of  true  politeness,  and  hence  we  may  conclude  they 
had  but  little  enjoyment  of  society.  The  scurrility 
and  obscenity  which  appear  in  the  most  admired 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  are  abominable.  That  they 
had  no  idea  of  politeness  properly  so  called,  maybe 
seen  by  another  circumstance.  When  any  thing  ii 
cultivated,  whether  it  be  an  art,  a  science,  or  a  branch 
of  virtue,  its  minute  distinctions  and  subdivisions  open 
themselves  to  view,  and  are  universally  observed. 
Thus  with  us  a  sense  of  honour  and  virtue  are  two 
things;  with  the  ancients  they  were  the  same  ;  whence 
we  may  conclude,  that  with  them  they  were  little  cul- 
tivated or  understood ;  and  that  politeness,  which  de- 
pends very  much  on  a  nice  sense  of  honour,  as  dis- 
tinct from  virtue,  could  hardly  be  known  to  them. 
AH  the  politeness  and  civility  which  the  ancients  u- 
rived  at  was  derived  from  books  and  study.  It  was  i 
saying  of  Menander,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
the  gods  to  make  a  soldier  polite.  So  different  we» 
their  notions  of  politeness  from  ours. 

Indeed,  the  equality  of  popular  states  is  very  uiilV 
vourable  to  politeness.  The  haughty  republican,  who 
is  constantly  engaged  in  a  fierce  contention  for  hi) 
own  prerogatives,  is  not  likely  to  acquire  a  habit  of 
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condescension  to  others ;  whereas  in  monarchies, 
where  all  the  members  of  the  state  are  more  dependent 
on  one  another, — and  especially  in  European  mon- 
archies, where  even  the  prince  himself  is  dependent  on 
the  people, — an  habitual  desire  of  pleasing  is  naturally 
generated,  in  which  all  appearance  of  selfishness,  and 
every  unsociable  disposition,  entirely  vanishes,  and 
every  one  seems  to  have  no  other  object  than  the  ease 
and  the  pleasure  of  others. 

The  perfection  of  complaisance  (though  perhaps 
not  proper  politeness)  is  no  where  to  be  seen  but  in 
China.  There,  far  from  being  confined  to  the  higher 
ranks  of  men,  even  the  lowest  orders  of  the  people 
are  actuated  by  it.  The  many  forms  which  must  be 
observed  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  and  which 
must  be  all  broken  through  before  persons  can  quarrel 
with  one  another,  contribute  not  a  little  to  preserve  the 
profound  tranquillity  which  reigns  through  the  whole 
of  that  vast  empire.  The  epocha  of  all  the  politeness 
the  Romans  ever  had  was  the  same  with  that  of  the 
establishment  of  arbitrary  power. 

Since,  however,  the  members  of  every  republic  are,  in 
fact,  closely  connected  with,  and  dependent  upon,  one 
another,  and  it  is  peculiarly  the  interest  of  all  who  are 
candidates  for  office  and  power  to  court  the  good  opi- 
nion of  the  lowest  vulgar,  I  do  not  clearly  see  why  com- 
plaisance should  not  gain  ground,  and  become  habi- 
tual, in  a  popular  state  ;  though  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  that  kind  of  complaisance  which  is  ac- 
quired by  courting,  and  adapting  one's  self  to  the  taste 
of  the  populace,  is  very  different  from  that  complai- 
sance which  is  acquired  by  a  man's  studying  to  re- 
commend himself  to  his  superiors.  It  is  certain,  how- 
k,  that  it  was  not  the  form  of  their  government  only 
2c.2 
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that  kept  the  Romans  so  long  strangers  to  true  po- 
liteness. 

The  Romans  had  none  of  those  diversions  and  amuse- 
ments which,  though  they  contribute  to  the  dissipa- 
tion of  our  time,  do  greatly  promote  the  humanization 
of  our  manners.  They  had  no  visiting  days,  no  balls, 
no  assemblies  of  noblemen  and  persons  of  distinction 
at  ladies'  houses.  The  women  saw  each  other  only  at 
the  shows,  the  theatres,  and  the  entertainments  begun 
by  Nero.  Even  plays  were  seldom  exhibited  at  Rome 
in  comparison  of  what  they  are  with  us.  They  were 
more  frequent  indeed  at  Athens,  where  gentlemen  were 
not  ashamed  to  dance,  or  even  to  appear  upon  the  stage 
themselves,  and  where  the  manners  of  the  people 
were  infinitely  more  agreeable  than  the  manners  of  the 
Romans,  who  were  ashamed  of  dancing,  and  who  took 
pleasure  in  nothing  but  manly  exercises,  shows  of  gla- 
diators and  wild  beasts. 

The  practice  of  domestic  slavery  could  not  fail  to 
give  a  savage  turn  to  the  disposition  of  the  free-bom 
ancients,  and  particularly  of  the  Romans  in  their  late 
times,  when  they  made  so  much  use  of  slaves*.  What 
humanity  and  delicacy  of  sentiment  could  be  expected 
from  a  people  who  were  not  ashamed  to  suffer  their 
old  and  useless  slaves,  when  worn  out  in  their  service, 
to  starve  on  an  island  in  the  Tiber  |,  as  was  the  com- 
mon practice  at  Rome  ?  It  was  a  professed  maxim  of 
the  elder  Cato  to  sell  his  superannuated  slaves  at  any 
price,  rather  than  maintain  what  he  esteemed  an  use; 

*  "  The  Romans,"  says  Montesquieu,  "  being  accustomed  to  tampk 
upon  mankind,  in  the  persons  of  their  children  and  their  slaves,  could 
know  but  very  little  of  that  virtue  which  we  distinguish  by  the  namrrf 
humanity."  See  Roman  Annals,  1760,  p.  462. — Ed. 

f  Cicero,  somewhere,  imputes  this  practice  to  Cato  the  eider,  and  justfof 
censures  him. — Ed. 
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burthen.  A  chained  slave  for  a  porter  was  a  com- 
mon sight  at  Rome.  Vedius  Pollio  used  to  throw  his 
slaves  who  had  disobliged  him  into  his  fish-ponds,  to 
be  preyed  upon  by  the  mullets.  In  the  Roman  laws 
slaves  were  always  considered,  not  as  men,  having  any 
rights  of  their  own,  but  as  res,  the  mere  property  of 
their  masters*. 

The  feudal  times,  which  succeeded  the  Roman  em- 
pire, were  as  little  favourable  to  politeness  and  the 
true  enjoyment  of  society.  The  first  dawnings  of  po- 
liteness in  later  times  appeared  at  Florence,  about  the 
age  of  Petrarch.  It  was  more  conspicuous  in  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Medici,  and  at  Rome  in  the  age  of  pope 
Leo.  It  then  made  some  figure  at  the  court  of  Spain, 
during  the  flourishing  state  of  that  monarchy ;  but  re- 
ceived its  last  improvements  in  France,  in  the  middle 
aud  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.;  and  the  French 
are  now  thought  to  have  in  a  great  measure  perfected 
that  art,  the  most  agreeable  of  all  others,  Cart  de  vivre, 
the  art  of  society  aud  conversation  ,  and  they  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  their  taste  for  politeness,  luxury, 
and  entertainments  followed  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
which  they  may  look  upon  as  their  own  formiog. 

*  See  on  the  subjects  of  ihis  paragraph,  supra,  p.  36,  Note ;  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson's Sermon,  in  1755,  on  the  Situation  <>J'  the  World  at  the  Time  of 
CAritt't  Appearance,  etl.  5,  pp.  30,  31;  Millar  on  Ranks,  1771.  pp.  SOT  and 
332  ;  Bishop  Berkeley's  Akiphron,  dial.  v.  sect.  13, ;  Hume  on  the  Popu- 
ioniJKii  of  Antient  Nationt,  discourse  x. ;  and  Bishop  Porteus  on  the  be- 
ucficiaf  Effeeli  of  Christianity,  pp.  16,17,  and  85. 

Dr.  Priestley,  in  another  place  (7'/ttol.  Repot,  vol.  iii.  p.  29),  contrasts 
*■  that  extensive  and  perfect  benevolence  which  is  so  strongly  inculcated  in  the 
New  Testament,"  with  "  that  mure  limited  benevolence  which  is  treated 
of  by  the  heathen  moralists,  and  which  admitted  slaves  to  none  of  the 
privileges  of  men."     Set  l'riotli'y\  Wirkt,  vol.  H.  pp.  246,  S47. 

The  following  is  Rousseau's  impartial  testimony  ;  "  La  philosophic  ne 
pent  laire  aucun  bien,  que  la  religion  ne  le  fasse  encore  mieux  :  et  la 
religion  rn  fait  btaucoup  que  la  philosophic  ne  sauroil  faire,"  Entile,  torn. 
iL  L  i.— Sd. 
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"  In  tHe  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,"  Voltaire  says, "  the  thinds 
of  men  were  generally  gross  and  uncultivated;  a  Savage 
pedantry  soured  the  minds  of  all  the  public  bodies  ap- 
pointed for  the  education  of  youth,  and  even  those  of 
the  magistracy."  It  was  only  under  the  administration 
of  Richlieu  that  the  French  began  to  make  themselves 
esteemed  every  where  by  their  agreeable  and  polite 
manners,  though  that  great  minister  himself  lived  to 
see  but  little  more  than  the  dawnings  of  the  present 
splendour  of  his  nation.  "  He  had  given  balls/' says  the 
same  writer,  "  but  they  were  without  taste,  as  were  all 
the  entertainments  before  his  time."  The  French,  who 
have  since  carried  the  art  of  dancing  to  perfection,  had 
only  a  few  Spanish  dances  in  the  minority  of  Louis 
XIV.,  as  the  saraband,  the  courante,  &c. ;  though  the 
French  vivacity,  and  regard  for  the  fair  sex,  were  taken 
notice  of  in  a  much  earlier  period.  And  one  may 
almost  judge  of  the  politeness  of  a  people,  and  of  all  re- 
finements in  their  behaviour,  from  this  single  circum- 
stance, viz.  the  treatment  of  Women  among  them. 

Where  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes  is  open,  it 
is  impossible  but  that  there  should  be  a  mutual  desire 
to  please,  which  will  give  the  male  sex  a  softness  of 
temper,  and  tenderness  of  sentiment,  which  they  could 
never  have  acquired  by ' conversing  with  their  own  sex 
only ;  and  without  which,  the  temper  and  manners  even 
of  the  females  could  not  have  been  the  most  lovely 
and  engaging.  And,  indeed,  the  seeds  of  politeness, 
though  they  were  long  buried  in  the  barbarity  of  the 
feudal  customs  (when  a  woman  might  be  seen  waiting 
whole  days  in  a  church  till  the  vassal,  to  whom  the 
feudal  lord  had  presented  her,  either  married  her  or 
compounded),  may  be  discovered  in  the  earliest  cus- 
toms and  laws  of  the  Northern  nations.  The  Scythians 
and  the  Goths  never  thought  of  depriving  women  of 
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their  liberty,  but  made  them  equal  with  themselves, 
A  fine  for  injuring  a  woman  was  double  of  that  for  the 
same  injury  done  to  a  man. 

Some,  however,  say  that  the  very  high  distinction 
with  which  the  sex  is  treated  in  Europe  is  to  be  looked 
for  from  another  quarter.  It  came,  they  say,  from  the 
Saracens,  who  brought  it  into  Spain ;  and  that  the 
schools  of  regulated  gallantry,  which  among  the  Arabs 
and  Moors  were  connected  with  their  original  institu- 
tion, found  a  ready  reception  among  the  Spaniards, 
who  even  improved  its  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  com- 
municated them  to  all  Europe.  It  is  certain  that  the 
embellishments  of  the  Arabian  compositions  are  adven- 
tures, festivals,  and  heroic  feats,  in  the  cause  of  love. 

The  laws  which  regulate  and  direct  the  treatment 
of  women  depend  very  much  upon  the  climate  of  a 
country, — so  that  some  nations  are  deprived  by  nature 
of  the  very  means  of  politeness.  In  warm  climates 
men's  passions  are  certainly  more  violent  than  in  those 
which  are  cold  or  temperate.  This  is  very  evident 
with  respect  to  Spain  and  most  of  the  southern  parts 
of  Asia.  The  classical  books  of  China  consider  it  as 
a  miracle  that  a  man  should  find  a  woman  alone  in  a 
remote  apartment  of  a  house,  and  not  offer  violence  to 
her.  And  when  love  goes  beyond  a  certain  pitch  it 
renders  men  jealous,  and  cuts  off  the  free  intercourse 
between  the  sexes,  on  which  the  politeness  of  a  nation 
will  always  depend ;  so  that  nations  in  temperate  cli- 
mates stand  the  fairest  chance  for  this,  as  well  as  for 
most  other  kinds  of  improvement 

It  must  likewise  be  considered,  that  in  hot  countries 
women  are  marriageable  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
which  is  before  their  understandings  can  have  ripened, 
and  consequently  before  they  can  have  acquired  any 
influence  ;  and  that  they  are  generally  past  child-bear- 
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ing,  and  have  outlived  all  their  charms,  about  thirty, 
wheu  their  understandings  are  in  perfection.  The 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  women  are  only  considered 
as  the  objects  of  pleasure  and  luxury,  and  not  as  the 
partakers  and  promoters  of  it. 

In  the  East,  women,  being  born  slaves,  have  sel- 
dom any  education.  They  never  appear  at  entertain- 
ments, they  impart  no  cheerfulness  to  their  masters 
heart,  nor  introduce  gaiety  into  the  public  manners, 
but  are  always  strictly  guarded  by  eunuchs,  as  the 
mere  property  of  the  men.  "  In  Persia,"  says  M. 
Chardin, "  they  give  the  women  their  clothes,  as  if  they 
were  children."  Indeed,  it  were  highly  imprudent  in 
those  countries  to  consider  the  women  in  any  other 
light,  or  to  give  them  more  liberty.  In  Turkey,  Persia, 
Indostan,  China,  and  Japan,  where  the  women  are 
strictly  confined,  their  morals  are  admirable ;  whereas, 
in  the  Indies,  and  other  places  where  the  civil  go- 
vernment is  not  so  regular,  men  cannot  attend  to  the 
morals  of  their  wives,  and  their  irregularities  are  said 
to  be  very  great. 

"  It  is  a  happiness,"  says  Montesquieu,  "  to  live  in  a 
country  where  the  charms  of  the  fair  sex  polish  society, 
and  where  the  women,  preserving  themselves  for  their 
husbands,  serve  for  the  amusement  of  all." 

The  Athenians  derived  considerable  advantage  even 
from  their  courtezans  who  had  had  a  good  education. 
Their  houses  were  resorted  to  by  the  first  men  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  some  of  their  greatest  statesmen 
and  best  orators  are  said  to  have  derived  their  finest 
accomplishments  from  their  conversation.  The  history 
of  Pericles  and  Aspasia  is  well  known.  The  like  ad- 
vantages could  not  be  derived  from  the  company  of  the 
free-born  Athenians.  No  woman  of  character  among 
the  Greeks  ever  conversed  with  any  persons  but  those 
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of  her  own  family;  and  in  that  they  were  confined  to 
the  most  remote  apartment  of  the  house,  to  which  the 
men  had  no  access.  As  for  the  Romans,  what  delicacy 
could  we  expect  from  them,  when  divorces  were  so 
easy  and  customary  amongst  them  as  almost  amounted 
to  a  lending  and  exchanging  of  their  wives,  as  Cato 
is  said  to  have  parted  with  his  wife  to  Hortensius*. 
As  well  almost  might  we  expect  delicacy  or  politeness 
from  our  ancestors  the  Britons,  with  whom  it  is  said  to 
have  been  customary  for  ten  or  a  dozen  men  to  live 
together,  having  their  wives  and  children  in  common. 

In  all  ancient  nations,  and  early  times,  we  read  of 
men  giving  money  for  their  wives,  instead  of  receiving 
portions  with  them  ;  a  plain  mark  in  how  unfavourable 
a  light,  with  respect  to  politeness,  they  were  considered. 
They  were  not  treated  as  the  companions,  but  as  the 
property,  and  serving  for  the  convenience  of  their 
husbands. 


LECTURE  LVI. 

Next  to  the  forms  of  government  and  the  subject  of 
taws,  the  influence  of  religion  on  civil  society  cannot 
fail  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  reader  of  history ;  and 
legislators  and  ministers  of  state  have  too  often  found 
it  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  civil  policy, 
the  history  of  almost  every  country  affording  instances 
of  its  being  either  an  excellent  ally  to  the  power  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  or  the  most  dangerous  rival  he  can 
have.  By  religion  I  here  mean,  in  general,  that  prin- 
ciple by  which  men  are  influenced  by  the  dread  of 
evil,  or  the  hope  of  reward,  from  unknown  and  invi- 
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sible  causes,  whether  the  good:  or  the  evil  be  expect- 
ed to  take  place  in  this  world  or  in  another;  which 
comprehends  enthusiasm,  superstition,  and  every  other 
species  of  false  religion,  as  well  as  the  true. 

History  exhibits  the  most  frequent  and  the  most 
striking  instances  of  the  power  of  this  principle  in  bar- 
barous nations ;  and  therefore,  if  properly  applied,  it 
comes  most  seasonably  in  aid  of  the  imperfect  state  of 
government  in  those  countries.  The  notion  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  barbarous  times  of  Greece,  that  the  ghosts 
of  deceased  persons  haunted  their  murderers,  must 
have  had  a  considerable  effect  to  prevent  those  vio- 
lences. The  superstition  with  which  the  rights  of  hos- 
pitality are  observed  in  uncivilized  countries  is  of  the 
same  nature.    The  strong  propensity  to  superstition  in 
the  early  ages  of  Rome  was  a  great  means  of  keeping 
the  boisterous  spirits  of  the  Romans  in  tolerable  order, 
in  so  ill-balanced  a  constitution  as  theirs  was.  Of  this 
there  are  upon  record  several  remarkable  instances. 
When  the  tribunes  opposed  Q.  Cincinnatus  in  raising 
an  army,  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  body  cf  the 
people,  and  with  views  which  were  known  to  be  oppo- 
site to  the  interest  of  the  people,  the  old  general  cried 
out,  "  Let  all  those  who  took  the  oath  to  the  consul  the 
preceding  year  march  immediately  under  my  stand- 
ard ;"  and  they  instantly  obeyed.    It  was  not  even  in 
the  power  of  the  tribunes  to  persuade  them  they  were 
not  bound  by  that  oath. 

'With  the  Romans,  and  many  other  nations  in  a  state 
equally  barbarous,  the  obligation  of  religion  was  ge- 
nerally much  stronger  than  that  of  the  plainest  dictates 
of  morals.  When  the  Roman  commons  at  onetime 
formed  a  design  to  retire  to  the  sacred  mount,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  senate  and  consuls,  they  seriously  pro- 
posed to  kill  one  of  the  consuls,  because  they  imagined 
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that  otherwise  they  should  be  bound  by  the  oath  they 
had  taken  to  him.  The  reason  why  people  in  bar- 
barous countries,  and  unformed  governments,  are 
more  liable  than  others  to  the  influence  of  religion  or 
superstition,  equally  affects  all  people  who  have  little 
knowledge  of  nature,  and  are  subject  to  a  great  variety 
of  fortune  and  unforeseen  ill  accidents,  depending  upon 
unknown  and  uncertain  causes.  This  may  easily  be 
observed  even  in  gamesters,  though  the  greatest  free- 
thinkers, and  the  most  irreligious  of  all  mankind  in 
most  respects.  What  is  cursing  their  ill  luck,  so  em- 
phatically and  earnestly  as  they  often  do,  but  a  species 
of  superstition  ? 

The  use  of  religion  to  a  state  is  most  clearly  seen  in 
the  courage  of  the  first  Saracens,  who  knew  not  what 
it  was  to  fear  death,  nay  exulted  in  the  very  face  of  it, 
from  the  belief  that  the  joys  of  Paradise  were  the  cer- 
tain and  immediate  reward  of  all  who  died  in  battle. 

The  superstition  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Ro- 
mans often  checked  and  restrained  their  martial  cou- 
rage for  a  time,  but  it  made  it  regular  and  firm  when 
it  was  exerted.  The  Laced semonians  would  never 
inarch  till  after  the  full  moon,  nor  would  they  fight  at 
the  battle  of  Platese  till  the  sacrifices  were  favourable, 
though  they  were  drawn  up  in  their  ranks  for  the  en- 
gagement, and  the  enemy  were  ready  to  cut  them  to 
pieces.  But  no  sooner  did  the  priests  allow  them  the 
use  of  their  arms,  than  their  shock  was  irresistible. 
In  Turkey  it  is  from  religion  that  the  people  derive 
their  greatest  reverence  for  the  prince,  which  cuts  off 
all  hopes  from  every  other  family  of  succeeding  to  the 
crown,  and  is  a  great  means  of  preserving  tranquillity 
in  that  vast  and  ill-governed  empire. 

These  happy  effects  of  religion  coincide  with,  and  se- 
cond, the  views  of  the  civil  magistrate.     But  religion 
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has  often  operated  powerfully  in  favour  of  the  best  in- 
terests of  mankind,  independently  of,  and  in  contra- 
diction to,  the  views  of  the  civil  magistrate.  It  has 
been  of  excellent  use  to  restrain  the  extravagance  of 
despotic  power  in  all  ages  and  all  countries  of  the 
world.  "  What  would  have  become  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal,"says  Montesquieu, "  if  it  had  not  beenfor  religion  ?" 
And  for  this  reason  he  says  (what  was  mentioned  be- 
fore in  another  view)  that  if  the  English  ever  be  slaves, 
they  will  be  the  greatest  slaves.  It  is  an  observation 
of  Mr.  Hume's,  that  the  precious  sparks  of  liberty  were 
kindled  and  preserved  by  the  Puritans  in  England,  and 
that  "  it  is  to  this  sect,  whose  principles  appear  so 
frivolous,  and  whose  habits  so  ridiculous,  that  the  En- 
glish owe  the  whole  freedom  of  their  constitution." 
We  shall  take  the  compliment,  and  despise  there- 
flection. 

The  capital  advantages  derived  from  Christianity  in 
this  western  part  of  the  world  is  the  total  abolition  of 
slavery,  in  consequence  of  its  raising  men's  ideas  of 
the  importance  of  the  human  species.  After  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  into  the  Roman  empire,  every 
law  which  was  made  relating  to  slaves  was  in  favour 
of  them,  till  at  last  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire  were 
reckoned  equally  free. 

Indeed,  Christianity  is  almost  incompatible  with  ab- 
solute despotic  power,  both  in  sovereigns  and  private 
persons.  "  It  has,"  says  Montesquieu,  "  prevented  de- 
spotism from  being  established  in  Ethiopia,  notwith- 
standing the  heat  of  the  climate,  the  largeness  of  the 
empire,  and  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  African  de- 
spotic states." 

We  may,  moreover,  see  in  the  conquests  of  Jenghis 
Khan  and  Thnur  Bek  what  we  owe  to  the  equitable 
rights  of  nations,  established  by  Christianity,  which 
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leave  to  the  conquered,  life,  liberty,  laws,  possessions, 
and  generally  religion. 

Some  advantages  have  indirectly  arisen  from  the 
greatest  corruptions  of  Christianity,  from  the  exorbitant 
power  of  the  pope,  and  the  superstition  of  the  popish 
worship.  The  union  of  all  the  Western  churches  under 
one  supreme  pantirV  facilitated  the  intercourse  of  na- 
tions in  barbarous  ages,  and  tended  to  bind  all  the 
parts  of  Europe  into  a  closer  connexion  with  each 
other;  and  thus  prevented  the  several  governments  of 
it  from  falling,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, into  that  disjointed  state  in  which  they  were 
found  before  the  establishment  of  it.  And  the  pomp 
of  the  popish  worship  contributed  greatly  to  prevent 
the  fine  arts  from  being  totally  lost  in  the  barbarism  of 
Europe,  and  to  their  revival,  antecedent  to  the  revival 
of  learning  in  this  western  part  of  the  world. 

I  would  be  far,  however,  from  asserting  that  religion, 
according  to  the  general  definition  I  have  given  of  it, 
has  been  universally  useful  in  society.  It  has  often 
been  greatly  and  evidently  hurtful,  both  in  the  hands 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  out  of  his  hands.  The 
Jewish  strictness  in  keeping  their  sabbath  was  very 
near  being  fatal  to  them  in  the  beginning  of  their  wars 
under  the  Maccabees ;  as  the  superstition  of  the 
Egyptians  was  to  them  when  they  were  invaded  by 
Cambyses,  who  defeated  them  by  placing  in  the  front 
of  his  army  those  animals  which  the  Egyptians  thought 
it  impiety  to  injure.  The  religion  of  the  Egyptians 
was  also  in  other  respects  extremely  prejudicial  to 
them.  It  made  them  averse  to  all  intercourse  with 
strangers,  and  consequently  withheld  from  them  many 
of  the  advantages  of  commerce.  The  ancient  Persians 
were  sufferers  by  their  religion  in  the  same  respect. 
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It  made  them  to  look  upon  it  as  a  crime ,  to  navigate 
the  rivers,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  elements*  Even 
to  this  day  the  Persees  consider  those  persQns  as  athe- 
ists who  make  long  voyages. 

Ignorance  and  superstition  (which  always  proceed 
from. a  want  of  knowledge,  putting  imaginary  causes 
in  the  place  of  true  ones)  have  been  the  occasion  of 
the  most  lamentable  evils  in  the  government  of  states. 

The  Commentary  on  Beccaria*  says,  "  that,  there 
has  been  above  an  hundred  thousand  witches  con- 
demned to  die  by  christian  tribunals  t-" 

The  substitution  of  ceremonial  for  moral  duties  is 
one  of  the  greatest  abuses  of  religion.  Things  of  this 
kind,  so  contrary,  one  would  think,  to  common  sense, 
would  not  be  credible  at  this  day,  were  they  not  too 
well  authenticated.  But  we  see  it  abundantly  exem- 
plified in  all  religions,  and  as  much  in  the  abuses  of 
Christianity  as  in  any  other.  The  Mahometans  lay 
the  greatest  stress  imaginable  on  things  which  have 
no  connexion  whatever  with  moral  virtue.  Sir  James 
Porter  says, "  There  is  no  command  in  the  Koran  more 
energetic,  nor  held  in  greater  respect  by  Mussulmen, 
than  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  A  hadgi,  or  pilgrim, 
is  always  reckoned  regenerate  ;  he  who  has  not  been 
there  laments, — he  deplores  his  own  situation  in  life, 
which  has  not  permitted  him  to  perform  this  duty; 
and  is  anxious  for  the  state  of  his  soul  £." 

False  principles  of  religion  have  encouraged  men  to 
commit  the  most  horrid  crimes.  "  Jaurigny  and  Bal- 
thazar Gerard,  who  assassinated  William  I.  prince  of 
Orange ;  Clement,  the  Dominican ;  Chatel,  Ravaillac, 

•  Attributed  to  Voltaire.— Ed. 

f  Essay  on  Crimes  and  Punishments,  p.  xxxv. 

I  Observations  on  the  Turks,  vol.  i.  p.  19. 
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and  all  the  other  parricides  of  those  times,  went  to 
confession  before  they  committed  their  crimes*." 

The  opposition  between  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law 
has  been  the  occasion  of  strange  inconsistencies  in  the 
conrule  of  human  duty. 

The  slavery  of  mankind  to  their  priests  in  barbarous 
ages  is  hardly  credible.  Vinegas,  in  his  history  of 
California,  sayst*  that  the  people  of  that  country  bring 
their  priests  the  best  of  the  fruits  they  gather,  and  of 
what  they  catch  in  fishing  and  hunting  ;  these  priests 
terrifying  them  with  threatenings  of  sickness,  disaster, 
and  failure  of  harvests ;  at  other  times  giving  them 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  affluence.  For  they  pre- 
tend to  be  possessed  of  knowledge  and  power  sufficient 
to  accomplish  all  this,  by  means  of  their  intercourse 
with  invisible  spirits.  What  strengthens  their  autho- 
rity is  their  being  the  only  physicians,  and  all  their 
medicines  being  administered  with  great  ostentation 
and  solemnity. 

The  hardships  that  superstition  leads  men  to  inflict 
upon  themselves  are  sometimes  very  extraordinary. 
Charlevoix  says  J, "  The  invitation  to  hunt  the  bear  by 
the  nations  of  Canada  is  made  with  great  ceremony, 
and  followed  by  a  fast  of  ten  days  continuance,  du- 
ring which  it  is  unlawful  to  taste  so  much  as  a  drop 
of  water  ;  yet  they  sing  the  whole  day  through.  The 
reason  of  this  fast  is  to  induce  the  spirit  to  discover 
the  place  where  a  great  number  of  bears  may  be  found. 
At  their  return  from  the  hunting,  the  first  dish  served 
up  is  the  largest  bear  that  has  been  killed,  and  that 
whole  and  with  all  its  entrails  :  he  is  not  so  much 
as  flayed,  they  being  satisfied  with  having  singed  off 
the  hair.     This  feast  is  sacred  to  some  genius,  whose 


*    Commentary  on  Becraria,  p.  Iv. 
I   Trove/*,  vol.  i.p,  181. 


t  Vol.  i.  p.  97. 
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indignation  they  apprehend,  should  they  leave  a  morsel 
uneaten.  They  must  not  so  much  as  leave  any  of  the 
broth  in  which  the  meat  has  been  boiled,  which  is  no- 
thing but  a  quantity  of  liquid  fat ;  and  there  never 
happens  a  feast  of  this  sort  but  some  eat  themselves 
to  death,  and  several  suffer  severely." 

The  tortures  which  false  religion  makes  men  inflict 
upon  themselves  and  others  are  dreadful  to  think  of. 
To  this  account  we  must  put  all  the  human  sacrifices, 
and  especially  the  burning  of  children  alive,  in  ancient 
times,  and  of  women  with  their  dead  husbands  in  In- 
dostan  at  present.  In  that  country  there  is  an  order 
of  men  called  Faquirs,  or  Johgies,  who  make  vows  of 
poverty  and  celibacy,  and  in  order  to  obtain  favour  of 
their  god  Brama,  suffer  the  most  dreadful  tortures. 
Some  stand  for  years  on  one  foot,  with  their  arms  tied 
to  the  beam  of  a  house,  or  the  branch  of  a  tree,  till 
their  arms  settle  in  that  posture,  and  ever  after  become 
useless ;  and  some  sit  in  the  sun  with  their  faces  look- 
ing upwards  till  they  are  incapable  of  altering  die 
position  of  their  heads.  Others,  it  is  said,  make  a  vow 
never  to  sit  or  lie  down,  but  either  to  walk  or  lean. 
Accordingly,  a  rope  being  tied  from  one  bough  of  s 
tree  to  another,  a  pillow  or  quilt  is  laid  upon  it,  on 
which  they  lean.  But  these  are  said  to  alter  their 
posture  when  they  pray,  being  drawn  up  by  their  heels 
to  the  bough  of  a  tree,  their  head  hanging  down  to- 
wards the  earth,  as  unworthy  to  look  up  to  heaven. 
The  people,  in  all  these  cases,  make  a  merit  of  feed- 
ing them.  Mr.  Grose  says*,  that  "  a  Gentoo  was 
near  perishing  with  thirst,  though  there  was  water 
enough  on  board,  because  he  would  not  taste  that 
which  belonged  to  a  person  of  another  religion." 

*  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  188. 


The  cruelties  of  the  Mexicans  to  their  prisoners,  and 
also  their  severities  to  themselves,  exceed  all  that  we 
know  of  in  modern  times.  At  the  dedication  of  the 
great  temple  at  Mexico,  Clavigero  says*  there  were 
60,000  or  70,000  human  sacrifices.  The  usual  annual 
amount  of  them  was  about  20,000. 

The  Mexicans,  being  accustomed  to  the  bloody  sa- 
crifices of  their  prisoners,  shed  also  much  of  their  own 
blood.  It  makes  one  shudder,  says  this  writer,  to 
read  of  the  austerities  they  exercised  on  themselves, 
either  iu  atonement  for  their  offences,  or  in  preparation 
for  their  festivals.  Among  other  severities,  their 
priests  used  to  thrust  sharp  instruments  through  their 
tongues.  Among  the  Tlascalans  few  could  bear  the 
severities  of  their  dreadful  annual  fastf- 

How  dreadful  the  power  of  religion  may  be  when 
conducted  by  improper  hands,  may  be  seen  in  the  hor- 
rid excesses  of  the  Anabaptists  in  Germany  about  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  ;  of  the  Levellers  in  England 
during  the  civil  wars  ;|; ;  and  the  desperate  courage  and 
shocking  cruelties  of  that  people  in  Asia  from  whom 
we  borrow  the  term  assassin.  These  people  were  so 
devoted  to  their  chief,  that  they  esteemed  it  glorious 
to  die  at  his  command,  and  would  cheerfully  engage 
in  any  undertaking  which  he  enjoined  them,  though 
they  were  sure  to  suffer  the  most  cruel  death  in  conse- 
quence of  it.  By  the  hands  of  these  assassins  fell 
many  princes  and  chiefs  of  the  Christian  crusaders  in 


•  Hiitory  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  Ml.  t  '*«*•   P-  988. 

I  These  Lcvcllert,  the  early  detectors  of  Cromwell's  designs  upon  the 
Commonwealth,  appear  to  have  been  grossly  misrepresented  by  their  op- 
ponents. They  arc,  however,  described  by  a  modem  wiitcr  as  having 
"comprised  a  large  body  of  Englishmen,  of  the  finest  sense,  purest  man- 
ners, and  most  enlightened  religion."  Sec  the  LcoeXkr  (first  printed 
1659);  Rarkian  Miscellany,  vol.  vii.  pp.  36 — »6\  Monthly  Rtpat.  vol.  vi. 
pp.U,  88.—  Ed. 
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the  holy  wars ;  and  no  precautions  could  be  effectual 
against  their  attacks.  For  almost  any  man  may  com- 
mand the  life  of  another,  if  he  make  no  difficulty  of  sa- 
crificing his  own. 

The  evils  which  countries  have  suffered  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mad  superstition  of  their  magistrates 
are  endless  to  enumerate,  and  horrible  to  think  of. 
Above  800  persons  were  burned  in  England  for  their 
adherence  to  the  protestant  religion  in  queen  Mary's 
reign* ;  and  in  the  several  persecutions  promoted  by 
Philip  II.,  no  less  than  100,000  persons  are  said  to 
have  perished  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  Philip 
III.,  from  the  same  principle,  drove  more  than  900,000 
Moriscoes  out  of  his  dominions  by  one  edict,  with 
such  circumstances  of  inhumanity  in  the  execution  of 
it  as  Spaniards  alone  could  exercise,  and  the  inqui- 
sition alone  approve.  "  This  inquisition/'  as  sir  Josiah 
Child  observes,  "  has  contributed  more  to  depopulate 
Spain  than  all  its  vast  settlements  in  the  Indies." 

Voltaire  says,  that  no  less  than  50,000  families 
quitted  France  in  the  space  of  three  years  after  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  were  afterwards 
followed  by  others,  who  carried  their  arts,  manufac- 
tures, and  riches  with  them  into  foreign  countries. 
Thus  France  lost  about  500,000  inhabitants,  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  specie,  and,  what  is  still  more,  the 
arts,  with  which  their  enfemies  enriched  themselves. 
Holland  gained  officers  and  soldiers.  The  prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  had  three  regiments 
of  French  refugees  t- 

No  state  ever  suffered  more  in  its  constitution  and 


*  Nor  should  it  be  left  unnoticed,  that  numerous  catholks,  especially 
priests,  suffered  death,  for  an  adherence  to  their  religion,  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth. — Ed. 

t  See  the  reference,  supra,  p.  33,  Note*. — Ed. 
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administration  by  the  influence  of  religion,  than  the 
empire  of  Constantinople  for  some  centuries  before 
its  final  dissolution.  The  monks  interfered  with  all 
public  business ;  and  public  business  was  often  shame- 
fully neglected  for  the  sake  of  religion.  The  empe- 
rors would  be  presiding  in  councils,  where  the  idlest 
of  all  controversies  were  discussed,  instead  of  consult- 
ing about  affairs  of  state  in  their  cabinet,  or  being  at 
the  head  of  their  armies  in  the  field.  They  were  at 
one  time  so  far  sunk  in  superstition,  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  C  oils  tan  tint!  Le  Barbu  to  take  his  two  bro- 
thers to  reign  along  with  him,  in  imitation  of  the 
Trinity. 

These  evils,  and  particularly  those  arising  from  per- 
secution, ought  certainly  to  be  taken  into  the  account 
when  we  make  an  estimate  of  the  benefits  accruing  to 
the  world  from  Christianity.  The  most  illustrious 
examples  of  toleration  are  certainly  not  to  be  found 
among  Christians.  Mahometans  in  general  arc  much 
more  generous  in  their  sentiments  on  that  head,  not- 
withstanding their  religion  was  indebted,  for  its  first 
propagation  and  extensive  spread,  chiefly  to  the 
sword.  But  this  difference  is  owing  to  the  greater  at- 
tachment which  Christians  have  to  their  religion,  and 
their  belief  of  the  importance  of  the  tenets  of  it.  If 
Jenghis  Khan  and  Timur  Bek  tolerated  all  religions 
by  public  edicts,  which  is  certainly  much  to  their  ho- 
nour, it  must  be  considered  that  they  were  men  who 
payed  little  regard  to  religion  themselves,  and  thought 
the  various  modes  of  it  to  be  a  matter  of  very  little 
importance  to  the  world.  All  the  people  in  the  East, 
except  the  Mahometans,  believe  all  religions  to  be  in 
themselves  indifferent. 

The  religion  of  the  Gentoos  is  the  most  tolerant  of 
any.  They  think  that  a  diversity  of  worship  is  agree- 
2  ii  2 
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able  to  the  God  of  the  universe,  and  they  refuse  to 
admit  or  make  any  converts.  With  all  their  religious 
horror  at  the  killing  of  an  ox,  they  have  no  aversion 
to  others  who  do  it. 

The  Mahometans,  though  they  do  not  persecute  to 
death,  yet  conceive  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  other 
religions.  It  is  early  inculcated  on  their  children,  who 
are  taught  to  call  unbelievers  by  the  most  opprobri- 
ous names  *.  "  Take  the  most  miserable  Turk",  says  sir 
James  Porterf, "  dependent  on  a  Christian,  one  who  lives 
by  him,  and  would  starve  without  him ;  let  the  Chris- 
tian require  of  him  the  salute  of  peace,  the  Salem  Akk9 
or  c  Peace  be  with  you,'  he  would  sooner  die  than  give 
it.  He  would  think  himself  abominated  by  God.— 
The  utmost  they  dare  say,  and  many  of  them  think  it 
saying  too  much,  is  Chair  olla,  l  Good  be  with  you'." 

It  is  not,  however,  doing  this  argument  justice  to 
suppose  that  there  was  nothing  like  persecution  among 
the  ancients.  Laws  against  external  superstition  were 
of  old  standing,  and  very  severe  among  the  Romans, 
though,  in  general,  they  were  not  rigorously  executed. 
Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  they  forbad 
any  of  the  natives,  under  pain  of  death,  to  be  initiated 
into  the  religion  of  the  Druids.  In  Greece,  too,  a  con- 
formity to  the  established  religion,  and  even  a  respect 
for  the  most  ridiculous  traditions  belonging  to  it  (such 
as  the  magistrates  themselves,  in  the  enlightened  ages 
of  Greece,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  believed)  were 
enforced  by  severe  civil  penalties.  Stilpo  was  ba- 
nished by  the  council  of  Areopagus  for  affirming  that 
the  Minerva  in  the  citadel  was  not  a  divinity,  but  die 
workmanship  of  Phidias  the  sculptor. 

*  This  representation  scarcely  agrees  with  the  generosity  which  the 
author  has  just  attributed  to  Mahometans.— Erf. 
f  Observations,  vol.  i.  p.  15. 
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It  is  observable  in  the  history  of  persecution,  that  it 
is  always  the  most  violent  between  sects  which  are 
the  most  nearly  related.  The  greater  is  their  agree- 
ment, the  more  striking  are  the  few  points  iu  which 
they  differ;  and  the  more  do  those  parties  which  ap- 
proach near,  and  yet  cannot  unite,  interfere  with  one 
another.  In  Persia,  all  religions  are  tolerated  except 
the  sect  of  Omar.  The  Jews  were  spared  in  queen 
Mary's  persecution  of  the  protestants,  and  are  to  this 
day  tolerated  in  Rome,  and  many  popish  countries. 

A  persecution  that  is  tolerably  moderate,  either  in 
time  or  degree,  is  certainly  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  any  religion ;  according  to  the  old  maxim,  that  "  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church  :"  but 
the  small  number  of  protestants  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, since  the  erection  of  the  inquisition,  proves  beyond 
all  doubt  that  long  and  great  hardships  arc  capable 
of  exterminating  a  religion.  However,  in  general,  as 
Voltaire  says,  politicians  would  find  that  the  surest 
method  of  exterminating  religion  is  by  rewards,  and 
not  by  punishments,— to  make  men  forget  it,  and  not 
to  think  of  it. 

In  all  governments,  I  believe,  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  general  regard  to  religion,  to  enforce  the 
obligation  of  truth;  men  being  required  to  make  a  so- 
lemn appeal  to  God,  or  other  invisible  powers,  with  an 
implied  imprecation  upou  themselves  if  they  falsified. 
This  practice  may  have  suited  pretty  well  with  a  bar- 
barous and  superstitious  age,  but  it  is  now  found  to  be 
attended  with  many  inconveniences.  Oaths  are  so 
multiplied  in  some  countries,  and  required  in  cases  in 
which  the  temptation  to  violate  them  is  so  great,  that 
the  reverence  due  to  them  is  much  declined,  and  with 
that  a  respect  for  religion  and  morality  in  general, 
which  makes  the  oath  itself  of  little  effect ;  so  that  the 
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interests,  both  of  religion  and  of  government,  are  in- 
jured by  this  connexion. 

Much  better  were  it  for  civil  governments  to  content 
themselves  with  enforcing  the  obligation  of  truth  by 
such  penalties  as  are  used  on  other  occasions,  and  to 
punish  all  false  affirmations  before  a  magistrate  as 
they  now  do  perjury.  But  in  many  cases  there  can 
be  no  occasion  to  compel  any  person  to  make  a  decla- 
ration respecting  himself,  or  his  conduct ;  as  it  might 
be  sufficient  to  punish  him  when  it  could  be  proved 
that  he  was  guilty  of  any  violation  of  the  laws*. 
Oaths  of  allegiance  are  unnecessary  when  the  punish- 
ment of  treason  is  severe,  and  the  courts  of  justice  are 
open  to  accusations. 

In  this  country  we  lose  the  benefit  of  the  solemn  af- 
firmation of  the  quakers  in  criminal  cases,  when  no 
man  would  doubt  the  value  of  it 

The  oaths  taken  by  kings  at  their  inauguration  are 
as  inconvenient,  and  therefore  as  improper,  as  those 
that  are  administered  to  the  subjects;  and,  like  other 
persons,  sovereigns  have  had  recourse  to  very  lame 
expedients  in  order  to  evade  them.  The  kings  of 
France,  at  their  coronation,  swear  to  exterminate  here- 
tics f-     But  though  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.  took  this 

*  See  these  opinions  ably  maintained  in  "An  Essay  on  Truths  oflm- 
portance  to  Mankind,  wherein  the  Doctrine  of  Oaths,  as  relative  to  reli- 
gious and  civil  Government,  is  impartially  considered.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  M.  Herport,  a  divine  of  Berne."  1T68. — Erf. 

f  "  M.  Turgor,"  says  Condorcet,  "  proposoit  de  changer  la  formule  da 
serment  du  sacre.  II  trouvoit  que  dans  celle  qui  est  en  usage,  le  roi 
promettoit  trop  a  son  clerge,  et  trop  peu  a  sa  nation ;  qu'H  y  jtmit 
d'exterminer  les  heretiques ;  serment  qu'il  ne  pourroit  tenir  sans  com- 
mettre  le  crime  de  violer  les  droits  de  la  conscience,  les  loix  de  la  raison 
et  celles  de  rhumanite;  serment  que  Louis  XIII.  et  Louts  XIV.  avoient 
ete  obliges  d'eluder,  en  publiant  dans  une  Declaration,  qu'ils  n'enteo- 
doient  point  y  comprendre  les  protestanis,  e'est-a-dire,  les  seuls  heretiques 
qui  fussent  dans  leurs  etats."  Vie  de  M.  Turgot,  p.  1 28.  See  Decisions  Royoln 
sur  lesprincipales  Vifficultii  de  V Edict  de  Nantes.  1649.  Paris,  p.  S04. — 2& 
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oath,  they  declared  that  it  did  not  include  the  pro- 
testants,  though  they  were  the  only  heretics  in  the 
kingdom  *. 

In  considering  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
religion  in  a  state,  the  suitableness  of  the  mode  of  re- 
ligion to  the  form  of  government  should  be  attended 
to.  A  religion  which  has  no  visible  head  agrees  best 
with  that  spirit  of  liberty  and  independence  which 
prevails  in  the  north  of  Europe  ;  though  the  maxim 
of  king  James,  No  Bishop  no  King,  is  by  no  means 
universally  true.  Superstition  is  rather  favourable  to 
monarchical  power.  But  enthusiasm  is  observed  to 
be  an  enemy  to  all  power,  in  the  hands  either  of  civil 
magistrates  or  ecclesiastical  persons.  The  indepen- 
dents joined  the  deists  in  favour  of  a  republic  during 
the  civil  wars  in  England  ;  and  the  quakers,  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  all  the  sects  that  ever  arose  among 
Christians,  have  no  priests  at  all,  and  are  likewise 
thought  to  favour  an  equal  republic. 

The  enormous  rise  of  the  papal  power  is  an  ama- 
zing example  of  the  encroachments  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical upon  the  civil  authority,  and  furnishes  a  warning 
to  all  civil  magistrates  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
so  insidious  and  dangerous  a  rival.  The  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  declension  of  this  power  make  a  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  object  of  attention  for  many 
centuries.  And  this  is  so  far  from  being  foreign  to 
civil  history,  that  it  is  the  principal  and  almost  the 
only  subject  of  it.  A  little  before  the  Reformation,  the 
clergy  had  engrossed  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
lands  of  all  Christian  countries;  and  the  popes,  chiefly 
by  means  of  the  various  fraternities  of  monks  in  every 
kingdom,  who  were  immediately  dependent  upon  them- 


*  l,i/v  "i  ill.  Target)  p.  i 
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selves,  had  often  equal  power,  even,  in  temporal  things, 
with  the  lawful  sovereign,  and  sometimes  superior. 


LECTURE   LVH. 

The  care  which  civil  governors  have  thought  them- 
selves  bound  to  take  of  the  interest  of  religion,  though 
it  has  been  productive  of  some  good,  has  been  tike 
source  of  much  and  lasting  evil  in  states.  Naturally 
there  can  be  no  more  connexion  between  civil  govern- 
ment and  religion,  than  between  the  former  and  any 
thing  else  that  depends  upon  opinion,  less  than  the 
business  of  philosophy,  or  medicine.  Because  these 
respect  the  present  life,  with  which  civil  governors 
have  to  do;  whereas  religion  respects  the  life  to  come, 
with  which  they  have  nothing  do  to*. 

Civil  governors  in  general  are  so  educated,  that  it 
cannot  be  supposed  they  can  be  able  to  decide  con- 
cerning religious  truth,  or  be  the  best  judges  who  are 
qualified  to  decide  concerning  itf.  But  the  principal 
sufferer  by  this  alliance  between  the  church  and  the 
state  is  religion  itself;  that  is,  the  members  of  society, 
as  professors  of  religion,  and  deriving  advantages 

*  See  Locke's  Letter  concerning  Toleration,  where,  ad  init.9  he  concludes 
from  satisfactory  premises,  "  that  all  the  power  of  civil  government  relates 
only  to  men's  civil  interests ;  is  confined  to  the  care  of  the  things  of  this 
world ;  and  hath  nothing  to  do  with  the  world  to  come.** — Ed. 

f  It  may  be  said  that  though  the  king  and  the  members  of  parliament 
be  not  themselves  theologians,  they  can  call  in  the  assistance  of  those 
who  are.  But  by  what  lights  must  they  judge  who  are  the  most  proper 
to  advise  them  ?  "  The  science  of  another,"  says  the  ingenious  author  of 
the  Life  of  M.  Turgot,  "  may  assist  our  knowledge;  but  can  never  supply 
the  want  of  it.  For  it  is  impossible  to  judge  rightly  through  another,  of 
that  of  which  we  cannot  judge  by  ourselves/'  If  any  religion  be  already 
established,  the  governors  of  a  country  will  of  course  advise  with  the 
friends  of  it,  and  others  who  are  interested  in  its  support.  But  they  will 
never  in  this  way  be  led  to  reform  any  great  abuses. 
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from  it.  For  when  it  is  thus  guarded  by  the  state,  if 
it  be  faulty,  orwant  reformation,  it  must  long  continue 
so.  The  professors  of  it.  being  interested  in  its  sup- 
port, will  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  prevent  any 
alteration,  though  it  should  be  ever  so  much  wanted. 

Accordingly,  it  was  never  known  that  any  reforma- 
tion of  Christian  establishments  arose  from  the  body 
of  the  clergy  ;  but  their  whole  weight  was  always  op- 
posed to  it.  Single  persons,  having  conceived  ideas 
of  reformation,  have  recommended  their  opinions  to 
others,  and  thus  by  degrees  the  great  body  of  the  com- 
mon people  have  been  gained  over;  and  at  length  the 
civil  governors  have  found  the  call  for  reformation  so 
loud,  that  they  have  thought  it  prudent  to  comply  with 
it.  The  clergy  have  then  turned  with  the  court,  and 
have  become  (as  from  their  interest  it  might  be  ex- 
pected they  would)as  zealous  for  the  new  state  of  things 
as  they  had  been  for  the  old. 

These  facts  are  too  evident  to  be  denied;  and  yet 
the  interest  of  the  clergy,  arising  from  their  emolu- 
ments, and  that  of  the  magistrate,  arising  from  his  wish 
to  keep  things  quiet,  and  also  the  interest  that  many 
of  the  laity  have  in  the  support  of  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments, which  is  various  and  complicated,  still 
blind  the  minds  of  many,  and  contribute  to  keep 
tilings  as  they  are,  in  the  most  enlightened  countries 
in  Europe. 

It  is  alleged  in  favour  of  these  establishments,  that 
religion  has  an  influence  on  the  conduct  of  men  in 
this  life.  No  doubt  it  has,  as  it  connects  the  hopes  of 
a  future  life  with  good  behaviour  in  this.  But  this  is 
done  in  all  sects  of  Christians,  and  as  much  in  those 
which  are  reprobated  by  the  state,  as  those  which  are 
encouraged  by  it.  Besides,  if  this  was  the  true  cause 
r>[  attachment  to  Christian  establishments,  the  friends 
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of  them  would  be  much  more  jealous  of  unbelievers 
than  they  are  of  sectaries,  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  case. 

It  is  also  said,  that  the  subject  of  religion  is  so  in- 
teresting to  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  if  govern- 
ment did  not  interfere,  the  contention  about  it  would 
be  so  violent*  that  the  public  peace  could  not  be  pre- 
served. But  these  contentions  are  much  increased 
by  the  favour  shown  to  one  mode  of  religion,  and  the 
opprobrium  which  is  consequently  thrown  on  the  rest; 
and  where  temporal  interest  is  not  concerned,  mere 
opinions  will  not  occasion  any  differences  at  which  go- 
vernment need  to  be  alarmed.  Christianity  subsisted 
without  any  favour  from  the  governing  powers  for 
about  300  years;  and  there  is  no  place  where 
there  are  more  forms  of  religion  openly  professed, 
and  without  the  establishment  of  any  of  them,  than 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  states  of  North  America  at 
this  day ;  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  this  circumstance 
being  attended  with  any  danger. 

By  undertaking  the  care  of  religion,  the  state  has 
taken  upon  itself  a  great,  a  dangerous,  and  an  unne- 
cessary burthen,  and  from  its  jealousy  of  sectaries, 
often  deprives  itself  of  the  services  of  its  best  and 
ablest  subjects ;  and  at  some  times  it  has  been  induced 
to  persecute  and  destroy  them,  because,  if  they  were 
left  alive,  it  was  apprehended  their  principles  might 
spread,  to  the  endangering  of  the  establishment. 

The  good  sense  of  modern  times,  though  it  has  not 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  produce  a  general  conviction  of 
the  inexpediency  of  church  establishments,  has  shown 
the  folly  of  persecution,  and  has  produced  a  toleration 
of  religion,  more  or  less  complete.  It  is  more  imper- 
fect in  this  country  than  in  most  others,  even  the  ca- 
tholic ones,  because  in  them  protestants  may  be  ad- 
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mitted  to  sucli  offices  of  trust  and  power  as  they  are 
excluded  from  in  this.  One  would  think  that  Chris- 
tian governments  might  content  themselves  with  esta- 
blishing the  Christian  religion  in  general,  without  con- 
fining themselves  to  any  particular  mode  of  it.  But 
so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  by  the  present 
laws  of  this  country,  a  man  who  denies  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  (which  has  no  more  imaginable  connexion 
with  the  good  of  the  state  than  the  doctrine  of  Trau- 
substantiation)  is  deemed  a  blasphemer,  and  sentenced 
to  suffer  confiscation  of  goods  and  imprisonment*. 

In  this  country  the  care  which  the  government  takes 
of  religion  extends  itself  to  the  business  of  education, 
confining  the  universities,  which  are  supported  by  the 
national  funds,  to  the  education  of  the  members  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  rigorously  excluding  all  sec- 
taries, either  by  requiring  subscription  to  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  at  the  time  of  matriculation,  or  obliging 
the  students  to  attend  the  service  of  the  established 
church,  and  to  declare  that  they  are  bonajide  members 
of  it. 

In  all  other  countries,  the  established  religion  is  that 
of  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  the  writers  in  de- 
fence of  it  vindicate  it  on  this  principle,  viz.  that  it  is 
the  religion  of  the  majority,  whatever  that  be.  But  in 
Ireland  we  have  a  most  remarkable  exception  to  this 
rule.  There  the  established  religion  is  not  that  of  the 
majority,  but  of  a  small  minority  of  the  people,  perhaps 
not  more  than  that  of  one  in  ten  of  the  inhabitants  f- 
That  so  flagrant  an  abuse  of  power  should  exist,  aud 

•  See  the  Act  passed  in  169?  l>y  William  III.,  a  profited  friend  to  tole- 
ration. This  unrighteous  statute  was  repealed  in  1813,  as  it  respected  a 
denial  of  the  Trinity,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  W.  Smith,  M.P.  for  Nor- 
wich.— Ed. 

t  From  Inter  estimates,  the  proportion  i=  much  IBUtUtr. — Ed. 
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under  a  government  pretending  to  justice  and  even  to 
liberality,  is  barely  credible.  Yet  ever  since  the  Re- 
formation, the  members  of  the  church  of  England  have 
kept  possession  of  the  tithes  of  the  whole  island,  when 
they  have  long  despaired  of  bringing  the  people  over 
to  that  religion  for  which  they  pay  so  dear. 

The  most  equitable  establishment  of  Christianity 
(which  is  far  from  wanting  any  such  support)  would 
be  to  oblige  every  person  to  pay  a  certain  proportion 
of  his  income  to  the  maintenance  of  it,  but  leave  it  to 
himself  to  determine  the  mode,  and  to  let  his  contri- 
bution be  given  to  that  minister  whom  he  approves. 
This  has  long  been  the  custom  in  some  parts  of  North 
America*,  and  no  inconvenience  whatever  has  arisen 
from  it. 

But  the  chief  inconvenience  which  is  to  be  expected 
from  these  civil  establishments  of  Christianity,  will  be 
found  when  the  reformation  of  abuses  in  them  can  be 
deferred  no  longer.  What  convulsions  in  states  were 
produced  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  from  the  obs- 
tinacy of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  their  refusing  to  alter 
any  thing,  though  the  abuses  were  ever  so  manifest ! 
In  these  cases  so  many  interests  are  involved,  that 
though  all  may  wish  for  some  change,  they  may  not 
be  able  to  agree  where  to  begin.  Happy  would  a 
sensible  minister  of  state  think  himself,  if  he  could 
get  rid  of  such  an  incumbrance ;  but  he  may  not  know 
how  to  do  it.  And  thus  the  evil  which  in  the  progress 
of  knowledge  will  every  day  become  more  manifest, 
and  which  must  in  the  end  be  redressed,  is  continued 
from  year  to  year,  till  that  which  might  have  been  done 
by  degrees,  and  without  violence,  must  be  done  at 
once,  and  with  violence.  For  the  consequences  of  this 

•  In  New  England.    See  Dr.  Price's  Discourse,  April  25, 1787.  pp. 
19,  «0.— Ed. 
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the  rigid  abettors  of  such  establishments  are  answer- 
able. 

The  mode  by  which  Christianity  is  supported  in  this 
and  some  other  countries,  viz.  by  tithes,  or  a  tenth  part 
of  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  is  peculiarly  burthensome 
to  the  country,  and  in  other  respects  highly  inexpedient. 
Considering  that  the  clergy  do  not  contribute  to  the 
expence  of  raising  the  produce,  the  tenth  is  in  some 
cases  half  the  value  of  an  estate.  The  fanner,  or  the 
proprietor  of  the  land,  knowing  that  he  must  pay  so 
great  a  proportion  of  Ins  produce,  is  discouraged  from 
expensive  culture,  naturally  grudgiug  the  benefit  which 
another  must  derive  from  it, 

Upon  the  rents  of  rich  lands,  the  tithes,  Dr.  Smith 
says*,  may  sometimes  be  a  tax  of  no  more  than  one- 
fifth  part,  or  four  shillings  in  the  pound;  whereas 
upon  that  of  poorer  lands  it  may  sometimes  be  a  tax 
of  one-half,  or  often  shillings  in  the  pound. 

We  are  told  in  the  Life  of  M.  Turgot,  that  in  France 
the  clergy  enjoy  near  one-fifth  part  of  the  property 
of  the  kingdom. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  1755  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  including  their  glebe,  or  church 
lands,  and  the  rents  of  their  dwelling-houses,  amount- 
ed only  to  68,514  pounds  ;  so  that,  Dr.  Smith  says, 
the  whole  expence  of  the  church,  including  occasional 
buildings  and  repairs,  cannot  well  be  supposed  to  ex- 
ceed 80,000  or  85,000  pounds  a  year  ;  and  lie  says  the 
most  opulent  church  in  Christendom  docs  not  better 
maintain  the  uniformity  of  faith,  the  fervour  of  devo- 
tion, the  spirit  of  order,  regularity,  and  austere  morals, 
in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  than  this  very  poorly 
endowed  church.     He  likewise  says,  that  the  greater 

•  Wtulih  of  Nutiuiu,  vol.  tij.  p.  275. 
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part  of  the  protestant  churches  in  Switzerland,  which 
in  general  are  not  better  endowed  than  the  church  of 
Scotland,  produce  these  effects  in  a  still  higher  degree*. 
I  will  venture,  however,  to  add,  that  all  these  effects, 
as  far  as  they  are  desirable,  are  produced  in  a  yet 
higher  degree  in  the  congregations  of  dissenters  in 
this  country,  who  have  no  establishment  at  all,  besides 
being  attended  with  other  advantages  which  are  ne- 
cessarily excluded  by  establishments.  I  mean  par- 
ticularly the  gradual  and  easy  progress  of  truth,  and 
the  spread  of  rational  religion. 

To  the  whole  state,  tithes  might  be  a  kind  of  tax  not 
extremely  inconvenient,  as,  together  with  having  an 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  country,  it  would  be 
able  to  give  effectual  attention  to  the  business,  and 
promote  it ;  whereas  clergymen,  though  interested  in 
the  payment  of  the  tithes,  can  seldom  do  any  thing  to- 
wards  promoting  the  raising  of  the  produce  that  must 
supply  them. 

Also,  differences  between  the  clergy  and  the  people 
are  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  this  mode  of  sup- 
porting religion,  and  this  must  greatly  lessen  the  in- 
fluence of  their  instructions.  In  Holland  the  ministers 
are  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  state.  This  the  English 
clergy  object  to,  as  liable  to  become  of  less  value  by 
the  sinking  of  the  value  of  money.  But  if  this  should 
be  found  insufficient,  their  salaries  may  from  time  to 
time  be  augmented ;  and  what  greater  security  for 
their  maintenance  ought  the  clergy  to  require,  than 
that  of  those  taxes,  from  which  all  other  officers,  civil 
and  military,  receive  their  wages  ? 

As  the  clergy  are  a  body  that  never  dies,  their  ac- 
cumulation  of  wealth  ought  to  be  checked  by  statutes 

•  Wealth  of  Nations,  voh  iii.  p.  330. 
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of  mortmain.  In  Castile  the  clergy  have  seized  every 
thing;  but  in  Arragon,  where  there  is  something  like 
an  act  of  mortmain,  they  have  acquired  little;  and  in 
France  less  still. 

Rich  establishments  of  religion  are  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  Christianity.  There  are  more  bonzes  of  Tao- 
see,  and  of  Lama,  in  Peking,  than  there  are  ecclesiastics 
and  monks  in  Paris.  There  are  more  than  6000  bon- 
zeries  in  the  city  and  district  of  Peking  alone,  and 
many  of  these  buildings  in  China  are  richer  and  more 
magnificent  than  the  most  celebrated  abbeys  in  Eu- 
rope*. There  could  not  be  less  than  a  million  of 
priests  in  the  empire  of  Mexicof- 

Philosophy,  and  the  various  modes  and  tenets  of  it, 
are  not  to  be  wholly  overlooked,  while  we  are  attend- 
ing to  those  things  which  have  an  influence  upon  the 
happiness  of  society.  The  power  of  philosophy, 
though  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  religion,  has  yet, 
in  many  instances,  appeared  to  be  very  considerable. 
The  Indian  philosophers  choosing  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  fire  as  the  universal  purifier,  instead  of  dying 
a  natural  death  ;  and  Calanus,  agreeable  to  their  cus- 
toms, burning  himself  with  great  composure  in  the 
presence  of  Alexander  the  Great;  may  perhaps  be 
ascribed  to  religious  considerations,  and  certain  expec- 
tations after  death.  The  same  may  perhaps  also  be  said 
of  the  effects  of  the  doctrine  of  Metempsychosis,  which 
is  given  by  Montesquieu  as  the  reason  why  there  are 
few  murders  in  India,  and  also  for  the  remarkable 
care  which  is  observable  in  the  same  people  for  the  ox, 
a  creature  very  necessary  in  that  country,  and  which 
multiplies  very  slowly  there. 

But  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  a  taste 

*  Mimoirct  nir  ks  Chinois,  vol.  \v.  |>.  317. 
t  Clavigero,  toI.  i.  p.  S70. 
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for  philosophy,  and  science  of  any  kind,  tends  to  soften 
and  humanize  the  temper,  by  providing  the  mind  with 
other  and  more  agreeable  objects  of  pursuit  than  the 
gratification  of  the  grosser  appetites.     It  is  this  which 
in  all  ages  has  distinguished  civilized  nations  from 
those  which  are  uncivilized,  and  must  certainly  be  al- 
lowed to  put  in  a  just  claim,  along  with  the  Christian 
religion,  for  a  share  in  producing  the  superior  huma- 
nity of  modern  times.    In  China  it  had  for  many  ages 
produced  nearly  the  same  effect,  without  any  foreign 
aid.    All  the  ancients,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus, 
Plutarch,  and  Polybius,  represent  music  as  absolutely 
necessary  in  a  state.  The  states  of  Greece,  disdaining 
mechanic  arts,  and  employed  in  wrestling  and  martial 
exercises,  would  have  been  absolutely  fierce  and  brutal 
without  something  of  that  nature  to  soften  the  mind. 
The  fine  arts  serve  as  a  medium  between  scientific*] 
speculation  and  bodily  exercises  and  gratifications. 

Philosophy  entered  not  a  little  into  the  secret  springs 
and  causes  of  action  in  some  very  critical  periods  of 
the  Grecian,  and  particularly  of  the  Roman  history,  by 
influencing  the  temper  and  conduct  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  those  times.  It  is  probable  that  if 
Brutus  had  not  been  a  Stoic,  he  would  not  have  en- 
tered so  unfeelingly  into  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar, 
his  benefactor.  The  Stoic  philosophy  made  men  de- 
spise life,  and  disposed  them  to  kill  themselves.  The 
disgrace  of  being  triumphed  over  made  Cato  and  Bru- 
tus easily  prefer  death  to  it,  as  more  consistent  with 
their  dignity  and  honour. 

"  By  this  philosophy,"  says  Montesquieu,  "  are  made 
excellent  citizens,  great  men,  and  great  emperors. 
Where,"  says  he,  "  shall  we  find  such  men  as  the  An- 
tonines  ?"  In  their  time  the  Stoic  philosophy  prevailed 
much  at  Rome.     On  the  contrary,  the  Epicurean  phi- 
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losophy  contributed  much  to  corrupt  the  morals,  and 
break  the  manly  spirit  of  the  Romans.  Pabriciua 
hearing  Cyneas  discoursing  about  this  philosophy  at 
the  table  of  king  Pyrrhus,  cried  out,  May  our  enemies 
have  those  notions. 


LECTURE    LVIII. 

We  have  now  been  taking  a  view  of  the  principal  cir- 
cumstances which  contribute  to  the  flourishing  and 
happy  state  of  society;  I  come  in  the  next  place  to  direct 
your  attention  to  those  objects  which  tend  to  make  a 
nation  populous. 

The  most  important  observation  upon  this  subject  is, 
that  the  state  the  most  favourable  to  populousness  is 
that  in  which  there  is  a  concurrence  of  those  circum- 
stances which  render  a  nation  happy.  All  living  crea- 
tures abound  most  in  those  places  in  which  they  can 
find  the  most  plentiful  and  easy  subsistence.  And, 
for  the  same  reason,  where  men  are  governed  by  good 
and  equal  laws,  in  which  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
the  arts,  are  favoured,  and  by  the  exercise  of  which 
they  can  get  an  easy  subsistence,  they  are  encouraged 
to  enter  into  those  connexions  which  are  favourable  to 
the  propagation  of  their  species.  This  is  the  reason 
why  infant  colonies  generally  increase  so  much  faster 
than  their  mother  country. 

Besides,  foreigners,  and  particularly  ingenious  fo- 
reigners, will  flock  to  those  countries  which  are  well 
governed,  and  where  they  can  easily  maintain  them- 
selves and  their  families.  And  this  inlet  to  a  multitude 
of  inhabitants  ought  by  no  means  to  be  slighted  by  a 
wise  magistracy,  but  ought  to  be  encouraged,  by 
making  naturalization  as  easy  as  possible ;  though  it 
2  i 
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be  acknowledged  to  be  more  desirable  to  see  a  people 
increase  from  themselves,  by  the  sole  influence  of  a 
good  internal  constitution,  without  the  aid  of  foreign 
resources.  The  attachment  of  natives  to  a  country 
may  be  more  depended  upon  than  that  of  foreigners, 
who  may  be  as  easily  induced  to  leave  us  as  they  were 
to  come  among  us. 

If  a  people  live  upon  the  produce  of  their  own  soil 
(and  it  is  not  perhaps  desirable  for  a  country  to  be 
more  populous  than  that  would  admit  of),  they  will 
be  able  to  subsist  in  greater  numbers  if  they  consume 
the  produce  themselves,  than  if  they  live  upon  cattle, 
which  consume  the  produce  first ;  that  is,  more  will 
subsist  by  mere  agriculture  than  by  grazing :  and  more 
will  subsist  by  grazing  (that  is,  by  promoting  the  growth 
of  vegetables,  in  order  to  feed  tame  cattle)  than  could 
subsist  upon  wild  cattle  roaming  at  large,  in  a  country 
upon  which  no  cultivation  is  bestowed.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  those  parts  of  North  America  in  which  the  inha- 
bitants live  chiefly  by  hunting  are  very  thinly  peopled. 

These  circumstances  may  be  so  much  depended 
upon,  that  if  we  only  know  the  manner  of  life  of  any 
ancient  or  modern  people,  we  cannot  be  very  far  im- 
posed upon  by  accounts  of  their  populousness.  Thus 
we  can  never  think  that  the  northern  parts  of  Germany 
were  near  so  populous  in  ancient  times  as  they  are  at 
present,  though  they  no  longer  send  forth  those  swarms 
of  people  upon  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  which 
made  them  be  called  the  northern  hive,  when  we  have 
the  testimony  of  all  antiquity  that  the  country  was 
almost  one  continued  wood,  and  that  the  people  lived 
chiefly  by  feeding  cattle ;  or  if  they  did  live  in  part 
upon  vegetables,  it  is  allowed  that  the  knowledge  of 
agriculture  was  very  low,  and  therefore  they  could 
raise  but  little  from  the  ground  in  comparison  of  what 
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the  inhabitants  do  now.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  believe 
there  ever  should  have  been  four  millions  of  people  in 
Cuba,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  the  Spaniards  are  said 
to  have  massacred,  when  the  face  of  the  country  never 
had  the  appearance  of  being  sufficiently  cultivated  for 
that  purpose. 

In  a  country  fully  peopled,  as  few  horses,  or  other 
beasts  of  burthen,  will  be  used  as  possible  ;  because,  if 
the  labour  can  be  done  by  men,  there  will  be  so  many 
that  it  will  be  worth  their  while  to  do  it  rather  than 
want  subsistence.  By  this  means  the  population  of  any 
country  may  be  prodigiously  increased,  as  more  land 
is  wanted  to  maintain  a  horse  than  a  man.  In  China, 
men  may  be  said  to  have  almost  eaten  out  the  horses, 
so  that  it  is  customary  to  be  carried  along  the  high 
roads  to  the  greatest  distances  by  men.  The  ingenuity 
of  men  also  enables  them  to  do  more  labour  by  ma- 
chines, and  less  by  horses,  continually. 

Of  vegetables,  the  cultivation  of  rice  seems  to  be 
the  most  favourable  to  population.  It  employs  a  great 
number  of  men,  and  hardly  any  part  of  the  work  can 
be  done  by  horses.  It  is  said,  however,  that  more  still 
may  subsist  on  potatoes.  Hume  says,  that  a  country 
whose  soil  and  climate  are  fitted  for  vines  will  be  more 
populous  than  one  which  produces  only  corn ;  but 
then  it  ought  to  be  considered  that  the  people  cannot 
live  upon  their  vines.  This  case,  therefore,  ought  to 
be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  that  in  which  manu- 
factures, trade,  and  commerce  tend  to  make  a  country 
populous.  They  draw  a  great  number  of  people  to- 
gether, to  live  in  one  place  ;  but  their  subsistence  must 
be  brought  from  other  places,  and  consequently  be  some- 
what precarious,  as  being  dependent  upon  thoseplaces. 
While  both  those  places  are  under  the  same  govern- 
ment, the  inconvenience  is  nothine, — as  that  Middlesex 
2  12 
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should  be  more  populous  than  any  other  county  in 
England,  and  not  able  to  maintain  its  inhabitants; 
but  when  they  are  under  different  governments,  it  is 
possible  the  inconvenience  may  some  time  or  other  be 
felt  Where  the  sea  supplies  people  with  food,  they 
may  subsist  in  the  greatest  numbers  in  any  given 
space. 

A  nearly  equal  division  of  lands,  and  those  divisions 
small,  greatly  favours  population.  In  this  case,  a  fa- 
mily will  raise  only  necessaries,  being  obliged  to  make 
the  most  of  their  little  spot  of  ground  for  their  imme- 
diate subsistence.  This  circumstance  contributed 
greatly  to  the  extreme  populousness  of  several  of  the 
Grecian  republics,  and  of  Rome  in  the  earliest  times. 
Where  large  portions  of  land  are  in  the  possession  of 
a  few,  no  more  hands  will  be  kept  upon  them  than  are 
sufficient  to  reap  the  produce.  Moreover,  that  pro- 
duce will  consist  very  much  of  superfluities,  which 
contribute  little  to  real  nourishment ;  or,  which  ii 
much  worse,  will  be  exchanged  for  superfluities  raised 
in  other  countries. 

This  is  the  only  case  in  which  machines,— -as  mills, 
ploughs,  and  all  contrivances  to  facilitate  the  practice 
of  husbandry,  so  as  to  get  the  same  labour  performed 
by  fewer  hands,— are  hurtful  to  population.  For  by 
these  helps  a  person  of  a  large  estate  will  be  able  to 
reap  the  full  produce  of  his  lands,  with  the  expence  of 
few  men  upon  them. 

But  these  machines,  and  this  more  perfect  method 
of  husbandry,  is  no  evil  to  be  complained  of,  if  the 
produce  of  the  lands,  thus  easily  reaped,  be  disposed 
of  to  purchase  superfluities  raised  at  home  ;  especially 
if  those  superfluities  consist  not  of  eatables  :  for  then 
the  lands  yield  their  full  produce  in  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  all  who  subsist  upon  them  live  within  the 
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country.  The  only  difference  is,  that  whereas,  in  the 
former  case,  they  were  all  husbandmen,  and  could  not 
be  fully  employed  (much  fewer  men  than  the  produce 
is  able  to  maintain  being  sufficient  to  reap  it),  they  are 
now  only  in  part  husbandmen,  and  the  rest  artisans. 

Besides,  the  fewer  husbandmen  are  necessary,  the 
more  men  may  be  spared  for  the  arts  and  manufactures; 
and  consequently  the  more  may  be  spared,  and  with 
less  inconvenience,  for  the  defence  of  the  state,  in  case 
of  a  necessary  war.  Not  to  say  that  the  prospect  of 
purchasing  manufactures  will  be  a  motive  with  the 
husbandmen  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  to  raise 
the  greatest  crops,  the  sale  of  which  will  further  pro- 
mote the  manufactures,  and  increase  the  number  of 
manufacturers.  In  France,  England,  and  most  parts 
of  Europe,  half  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  cities,  or  pretty 
large  towns ;  and  perhaps  above  one-third  of  those  who 
live  in  the  country  are  artisans. 

If  these  artisans,  or  manufacturers,  can  make  more 
goods  than  the  home  consumption  requires, — that  is, 
more  than  the  produce  of  their  own  country  can  pur- 
chase,— and  they  find  a  vent  for  these  goods  abroad, 
they  will  have  wherewith  to  purchase  the  produce  of 
other  countries ;  and  consequently  their  own  country 
will  be  able  to  contain  more  inhabitants  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  But  then,  for  the  reason  given 
above,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  desirable  for  a  country 
to  grow  so  populous ;  though  it  is  probable  that  no 
country  in  the  world  was  ever  in  danger  of  being  too 
populous  on  that  account,  except  Holland ;  and  China 
is  perhaps  more  populous  on  other  accounts. 

Considering  that  the  greater  proportionable  popu- 
lousness  of  most  modern  states  is  owing  to  manufactures 

1  trade,  it  is  evident  that  countries  may  be  expected 
;  populous  in  proportion  to  the  industry  of  the  in- 
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habitants,  and  therefore  that  without  an  increase  of  in- 
dustry it  will  be  impossible  to  make  a  nation  populous. 
Indeed,  this  maxim  is  equally  true  in  a  country  where 
there  are  no  manufactures,  where  the  people  live  by 
agriculture  only. 

All  ancient  authors  tell  us  that  there  was  a  perpetual 
and  prodigious  conflux  of  slaves,  and  indeed  of  people 
of  all  ranks,  to  Italy,  from  the  remoter  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  particularly  from  Syria,  Cilicia,  Cap- 
padocia,  the  lesser  Asia,  Thrace,  and  Egypt,  and  yet 
the  number  of  people  did  not  increase  in  Italy,  bat 
was  continually  diminishing ;  and  writers  account  for 
it  by  their  continual  complaints  of  the  decay  of  indus- 
try and  agriculture.  It  is  remarked  by  Don  Geronimo 
de  Ustariz,  that  the  provinces  of  Spain  which,  send 
most  people  to  the  Indies  are  the  most  populous,  on 
account  of  their  industry  and  riches. 

When  great  quantities  of  land  are  in  few  hands, 
grazing,  and  inclosing  the  grounds  for  that  purpose, 
is  peculiarly  prejudicial  to  a  country  in  which  there 
are  no  manufactures.  For  then  a  very  few  persons 
are  sufficient  to  tend  all  the  cattle  that  can  live  upon  it; 
and  consequently,  if  the  produce  of  the  land  in  cattle 
be  not  expended  in  purchasing  manufactures  raised  at 
home,  the  country  would  be  in  a  manner  depopulated. 
To  prevent  the  depopulation  of  England  from  this 
cause,  frequent  statutes  were  obliged  to  be  made  to 
prevent  the  inclosing  of  lands,  in  the  former  periods 
of  the  English  history. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  large  and 
small  farms,  with  respect  to  their  being  more  or  less 
favourable  to  population.  In  this  country  great  num- 
bers have  been  advocates  for  dividing  farms,  whereas 
the  (Economists  in  FrAnce  contend  for  uniting  diem. 
The  question  should  jje  decided  by  considering  which 
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method  is  best  adapted  to  raise  the  greatest  quantity 
of  food  for  men.  Because,  if  that  food  be  not  exported, 
it  must  be  consumed  in  the  country,  which  implies,  if 
it  does  not  directly  produce,  a  great  number  of  persons 
to  consume  it,  whether  they  be  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, or  not. 

If  the  farms  be  so  small,  as  that  the  occupiers  can 
only  get  a  scanty  subsistence  from  them,  both  them- 
selves and  their  farms  will  be  impoverished;  they  will 
not  be  able  to  cultivate  them  to  advantage,  and  of 
course  they  will  yield  less.  Whereas  the  farmer  who 
is  at  his  ease,  and  has  always  something  to  spare, 
will  lay  it  out  in  the  higher  cultivation  of  his  farm, 
and  thereby  enable  it  to  yield  more  every  year.  If, 
however,  the  consequence  of  enlarging  farms  be  not 
raising  food  for  men,  but  for  cattle,  more  than  are  ne- 
cessary to  cultivate  the  ground  to  the  most  advantage; 
or  if,  not  wanting  subsistence  himself,  the  proprietor 
leaves  it  waste,  or  uses  it  only  for  his  amusement,  in 
the  form  of  a  park  or  a  forest,  it  had  better  be  divided, 
because  then  a  greater  number  of  men  will  be  subsisted 
by  it. 

When  corn,  or  provisions  of  any  kind,  which  are 
raised  within  a  country,  are  exported,  it  is  evident  that 
there  are  not  mouths  at  home  to  consume  it,  that  the 
goods  which  are  purchased  by  that  corn  are  made  else- 
where, and  that  if  the  materials  and  conveniences  for 
those  manufactures  could  be  found  at  home,  the  ma- 
nufacturer might  live  there.  In  this  case  sufficient 
skill  and  industry  would  increase  the  population  of 
the  country. 

Many  persons  are  alarmed  for  the  population  of  a 
country  in  consequence  of  inclosing  its  common  lands, 
as  well  as  of  the  enlarging  of  farms  in  it.  But  if  by 
this,  or  any  other  means,  the  ground  h  made  more 
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productive,  and  the  produce  be  not  exported,  it  must 
be  consumed  at  home,  and  therefore  be  favourable  to 
population.  Common  rights  to  large  parcels  of  land 
are  very  injurious  to  culture,  and  consequently  to  po- 
pulation. The  proprietors  not  being  able  to  agree  in 
any  method  of  improving  their  common  estate,  prefer 
a  small  present  advantage  to  the  trouble  and  risk  of 
aiming  at  more.  The  population  of  England  suffers 
extremely  from  this  source,  great  tracts  of  the  best 
land  lying  uncultivated  in  rude  pastures,  which  it  is 
no  person's  interest  even  to  clear  from  brambles  and 
furze.  An  easy  method  of  dividing  this  kind  of  pro- 
perty, and  thereby  encouraging  the  cultivation  of 
waste  land,  would  greatly  increase  the  population  of 
the  country. 


LECTURE   LIX. 

Along  with  industry,  we  may  justly  reckon  frugality 
to  be  another  means  of  making  a  nation  populous. 
When  people  have  acquired  a  taste  for  expensive 
living,  they  will  not  choose  to  take  upon  them  the 
charge  of  a  family,  till  they  have  acquired  a  fortune 
sufficient  to  maintain  it  in  what  they  think  a  genteel 
manner.  While  this  is  the  case  only  with  a  few,  the 
evil  is  inconsiderable ;  but  the  same  taste  for  expensive 
living  will  naturally  spread  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
community,  and  produce  a  general  disinclination  to 
matrimony.  This  was  the  reason  why  there  were  so 
few  marriages  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
when  there  were  comparatively  but  few  persons  of 
fortune  married,  notwithstanding  married  persons  had 
great  privileges,  and  those  that  were  unmarried  were 
subject  to  many  civil  disadvantages ;    and  notwith- 
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standing  the  emperor  took  every  method  he  could 
think  of  to  promote  matrimony.  This  cause  of  depo- 
pulation begins  very  sensibly  to  afl'ect  this  country, 
though  the  lower  ranks  of  people,  who  by  their  situation 
in  life  have  not  been  led  to  conceive  a  taste  for  ex- 
pensive living,  still  multiply  very  fast.  It  is  observable 
that  opulent  families,  and  especially  those  of  the  no- 
bility, often  become  extinct. 

A  country  will  maintain  more  or  fewer  inhabitants 
according  to  their  mode  of  living  ;  one  man  being  able 
to  consume  the  produce  of  vastly  more  land  and  la- 
bour by  living  on  food  difficult  to  be  raised,  or  by 
eating  and  drinking  more  than  is  necessary.  Sir 
James  Stuart  says,  he  believes  that  "  no  annual  pro- 
duce of  grain  ever  was  so  great  in  England,  as  to 
supply  its  iuhabitants  fifteen  months,  in  that  abundance 
with  which  they  feed  themselves  in  years  of  plenty; 
and  that  there  never  was  a  year  of  such  scarcity,  as 
that  the  lands  of  England  did  not  produce  greatly 
more  than  six  months1  subsistence,  such  as  people  are 
used  to  take  in  years  of  scarcity."* 

The  inequality  of  the  ranks  and  fortunes  of  men 
tends  to  check  population,  and  in  some  countries  may 
for  ever  prevent  its  being  considerable,  provided  the 
upper  ranks  have  it  in  their  power  to  prevent  the 
combination  of  the  lower,  which  might  terminate  in 
reducing  the  inequality.  In  this  case,  the  demand 
for  animal  food,  and  other  things  which  require  a 
great  quantity  of  land  to  raise  it,  may  be  so  great,  as 
to  be  made  to  encroach  very  much  upon  that  which  is 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  In  such  a 
country,  therefore,  there  may  be  the  extreme  of  luxury 
and  the  extreme  of  indigence  at  the  same  time.    Some 

*  Political  ffitoici'iv, ml.i.  pp.  110,   111. 
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may  not  know  how  to  spend  their  money,  while  others 
may  not  know  how  to  get  any. 

It  was  the  inequality  of  ranks,  and  luxury  (the  con- 
sequence of  it),  that  in  a  great  measure  occasioned  the 
depopulation  of  Italy  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. It  was  the  number  of  country-seats  with  which 
these  masters  of  the  world  covered  their  fertile  lands, 
and  their  changing  them  into  unproductive  deserts. 
In  the  same  manner  William  II.  converted  a  large 
and  populous  part  of  this  country  into  a  forest. 

There  have  been  many  reasons  given  for  the  ex- 
treme populousness  of  China,  but  it  seems  chiefly  to 
arise  from  this  one  circumstance,  that  the  expences 
attending  a  married  state  are  very  inconsiderable.  A 
wife  can  put  her  husband  but  to  a  very  moderate  ex- 
pence.  He  is  to  allow  her  a  certain  quantity  of  rice 
for  food,  and  some  raw  cotton,  or  other  materials, 
which  she  must  work  up  for  her  clothing ;  while  a 
mat  to  sit  on  is  almost  all  the  furniture  of  the  house. 
Thus  no  person  is  discouraged  from  marrying,  and  the 
consequence  is  a  most  amazing  population. 

Where  matrimony,  in  opposition  to  the  promiscuous 
use  of  women,  is  not  encouraged,  it  is  evident,  from 
the  most  undoubted  facts,  that  neither  a  numerous,  a 
healthy,  or  in  any  respects  a  valuable  offspring  can  be 
expected.  Polygamy  is  likewise  unfavourable  to  po- 
pulousness. If  one  man  have  several  wives,,  several 
men  must  be  without  wives ;  and  if  that  man  be  im- 
potent, the  offspring  of  several  men  is  lost  to  the  na- 
tion. 

Suppose  a  country,  by  its  situation  and  the  industry 
of  its  inhabitants,  to  be  capable  of  maintaining  a  cer- 
tain number  of  people ;  if,  by  any  accident,  that  num- 
ber be  diminished,  as  this  diminution  leaves  a  greater 
encouragement  to  population,  their  numbers  will  soon 
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be  supplied.  Thus  plagues  aud  devastations  of  all 
kinds  are  never  known  to  have  more  than  a  temporary 
effect,  unless  they  leave  a  country  altered  with  respect 
to  a  spirit  of  industry,  or  some  other  circumstances 
necessary  to  the  support  of  their  numbers.  For  this 
reason,  the  number  of  men  taken  off  by  war  does  not 
make  a  nation  less  populous  than  it  would  have 
been  without  war,  if  war  did  not  in  other  respects  af- 
fect population.  The  nations  of  Africa,  from  which 
such  a  number  of  slaves  are  sent  annually  to  America, 
are  not  less  populous  for  that  vent;  and  were  that 
drain  to  be  cut  off,  the  internal  state  of  the  country  re- 
maining the  same  in  other  respects,  it  would  likewise 
in  a  few  years  be  the  same  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants.  They  would  no  more  find  themselves 
incommoded  by  being  overstocked  than  they  had  done 
before.  In  short,  mankind,  like  any  other  produce, 
will  increase,  or  decrease,  in  proportion  to  the  demand 
there  is  for  them. 

Monasteries  and  nunneries  might  be  considered  ex- 
actly in  the  same  light,  were  it  not  that  they  consume 
those  products  of  the  ground  which  might  have  main- 
tained the  same  or  a  greater  number  of  useful  mem- 
bers of  society.  But  as  the  case  is,  perhaps  those 
countries  in  which  they  abound  would  not  be  any 
gainer  by  suppressing  them,  unless  that  event  should 
contribute  to  the  increase  of  the  national  industry  ;  for 
a  nobleman  upon  the  same  estate  would  have  kept  as 
many  menial  servants,  who  are  likewise  a  burthen  upon 
society,  and  whose  labour  contributes  little  to  the 
good  of  it. 

The  religions  sentiments  of  a  people  are  far  from 
being  a  circumstance  of  indifference  with  respect  to 

;  populonsness  of  a  country.     No  wonder  the  Jews 
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always  multiplied,  and  still  do  multiply  very  last; 
when,  besides  the  reproach,  and,  as  they  believe,  the 
curse,  of  being  childless  among  them,  many  of  them 
think  that,  for  any  thing  they  can  tell,  the  Messiah  may 
be  born  of  them. 

The  religions  of  the  Ghebres,  Chinese,  and  Maho- 
metans favour  marriage.  ,  The  sacred  books  of  the  an- 
cient Persians  declare  that  children  make  a  bridge  at 
the  day  of  judgment,  and  that  those  who  have  none 
cannot  pass  to  the  state  of  the  blessed.  Even  the  opinion 
of  the  lawfulness  of  exposing  children  seems  to  favour 
the  populousness  of  China.  For  many  persons  may 
be  induced  to  enter  into  marriage  with  a  prospect  of 
exposing  their  children,  which  yet  natural  affection 
(the  strength  of  which  they  were  not  aware  of)  will 
not  allow  them  to  do,  while  there  is  any  possibility  of 
maintaining  them,  for  which  they  will  exert  their  in- 
dustry to  the  utmost. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  when  religious  and 
philosophical  sentiments  discourage  matrimony.  Phi- 
losophy first  annexed  the  idea  of  perfection  to  a  single 
life,  mistaken  notions  of  Christianity  confirmed  that 
opinion,  and  the  great  Justinian  was  so  far  misled  by 
it,  that,  instead  of  giving  rewards  to  those  who  had  a 
great  number  of  children  (which  had  ever  been  die 
wise  policy  of  his  predecessors  in  the  empire),  he 
granted  privileges  to  those  who  never  married.  The 
same  notion  prevailing  in  catholic  countries  is,  no 
doubt,  one  reason  why  they  are  not  so  populous  as 
protestant  ones ;  for,  besides  the  monks  and  nuns,  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy  live  unmarried. 

Mr.  Hume  has  written  a  very  elaborate  and  inge- 
nious dissertation  upon  the  populousness  of  ancient  na 
tions,  endeavouring  to  prove  that  there  are  few  parts 
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of  the  world  which  are  not  more  populous  now  than 
they  were  formerly*.  It  should  seem,  by  applying 
the  maxims  above  laid  down,  that  Palestine,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  Greece  were  much  more  populous  than  they 
axe  now ;  but  hardly  any  other  country  :  and  it  is 
certain  that  all  the  western  parts  of  Europe  had  few 
inhabitants  in  ancient  times  in  comparison  of  what 
they  have  at  present.  Upon  the  whole,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  the  world  is  growing  still  more  po- 
pulous than  ever  ;  especially  considering  the  increase 
of  industry  and  arts,  the  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture, and  the  increase  of  the  European  colonies  in 
America. 

The  extreme  of  population  is  far  from  being  de- 
sirable. Subsistence  being  scarce,  the  competition  for 
it  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people  will  be  excessive. 
They  will  work  for  a  trifle,  and  live  upon  any  thing 
that  will  afford  nourishment ;  and  though  they  propa- 
gate, their  offspring  must  starve  and  perish.  "  The 
accounts  of  all  travellers  agree,"  says  Dr.  Smith  f,  "  in 
the  low  wages  of  labour,  and  in  the  difficulty  which  a 
labourer  finds  in  bringing  up  a  family,  in  China.  If 
by  digging  the  ground  a  whole  day  he  can  get  what 
will  purchase  a  small  quantity  of  rice  in  the  evening, 
he  is  contented."  The  condition  of  artificers  is,  if  possi- 
ble, still  worse.  Instead  of  waiting  indolently  in  their 
work-houses  for  the  calls  of  their  customers,  as  in  Eu- 
rope, they  are  continually  running  about  the  streets 
with  the  tools  of  their  respective  trades,  offering  their 
service,  and  as  it  were  begging  employment.  The 
poverty  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people  in  China  far 

*  See  Political  Diteourtet,  No.  X.  Mr.  Hume's  opinion  is  controverted 
in  the  Appendix  to  A  Ditsenation  m  the  Numkrrt  of  Mankind  in  ant  inland 

modern  Timet :  in  ccliich  the  ai/wior  Popuhmtnai  of  Antiquity  it  maintained. 

1753,  (and  a  late  edition }  by  Dr.  Wallace. — Ed. 

t     Wfaltk  of  Nationt,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 
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surpasses  that  of  the  most  beggarly  nations  in  Europe. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton  many  hundreds,  it  is 
commonly  said  many  thousand  families,  have  no  habi- 
tation on  the  land,  but  live  constantly  in  fishing-boats 
upon  the  rivers  and  canals.  The  subsistence  which  they 
find  there  is  so  scanty,  that  they  are  eager  to  fish  up 
the  nastiest  garbage  thrown  overboard  from  any  Eu- 
ropean ship.  Any  carrion,  the  carcase  of  a  dead  dog, 
or  cat,  for  example,  though  half  putrid,  is  as  welcome 
to  them  as  the  most  wholesome  food  to  the  people  of 
other  countries.  Marriage  is  encouraged  in  China, 
not  by  the  profitableness  of  children,  but  by  the  liberty 
of  destroying  them.  In  all  great  towns  several  are 
every  night  exposed  in  the  streets,  or  drowned  like 
puppies  in  the  water.  The  performance  of  this  horrid 
office  is  even  said  to  be  the  avowed  business  by  which 
some  people  earn  their  subsistence. 

Our  manufacturing  poor  do  not  in  many  places  rear 
many  children ;  and  Dr.  Smith  says*,  that  he  has  been 
told  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland 
for  a  mother  who  has  borne  twenty  children  not  to  have 
two  alive.  The  industrious  poor  exhaust  themselves 
by  extreme  labour,  and  like  over-wrought  cattle  bring 
on  untimely  old  age.  "  A  carpenter  in  London,  and 
in  some  other  places,"  says  Dr.  Smith f,"  is  not  sup- 
posed to  last  in  his  utmost  vigour  above  eight  years." 

The  population  of  China  is  so  great,  that  the  super- 
stitious respect  for  ancestors  has  been  obliged  to  give 
way  to  it.  The  ordinary  sepulchres  are  levelled,  and 
the  ground  cultivated.  The  rich  bury  in  mountains 
and  barren  lands.  This  excessive  population,  the  in* 
conveniences  of  which  modern  philosophers  in  Europe 
have  no  idea  of,  increases  the  demand  for  agriculture 

•  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  120.  f  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  1*4. 
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so  much,  as  to  make  a  famine  the  sudden  and  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  smallest  neglects,  and  to  compel 
the  Chinese  to  live  without  oxen,  sheep,  or  horses. 
Without  mountains  and  marshes,  China  would  be  left 
without  wood  or  game.  For  want  of  manure,  the 
fields  require  much  more  labour*.  The  greatest  at- 
tention is  requisite  on  the  part  of  government  to  pro- 
vide for  the  equal  distribution  of  corn,  and  to  make  one 
province  and  one  year  relieve  another. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  in  order  to  assist  you  in 
your  computations  on  this  subject,  just  to  mention  two 
facts  which,  I  believe,  may  be  pretty  nearly  depended 
upon.  The  first  is,  that  there  are  more  men  than  wo- 
men born  in  almost  every  country,  in  the  proportion  of 
fourteen  to  thirteen,  or  of  fifteen  to  fourteen ;  allow- 
ance, as  it  were,  being  made  by  Divine  Providence  for 
the  greater  consumption  of  men  by  war  and  other  ac- 
cidents, to  which  women  are  not  exposed ;  also  that 
the  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  are  about 
one-fourth  of  all  the  inhabitants.  The  second  is,  that 
we  shall  come  very  near  the  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  any  town,  if  we  multiply  the  annual  number  of  their 
dead  taken  at  a  medium  by  thirty  ;  or  as  some  say,  the 
number  of  births  by  thirty-four  (but  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  larger  in  proportion),  and  the  number  of  houses 
by  five. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants  differs  exceedingly  in  different  places. 
Dr.  Price,  after  giving  more  attention  to  this  subject 
than  perhaps  any  other  person  ever  did,  thinks  that,  in 
great  towns,  it  is  from  one-nineteenth  or  one-twentieth 
to  one  twenty-third  or  a  twenty-fourth ;  in  moderate 
towns,  from  one  twenty-third  to  one  twenty-eighth ;  but 

*    Mtmoiret  flir  let  Ckinois.  vol.  iv.  p.  331. 
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in  the  country,  from  one  thirty-fifth,  or  one  fortieth,  to 
a  fiftieth  or  *  a  sixtieth  *. 


LECTURE   LX. 

After  considering  those  things  and  circumstances 
which  tend  to  make  a  nation  rich,  happy,  and  populous, 
we  are  naturally  led  to  attend  to  those  things  which 
make  it  secure.  Indeed,  without  the  persuasion  of  oar 
security,  it  is  impossible  to  derive  any  advantage  from 
the  most  favourable  concurrence  of  those  circumstances 
which  tend  to  render  a  nation  rich,  populous,  and 
happy. 

A  reasonable  security  can  only  arise  from  a  con-  ' 
sciousness  of  being  able  effectually  to  defend  ourselves 
in  case  of  any  attack  from  a  foreign  state,  or  to  make 
any  nation  repent  of  the  insults  they  shall  offer  us. 
This  power  in  a  people  of  defending  themselves,  or  of 
annoying  others,  must  depend  principally  upon  three 
things :  a  natural  situation,  which  may  be  of  great 
consequence  either  for  defending  ourselves,  or  of  at- 
tacking others  ;  skill  in  the  art  of  war;  and  courage  to 
exert  that  skill  to  advantage. 

A  natural  rampart  is  either  the  sea,  or  a  chain  of 
mountains,  the  passes  of  which  require  but  few  troops 
to  defend  them  against  a  multitude.  Barrier  towns 
and  fortifications  are  artificial  ramparts,  and  require  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  to  be  serviceable.  Islands 
afford  the  most  effectual  security  that  nature  can  provide 
for  a  people,  if  they  be  skilled  in  navigation  and  sea 
engagements,  which,  from  their  constant  and  necessary 
use  of  the  sea,  they  have  the  greatest  chance  and  op- 

*  Ohcrvotionttm  Revcnionery  Paymentt,voi.  i.  p.  301. 
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portunity  of  excelling  in,  provided  they  keep  up  any 
intercourse  with  neighbouring  nations,  and  particularly 
if  they  carry  on  any  foreign  commerce.  Had  Tyre 
been  situated  on  an  island  farther  from  the  shore,  it  is 
probable  it  would  never  have  been  finally  conquered 
by  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  had  there  been  any  pass- 
age from  France  to  England  by  land,  we  might  have 
been  much  more  distressed  in  some  of  our  wars  with 
the  French,  in  which  they  appeared  to  be  superior  to 
us  by  land. 

The  Swiss  have  been  more  than  once  indebted  to 
their  mountains  for  the  security  and  liberty  which  they 
enjoy.  Holland  was  delivered  from  the  invasion  of 
Louis  XIV.  by  nothing  but  the  opportunity  which  their 
situation  gave  them  of  deluging  their  country  ;  and  the 
natural  division  of  Europe  into  tracts  of  a  moderate 
extent,  both  mark  out,  as  it  were,  the  limits  of  empires, 
and  is  a  means  of  keeping  them  within  reasonable 
bounds  ;  thereby  giving  us  a  kind  of  security  against 
the  establishment  of  any  large  empire  in  this  part  of 
the  world  :  whereas  in  Asia,  which  abounds  in  ex- 
tensive plains,  nothing  but  a  superior  military  force 
can  prevent  an  army  which  has  subdued  a  part  from 
taking  possession  of  the  whole.  Asia  i3  therefore 
thought  to  be  favourable  to  extensive  monarchy.  Even 
Tartary  affords  no  place  of  retreat  to  a  vanquished 
army. 

If  the  situation  of  a  people  will  not  afford  them  a 
sufficient  security  (and  it  can  hardly  ever  be  quite 
sufficient  of  itself),  they  must  have  recours  to  those 
methods  of  defence  and  attack  which  are  either  equal 
co-  superior  to  those  of  the  enemy. 

The  single  article  of  weapons  is  of  prodigious  con- 
sequence in  war,  and  has  decided  the  fate  of  many 
important  battles.  The  Romans  acknowledged  them- 
2k 
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selves  to  be  inferior  to  the  Cimbri  in  courage  and 
martial  heroism,  and  that  even  their  superior  discipline 
would  have  been  no  security  against  the  dreadful  im- 
petuosity of  their  attacks,  but  that  the  swords  of  the 
Cimbri  Were  of  bad  temper.  They  often  bent  at  the 
first  stroke,  and  the  person  who  used  one  of  them  was 
obliged  to  wait  till  he  could  straighten  it  with  his  foot 
before  he  could  make  a  second  stroke.  The  expert- 
ness  of  the  English  in  the  use  of  their  long  and  cross 
bows  gave  them  a  great  advantage  both  over  the  Scotch 
and  the  French  before  the  invention  of  artillery.  The 
cavalry  of  the  Romans  and  Huns  were  skilled  in  the 
use  of  the  bow,  while  those  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
used  the  sword  and  lance.  To  this  difference  Belisa- 
rius  attributed  part  of  his  success. 

It  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  Romans  that  they 
were  never  bigotedly  attached  to  their  own  weapons 
and  manner  of  fighting,  but  easily  changed  them  when 
they  saw  any  advantage  in  those  of  other  nations.  Thus 
Romulus  exchanged  the  Argive  buckler  for  the  large 
shield  of  the  Sabines ;  and  the  Romans  changed  their 
method  of  arming  their  horse  when  they  conquered 
Greece.  The  same  just  sentiments  taught  them  the 
proper  use  of  their  auxiliaries,  whom  they  employed 
according  to  their  character.  It  was  the  Numidian 
cavalry  that  gained  the  battle  of  Zania.  Hannibal  too 
had  the  good  sense  to  arm  his  troops  after  the  Roman 
manner,  when  he  found  it  was  preferable  to  the  ar- 
mour of  his  own  country.  And  it  was  no  inconside- 
rable cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  that 
they  quitted  their  ancient  armour.  Under  Gratian,  the 
Romans  laid  aside  the  use  of  their  heavy  armour,  their 
coats  of  mail  and  helmet  They  likewise  ceased  to 
fortify  their  camp. 

The  single  discovery  of  the  composition  and  force 
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of  gunpowder  has  made  a  total  alteration  in  the  whole 
system  of  war,  and  has  contributed  to  make  battles 
both  less  bloody,  and  more  quickly  decided  than  be- 
fore. Formerly  armies  were  drawn  up  generally  six- 
teen or  twenty,  sometimes  fifty,  men  deep,  with  a  nar- 
row front,  because  their  ranks  would  have  been  too 
apt  to  have  been  thrown  into  disorder  by  fighting 
hand  to  hand.  But  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that 
the  troopa  which  gave  way  were  entangled  with  one 
another,  and  had  little  power  of  making  their  escape. 
Besides,  their  conquerors  were  necessarily  close  be- 
hind them,  and  massacred  them  at  pleasure,  as  they 
were  incapable  of  making  any  resistance  the  moment 
after  they  had  turned  their  backs.  Whereas  thin  and 
extended  ranks  are  able  to  keep  their  order  in  the 
present  method  of  fighting ;  and,  as  the  opposite  ar- 
mies are  at  some  distance,  the  party  which  begins  to 
be  worsted  is  able  to  make  its  retreat  in  good  order, 
with  less  help  from  a  body  of  reserve,  to  keep  the 
enemy  in  play,  or  over-awed,  which  was  the  only  me- 
thod by  which  the  ancients  could  secure  an  orderly 
retreat  In  short,  as  Hume  well  observes,  nations,  by 
the  use  of  artillery,  have  been  brought  more  upon  a 
level,  conquests  have  become  less  frequent  and  rapid, 
success  in  war  has  been  reduced  merely  to  a  matter  of 
calculation;  and  a  nation  overmatched  by  its  enemies 
either  yields  to  their  demands,  or  secures  itself  by  al- 
liances against  their  violence  and  invasion. 

When  we  read  of  the  astonishing  success  of  a  few 
Spaniards  in  America,  where  five  hundred  men  under 
Cortez  subdued  the  vast  empire  of  Mexico  by  the 
help  of  gunpowder  only,  we  are  apt  to  wonder  that  the 
sera  of  its  invention  and  its  use  in  war  should  not 
have  been  noted  by  contemporary  historians,  and  that 
the  Germans,  who  invented  it,  should  not  have  de- 
2  k2 


rived  some  signal  advantage  from  it.  But  the  reason 
was,  that  the  discovery  doth  not  appear  to  have  beta 
any  secret.  The  composition  itself  and  its  more  in- 
nocent effects  were  probably  well  known,  and  its  pos- 
sible uses  in  war  generally  talked  of,  before  it  vu 
actually  applied  to  that  destructive  purpose ;  which 
would  tend  greatly  to  take  off  the  surprise  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  felt  upon  the  first  introduction  of 
it.  Besides,  the  first  artillery  was  so  clumsy,  and  of 
such  difficult  management,  that  mankind  were  no! 
immediately  sensible  of  its  use  and  efficacy;  and  con- 
sidering how  many  arrows  might  be  drawn  before  one 
piece  could  have  been  loaded  and  discharged,  espe- 
cially before  the  invention  of  gun-locks,  it  is  rather 
to  be  wondered  that  guns  and  cannons  should  erer 
have  come  into  use  at  all.  The  Chinese  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  composition  of  gunpowder,  but  ne- 
ver thought  of  making  any  use  of  it  in  war.  Match- 
locks were  used  so  late  as  in  the  civil  wars  in  Eng- 
land, above  three  centuries  after  the  invention  of  gut 
powder.  Before  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  little  me 
was  made  of  cannon  in  besieging  or  defending  places, 
fortification  was  in  its  infancy,  and  spears  and  short 
guns  were  then  in  use  as  well  as  swords,  which  an 
now  entirely  laid  aside ;  and  some  time  before  tint 
period,  viz.  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  the  year  1571. 
they  fought  promiscuously  with  arrows,  long  javelins, 
grenadoes,  grapling-irons,  cannons,  musquets,  spears, 
and  sabres. 

The  alteration  of  the  methods  of  fortification,  and 
the  manner  of  attacking  and  defending  fortified  places, 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  gunpowder,  is  even 
more  considerable  than  the  alteration  it  has  introduced 
into  the  methods  of  fighting  in  the  open  field.  Sea- 
engagements  are  likewise  now  quite  a  different  thing 
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from  what  they  were  before  this  great  discovery.  In- 
stead of  the  ships  of  war  themselves  being  the  princi- 
pal weapons  of  offence,  and  being  pushed  against  one 
another  by  their  beaks  ;  and  instead  of  the  men  fight- 
ing heavy  armed  as  on  land,  whenever  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  grappling;  the  ship  is  now  nothing  but 
a  fortified  place  of  security,  which  the  men  assail  with 
their  artillery,  as  if  it  were  a  castle  on  land. 

Superiority  of  discipline  is  an  excellent  second  to 
superiority  in  point  of  weapons.  Exact  discipline 
makes  a  multitude  act  as  one  man,  and  gives  each 
man  the  courage  of  a  multitude.  For  every  single 
soldier  who  helps  to  compose  a  body  whose  motions 
are  so  uniform  and  regular,  has  the  same  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  strength  of  the  whole,  as  if  he  himself 
had  the  sole  direction  of  that  strength.  Discipline 
chiefly  rendered  the  Greeks  so  much  better  soldiers 
than  the  Persians,  and  the  Romans  than  the  Greeks, 
the  Carthaginians,  and  the  fierce  barbarous  nations  of 
the  North.  Some  of  the  soldiers  of  Niger,  driven  by 
the  proscriptions  of  Severus  among  the  Parthians, 
taught  them  the  Roman  discipline,  which,  it  is  said, 
ever  after  gave  them  an  advantage  over  the  Romans. 
"  The  Parthians  have  not  more  courage  than  we 
have,"  said  Belisarius,  in  a  speech  to  his  men :  "  they 
are  only  better  disciplined  than  we  are." 

It  is  discipline  only  which  gives  the  Europeans  the 
superiority  they  as  yet  retain  over  the  Asiatics  and 
the  American  nations,  now  the  Europeans  have  com* 
municated  to  them  the  use  of  artillery  ;  a  conduct,  the 
reverse  of  the  wise  policy  of  Charlemagne,  who  for- 
bade, under  the  severest  penalties,  that  any  persons 
should  sell  arms  to  the  Saxons,  with  whom  he  was 
frequently  at  war. 

So  much  superior  is  the  military  skill  of  civilized 
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and  wealthy  nations  at  this  day,  that  they  have  nothing 
to  apprehend,  as  they  formerly  had,  from  the  ferocity 
of  their  barbarous  neighbours.  On  the  contrary,  if 
they  were  so  disposed,  they  might  subdue  them  and 
extirpate  them  with  as  much  ease  as  they  could  clew 
any  country  of  lions  and  other  wild  beasts. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  the  maxim,  verified  by  ill 
history,  that  a  nation  which  has  often  been  conquered, 
and  consequently  which  has  often  seen  what  it  wai 
that  gave  their  enemies  the  advantage  they  had  onr 
them,  have  at  length  acquired  knowledge,  discipline, 
and  courage,  sufficient  to  beat  their  conquerors.  Tbo* 
Peter  the  Great  was  at  length  able  to  beat  the  Swedes, 
though  he  had  no  other  masters  in  the  art  of  war  than 
the  Swedes  themselves ;  and  the  lessons  he  received 
from  them  were  so  many  dreadful  defeats  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  he  had  with  them. 

The  discipline  of  the  European  armies  is  prodi- 
giously improved  since  the  disuse  of  the  feudal  militia, 
when  all  armies  were  raised  by  the  prince's  summon- 
ing his  vassals  to  appear  in  the  field,  at  the  head  of 
their  dependents,  who  were  maintained  a  certain  nuav 
ber  of  days  at  his  expence  ;  and  when  this  vassal  wn 
their  commander,  of  course,  whether  he  was  properly 
qualified  for  the  command  or  not. 

In  those  times,  too,  the  kings,  who  were  originally 
nothing  more  than  generals,  always  headed  their  at. 
mies  in  person.  Charles,  the  son  of  king  John  of 
France,  seems  to  have  fixed  it  as  a  maxim,  never  Is 
appear  at  the  head  of  bis  army ;  and  he  was  the  irrt 
king  in  Europe  who  showed  the  advantage  of  policy, 
foresight,  and  judgment,  above  a  rash  and  precipitate 
valour.  The  inconvenience  of  kings  commanding  in 
person  had  often  been  severely  felt  by  the  nation  be- 
fore the  custom  was  disused.     To  pay  for  the  king's 
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ransom  was  one  of  the  three  occasions  on  which  only 
it  was  lawful  to  impose  a  tax  in  the  feudal  times. 

Nations  are  powerful  and  formidable  in  proportion 
as  their  mode  of  subsistence  enables  them  to  maintain 
discipline  in  the  army,  and  keep  them  in  the  field. 
People  who  live  by  hunting,  as  the  North  American 
Indians,  can  never  subsist  in  great  numbers.  They 
therefore  fight  in  small  parties,  and  endeavour  to  at- 
tack their  enemies  by  surprise.  Nations  that  live  by 
pasturage,  as  the  Tartars,  can  drive  their  cattle  along 
with  them  if  they  march  into  a  fertile  country ;  and 
every  man  can  appear  in  the  field,  and  sometime* 
even  the  women  can  join  them.  These,  therefore,  are 
the  most  formidable  invaders.  But  in  case  of  a  de- 
feat, they  have  no  resource,  their  all  is  at  stake;  and 
being  incumbered  with  much  baggage  they  must  be 
open  to  attacks. 

Nations  which  live  in  towns,  by  manufactures  and 
commerce,  are  in  general  unqualified  to  fight,  them- 
selves; but  being  rich,  they  can  afford  to  pay  those 
who  are  able,  either  of  their  own  country,  or  of  other 
nations  ;  and  those  who  have  no  other  business  besides 
that  of  fighting  will  improve  in  the  art  of  it  Their 
armies  will  seldom  be  very  large,  but  they  will  be  less 
incumbered,  and  upon  the  whole  far  more  effectual  for 
defence  or  offence.  But  experience  will  teach  them 
that,  though  able  to  make  conquests,  these  will  never 
repay  them  the  expences  they  are  at  in  acquiring  and 
maintaining  them.  For  of  all  luxuries  (as  every  thing 
which  is  not  necessary  for  life  may  be  called)  war  is 
the  dearest. 

If  a  wealthy  nation  does  not  keep  a  standing  army, 
such  as  is  described  above,  but  obliges  every  citizen 
to  learn  the  use  of  arms,  and  appear  in  the  field  when- 
ever he   is  called  upon,  it  is  said  to  have  a  militia. 
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On  such  a  plan  the  liberties  of  a  country  are  certainly 
safer;  but  the  fighting  men,  not  making  war  their 
whole  business,  will  not  be  very  expert  in  it,  and  con- 
sequently will  not  have  that  confidence  in  themseha 
that  a  standing  army  has.  Though,  fighting  for  their 
liberties,  they  will  be  stimulated  to  act  with  more  ri- 
gour. 

The  first  standing  army  we  read  of  was  that  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  by  this  means  chiefly  he  to 
superior  to  the  states  of  Greece,  whose  armies  con- 
sisted of  militia;  and  still  more  to  the  Persians,  la 
the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Hannibal  hid 
a  proper  standing  army,  and  the  Romans  only  a  mili- 
tia ;  but  it  was  otherwise  before  the  end  of  that  war. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  the  officer! 
in  standing  armies  be  of  the  body  of  the  people,  so  » 
to  have  the  same  interest  with  them,  and  that  their 
civil  privileges  should  be  more  valuable  to  them  thas 
any  thing  that  they  could  get  as  soldiers. 

A  militia  has  the  advantage  of  training  more  met 
to  the  use  of  arms,  and  of  preserving  the  people  inde- 
pendent; but  if  these  ends  could  be  secured  bv  any 
other  means,  the  country  would  be  defended  at  lew 
expence  by  a  standing  army :  for  the  same  reasons 
that  we  have  our  shoes  and  clothes  made  at  less  ei- 
pence  by  employing  shoemakers  and  taylors,  wbo#e 
sole  business  it  is  to  make  shoes  and  clothes,  than  we 
should  if  every  man  were  taught  to  make  them  fajn- 
self.  If  it  was  a  man's  whole  business  to  learn  the 
use  of  arms,  he  would  certainly  be  more  perfect  in  the 
use  of  them;  and  though  this  soldier  would  be  idle 
and  useless  for  any  other  purpose,  the  occasional  prac- 
tice of  arms  by  the  whole  community  would  prodw 
a  greater  sum  of  idleness,  and  on  the  whole  l 
take  more  from  the  mass  of  useful  labour. 
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Since  the  increase  of  industry,  and  the  imposition 
of  taxes  in  lieu  of  the  ancient  feudal  services,  stand- 
ing' armies,  constantly  exercised,  and  commanded  by 
officers  of  the  king's  nomination,  have  been  kept  up 
by  all  the  princes  in  Europe  ;  and  as  there  is  a  provi- 
sion in  the  state  for  the  constant  pay  of  these  troops, 
the  difference  between  the  expences  of  a  time  of  war 
and  a  time  of  peace  is  not  so  great  as  formerly, 
though  our  armies  are  infinitely  more  expensive.  It 
is  the  price  of  artillery,  fortification,  &c.,  which  ex- 
hausts the  revenues  of  the  present  belligerent  powers. 
The  necessary  expences  of  war,  as  it  is  conducted  at 
present,  have  given  rise  to  a  maxim  unknown  to  anti- 
quity, that  riches  are  the  sineivs  of  war. 

Louis  XIV.  was  the  first  who  kept  on  foot  numerous 
armies.  His  example  excited  other  princes  to  do  the 
same;  so  that  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  the 
Christian  powers  of  Europe  had  about  a  million  of  men 
under  arms.  The  inconvenience  of  standing  armies 
commanded  by  officers  of  the  king's  nomination  is, 
that  too  much  power  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign. 

It  is  owing  to  the  great  improvements  in  exercise 
and  discipline  that  a  nation  makes  so  great  a  figure  in 
arms,  and  appears  so  formidable  to  its  neighbours  im- 
mediately after  the  conclusion  of  acivil  war.  Though 
it  leaves  the  nation  exhausted  in  other  respects,  it 
leaves  a  great  number  of  men  trained  to  the  use  of 
arms,  and  averse  to  any  other  method  of  getting 
subsistence.  The  Romans  were  extending  their  con- 
quests on  all  sides,  even  in  the  Bercest  of  their  civil 
wars.  Those  in  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  formed  a 
number  of  generals,  who  raised  the  glory  of  that  reign 
lie  highest  pitch ;  and  England  had  never  appeared 
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so  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Europe  as  it  did  under  the 
Commonwealth,  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  last  civil  war.  There  are  undoubtedly  more  men 
in  a  nation  before  the  commencemect  of  a  civil  war; 
but  the  strength  of  a  nation  is  not  in  proportion  is 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  but  to  the  number  of 
the  fighting  men  it  contains,  which  are  much  increased 
by  a  war,  which  depopulates  the  country  in  general. 

This  accounts  for  the  great  military  power  of  an- 
cient nations.  An  European  prince  who  has  a  millioa 
of  subjects  cannot  maintain  more  than  ten  thousand 
troops ;  whereas  the  fighting  men  in  ancient  republic* 
were  nearly  as  one  to  eight  of  all  the  inhabitants. 
Hence,  in  all  ancient  history,  we  read  of  the  smalletl 
republics  raising,  and  maintaining,  greater  armies  than 
states  consisting  of  many  times  the  number  of  inht- 
bitants  are  able  to  support  at  present.  It  is  generally 
said  that,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  even  wealthy 
societies  cannot  keep  more  than  an  hundredth  part  of 
their  fighting  men  in  the  field,  and  maintain  then  it 
the  character  of  soldiers. 

In  ancient  times  few  artisans  were  maintained  by 
the  labour  of  the  farmer,  and  therefore  more  soldier* 
might  be  supported  by  the  produce  of  the  lands.  Lify 
says,  it  would  be  difficult  in  his  days  to  raise  so  large 
an  army  as  the  Roman  state  formerly  sent  out  again*: 
the  Gauls  and  Latins.  The  numbers  and  prirate 
riches  of  the  Athenians  are  said,  by  all  ancient  writer*: 
to  have  been  no  greater  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pete- 
ponnesian  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian war  ;  but  in  the  latter  period  they  were  grown 
more  luxurious,  and  more  people  were  employed  abwit 
the  arts.  The  Dutch  are,  no  doubt,  richer  now  than 
they  were  in  the  time  of  our  wars  with  them,  but  they 
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have  not  the  tenth  part  of  the  power  they  had  then. 
With  them,  indeed,  this  is  not  perhaps  so  much  owing 
to  the  increase  of  luxury,  as  to  a  want  of  that  public 
spirit  which  converts  private  riches  into  public  riches, 
and  national  power. 

This,  too,  accounts  for  the  large  armies  of  the  ancient 
Gauls  and  Germans.  With  them,  and  all  people  of  the 
north-western  parts  of  Europe,  no  profession  was  ho- 
nourable but  that  of  arms.  Agriculture  and  the  arts 
were  ever  accounted  ignoble  and  base,  unworthy  of  a 
man  free  born.  Of  course,  every  man  studied  the  use 
of  arms  ;  and  the  consequence  was  a  state  of  perpetual 
war,  and  a  body  of  people  full  of  courage  and  expe- 
rience in  it. 

A  nation  may  be  very  populous,  and  either  be  very 
weak,  or  very  strong,  in  consequence  of  that  popu- 
lousness.  If  the  greatest  number  of  people  be  em- 
ployed in  raising  the  necessaries  of  life,  no  men  can 
be  spared ;  and  they  cannot  bear  the  expence  of  a 
long  war.  But  if  the  full  produce  of  the  lands  be 
reaped  with  ease,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  be  artisans, 
these,  being  employed  about  superfluities,  may  be 
spared  upon  any  emergence  ;  and  while  hands  enow 
are  left  to  follow  husbandry,  the  country,  yielding  as 
much  as  before,  will  soon  recruit  itself  for  the  losses  it 
sustained  in  war.  But  when  the  ambition  of  a  prince 
takes  men  from  their  farms,  and  the  lands  are  left  un- 
cultivated, the  very  sinews  of  riches  and  strength  are 
cut.  After  this  neglect  of  husbandry,  the  land  will 
not  maintain  the  same  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the 
country  will  require  a  long  course  of  time  before  it 
grow  as  populous  and  powerful  as  it  was  before. 
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It  is  at  this  day  not  only  a  confidence  in  the  number 
of  their  own  warlike  inhabitants  that  gives  a,  people 
the  idea  of  security.  A  sense  of  common  advantage 
has  connected  all  the  states  of  Europe  in  altianctt 
with  one  another ;  so  that  the  weakest  cannot  be  a- 
tacked  but  some  of  the  stronger  powers  see  it  their  in- 
terest to  enter  either  as  allies,  or  as  principals,  into  the 
war ;  and  for  a  century  or  two,  there  has  hardly  been 
a  particular  war  in  Europe  (wherever,  or  upon  what- 
ever occasion,  it  might  happen  to  arise)  which  has  not 
very  soon  become  general :  whereas,  in  ancient  timet, 
a  nation  might  almost  be  subdued  before  its  next 
neighbours  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter.  The  Greeks 
and  Persians  seem  to  have  understood  what  we  call 
the  balance  of  power,  but  the  Romans  never  met  with 
any  general  combinations  against  them.  The  confe- 
deracies in  Gaul  and  Britain  were  very  partial. 

It  has  been  the  rival  ship  and  opposition  between 
the  two  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Austria  which  has 
made  this  subject  so  much  attended  to  in  Europe;  it 
being  apparently  the  interest  of  all  neighbouring  states 
to  oppose  the  stronger,  and  more  enterprising  of  the 
two,  by  joining  themselves  as  allies  to  the  weaker. 
The  quickness  with  which  an  alarm  is  taken  at  the 
ambitious  enterprises  of  any  European  monarch  woold 
have  been  incredible  in  ancient  times.  "  Louis  XIV." 
says  Voltaire,  "  entered  Holland  only  in  May,  and  br 
the  month  of  July  all  Europe  was  in  a  confederacy 
against  him." 

It  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  place  just  to  mention 
the  conduct  and  policy  of  different  nations  in  extend- 
ing and  securing  their  conquests.     It  was  the  custom 
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of  the  kings  of  Assyria,  of  Babylon,  and  all  the  ancient 
empires  in  the  East  (for  preventing  the  rebellion  of 
people  newly  conquered),  to  captivate  and  transplant 
the  people  of  d  ifferent  countries  into  one  another's  lands, 
and  to  intermix  them  variously.  The  Romans  observed 
a  policy  something  like  it ;  the  troops  which  guarded 
one  province  being  always  raised  in  another  and  a 
distant  one,  so  that  no  person  was  permitted  to  bear 
arms  in  lus  own  country. 

A  few  more  particulars  of  the  Roman  policy  in  war 
deserve  our  notice.  In  early  times  the  command  of 
every  general  expired  with  his  consular  or  pro-consular 
year,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  exert  themselves 
greatly,  in  order  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  short 
period  of  their  command ;  and  thereby  the  soldiers 
also  (who  were  then  persons  of  property)  got  no  at- 
tachment to  the  general,  but  to  the  state.  Afterwards, 
when,  on  account  of  distant  wars,  it  was  found  incon- 
venient to  change  the  general,  the  soldiers  (who  were 
then  more  needy,  and  received  their  pay  from  the  ge- 
neral) were  always  at  his  devotion,  whoever  he  was,  and 
were  ready  to  second  bis  ambitious  views  in  all  the 
civil  wars  with  which  they  were  harassed.  Under 
the  emperors,  the  generals  were  afraid  of  giving  um- 
brage by  distinguishing  themselves,  and  therefore  we 
are  not  to  be  surprised  that  the  Roman  empire  received 
so  little  addition  after  the  end  of  the  commonwealth. 

Another  maxim  of  their  policy  in  war  was  to  de- 
prive all  conquered  nations  of  power,  making  them  de- 
liver up  their  arms  and  ships,  and  forbidding  them  to 
make  war  upon  any  of  their  allies.  They  took  hostages 
of  their  princes'  children,  and  secured  their  conquests 
by  not  seeming  to  take  possession  of  the  conquered 
countries  at  first,  but  leaving  the  people  their  own 
laws,  customs,  and  government.     But  thereby  their 
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kings,  or  chiefs,  and  consequently  the  whole  people, 
were,  in  fact,  more  at  their  devotion  than  if  they  had 
been  nominally  the  subjects  of  the  empire.  They  also 
strengthened  their  own  power  by  easily  granting  the 
freedom  of  their  city  to  particular  persons,  towns,  and 
states;  thereby  incorporating  the  conquered  nations 
into  their  own  body,  and  making  them  consider  'die 
interest  of  Rome  as  their  own.  By  this  policy  they  in* 
creased  in  numbers  and  strength  by  their  conquests*. 
Whereas  the  states  of  Greece  (in  which  the  freedom 
of  cities  was  difficult  to  be  obtained)  were  necessarily 
diminished  in  numbers  and  strength  by  the  wars  in 
which  they  were  engaged. 

Though  the  Romans  exacted  very  little  under  As 
form  of  tribute  from  the  conquered  nations,  they  are 
said  to  have  been  the  only  people  in  the  world  who 
grew  rich  by  their  conquests ;  bo  that  every  war  made 
them  more  able  to  undertake  a  second.  Pompey  in- 
creased the  revenues  of  the  state  one-third. 

The  best  discipline,  and  the  best  maxims  of  war,  will 
avail  but  little  without  bodily  strength  and  personal 
courage.  I  shall  therefore  make  a  few  observations 
upon  the  different  sources  of  it.  It  is  obvious  to  remark, 
in  the  first  place,  that  men  will  always  exert  their 
strength  in  proportion  to  the  motives  they  have  to  ex- 
ert it.  We  may,  therefore,  expect  more  courage  in  free- 
men, fighting  for  their  liberty,  than  in  the  subjects  of  aa 
arbitrary  monarch,  fighting  for  the  honour  of  their  mas- 
ter. It  was  an  enthusiastic  love  of  liberty  that  inspired 
the  Greeks  in  their  wars  with  the  Persians,  and  that 
enabled  the  Dutch  to  rescue  themselves  from  the  power 

•  Mr.  Colden  attributes  this  policy  to  "  the  five  Indian  Nations : "  when 
M  they  have  subdued  any  people,  after  they  hare  satiated  their  revenge  by 
some  cruel  examples,  they  adopt  the  rest  of  their  captives ;  who,  if  they 
behave  well,  become  equally  esteemed  with  their  own  people."  History 
of  the  Fm  N*bm,  p.5.— Ed. 
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of  Spain,  when  they  were  the  most  inconsiderable,  and 
the  Spaniards  the  most  formidable,  power  in  Europe. 

If  we  read  of  more  instances  of  desperate  valour 
among  the  ancients, — as  of  men  killing  themselves, 
their  wives,  and  their  children,  rather  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  an  enemy ;  as  the  Saguntines,  the  Numan- 
tines,  the  people  of  Smyrna,  and  many  others  are  said 
to  have  done, — we  must  consider,  that  more  was  lost  by 
being  conquered  in  former  times  than  at  present.  In 
those  times  a  conquered  people  lost  their  civil  liberty, 
goods,  wives,  children,  and  often  even  the  rights 
of  burial ;  whereas  modern  conquests  generally  termi- 
nate in  leaving  the  conquered  to  live  according  to  their 
own  laws,  and  the  private  property  of  individuals  is 
untouched.  In  short,  the  only  difference  to  most  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  country  is,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  swear  allegiance  to  another  sovereign ;  a 
great  argument  of  the  superiority  of  modern  times  in 
reason,  religion,  philosophy,  and  manners. 

There  was  a  capital  difference  in  the  regulation  of 
armies  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  which  could  not 
be  a  matter  of  indifference  with  respect  to  the  motives 
the  soldiers  had  to  exert  themselves.  With  us  the  pay 
of  an  officer  is  prodigiously  greater  than  that  of  a  com- 
mon soldier ;  whereas,  in  ancient  times,  if  the  generals 
had  any  pay,  it  was  little  more  than  what  the  meanest 
person  in  the  army  received.  When  Xenophon  re- 
turned from  his  famous  expedition,  he  hired  himself 
and  six  thousand  of  his  Greeks  into  the  service  of  Sea- 
tlies,  a  prince  of  Thrace,  upon  these  terms — that  each 
soldier  should  receive  a  daric  a  month,  each  captain 
two  darics,  and  he  himself,  as  general,  four. 

The  commander  in  chief  of  a  Roman  army,  at  least 
during  the  Commonwealth,  had  no  regular  pay.  All 
the  advantage  he  received  was  the  honour,  the  power, 
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and  the  inBuence,  which  his  command  gave  him  al 
home.  What  we  may  call  the  perquisites  of  his  of- 
fice, when  any  spoils  were  taken,  could  not  regularly  be 
considerable,  for  the  questor  took  an  account  of  the 
whole,  in  order  to  its  being  lodged  in  the  public  trea- 
sury. There  were  fewer  officers  in  the  Roman  armies 
than  in  ours,  and  these  officers  had  very  small  pay.  A 
centurion  had  only  double  the  pay  of  a  common  sol- 
dier; and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Roman  sol- 
diers bought  their  own  clothes,  arms,  tents,  and  bag- 
gage. Cxsar,  however,  gave  the  centurions  ten  times 
the  gratuity  that  he  gave  the  common  soldiers. 

The  reason  of  this  conduct  in  the  Romans  seems  to 
have  been,  that  in  the  early  times,  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, fighting  their  own  battles,  either  in  their  own  de- 
fence, or  with  a  view  to  enrich  themselves  with  the 
plunder  of  other  people,  had  no  pretence  to  claim  any 
pay.  Besides,  as  they  served  in  their  turns,  it  would 
have  made  no  sort  of  difference,  whether  they  provided 
themselves  with  necessaries  for  war,  or  were  supplied 
out  of  a  common  stock,  formed  by  their  joint  contribo- 
tions.  Afterwards,  when  it  became  inconvenient  f« 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  to  serve  in  the  army,  oa 
account  of  their  being  engaged  in  the  arts  and  in  agri- 
culture; and  consequently  those  were  enlisted  chiefly 
who  had  little  or  no  employment,  and  were  therefore 
very  poor,  it  appeared  unreasonable  that  they  should 
fight  for  the  common  advantage,  at  their  own  expeoee, 
which  they  were  so  little  able  to  afford.  Upon  fti* 
they  were  allowed  some  pay,  but  at  first  it  was  ex- 
tremely small ;  as  may  be  imagined,  after  being  used 
to  serve  for  nothing  at  all.  Still  the  officers  served 
without  pay,  and  never  received  any  thing  consider- 
able till  it  became  the  interest  of  their  commanders  to 
court  their  favour  by  increasing  their  allowance.    Tiil 
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Julius  Caesar  doubled  the  legionary  pay,  a  common 
foot  soldier  received  only  two  oboli  a  day,  the  inferior 
officers  and  centurions  four  oboli,  and  a  horseman  a 
drachma. 

The  history  of  the  pay  of  European  soldiers,  and 
particularly  of  the  English,  is  very  different  from  that 
of  these  ancients.  In  the  early  feudal  times,  as  all 
lands  were  held  by  military  tenure,  every  vassal  sent 
horse  and  foot  in  proportion  to  the  lands  he  held ;  and 
none  bore  arms  but  freemen,  who  must  have  been 
handsomely  provided  for  if  they  were  retained  in  the 
service  beyond  the  stipulated  time.  Also,  they  did  not 
fight  their  own  battles,  as  the  Roman  soldiers  did  in 
the  early  times  of  the  Commonwealth.  Whatever  ad- 
vantage was  gained  by  the  war,  it  was  entirely  at  the 
disposal  of  the  chief  in  the  expedition.  Indeed,  before 
the  establishment  of  the  strict  feudal  system,  the  sol- 
diers had  no  pay  ;  hut  then  they  fought  for  lands, 
to  be  divided  equally  among  them  all;  and  there  was 
no  superiority  of  one  man  to  another,  but  what  was 
temporary  and  ceased  with  the  war.  But  when  this 
army  of  freemen  became  fixed  in  a  conquered  country, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  vastly  more  numerous 
than  themselves,  and  they  were  obliged  to  keep  up  the 
form  and  order  of  a  perpetual  army,  the  superiority  of 
the  commanders,  both  supreme  and  subordinate,  be- 
came fixed,  and  the  ordinary  freemen  were  as  much 
under  the  command  of  their  superiors  as  they  had 
been  when  they  were  their  officers  in  the  time  of  ac- 
tual service. 

Besides,  when  the  great  vassals  grew  almost  inde- 
pendent, their  services  must  have  been  bought  at  a 
considerable  price  ;  and  they  often  stipulated  not  only 
for  a  handsome  reward  for  themselves,  but  also  for 
each  of  their  followers.  In  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
2l 
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a  knight,  who  served  on  horseback,  had  two  shilling! 
a  day,  which  was  equivalent  to  one  pound  at  present; 
and  an  archer  sixpence,  which  was  equal  to  a  crown  at 
present. 

The  reduction  of  the  value  of  money,  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  rank  of  the  common  soldiers,  was  a  very 
suitable  coincidence,  as  under  the  same  name  they  al- 
ways received  pay  in  proportion  to  their  rank  and  the 
value  of  their  services.  At  the  present  time,  soldiers 
are  the  very  lowest,  and  worst  provided  for,  of  all  the 
people,- — generally  those  who  are  too  idle  to  provide 
a  better  subsistence  for  themselves  by  their  labour,— 
and  their  pay  is  according  to  it. 

More  officers  are  necessary  in  modern  armies,  be- 
cause the  method  of  fighting,  since  the  invention  of 
gunpowder,  is  more  complex  and  more  scientific:*). 
And  the  commanders  must  have  better  pay,  to  make  it 
worth  the  while  of  persons  of  proper  rank  and  fortune 
(who  have  the  greatest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  tbeit 
country)  to  take  it  upon  them.  It  is  true,  that  the 
low  rank  and  the  low  pay  of  our  common  soldiers  alio* 
them  to  be  little  more  than  mercenaries.  Coramoo 
soldiers  have  certainly  very  little  at  stake  in  the  coun- 
try ;  but  the  very  profession  of  arms  tends  to  inspire  i 
sense  of  honour,  and  attachment  to  the  country,  though 
they  have  little  or  no  interest  in  it.  This  is  remark- 
ably the  case  with  the  English  soldiers  and  seamen. 

Professed  mercenaries,  it  is  certain,  can  have  no 
motive  to  fight  for  one  side  but  what  may  be  converted 
to  engage  them  in  the  service  of  the  other ;  and  the 
history  of  all  nations  demonstrates  how  impolitic  it 
is  to  depend  upon  them.  Thus  the  Persians  depended 
upon  the  mercenary  Greeks,  their  natural  enemies,  till 
they  had  no  other  troops  capable  of  doing  them  anr 
service;  and  the  Carthaginians  were  brought  to  the 
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very  brink  of  destruction  by  the  rebellion  of  their  mer- 
cenaries, between  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars.  At 
present,  while  all  the  states  of  Europe  keep  up  a  con- 
siderable body  of  native  troops,  the  inconvenience  is 
less  sensible.  Those  who  are  the  most  remarkable 
for  serving  as  mercenaries  at  present  are  the  Swiss, 
and  the  petty  princes  of  Germany. 

But  even  depending  upon  mercenaries  is  a  better 
expedient  than  buying  off  a  war.  For  that  is,  in  fact, 
to  confide  in  the  honour  of  an  enemy  confessedly  su- 
perior. The  Romans  were  not  long  able  to  withstand  the 
ravages  of  the  barbarous  nations,  after  they  began  to 
bribe  them  to  quit  their  territories.  And  the  money 
which  the  Danes  received  from  the  English  on  the 
same  account,  only  induced  them  to  rise  continually  in 
their  demands,  and  bring  over  new  bodies  of  adven- 
turers, with  the  same  expectation  of  raising  fortunes 
without  fighting. 


LECTURE    LXII. 

Skill  in  the  art  of  war  will  avail  little  without  a  sol- 
diery capable  of  bearing  the  necessary  fatigues  of  it. 
The  Roman  discipline  was  admirable  in  this  respect. 
The  Roman  soldiers  were  kept  in  constant  exercise. 
The  Lacedemonian  soldiers  had  less  fatigue  in  the 
field  than  they  had  at  home ;  whereas  ours  pass  from 
comparative  indolence  to  extreme  exercise.  Distempers 
in  armies  are  for  this  reason  more  common  and  more 
fatal  with  us,  than  we  ever  hear  of  their  being  with 
them.  Few  Roman  soldiers  died  of  distempers  :  but 
this  is  by  many  ascribed  to  their  use  of  woollen  gar- 
ments next  their  skin.  The  military  pace  was  twenty 
miles  in  five  hours,  carrying  sixty  pounds.  The  sol- 
2  l2 
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diers  were  also  exercised  in  running  and  leaping  .in 
their  arms.  Indeed,  as  the  nature  of  the  modern  ser- 
vice, in  which  artillery  is  principally  used,  is  less  la- 
borious, and  therefore  less  depends  upon  strength  of 
body,  such  severe  exercise  seems  not  to  be  necessary. 

It  is  this  circumstance  of  hardiness  and  capacity 
of  bearing  fatigue  which  gives  poor  nations  the  ad- 
vantage they  sometimes  have  over  the  rich.  Besides, 
the  prospect  they  have  of  bettering  their  circumstances 
acts  more  forcibly  upon  them  than  even  the  fear  of  a 
reverse  of  fortune  does  upon  the  rich.  These  circum- 
stances, in  concurrence  with  the  more,  robust  make  of 
body  in  the  northern  nations,  have  generally  directed 
the  course  of  victory  southwards.  Persia,  it  is  said,  has 
been  conquered  thirteen  times  from  the  north;  and 
the  Saracens  are  the  only  nation  situated  considerably 
to  the  south  who  have  made  extensive  conquests 
northwards.  At  the  time  that  the  Romans  made  their 
conquests  northwards,  they  were  as  hardy  as  the  Gauls 
and  Germans  themselves,  with  the  advantage  of  supe- 
rior discipline  and  better  weapons. 

Invaders  are  generally  observed  to  have  more  cou- 
rage than  the  people  invaded :  it  being  supposed 
that  no  nation  would  take  up  a  resolution  to  invade 
another,  and  particularly  the  desperate  resolution  of 
attacking  them  at  home,  without  great  confidence,  and 
therefore  great  probability  of  success.  This  appre- 
hension cannot  but  make  the  people  invaded  diffident 
of  themselves,  which  must  give  their  enemies  a  consi- 
derable advantage.  The  Romans  seldom  gave  their 
enemies  an  opportunity  of  attacking  them,  but  gene- 
rally carried  the  war  into  their  country;  and  Hanni- 
bal's great  maxim  was,  that  people  were  no  where 
vulnerable  but  at  home. 

Mere  current  opinion,  without  any  foundation  in  the 
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world,  is  of  great  moment  with  respect  to  courage. 
The  tenth  legion  of  Caesar,  and  the  regiment  of  Pi- 
cardy  in  France,  imagined  themselves,  and  really 
were,  the  best  troops  in  the  service.  The  Dorians 
were  ever  reputed  better  soldiers  than  the  Ionians, 
and  actually  were  so  in  consequence  of  it.  Indeed, 
when  once  a  character  has  been  acquired,  men  will 
exert  themselves  uncommonly  to  support  it. 

The  five  nations  of  North  America  thought  them- 
selves by  far  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  took 
such  care  to  impress  the  same  opinion  on  all  their 
neighbours,  that  they,  on  all  occasions,  yielded  the 
most  submissive  obedience  to  them.  When  one  of  a 
different  tribe  cried  out  A  Mohawk!  they  would  fly  like 
sheep  before  wolves,  without  making  any  resistance, 
whatever  advantage  there  was  on  their  side  *. 

Of  what  moment  religious  scnt'nnents  are  in  war,  has 
been  shown  under  the  article  of  religion  :  I  shall  only 
add,  in  this  place,  that  the  knights  errant,  who  did 
such  excellent  service  in  the  war  with  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  had  their  valour,  no  doubt,  greatly  inflamed  by 
watching  their  arms  a  whole  night  before  the  shrine  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  ceremony  of  receiving  knight- 
hood; and  that  the  soldiers  will  be  more  easily  kept 
in  good  discipline  when  notions  of  religion  attach  them 
to  their  general  and  their  cause,  especially  if  their  re- 
ligion oblige  them  to  great  strictness  and  severity  of 
manners  in  private  life.  The  superstitious  regard 
which  the  Romans  had  for  the  authority  of  their  gene- 
rals was  extreme.  Several  times  they  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  decimated  by  them  ;  whereas  the  Cartha- 
ginian soldiers  more  than  once  crucified  their  gene- 
rals. It  was  the  excellent  discipline  which  the  se- 
riousness of  the  parliamentary  army  in  this  country  in- 

•  Colden's  Hitlorv  of  the  F.vc  Nation;  p.  3. 
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ured  (hum  to,  that  gave  them  so  great  an  advantage 
over  the  king's  troops,  whose  dissoluteness  of  morals 
as  men  greatly  relaxed  their  discipline  as  soldiers. 

Violent  personal  hatred  has  always  produced  the 
greatest  and  most  dreadful  effects  in  war.  This  prin- 
ciple accounts  for  the  peculiar  savageness  with  which 
civil  wars  are  often  conducted.  Resentment  is  in- 
flamed in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  the  cause,  and 
the  frequency  of  impressions  from  it.  For  this  reason 
but  little  hatred  is  excited  against  a  public  and  distant 
enemy,  and  therefore  those  wars  are  conducted  with 
more  generosity  and  humanity.  But  civil  and  religion* 
parties  have  this  in  common, — that  their  antipathy 
to  one  another  is  always  the  greater,  the  more  things 
there  are  in  which  they  agree:  for  this  makes  the 
contrast  of  the  few  things  in  which  they  differ,  the 
more  sensible  and  striking.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
the  effects  of  this  animosity  is  mentioned  by  Voltaire: 
A  cavalier  commanded  a  regiment  of  French  refugees 
at  the  battle  of  Almanza,  where  they  met  with  another 
French  regiment  in  the  opposite  army  ;  as  soon  as  they 
saw  one  another  they  began  a  bloody  fight  with  theff 
bayonets,  without  firing  a  single  rausquet,  and  there 
were  not  above  three  hundred  men  left  alive  out  of  the 
two  regiments.  Civil  wars  are  also  peculiarly  blood*, 
because  less  quarter  is  expected  in  them.  All  pri- 
soners are  sure  to  be  treated  as  rebels;  whereas  in  open 
wars,  at  least  in  modern  times,  all  prisoners  are  mu- 
tually exchanged. 

Factions,  which  are  the  foundation  of  civil  w»n 
take  their  rise  from  very  different  sources.  Their  retl 
causes  are  interest  or  affection,  though  these  are  seldom 
avowed,  principle  being  the  pretence  in  almost  iB 
cases.  The  factions  in  the  Roman  commonwealth 
were  a  struggle  for  power  between  the  two  order?  of 
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the  state ;  and  they  were  a  great  means  of  contributing 
to  its  aggrandizement.  For  the  senate  had  no  method 
of  silencing  the  clamours  of  the  common  people  but  by 
leading  them  out  to  war,  which  was  a  bait  that  was 
almost  always  sure  to  take  with  them. 

Affection  divided  England  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  as  also  Scotland  between  Bruce 
and  Baiiol.  But  this  affection,  as  Hume  well  ob- 
serves, is  only  in  the  lower  people,  who  see  not  the 
princes.  The  great  partizans  are  led  by  interest  chiefly. 
They  see  the  weakness  of  princes,  and  despise  them. 
These  motives,  however,  for  entering  into  factions, 
different  as  they  may  be  in  their  own  nature,  easily  in- 
troduce one  another.  The  attachment  of  a  court  party 
to  the  monarch  naturally  becomes  attachment  to  mo- 
narchy, and  vice  versa. 

Factious  subsist  long  after  the  original  motives  have 
ceased  to  actuate  both  parties.  The  real  difference 
between  the  Guelf  and  the  Ghibeline  factions  was  long 
over  in  Italy  before  the  factions  themselves  were  ex- 
tinct. 

Factions  are  observed  to  rise  more  easily  and  pro- 
pagate faster  in  free  governments,  where  they  always 
affect  the  legislature  itself.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
people  have  more  influence  in  free  governments,  and 
are  therefore  more  jealous  of  the  conduct  of  their  go- 
vernors. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  greatest  number  of  factions  are 
probably  owing  to  personal  or  local  reasons.  All  the 
factions  in  despotic  states  are  necessarily  personal,  as 
the  people  are  sure  to  be  governed  in  the  very  same 
manner,  whoever  be  their  prince.  In  several  of  the 
civil  wars  of  the  Romans,  the  soldiers  fought  more  for 
their  commander  than  for  the  cause.  Such  wars  are 
generally  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  commander. 
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In  more  modern  times,  and  even  in  freer  governments, 
we  find  that  the  Neri  and  the  Bianchi  of  Florence,  the 
Fregosi  and  Adorni  of  Genoa,  the  Colonesi  and  Orsini 
of  modern  Rome,  were  all  chiefly  personal  fictions. 

From  whatever  cause  factions  arise,  their  effects  are 
often  lasting  and  dreadful.  The  tribes  Pollia  and 
Papiria  always  voted  on  opposite  sides  /or  near  three 
hundred  years.  The  Prasini  and  Veneti  (founded  on 
the  difference  of  colour  in  the  livery  of  the  combatants 
at  the  public  games)  never  ceased  their  animosities  till 
they  had  nearly  ruined  the  Greek  empire.  In  the 
year  1327,  most  of  the  great  houses  in  Ireland  were 
divided  one  against  another;  the  Giraldines,  the  But- 
lers, and  Breminghams  on  one  side,  and  the  Bourcs 
and  Poers  on  the  other.  The  ground  of  the  quarrel 
was  no  other,  but  that  the  lord  Arnold  Poer  had  called 
the  earl  of  Kildare  a  rimer.  This  quarrel  was  prose- 
cuted with  such  malice,  that  the  counties  of  Waterford 
and  Kilkenny  were  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword. 

But  never  was  a  state  so  unfortunate  with  respect 
to  factions  as  the  Greek  empire.  The  several  parties 
at  Constantinople,  whenever  they  invited  the  Turb 
to  come  and  assist  them,  always  stipulated  that  they 
should  take  into  captivity  all  they  should  meet  with  of 
the  opposite  party.  Indeed,  it  was  religion  which 
gave  the  chief  stimulus  to  their  mutual  animosity.  No 
people  had  ever  a  greater  aversion  to  heretics  than 
the  Greeks.  Several  of  their  lawful  emperors  were 
perfectly  odious  on  that  'account;  and  the  imperial 
family  itself  was  often  divided  in  their  sentiments. 
Thus,  when  Justinian  persecuted  those  who  did  not  fa- 
vour the  council  of  Chalcedon,  the  empress  opposed  it 

It  is  observed  that  nations  which  have  arrived  at 
great  power  and  extensive  empire  by  slow  degrees, 
have  not  often  fallen  but  by  the  same  slow  degrees ; 
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whereas  conquests  made  with  rapidity  have  generally 
been  lost  as  quickly  as  they  were  gained.  Thus  the 
Theban  power  was  born  and  died  with  one  man,  Epa- 
minondas  ;  and  the  Macedonian  power  with  two  men, 
Philip  and  Alexander.  Whereas  the  Roman  empire, 
which  required  seven  hundred  years  to  establish  it, 
required  as  many  to  destroy  it.  There  are,  however, 
many  exceptions  to  this  observation.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  it,  it  seems  to  be  owing  to  this, — that  when 
conquests  are  made  gradually,  the  conquerors  have 
time  to  fall  upon  the  best  methods  of  securing  them, 
and  also  because,  before  the  last  conquests  are  made, 
the  people  who  were  first  conquered  consider  them- 
selves as  the  conquerors  of  the  rest,  being  intimately 
incorporated  with  those  who  subdued  them.  Where- 
as, when  large  conquests  are  made  at  once,  the  empire 
becomes  unwieldy  by  its  own  greatness,  the  conquerors 
do  not  immediately  hit  upon  the  best  methods  of 
securing  their  conquests,  and  all  the  conquered  states, 
seeing  themselves  at  once  in  the  same  situation,  per- 
ceiving  their  interest  to  be  the  same,  and  at  the  same 
time  perceiving  their  own  strength,  and  the  compara- 
tive weakuess  of  their  conquerors,  easily  join  to  assert 
their  liberty. 

In  the  rude  and  ferocious  state  of  mankind  in  former 
ages,  some  nations  enriched  themselves  by  conquering 
others;  as  by  this  means  they  came  at  once  into  the 
possession  of  all  their  stock  of  wealth,  and  made  slaves 
of  their  persons.  But  with  less  labour,  and  far  less 
risk,  though  with  a  little  more  patience,  they  might 
have  got  richer  at  home,  without  the  trouble  of  acqui- 
ring and  watching  so  many  slaves.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  present  advantage  in  the  system  when  it  was 
successful ;  and  it  gratified  the  pride  of  a  nation  to 
have  at  their  mercy  other  great  and  distant  nations. 
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This  last  advantage,  if  it  be  any,  is  still  gained  by 
foreign  conquests,  but  perhaps  hardly  any  other.  As 
the  humanity  of  modern  manners  leaves  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  conquered  country  in  the  possession  of  their 
private  property,  the  only  advantage  that  can  accrue 
from  conquering  a  nation  is  the  direction  of  its  force 
for  the  purpose  of  other  conquests,  the  appropriation 
of  its  taxes,  and  the  controul  of  its  commerce.  As  the 
taxes  will  seldom  do  much  more  than  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  government,  the  direction  of  its  commerce  is 
now  considered  as  the  chief  article  of  emolument 
But  when  the  expence  of  conquering  and  keeping 
such  distant  countries  is  taken  into  the  account,  die 
greater  cheapness  of  the  commodities  of  such  countries 
and  the  monopoly  of  their  commerce  will  go  but  a 
little  way  to  pay  the  balance. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  nation  must  be  stronger  by  the 
addition  of  the  power  of  foreign  dominions.  But  in 
proportion  as  any  nation  becomes  powerful,  it  excites 
the  jealousy  of  other  nations,  and  thereby  has  much 
more  powerful  enemies  to  contend  with ;  and  if  the  li- 
berty of  commerce  can  be  obtained  (which  does  not 
seem  to  be  difficult  in  the  present  state  of  the  world), 
and  the  stock  of  a  nation  consequently  increase,  with- 
out the  expence  of  conquering  and  keeping  foreign 
dominions,  that  great  surplus  of  wealth  will  purchase 
more  assistance  in  war  than  could  in  general  be  fur- 
nished by  any  conquered  nation  or  colony;  and  it 
might  be  better  applied  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence 
which  is  the  only  justifiable  use  of  arms.  Had  Eng- 
land nothing  to  do  with  the  East  or  West  Indies, 
America,  or  Gibraltar,  it  would  have  fewer  wars,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  be  much  more  wealthy  (as  its  indus- 
try would,  by  one  means  or  other,  find  a  market) ;  and 
if  it  was  invaded,  would  have  much  greater  resources 
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for  defending  itself.  Also,  if  it  was  thought  proper  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  other  nations,  in  order  to 
support  a  common  army  or  navy,  it  would  find  greater 
resources  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  for  others. 

No  war  is  justifiable  except  that  which  is  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  a  state,  that  is,  a  defensive  war. 
Motives  of  honour  and  dignity  are  never  sufficient 
Good  conduct  and  generosity  alone  can  assert  the  true 
honour  of  men  and  of  nations.  And  it  no  more  becomes 
a  great  nation,  than  it  does  a  great  and  good  man,  to 
revenge  a  mere  affront.  If  motives  of  honour  and  dig- 
nity be  attended  to  by  statesmen,  they  will  involve  na- 
tions in  as  many  foolish  and  destructive  quarrels  as  the 
same  notions  involve  those  individuals  in  who  are  ad- 
dicted to  duelling. 

The  object  of  war  is  the  destruction  of  the  enemy, 
at  least  of  his  power,  so  as  to  disable  him  from  doing 
that  mischief  to  prevent  which  the  war  was  engaged 
in.  But  every  method  of  distressing  an  enemy  is  not 
deemed  honourable  or  right.  A  regard  to  public  opi- 
nion, therefore,  ought  to  regulate  the  ravages  of  war, 
because  it  is  for  the  common  interest  of  mankind  that 
they  should  be  observed.  As  the  world  advances  in 
civilization, and  national  animosity  abates,  war  becomes 
less  distressing  to  peaceable  individuals  who  do  not 
bear  arms.  It  would  not  he  extended  much  more,  if, 
in  time  of  war,  commerce  was  permitted  to  pass  free, 
so  that  no  privateers  should  be  allowed,  and  only  ships 
of  war  by  sea,  and  fortresses  on  land,  should  be  ex- 
posed to  danger.  Next  to  having  no  wars  at  all,  this 
rule  would  be  the  greatest  common  benefit. 

One  of  the  most  barbarous  and  absurd  customs 
which  has  arisen  from  the  practice  of  war,  joined  to 
ancient  superstition,  is  the  modern  dtielling,  which  is 
so    fashionable  in   many    parts  of  Europe  ;    for  it  is 
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hardly  known  elsewhere,  and  was  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients. It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  continuance 
of  an  effect  after  the  cause  hath  ceased  to  operate.  No- 
body at  this-  day  imagines  that  single  combat  is  a  pro- 
per appeal  to  God,  or  that  he  who  is  in  the  right  has 
any  advantage  in  the  combat  over  him  that  is  in  the 
wrong  ;  yet  a  man  thinking  himself  innocent  and  in- 
jured, and  perhaps  having  a  wife  and  family,  will 
voluntarily  expose  his  life  to  an  equal  risk  with  that  of 
a  man  whom  he  despises  as  a  nuisance  to  society,  be- 
cause he  has  been  insulted  by  him.  Good  sense  will 
surely  teach  the  world  at  last,  that  insolence  is  best  an- 
swered by  contempt,  and  real  injuries  best  redressed 
by  public  justice.  The  man  who  hath  offended  against 
the  rules  of  good  breeding  will  find  a  sufficient  pu- 
nishment in  the  neglect  and  disgrace  which  his  be- 
haviour will  naturally  bring  upon  him. 


LECTURE   LXIII. 

An  historian  should  give  particular  attention  to  die 
manner  in  which  the  expences  of  government  are  de- 
frayed :  for  very  much  of  the  public  happiness  and 
tranquillity  depends  upon  it,  and  many  governments 
have  been  ruined  by  wrong  methods  of  doing  it 
Either  the  taxes  have  been  too  great,  have  been  laid 
upon  improper  things,  or  have  been  collected  in  an  im- 
proper manner.  And  innumerable  events  show  that 
the  minutest  things  of  this  nature  are  of  great  im- 
portance. 

Moderate  taxes  operate  like  a  constant  spur  and 
obligation  to  labour,  and  thereby  greatly  contribute  to 
the  flourishing  state  of  a  people,  particularly  if  .they  be 
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laid  on  gradually.  Then,  the  only  consequence  of 
taxes  is,  that  the  poor  increase  their  industry,  perform 
more  work,  and  live  as  well  as  before,  without  de- 
manding more  for  their  labour.  This  is  agreeable  to 
what  is  constantly  observed,  that  in  years  of  scarcity, 
if  it  be  not  extreme,  the  poor  labour  more,  and  live 
better,  than  in  years  of  plenty.  Any  other  disadvantage 
which  is  an  equal  spur  to  labour  hath  the  like  effect 

Tyre,  Athens,  Carthage,  Rhodes,  Genoa,  Venice, 
and  Holland,  all  laboured  under  great  natural  disad- 
vantages. It  seems  more  reasonable  to  ascribe  the  in- 
dolence of  mankind  in  hot  countries  to  the  general 
goodness  of  the  soil  in  those  countries,  which,  without 
labour,  supplies  them  with  the  few  things  which  are 
necessary  to  their  subsistence,  than  to  the  heat  of  the 
climate  ;  for  wherever  people  can  live  without  labour 
they  are  equally  idle.  No  nation  under  the  sun  can 
be  more  indolent  than  the  Irish  have  been,  or  than 
many  of  them  are  to  this  day  ;  and  sir  William  Temple 
attributes  it  to  the  goodness  of  the  soil  in  Ireland,  as 
he  ascribes  the  riches  of  the  Dutch  to  the  badness  of 
theirs. 

On  the  other  hand,  exorbitant  taxes,  like  extreme 
necessity,  destroy  industry,  by  engendering  despair; 
and  even  before  they  reach  that  pitch  they  raise  the 
price  of  labour  and  manufactures  in  commodities  of  all 
kinds.  But  a  free  state,  in  which  there  13  every  en- 
couragement to  industry,  will  better  bear  heavy  taxes 
than  a  despotic  government.  How  would  the  Turks 
bear  the  taxes  which  the  Dutch  pay?  In  England 
merchants  in  fact  lend  great  sums  to  the  state  on  the 
importation  of  their  goods.  Who  would  venture  to  do 
this  in  Turkey  ? 

Taxes  may  be  laid  either  upon  what  is  possessed,  or 
upon  what  is  consumed.     Taxes  upon  possessions  are 
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levied  with  little  expence,  but  they  have  this  disadvan- 
tage, that  they  require  that  every  man's  property  be 
known.  If  the  owners  regulated  it  themselves,  they 
would  do  it  falsely ;  and  if  it  was  done  by  the  inspection 
of  officers,  there  would  be  a  door  open  to  all  kinds  of 
oppression  and  cruelty.  In  this  case,  however,  it  were 
unjust  to  tax  a  person  according  to  his  property,  ll 
ought  to  be  according  to  his  superfluity,  or  what  hi 
can  spare  from  the  expences  which  his  station  of  life 
necessarily  obliges  him  to. 

The  produce  of  no  tax  can  be  so  easily  ascertained 
as  that  of  a  poll-tax,  and  therefore  in  arbitrary  govern- 
ments recourse  is  often  had  to  it.  But  in  order  torender 
it,  in  any  tolerable  degree,  equal,  and,  if  the  amount  be 
great,  supportable,  the  people  must  be  classed,  and 
their  circumstances  known. 

Taxes  on  consumption  are,  upon  (he  whole,  the  most 
eligible,  because  in  this  case  no  man  pays  more  that 
he  chooses ;  and  the  conveniences  he  enjoys  are  an 
equivalent  for  what  he.  pays.  Taxes  of  this  kind  re- 
gulate and  check  themselves.  For  the  increase  of  the 
imposition  is  not  always  found  to  be  an  increase  in  the 
revenue,  since  the  dearness  of  a  commodity  lessens  the 
consumption.  In  this  case  it  is  of  great  consequence 
that  the  seller  pay  the  tax.  He  will  make  nothing  of 
the  expence,  because  he  makes  that  addition  to  the 
price  of  his  goods  ;  and  with  the  buyer,  particularly 
after  some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  imposition,  it  u 
confounded  with  the  price  of  the  commodity,  and  coo- 
sidered  as  part  of  it.  Besides,  if  the  buyer  pay  the 
tax,  he  is  liable  to  be  searched,  which  would  be  into- 
lerable in  a  free  state.  This  method,  however,  only 
deceives  the  people,  mak  ing  them  ignorant  of  what  they 
contribute  to  the  expences  of  government.  As  the 
price  of  living  is  increased  by  all  taxes  on   consump- 
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lion,  men  must  have  more  for  their  labour,  and  conse- 
quently their  manufactures  will  come  dearer  to  a  fo- 
reign market 

Sir  James  Stuart  supposes*  that  the  best  possible 
tax  would  be  upon  the  sale  of  every  commodity.  But 
this  would  be  a  check  on  the  transferring  of  property, 
which  in  a  commercial  state  ought  to  be  made  as  easy 
as  possible;  so  that  it  seems  better  to  have  respect 
either  to  the  possession  or  the  consumption  of  commo- 
dities in  the  levying  of  all  taxes. 

The  fewer  particulars  are  liable  to  be  inspected  in  a 
free  state  the  better.  This  makes  the  excise  laws  se- 
verely felt  in  England.  When  duties  are  paid  upon 
importation  only,  it  is  much  the  easiest  for  the  country. 
With  us,  these  taxes  are  called  customs,  and,  as  they 
are  levied,  are  the  most  injudicious  of  all  our  taxes. 
They  are  a  great  temptation  to  smuggling  and  frauds 
of  all  kinds.  The  state  never  receives  what  it  ought; 
and  yet  the  fair  trader,  besides  infinite  trouble  and 
vexation,  pays  more,  in  fees,  to  expedite  his  business, 
than  the  state  requires. 

If  the  wealth  and  strength  of  a  nation  depend 
chiefly  upon  its  manufactures,  it  is  impolitic  to  subject 
them  to  any  tax.  It  ought  to  be  laid  upon  the  pro- 
perty acquired  by  them;  because  a  tax  on  the  manu- 
facture itself  discourages  industry,and  prevents  the  ac- 
quisition of  that  wealth  which  alone  can  pay  the  tax. 
If  the  tax  be  laid  on  any  instrument  employed  in  the 
manufacture,  the  manufacturer  will  be  embarrassed  in 
his  art,  and  be  reduced  to  inconvenient  methods  of 
avoiding  it.  And,  in  general,  if  he  cannot  go  to  work 
without  thinking  of  the  tax,  and  knowing  that  he  pays 
it  as  a  manufacturer,   he  will  often  choose  to  avoid  a 
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present  certain  loss  by  abandoning  the  prospect  of 
great  future  gain.  Whereas  when  property,  acquired 
by  manufactures  as  well  as  in  any  other  way,  is  taxed, 
the  grievance  is  remote,  and  he  knows  that  if  ever  he 
be  subject  to  pay,  he  will  be  proportionably  able  to  do 
it. 

Many  persons  are  of  opinion  that  any  country  would 
best  support  the  expences  of  government  by  laying  all 
taxes  on  some  one  visible  object,  as  land,  or  land  and 
houses.  The  tax  could  not  then  be  evaded ;  and  though 
it  might  seem  to  affect  only  one  object,  it  might  in  re- 
ality affect  every  article  of  consumption,  because  thej 
Would  all,  in  some  way  or  other,  depend  upon  it  If 
the  land  alone  be  taxed,  it  must  proportionably  raue 
the  price  of  every  produce  of  the  soil,  as  corn,  cattle, 
materials  for  manufactures,  &c,  and  consequently  of 
labour  in  general,  because  the  labourer  must  be  fed  and 
clothed  from  the  produce  of  the  ground  ;  and  the  pro- 
prietor and  farmer,  by  raising  the  price  of  their  com- 
modity in  proportion,  would  feel  no  particular  burthen. 
In  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  the  tax  would  ultimately 
be  paid  by  the  consumer,  who  would  of  course  be  the 
most  able  to  pay,  and  would  enjoy  the  value  of  it 

If  all  the  taxes  were  laid  on  houses,  or  habitations  of 
any  kind,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  make  it  if- 
feet  all  the  inhabitants  according  to  their  property,  be- 
cause all  persons  must  have  houses,  and  in  general 
would  have  them  in  proportion  to  their  fortunes.  Ill 
few  persons  should  content  themselves  with  living  in  a 
disreputable  manner,  in  order  to  avoid  the  tax,  the  lost 
to  the  state  would  not  be  very  great.  They  must  at 
least  eat,  drink,  and  be  clothed,  and  the  price  of  those 
necessaries  will  be  raised  by  every  possible  mode  of 
taxation. 

To  raise  all  taxes  upon  the  land,  or  rather  the  nen 
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produce  of  it,  after  the  expences  of  culture  are  de- 
ducted, is  the  great  maxim  of  the  French  {economists. 
They  say  that  the  nett  produce  is  the  only  real  wealth 
that  isannually  re-produced ; and  that  the  only  possible 
way  of  taxing  this,  in  any  regular  proportion,  is  to  levy 
the  tax  directly  upon  the  produce.  But  the  produce 
of  land  is  so  various,  that  this  would  make  a  very  com- 
plex system,  if  it  was  made  to  affect  all  who  should  use 
the  produce,  and  if  any  regard  was  pai'd  to  its  being  a 
necessary,  or  a  superfluity  ;  so  that  it  will  be  found 
more  expedient  to  lay  the  tax  upon  the  property  of 
which  a  man  is  possessed  :  and  perhaps  the  only 
practicable  method  of  doing  this  is  to  tax  his  expen- 
diture, always  laying  the  greatest  burthen  on  articles 
that  are  least  necessary.  As  to  the  wealth  which 
persons  hoard,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  come  at  it 
without  great  oppression ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that 
whatever  is  hoarded  by  one  generation  will  be  dissi- 
pated in  the  next. 

All  the  taxes  hi  China  are  laid  upon  the  land.  No- 
thing is  demanded  of  the  artisans  or  merchants*. 

All  taxes  should  affect  men  in  proportion  to  their 
property,  and  not  their  rank,  because  it  is  their  pro- 
perty only  that  enables  them  to  pay  taxes.  To  ex- 
empt certain  classes  of  men,  evidently  more  able  to  pay 
the  tax  than  those  who  do  pay  it,  fixes  a  mark  of  ig- 
nominy on  those  who  pay.  It  gives  them  a  constant 
feeling  of  their  degradation,  and  excites  envy  towards 
their  superiors,  which  cannot  be  productive  of  any 
good. 

In  England  the  nobility  and  the  members  of  the 
house  of  commons  have  somepersonal  privileges,  but  the 
taxes  affect  them  as  much  as  others.  They  have,  indeed, 

•  M.BkHitt  tur  It,  Chinoit,  vol.  \v,  p.  305. 
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the  privilege  of  being  exempt  from  the  postage  of  li- 
ters; but  it  is  on  the  idea  of  their  correspondence  havum 
for  its  object  the  concerns  of  the  public.  If  the  member* 
of  parliament  should  venture  to  exempt  themselves  from 
any  considerable  tax,  the  country  at  large  would  ntf 
bear  it. 

Nothing  can  well  be  imagined  more  oppressive  thu 
the  tattle  in  France.  It  was  levied  directly  upon  meo 
who,  having  nothing  but  their  wages  for  their  subsist- 
ence, without  property,  and  without  furniture,  beyond 
their  necessary  utensils,  could  not  even  by  violence 
itself  be  compelled  to  pay.  Every  collector  (who  u 
himself  constrained  to  undertake  to  levy  the  tax)  hwi 
a  right  to  call  upon  the  four  persons  in  the  district 
whose  proportion  of  the  taille  was  the  greatest,  to  fill 
up  all  deficiencies.  Though  they  might  already  baw 
discharged  their  own  share  of  the  tax,  they  werecoo- 
polled,  by  the  sale  of  their  effects,  or  even  by  impri- 
sonment, to  expiate  the  negligence  of  the  collector,  of 
the  poverty  of  their  countrymen*. 

The  ease  of  the  country  has  been  too  little  the  object 
of  those  who  have  imposed  taxes.  They  have  dp< 
studied  in  what  manner  to  proportion  the  burthen  ft' 
them  to  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  bear  it,  but  b*« 
only  endeavoured  to  get  as  much  as  tbey  could  with- 
out exciting  any  dangerous  commotions,  or  such  ad* 
mour  as  would  make  it  impossible  for  them  In  keep 
their  places.  They  have,  therefore,  too  often  spud 
the  rich,  whose  union  was  easy  and  formidable,  ui 
have  oppressed  the  poor,  who  were  too  nurnerons,iwI 
too  much  dispersed,  to  unite  in  great  bodies,  and  wkwf 
complaints  the  prince  seldom  hears  of. 

When  great  numbers  of  persons  are   supported  bt 

*  Life  of  M.  Target,  p.  196. 
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the  revenues  of  a  country,  and  are  of  course  interested 
in  the  continuance  of  its  burthens,  the  most  upright 
ministers  will  find  it  difficult  to  afford  it  any  relief. 
This  was  fully  experienced  by  M.  Turgot.  All  the  in* 
direct  grants  of  former  ministers  were  considered  as  so 
many  rights,  and  many  had  transferred  them  as  real 
property.  The  united  claims  of  these  persons,  and 
intrigues,  overpowered  that  great  man*. 

It  is  always  preferable  to  tax  luxuries,  because  this 
will  not  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  necessaries,  and 
therefore  will  only  affect  those  who  can  best  afford  to 
pay.  But  still,  since  many  will  be  less  able  to  pay  the 
poor,  whose  labour  supplied  their  luxury,  these  must 
lose  their  employment,  or  at  least  change  it  for  one 
that  may  be  less  advantageous  to  them. 

It  is  a  maxtm  in  all  commercial  states,  that  taxes  be 
laid  so  as  to  favour  the  exports  as  much  as  possible, 
and  to  lay  the  chief  burthen  upon  what  is  imported. 
This  encourages  an  application  to  home-manufactures 
and  navigation.  Taxes  upon  foreign  commodities 
oblige  a  people  to  apply  them  to  themselves.  This  has 
been  the  happy  effect  of  many  taxes  upon*  foreign  ma- 
nufactures in  England,  particularly  upon  German  and 
Flemish  linens  ;  and  the  tax  on  French  brandy  has 
increased  the  sale  of  rum,  and  contributed  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  southern  colonies.  But  it  should  be  con- 
sidered that  this  is  taxing  the  whole  community  for 
the  advantage  of  a  part  of  it ;  and  unless  that  part  be 
necessary  to  the  whole,  their  benefit  may  be  purchased 
at  too  great  a  price.  If  more  money  be  given  for  West 
India  commodities,  in  the  price  that  individuals  pay 
for  them  to  the  planters,  than  they  would  do  if  the  im- 
portation of  them  was  free  to  all  the  world,  it  had  been 
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better  for  the  country  at  large  if  no  such  colonies  had 
been  known,  except  they  should  in  some  other  man- 
ner add  to  the  strength  and  wealth  of  the  nation ;  and 
the  expence  of  one  war  on  their  account  will  muck 
more  than  overbalance  any  advantage  of  that  kind. 

Taxes  are  raised  with  the  least  trouble  to  the  go- 
vernment by  means  of  farmers,  who  advance  the  money 
as  it  is  wanted.  But  as  the  farmers  must  necessarily 
have  an  opportunity  of  doing  more  than  barely  refund- 
ing themselves,  and  certainly  will  not  do  less,  it  is  ge- 
nerally the  most  expensive  method  in  the  end,  and 
soonest  exhausts  the  people.  Besides,  it  is  always  on 
odious  method  of  taxation.  The  people  cannot  with 
any  patience  see  the  farmers  growing  rich  at  their  ex- 
pence.  The  establishment  of  farmers  of  the  taxes  was 
a  great  hurt  to  Rome.  In  a  despotic  state,  where  the 
taxes  are  paid  to  the  king's  officers,  the  people  are  ifr 
finitely  more  happy  :  witness  Persia  and  China.  The 
great  abuses  which  arose  from  the  system  of  taxation  in 
France  proceeded  not  from  their  number,  or  the  weight 
of  the  taxes,  but  from  the  expensive,  unequal,  arbi- 
trary, and  intricate  method  of  levying  them  ;  by  which 
industry  was  discouraged,  and  agriculture  rendered  a 
beggarly  and  slavish  employment 

In  France,  says  sir  James  Stewart  *,  the  collection  of 
taxes  costs  the  state  no  less  than  ten  per  cent;  whereat 
in  England  the  expence  of  collecting  the  excise,  ad- 
ministered by  commissioners,  who  act  for  the  public 
and  not  by  farmers  who  act  for  themselves,  does  not 
cost  more  than  five  pounds  twelve  shillings  and  *ii- 
pence  in  the  hundred. 
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To  augment  the  national  supplies  upon  any  particular 
emergency  beyond  their  annual  produce,  it  has  been 
the  practice  of  some  states  to  anticipate  their  revenues, 
by  borrowing  sums  of  money  on  the  credit  of  them. 
This  paper  credit,  as  it  is  called  (from  the  circulation 
of  the  government  securities  upon  paper,  borrowed 
from  the  practice  of  merchants),'is  said  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  Florence,  in  the  year  1324,  and  to  have  been- 
brought  into  France  from  Italy  after  it  had  been  sup- 
pressed by  Henry  IV. 

Sir  JamesStewart  gives  the  followingmore  particular 
account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  national  debts*. 
The  Jews,  banished  from  France  on  account  of  their 
extortion  in  the  holy  wars,  fled  into  Lombardy,  and 
there  invenled  the  use  of  bills  of  exchange,  in  order  to 
draw  their  riches  from  countries  to  which  they  durst 
not  resort  to  bring  them  off.  Thus  bills  and  promis- 
sory notes,  in  various  forms,  came  to  be  used  by  all 
persons,  and  even  by  kings. 

At  first  princes  mortgaged  their  lands  and  princi- 
palities, in  order  to  obtain  a  sum  of  money  ;  acting  up- 
on the  principle  of  private  credit,  before  government 
acquired  that  stability  which  is  necessary  to  establish 
a  firm  confidence.  The  second  step  was  to  raise  mo- 
ney upon  branches  of  the  taxes  assigned  to  the  lender. 
But  this  method  was  attended  with  great  abuse  and 
oppression,  and  at  length  public  credit  assumed  its 
present  form.    Money  was  borrowed  upon  determinate 
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or  perpetual  annuities,  a  fund  was  provided  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  refunding  of  the  capital  was  in  many 
cases  left  in  the  option  of  government,  but  was  never 
to  be  demandable  by  the  creditor.  Francis  I.  was  the 
first  who  contracted  a  regular  debt  on  a  perpetual  in- 
terest upon  the  town-house  of  Paris,  at  about  eight 
per  cent,  when  legal  interest  in  England  at  the  same 
time  was  ten  per  cent*.  Voltaire  says  that  Louis 
XIV.  left  a  debt  of  about  180  millions  sterling. 

This  custom  of  contracting  national  debts  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  antiquity,  in  which  almost 
all  states  made  provision  of  a  public  treasure  in  time 
of  peace  against  the  necessities  of  war;  for  want  of 
which,  war  is  now  attended  with  the  increase  of  taxes 
and  the  decay  of  commerce.  But  then  the  ancients  had 
it  not  in  their  power  to  make  use  of  expedients  which 
nothing  but  the  far  greater  security  of  property,  and 
greater  fidelity  and  honour,  both  in  individuals  and  in 
public  and  private  societies,  than  they  ever  knew, 
could  make  practicable.  They  either  could  not  have 
borrowed  at  all,  or  upon  such  interest  that  the  remedy 
would  have  instantly  been  intolerable.  Whereas  with 
us,  though  the  future  evils  of  borrowing  may  be  great, 
they  come  on  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  so  long  as 
the  interest  of  the  borrowed  money  can  be  paid  with- 
out much  difficulty. 

Credit  was  so  low  in  France,  and  interest  so  high, 
that  seven  millions  borrowed  by  the  late  king  became 
a  debt  of  thirty-two  millions  to  the  state  f-  "  While 
the  king  of  France  paid  exorbitant  interest  for  the  mo- 
ney advanced  to  him,  and  the  emperor  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Maximilian  the  Moneyless,  the  Venetians 

*  Stewart* s  Political  (Economy,  vol.  i.  p»  337.  f  Ibid.  p.  472. 
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raised  whatever  sums  they  pleased  at  the  moderate 
premium  of  five  in  the  hundred  *." 

It  seems  not  very  difficult  briefly  to  point  out  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  and  disadvantages  attending  these  na- 
tional debts.  The  capital  advantage  of  them  is,  that  they 
afford  relief  in  great  emergencies,  and  may  thereby  give 
a  greater  permanency  to  states,  which  in  former  tiroes, 
for  want  of  such  great  occasional  resources,  were  liable 
to  be  overturned  without  remedy.  And  if  the  taxes 
necessary  to  pay  the  interest  of  these  debts  be  net  im- 
moderate, they  are,  as  was  observed  before,  of  no  dis- 
service to  a  nation  upon  the  whole. 

Some  have  represented  the  national  debt  as  having 
the  same  operation  with  the  addition  of  so  much  capi- 
tal stock  to  the  nation,  encouraging  the  industry  of  it, 
&c.  But  whatever  money  is  issued  in  the  form  of  pa- 
per by  the  government,  it  is  first  deposited  in  the  form 
of  cash  by  the  individual.  The  man  who  pays  the  tax 
gives  up  so  much  of  his  property,  so  that  it  ceases  to 
be  productive  to  him;  and  it  is  generally  expended  by 
government  in  army  and  navy  expences,  revenue  of 
officers,  gratuities,  &c.,  which  yield  no  return  :  it  is 
like  a  man  giving  bis  son  a  sum  of  money  which  he 
expends  in  eating  and  drinking.  The  money,  no 
doubt,  is  employed,  and  thereby  industry  is  encou- 
raged ;  but  it  is  only  that  kind  of  industry  which  raises 
the  price  of  consumable  goods.  If  any  man,  or  any 
nation,  should  give  all  their  property  in  this  manner, 
they  would  certainly  be  impoverished,  though  those  to 
whom  their  money  was  transferred  would  be  gainers. 

Some  persons  have  paradoxically  maintained  that 
there  can  be  no  inconvenience  whatever  attending  any 
(rational  debt ;  that  by  this  means  the  price  of  every 
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thing  is  indeed  raised;  but  that  this  affecting  all  per- 
sons alike,  they  will  be  as  well  able  to  pay  the  ad- 
vanced prices  as  they  were  the  lower  ones.  The  fallacy 
of  this  reasoning  may  perhaps  be  most  easily  exposed 
by  the  following  state  of  the  case. 

Let  us  suppose  a  society  to  consist  of  a  thousand 
labourers  and  a  thousand  persons  just  able  to  employ 
them.  If  this  society  be  loaded  with  any  debt,  ami 
consequently  be  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  ;  since  all  the 
labourers  must  still  subsist,  and  their  employers  can 
give  them  no  more  than  they  do,  some  of  these  must 
become  labourers  themselves,  so  that  the  price  of  this 
additional  labour  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
tax.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  whole  power  of 
the  society  will  be  exhausted  when  the  thousand,  who 
first  employed  the  labourers,  shall  be  all  brought  into 
the  same  state  with  them,  and  when  the  price  of  tteii 
labour  shall  be  limited  by  the  market  to  which  it  is 
brought.  The  tendency  of  a  public  debt,  therefore,  B 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  labour  in  a  country  ;  and  to 
a  certain  degree  this  may  be  favourable,  by  promoting 
industry,  but  when  carried  to  an  extreme,  the  country 
must  be  distressed. 

So  long  as  the  labourers  can  raise  the  price  of  their 
labour,  no  tax  can  hurt  them.  If,  for  instance,  each  of 
them  be  obliged  to  pay  one  shilling  a  week,  and  their 
wages  have  been  twelve,  they  must  demand  thirteen 
shillings  ;  for  their  wages  must  be  sufficient  to  subsist 
them.  But  when  the  wages  they  must  absolutely 
have,  in  order  to  pay  all  the  demands  upon  them,  can- 
not be  given,  the  process  must  cease. 

We  shall  always  deceive  ourselves  when  we  ima- 
gine that  the  case  of  a  country  is,  in  this  respect,  at  all 
different  from  that  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  number  of 
individuals,  and  that  though  debts  may  ruin  the  latter. 
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they  will  not  hurt  the  former.  The  only  difference  is, 
that  a  state  cannot  be  compelled  to  pay  its  debts. 
But  when  its  credit  is  exhausted,  it  will  not  only  be 
unable  to  contract  any  more  debts,  but  may  not  have 
it  in  its  power  even  to  pay  the  interest  of  those  already 
contracted;  and  in  that  case  it  must  necessarily  be 
exposed  to  all  the  inconveniences  attending  the  nu- 
merous insolvencies  which  must  be  occasioned  by  its 
own.  And  if  the  insolvency  of  one  great  merchant,  or 
banker,  produce  great  distress  in  a  country,  how  dread- 
ful must  be  the  consequence  attending  the  insolvency 
of  such  a  nation  as  England.  It  must  be  so  extensive 
and  complicated,  as  no  politician  can  pretend  to  de- 
scribe a  priori. 

The  inconvenience  of  such  a  debt  as  the  English 
have  now  contracted,  and  which  they  rather  seem  dis- 
posed to  increase  than  diminish,  is  great,  and  may  be 
fatal.  If  foreigners  should  become  possessors  of  the 
greatest  share  of  our  funds,  we  are  in  fact  tributary  to 
them  ;  and  the  difference  is  very  little  if  they  be  na- 
tives,— for  still  the  people  are  debtors  to  another 
body  than  themselves,  though  they  may,  in  some  re- 
spects, have  the  same  interest.  But  the  most  we  have 
to  fear  from  the  accumulation  of  the  national  debt  will 
begin  to  be  felt  when  the  interest  of  it  comes  to  be  so 
great,  that  it  cannot  be  defrayed  by  the  taxes  which 
the  country  is  able  to  raise,  and  when,  consequently, 
the  monied  people,  notwithstanding  their  interest  in 
keeping  up  the  national  credit,  will  not  venture  to  lend 
any  more.  Then  one  of  these  two  consequences  must 
follow,  which  I  shall  introduce  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Hume.  "  When  the  new  created  funds  for  the  ex- 
ponces  of  the  year  are  not  subscribed  to,  and  raise  not 
the  money  projected  ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  nation 
is  distressed  by  a  foreign  invasion,  or  the  like,  and  the 
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money  is  lying  in  the  exchequer  to  discharge  the  in- 
terest of  the  old  debt ;  the  money  must  either  be  seized 
for  the  current  service,  and  the  debt  be  cancelled,  by 
the  violation  of  all  national  credit,  or,  for  want  of  thai 
money,  the  nation  be  enslaved." 

What  we  have  most  to  fear  from  the  accumulation 
of  our  national  debt  is  not  perhaps  a  sudden  bank- 
ruptcy, but  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  power  of  the 
state,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  taxes,  which 
discourage  industry  and  make  it  difficult  to  vend  out 
manufactures  abroad.  "  The  private  revenue  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Great  Britain,"  Dr.  Smith  says*,  "  is  at  pre- 
sent as  much  incumbered  in  time  of  peace,  and  their 
ability  to  accumulate  as  much  impaired,  as  it  would 
have  been  in  the  time  of  the  most  expensive  war,  had 
the  pernicious  system  of  funding  never  been.  The 
practice  of  funding,"  he  says, "  has  gradually  enfeebled 
every  state  which  has  adopted  it.  The  Italian  repub- 
lics seem  to  have  begun  it.  Genoa  and  Vent 
only  two  remaining  which  can  pretend  to  an  inde- 
pendent existence,  have  both  been  enfeebled  by  it 
Spain  seems  to  have  learned  the  practice  from  the 
Italian  republics;  and  (its  taxes  being  probably  less 
judicious  than  theirs)  it"  has,  in  proportion  to  its  natural 
strength,  been  still  more  enfeebled.  The  debts  of 
Spain  are  of  very  old  standing.  It  was  deeply  in 
debt  before  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  about  an  hun- 
dred years  before  England  owed  a  shilling-.  France. 
notwithstanding  its  natural  resources,  languishes  un- 
der an  oppressive  load  of  the  same  kind.  The  re- 
public of  the  United  Provinces  is  as  much  enfeebled 
by  its  debts  as  either  Genoa  or  Venice.  Is  it  likely 
then,"  he  adds,  "that  in  Great  Britain  alone  a  pi 
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which  lias  cither  brought  weakness  or  desolation  into 
every  other  country,  should  prove  altogether  inno- 
cent?" 

When  debts  have  been  contracted,  and  a  fund  ap- 
pointed for  paying  the  interest  of  them,  it  is  generally 
contrived  to  be  so  ample,  as  to  do  something  more  than 
this,  and  the  surplus  is  made  a  fund  for  sinking,  or 
paying  off,  the  debt ;  and  is  therefore  called  a  sinking 
fund.  And  as  discharging  the  debt  discharges  the  in- 
terest of  the  debt  at  the  same  time,  it  necessarily  ope- 
rates in  the  manner  of  compound  interest,  and  there- 
fore will  in  time  annihilate  the  debt-  But  the  tempta- 
tion  to  apply  this  sinking  fund  to  other  purposes  is 
so  great,  that  it  has  been  of  little  use  in  any  country. 

To  facilitate  the  payment  of  these  debts,  it  is  cus- 
tomary with  sortie  nations  to  borrow  upon  lives;  viz. 
either  to  give  the  lender  an  annuity  for  his  own  life,  or 
an  annual  sum  to  a  number  of  persons,  to  expire  with 
the  last  life.  This  last  method  is  called  a  tontini: 
Both  these  methods  have  succeeded  better  in  France 
than  with  us. 

Mr.  Postlethwaite  makes  an  estimate  of  what  taxes 
these  kingdoms  may  be  supposed  to  bear,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  People  who  live  in  plenty,  as  in  Eng- 
land, may  part  with  a  tenth  of  their  income;  but  so 
poor  as  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  general  are,  a  twen- 
tieth to  them  would  be  as  much  as  a  tenth  to  the  En- 
glish. By  which,  considering  the  number  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  incomes,  computed  at  a  medium,  he  puts 
the  amount  of  all  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  three 
kingdoms  annually  at  8,375,000  pounds. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  we  are  able  to  bear 
a  much  greater  burthen  than  this,  or  than  any  person, 
even  the  most  sanguine  among  us,  had  imagined  We 
ever   could   bear ;  our   national  debt  at  present  being 
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about  240  millions  *,  the  interest  of  which  is  1 2  millions. 
However,  without  naming  any  particular  sum,  if  the 
national  debt  should  be  raised  so  high  that  the  taxes 
will  not  pay  the  interest  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
defray  the  ordinary  expences  of  government,  one  or 
other  of  the  consequences  above  mentioned  must  ensue. 
And  in  the  mean  time  our  manufactures  must  be  bor- 
thened,  and  consequently  our  ability  to  pay  taxes  mast 
be  diminished,  by  every  addition  to  the  national  debt. 

Instead  of  paying  off  any  part  of  the  national  debt, 
some  think  it  would  be  better,  as  soon  as  the  produce  of 
any  tax  would  enable  the  state  to  doit,  to  take  off  some 
of  the  other  more  burthensome  taxes,  especially  such  as 
tend  to  check  manufactures,  and  thereby  to  diminish 
the  power  of  acquiring  wealth.  For  if  the  country 
grow  more  wealthy,  the  debt,  though  nominally  the 
same,  becomes  in  reality  less,  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
ability  to  discharge  it.  Thus  a  person  in  a  good  way  of 
trade  does  not  always  find  it  his  interest  to  pay  hi! 
debts,  because  he  can  employ  that  surplus  by  which  be 
could  discharge  them  to  a  better  account.  For  it  is  pos- 
sible that  with  an  hundred  pounds,  by  which  he  migfii 
have  diminished  his  debts,  he  may  have  acquired » 
thousand. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected,  however^  that  minister* 
of  state  will  have  .the  magnanimity,  or  the  judgment, 
to  act  upon  this  plan.  Otherwise,  by  adding  to  some 
taxes  (as  those  on  land  and  houses, acquired  by  wealth', 
and  diminishing  those  on  manufactures,  by  which 
wealth  is  acquired,  a  nation  might  become  so  wealth* 
as  that  its  debts  would  be  of  little  consequence  to  it 
But  till  mankind  are  cured  of  the  expensive  folly  of 

•At  this  time  (A.D.  1803)  the  national  debt  of  England  is  aUiut  M» 
millions. — Antcr.  Edit. 
lib  now  (1833)  toronuicdtobe800millwps.T- Ed. 
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going  to  war,  it  is  not  even  desirable  that  nations  should 
have  any  large  surplus  of  wealth  at  the  disposal  of 
their  governors,  as  it  would  be  sure  to  be  squandered 
in  some  mischievous  project.  Wise  nations  therefore, 
not  being  sure  of  a  succession  of  wise  governors,  will 
be  content  to  be  just  able  to  pay  the  interest  of  their 
debts,  as  the  only  security  for  peace,  and  indeed  the 
only  guard  against  destruction. 


LECTURE    LXV. 

I  have  now  held  forth  to  your  view  the  grand  ob- 
jects of  attention  to  every  wise  politician,  and  every 
sensible  reader  of  history  ;  namely,  those  things  which 
tend  to  make  a  nation  hajtpy,  populous,  and  secure,  to- 
gether with  what  relates  to  the  expences  of  govern- 
ment; and  have  endeavoured,  for  your  farther  assist- 
ance, to  point  out  the  principal  of  their  mutual  con- 
nexions and  influences.  It  would  be  undless  to  point 
out  every  useful  object  of  attention  to  a  reader  of  hi- 
story, as  there  is  no  branch  of  useful  knowledge  which 
history  will  not  furnish  materials  for  illustrating  and 
extending. 

Modern  mechanics  have  been  improved  by  an  ac- 
quaintance with  what  the  ancients  had  executed  in  that 
way.  Natural  philosophy  may  yet  receive  great  light 
from  the  accounts  which  many  historians  give  of  the  na- 
tural history  of  different  countries.  The  principles  of  as- 
tronomical calculation  may  be  farther  ascertained,  and 
perfected,  by  means  of  the  history  of  coalestial  appear- 
ances, such  as  eclipses  and  comets.  And  hints  may 
with  advantage  be  taken,  from  the  accounts  of  diseases 
mentioned  in  history,  to  improve  the  science  of  me- 
dicine. 


LECTURES  ON  HISTORY. 

Some  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  lace  of 
the  earth  justly  challenge  the  attention  of  natural  philo- 
sophers, particularly  such  as  the  abbe  du  Bos  has  nude 
his  observations  upon.  He  is  of  opinion  that  Italy  u 
warmer  at  present  than  it  was  in  the  times  of  the  an- 
cients ;  a  remark  which  may  be  extended  to  other  Eu- 
ropean climates,  owing  probably  to  the  lands  being 
cleared  of  wood,  to  the  marshes  being  drained,  and  tht 
country  better  peopled  and  cultivated.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  appear  to  be  colder 
than  they  were  some  centuries  ago ;  and  seas  which 
were  open  formerly  arc  not  navigable  now,  on  account 
of  their  being  obstructed  by  ice. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  this  view,  that  when  Of 
form  of  government  has  destroyed  a  spirit  of  industry, 
the  soil  itself  seems  to  become  barren.  Who,  for  it- 
stance,  from  seeing  the  present  state  of  Kgypt,  Pales- 
tine, Asia  Minor,  some  parts  of  Greece,  Africa,  or  S; 
cily,  would  ever  imagine  that  they  had  formerly  been 
so  fruitful  as  all  history  demonstrates  them  to  hire 
been?  Time  has  also  made  a  considerable  alteration 
in  the  course  of  many  great  rivers.  The  course  of  the1 
Rhine  is  quite  changed  from  what  it  was  formerly. 
The  river  Oxus  no  longer  runs  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
The  sea  has  in  many  places  gained  upon  the  lani 
and  in  other  places  towns  which  were  formerly  set- 
ports  have  now  no  advantage  of  that  kind,  the  ie» 
having  removed  to  such  a  distance  from  them. 

The  hands  of  men  have  made  many  considerable 
alterations  in  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Nile,  il  it 
said,  once  lost  itself  in  the  sands  of  Libya ;  the  laxarlf*. 
which  formerly  separated  the  barbarous  from  the  civi- 
lized nations  of  Asia,  no  more  empties  itself  into  art 
sea  :  its  waters  have  been  divided  and  dissipated  by 
the  Tartars.     The  draining  of  marshes,  the  clearing^ 
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woods,  and  the  multitude  of  canals,  in  many  countries, 
make  the  face  of  the  earth  assume  a  very  different  ap- 
pearance; and  the  spirit  for  improvements  of  all  kinds, 
which  now  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  will 
no  doubt,  in  time,  produce  farther  changes,  of  which 
we  have  no  idea;  and  the  consequences  of  those  changes 
may  be  what  those  who  make  them  may  least  of  all 
think  of. 

The  only  object  of  attention  I  shall  endeavour  to 
point  out  more  particularly  is  the  knowledge  00  human 
tint/in;  which  may  be  viewed  in  a  variety  of  lights  and 
to  considerable  advantage  in  the  glass  of  history. 

Experience  and  self-examination  may  assist  us  in 
adjusting  the  general  theory  of  the  human  mind.  But 
it  is  in  history  alone  that  we  can  see  the  strength  of 
its  powers,  the  connexion  of  its  principles,  and  the  va- 
riety to  which  individuals  of  the  species  are  subject, 
together  with  many  other  particulars,  equally  curious 
and  useful  to  be  known,  by  a  person  who  is  desirous 
thoroughly  to  understand  this  very  important  and  in- 
teresting subject. 

An  European  would  allow  too  little  to  the  strength 
of  imagination,  and  the  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the 
body,  if  he  formed  his  judgment  from  facts  within  the 
compass  of  his  own  observation  only.  If  he  cannot 
travel,  he  must  read  Oriental  history  before  he  can  be 
a  competent  judge  of  it.  Among  the  people  of  the 
East,  even  convulsions  are  frequent  at  the  bare  recital 
of  a  story,  or  the  delivery  of  a  piece  of  eloquence.  The 
utmost  vehemence  in  action  is  quite  natural  to  them. 
They  express  their  sensations  by  cries,  lifting  up  their 
arms,  and  the  agitation  of  their  whole  bodies.  And 
gestures  which  outgo  every  possible  natural  impulse, 
to  a  degree  which  with  us  would  pass  for  ridiculous 
and  mad,  are  not,  with  them,  accounted  extravagant. 
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The  Mahometan  monks  and  dervises  whirl  themselra 
round  in  their  ecstasies  with  inconceivable  rapidity: 
they  even  receive  their  sultans  with  these  convulsions. 
Also  the  tenderness  of  the  Orientals  for  the  linn; 
exceeds  our  benevolence,  and  we  are  as  far  short  of 
them  in  our  regards  to  the  dead. 

In  this  age  of  reason  and  philosophy  we  should  be 
absolutely  ignorant,  without  the  help  of  history,  how 
deplorably  the  best  faculties  of  the  human  mind  may 
be  sunk  and  fettered  by  superstition.  The  minds  of 
almost  all  the  ancients  were  enslaved,  by  it,  to  a  de- 
gree of  which  very  few  of  the  moderns  have  any  jutf 
conception,  All  the  religion  of  the  ancients,  that  of 
the  learned  Greeks  and  Romans  least  of  all  excepted, 
was  superstition  of  the  most  absurd  kind. 

Some  species  of  superstition  rose  even  to  a  great 
height  under  the  shelter  of  Christianity  in  barbarous 
ages.  Never  was  the  folly  of  witchcraft  in  so  much 
credit  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  of  France.  A 
magician  condemned  to  be  burned,  declared,  on  his 
examination,  that  there  were  above  30,000  of  the  sane 
profession  in  France.  In  the  year  1609,  600  sorcerer* 
were  condemned  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament 
of  Bourdeaux,  and  most  of  them  burned.  The  famous 
curate  Lewis Gauffredi,  burned  at  Aix  in  the  year  161 1, 
had  publicly  owned  that  he  was  a  sorcerer,  and  the 
judges  believed  him*. 

In  some  respects,  history  bids  fairer  for  determinate 
theconnexion  between  different  principles,  dispositions, 
and  situations  of  the  human  mind,  than  any  reasoning 
a  priori.     Such  is  the   observation  of  Montr-- 

*  He"was  accused  for  debauching  two  young  girls.  They  said  he  unA 
magick  lo  seduce  them,  and  [hat  he  had  made  iliem  witches.  He  C«c 
fea»ed,  then  retracted,  then  was  tortured  again,  and  after  that  burnt  it 
Ail."      Hutchinson  on  Witchera/i,  1720,  p. .«.— Ed. 
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whether  it  be  true  or  not,  that  persons  very  happy,  or 
very  miserable,  are  equally  inclined  to  severity  :  wit- 
ness monks  and  conquerors. 

History  also  furnishes  all  that  can  be  said  upon  thci 
curious  subject  of  national  characters,  whatever  hypo- 
thesis we  adopt  with  respect  to  them  ;  whether  we  plead 
for  the  prevailing  influence  of  climate,  or  the  infection 
of  example  and  the  force  of  habits  of  long  standing. 

Those  who  plead  for  the  influence  of  physical  causes 
allege  the  indolence,  the  languor  of  body,  and  the  spe- 
culative turn  of  mind  which  are  generally  observed  in 
people  of  southern  climates,  together  with  the  firmness 
of  bodily  texture,  and  the  grossness  of  intellects  in  peo- 
ple situated  far  to  the  north.  They  say,  with  Montes- 
quieu, that  drunkenness  prevails  over  the  whole  earth 
in  proportion  to  the  coldness  and  moisture  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  that  people  who  inhabit  a  windy  country  are 
generally  wild  and  fickle,  as  the  Gascons  and  Thra- 
cians;  whereas  a  calm  situation  settles  and  tranquillizes 
the  mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  endeavour  to  account 
for  the  variety  which  is  observable  in  national  cha- 
racters from  fixed  moral  causes,  or  from  particular  ac- 
cidents (which  might  give  a  turn  to  the  dispositions  of 
the  founders  of  a  state,  and  be  afterwards  propagated 
by  example,  as  language  is),  allege  other  historical 
facts,  as  that  Athens  and  Thebes  were  situated  near 
together,  yet  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns  differed 
much  in  their  national  character ;  as  do  the  ancient 
and  modem  Greeks,  though  inhabiting  the  same  cli- 
mate. Travellers,  however,  do  say,  that  many  of  the 
Greeks, particularly  the  Athenians,  show  a  great  deal  of 
natural  quickness  of  apprehension,  notwithstanding  the 
civil  disadvantages  they  labour  under,  disadvantages 
enow  to  damp  the  brightest  genius  that  ever  appeared 
2n 
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among  men.  They  say  that  the  people  of  Languedoe 
and  Gascony  are  the  gayest  people  in  France,  whereas 
the  Spaniards,  who  are  separated  from  them  only  by 
the  Pyrenees,  are  as  remarkably  heavy ;  that  the  Jews 
in  Europe,  and  the  Armenians  in  the  East,  have  the 
same  peculiar  character  in  all  places,  as  well  as  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Quakers ;  and  that  the  Spanish,  Dutch, 
and  French  colonies,  though  situated  in  the  same  or 
similar  climates,  retain  the  peculiarities  of  their  re- 
spective mother  countries. 

Even  habits  which  depend  very  much  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  body,  which  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  climate,  do  by 
no  means  correspond  to  it  Both  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern Germans,  indeed,  were  remarkable  for  their  ad- 
dictedness  to  drinking ;  but  the  Persians,  who  are  now 
the  most  abstemious  people  in  the  world,  were,  in  an- 
cient times,  as  much  the  contrary.  Artaxerxes  reckon- 
ed himself  superior  to  his  brother  Cyrus  because  he 
was  a  better  drinker.  Darius  Hystaspes  caused  it  to 
be  inscribed  upon  his  tomb,  that  no  person  could  bear 
a  greater  quantity  of  liquor,  and  Alexander  the  Great 
was  obliged  to  drink  hard  in  order  to  recommend 
himself  to  the  same  people.  The  Moscovites,  a  very 
northern  nation,  were  as  jealous  as  any  people  in  the 
south,  before  their  communication  with  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  English,  they  say,  have  least  of  an  uni- 
form national  character,  on  account  of  their  liberty  and 
independence,  which  enables  every  man  to  follow  his 
own  humour. 

These,  and  all  the  varieties  observable  in  the  human 
species,  furnish  a  most  pleasing  object  of  attention  to 
a  reader  of  history.  A  moralist,  without  the  aid  of  hi- 
story, which  furnishes  him  with  more  extensive  obser- 
vations than  his  own  experience  could  reach,  would 
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be  too  apt  to  grow  bigoted  to  arbitrary  and  fanciful  hy- 
potheses about  the  division  of  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind,  about  the  proper  office  of  each  faculty,  and  the 
uniformity  of  its  operations.  Several  varieties  in  what 
is  called  the  moral  sense  were  noted  in  the  lecture 
upon  the  moral  uses  of  history.  To  these  I  shall  now 
add,  in  order  to  lead  the  attention  of  a  reader  of  hi- 
story to  other  varieties  of  a  similar  nature,  which  affect 
the  theory  of  the  human  mind  and  its  faculties,  that 
the  Japanese  think  suicide  virtuous  when  not  injurious 
to  society,  and  the  Chinese  certainly  think,  it  no  sin  to 
expose  the  children  they  cannot  maintain.  These,  and 
the  different  degrees  of  value  set  upon  particular  vir- 
tues, and  the  different  degrees  of  horror  conceived 
against  particular  vices,  in  different  nations  and  ages, 
are  well  worth  the  attention  of  a  philosopher  and  mo- 
ralist. 

it  is  not  beneath  htm  to  consider  even  the  varieties 
there  are  in  the  outward  form  of  the  human  species, 
since  it  is  evident  there  are  some  things  very  remark- 
able in  the  make  of  the  body  and  turn  of  the  features, 
which  we  learn  from  history  has  ever  been  peculiar  to 
certain  nations,  and  by  which  one  may  be  greatly  as- 
sisted in  tracing  the  origin  and  migration  of  people. 
I  shall  mention  a  few  of  these  differences,  with  a  view 
to  excite  you  to  investigate  this  subject  more  thoroughly 
than  it  has  yet  been  done. 

The  African  blacks  are  well  known  to  be  different 
from  the  Europeans,  and  not  more  in  the  colour  of 
their  skin  than  in  the  form  of  their  lips  and  noses, 
the  hair  of  their  heads,  and  the  shape  of  their  legs. 
Lapland  produces  no  men  taller  than  three  cubits  . 
their  eyes,  ears,  and  noses  are  different  from  those  of 
all  other  people  who  surround  them.  As  Voltaire  says, 
they  seem  to  be  formed  purposely  for  the  climate  they 
2n2 
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inhabit.  The  people  of  Caffraria  are  of  an  olive  co- 
lour; the  people  of  Sophila,  Montbaza,  and  Melinda 
are  black,  but  of  a  different  species  from  those  of  Ni- 
gritia.  The  Tartars  and  native  Americans,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Kamtschatka,  have  thin  beards.  Du  Halde 
says,  the  very  make  of  the  Chinese  mouth  is  different 
from  that  of  the  Europeans  ;  their  teeth  are  placed  in 
a  different  manner  from  ours,  as  the  under  row  stands 
out,  very  unlike  those  of  Europeans. 

Even  the  diseases  to  which  mankind  have  been  sub- 
ject in  different  ages,  and  to  which  they  are  incident 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  are  a  striking  object  of 
attention  to  an  historian.  Diseases  are  mentioned  in 
antiquity  which  are  almost  unknown  to  modern  me- 
dicine ;  and  new  diseases  have  arisen  and  propagated 
themselves,  of  which  there  are  no  traces  in  ancient 
history.  The  small  and  the  great  pox,  which  are  not 
so  much  as  mentioned  by  any  ancient  author,  destror. 
it  is  thought,  the  tenth  or  twelfth  part  of  mankind  every 
generation.  The  origin  of  these  diseases  has  beentbe 
subject  of  much  controversy,  and  it  can  only  be  de- 
cided by  history.  The  leprosy  was  hardly  known  ii 
Europe  till  it  was  imported  in  the  time  of  the  Crusade*, 
and  the  prevalence  of  that  disorder  in  those  times  o 
now  hardly  credible.  Philip  Augustus  of  France  be- 
queathed one  hundred  sols  to  each  of  the  two  thousand 
lazarettoes  in  his  kingdom. 

Matter  of  useful  philosophical  speculation  may  ah* 
even  from  the  consideration  of  the  vices  to  whira 
mankind  have  been  addicted,  particularly  to  the  prt- 
valence  of  particular  vices  in  certain  countries  and  Ae 
succession  of  vices  in  different  ages. 

Two  centuries  ago  (as  the  progress  of  revenge  is  in- 
geniously traced  in  the  Law  Tracts)  assassination  wa# 
the  crime  in  fashion  in    Europe;  hut  it  wore  out  by 
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degrees,  and  made  way  for  a  more  covered,  but  more 
detestable  method  of  destruction,  by  poison.  This 
horrid  crime  was  extremely  fashionable  in  France  and 
Italy.  It  vanished,  however,  imperceptibly,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  less  dishonourable  method  of  exer- 
cising revenge,  viz.  by  duelling*. 

Lastly,  no  philosopher,  in  reading  history,  can  pass 
without  particular  observation  whatever  occurs  with 
respect  to  the  languages  of  different  ages  and  nations. 
Every  thing  relating  to  their  rise,  progress,  and  revo- 
lutions, will  demand  his  attention,  being  useful  both 
in  tracing  the  migrations  of  people,  as  was  observed 
before,  and  in  throwing  light  upon  the  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  the  hu»~an  mind,  to  which  language  cor- 
responds, and  being  thereby  subservient,  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  to  many  philosophical  speculations. 


LECTUBE    LXVI. 

The  noblest  object  of  attention  to  an  historian,  and  to 
every  person  who  considers  himself  as  a  subject  of  the 
moral  government  of  God,  I  have  reserved  for  the  last 
place  ;  and  that  is,  the  conduct  of  Divine  Providence 
in  the  direction  of  human  affairs.  This  is  the  most 
sublime  subject  of  contemplation  that  can  employ  the 
mind  of  man.  And,  as  was  shown  in  the  first  part  of 
this  course  f,  has  the  happiest  tendency  to  inspire  our 
hearts  with  the  sentiments  of  piety  and  virtue. 

Confused  and  perplexed  as  is  the  prospect  which 
history  exhibits  to  our  view,  it  is,  in  reality,  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  ways  of  God,  and  jointly  with  the  works 

*  Sec  this  practice  exposed,  Wat.  Rev.  iv.  so. — Ed. 
t  See  supra,  p,  52.— Ed. 
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ofnature(which,  at  first  sight, present  a  prospect  equallt 
confused  and  perplexed)  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  ot 
his  perfections  and  of  his  will. 

Hitherto  indeed,  next  to  the  Scriptures,  we  hate 
been  chiefly  indebted  to  the  latter  of  these  instructors 
for  what  we  know  of  God.  But  the  time  may  come 
when  we  shall  have  as  frequent  recourse  to  the  former. 
The  principles  of  the  latter  are,  no  doubt,  as  yet,  far 
better  understood ;  since,  by  the  successive  observations 
of  some  ages  of  mankind,  much  more  of  uniformity  has 
been  discovered  amidst  their  seeming  irregularis 
The  chief  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  operations  of  nature 
are  more  fully  exposed  to  our  view.  Every  observant* 
and  experiment  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  we  please, 
and  to  as  much  advantage  as  we  can  possibly  devise; 
whereas  the  events  which  take  place  in  consequent* 
of  the  views  of  Divine  Providence  happen  but  once, 
and  our  knowledge  of  them,  and  of  all  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  them  (from  which  only  we  an 
judge  either  of  their  efficient  or  final  causes),  are  btf 
imperfectly  transmitted  to  us  by  history :  for  which 
reason  we  see  little  more  as  yet  than  a  chaos  and  oof 
of  confusion  in  the  scene. 

But  let  not  this  discourage  us  in  our  researdw. 
What  is  truly  valuable  in  the  history  of  past  age*  b 
every  day  cleared  from  more  and  more  of  the  obscuritr 
in  which  it  has  been  involved.  In  consequence  of' 
which,  the  series  and  connexion  of  events  maybe 
more  strictly  traced,  so  that  we  may  say  the  plaa  of 
tins  divine  drama  is  opening  more  and  more,  and  me 
grand  catastrophe  growing  nearer  and  nearer,  perpe- 
tually.- As,  therefore,  this  most  interesting  subject  may 
now  be  studied  to  more  advantage  than  it  could  hi- 
therto have  been  done,  we  ought  to  give  more  attention 
to  it  than  has  hitherto  been  given,  and  endeavour  to 
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ascertain  and  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  divine 
perfections,  from  considerations  and  topics  of  argument, 
of  which  little  use  has  hitherto  been  made  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

It  may,  by  some,  be  thought  presumptuous  in  man 
to  attempt  to  scan  the  ways  of  God  in  the  conduct  of  hu- 
man affairs.  But  the  same  objection  might  with  equal 
justice  be  made  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  God  in  the 
frame  of  nature.  Both  methods  are  equally  attempts 
to  trace  out  the  perfections  and  providence  of  God,  by 
means  of  different  footsteps  which  he  has  left  us  of 
them,  differing  only  in  this,  that  the  one  is  much  more 
distinct  than  the  other.  What  is  the  whole  science  of 
physiology  but  an  attempt  to  investigate  the  reasons, 
or  final  causes,  of  the  structure  of  the  several  parts  of 
nature,  with  a  view  to  see  farther  into  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  Divine  Being  manifested  in  his  works? 
And  in  fact,  so  far  is  this  conduct,  in  either  case,  from 
impiety,  that  it  is  the  proper  and  the  noblest  use  we 
can  make  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  which  is  to  at- 
tain to  the  knowledge  of  God  our  maker,  by  moans  of 
observations  on  every  part  of  his  works,  or  conduct, 
which  he  has  thought  proper  to  exhibit  to  our  view, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  subject  to  our  examination,  no  doubt 
for  this  very  purpose. 

The  greatest  caution  is,  certainly,  requisite  in  our 
researches  into  this  subject;  and  very  rash  and  unbe- 
coming would  it  be  in  us  to  pronounce,  in  a  peremp- 
tory manner,  what  was  the  intention  of  the  Deity  in 
any  of  the  events  of  this  lower  world,  because  we  are 
able  to  see  and  to  compare  so  very  few  of  the  circum- 
stances with  which  they  are  connected.  But  taking  for 
granted  what  we  already  do  know  of  God,  both  from 
his  works  and  from  his  word,  we  cannot  err  far  in  any 
conclusions  we  draw  from  the  observation  of  his  pro- 
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vidence.  And  it  cannot  but  be  a  very  great  satisfaction 
to  a  pious  mind  to  see  his  faith  in  the  divine  power 
and  wisdom,  which  was  first  established  upon  the  pre- 
ceding foundation,  corroborated  by  observations  on 
other  appearances. 

To  proceed,  therefore,  in  the  surest  manner  in  our 
inquiries  into  the  conduct  of  Divine  Providence,  we 
ought  to  take  for  granted  the  doctrines  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God,  as  suggested  from  his  works  and 
his  word,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  fair  presumption  that 
we  are  not  far  wrong  in  our  conjectures,  when  we  see  a 
course  of  events  in  the  history  of  the  world  terminating 
in  the  same  benevolent  purposes.  And  we  ought  to 
hesitate  and  suspend  our  judgment  upon  the  view  of 
any  seemingly  contrary  appearances,  waiting  the  result 
of  farther  observations. 

This  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  most  approved 
methods  of  reasoning  and  the  strictest  philosophical 
investigation,  and  pursuing  an  universally  allowed 
maxim  in  the  conduct  of  our  understanding  in  other 
similar  cases.  In  examining  even  the  works  of  men, 
if  we  have  any  reason  to  suppose  uniformity  and  con- 
sistency of  design  in  them,  we  are  guided  in  our  in- 
quiries into  the  structure  of  their  parts,  by  a  view  to 
this  consistency,  and  never  conclude  against  that  con- 
sistency which  the  greater  number  of  appearances  sug- 
gest to  us,  from  the  first  view  of  circumstances  not 
easily  reconcileable  with  it 

In  like  manner,  since,  in  the  greatest  part  of  the 
works  of  God,  we  see  plain  marks  of  wise  and  kind 
intention,  we  never  think  we  ought  to  give  up  our  be- 
lief of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  because  we 
are  not  able  to  see  how  every  appearance  in  nature  is 
reconcileable  with  them ;  and  if  this  be  our  maxim  in 
the  investigation  of  the  works  of  nature,  much  more 
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ought  it  to  be  so  in  scanning  the  ways  of  God  in  the 
course  of  his  providence  ;  this  being  a  subject  in  itself 
much  more  obscure,  and  to  which  our  faculties,  for  the 
reasons  given  above,  are  much  more  unequal.  Let  an 
historian,  therefore,  attend  to  every  instance  of  im- 
provement, and  a  better  state  of  things  being  brought 
about,  by  the  events  which  are  presented  to  him  in  hi- 
story, and  let  him  ascribe  those  events  to  an  intention 
in  the  Divine  Being  to  bring  about  that  better  state  of 
things  by  means  of  those  events ;  and  if  he  cannot  sec 
the  same  benevolent  tendency  in  all  other  appearances, 
let  him  remain  in  suspense  with  regard  to  them. 

Let  the  person,  then,  who  would  trace  the  conduct  of 
Divine  Providence,  attend  to  every  advantage  which 
the  present  age  enjoys  above  ancient  times,  and  see 
whether  he  cannot  perceive  marks  of  things  being  in  a 
progress  towards  a  state  of  greater  perfection  :  let  him 
particularly  attend  to  every  event  which  contributes  to 
the  propagation  of  religious  knowledge  ;  and  lastly,  let 
him  carefully  observe  all  the  evils  which  mankind  com- 
plain of,  and  consider  whether  they  be  not  either  re- 
medies of  greater  evils,  or,  supposing  the  general  con- 
stitution of  things  unalterable,  the  necessary  means  of 
introducing  a  greater  degree  of  happiness  than  could 
have  been  brought  about  by  any  other  means  ;  at  least, 
whether  they  be  not,  in  fact,  subservient  to  a  state  of 
greater  happiness.  I  shall  make  a  few  observations 
upon  each  of  these  heads,  in  order  to  assist  you  in 
your  farther  inquiries  into  this  important  subject. 

That  the  state  of  the  world  at  present,  and  particu- 
larly the  state  of  Europe,  is  vastly  preferable  to  what 
it  was  in  any  former  period,  is  evident  from  the  very 
first  view  of  things.  A  thousand  circumstances  show 
how  inferior  the  ancients  were  to  the  moderns  in  reli- 
gious knowledge,  in  science  in  general,  in  government, 
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in  laws  botli  of  the  laws  of  nations  nod  those  of  par- 
ticular  states,  in  arts,  in  commerce,  in  the  conveniences 
of  life,  in  manners,  and,  in  consequence  of  all  these,  in 
happiness.  Almost  all  these  particulars  have  been  de- 
monstrated in  the  course  of  these  lectures.  I  shall 
therefore  confine  myself,  in  this  place,  to  two  parti- 
culars, comprehended  under  the  general  subject  of  lavs 
and  government,  in  which  the  superiority  of  the  inter- 
nal constitution  of  modern  states  above  those  of  the  an- 
cients will  appear  to  great  advantage;  and  those  are 
personal  security,  and  personal  liberty. 

Personal  security,  or  a  freedom  from  violence  tod 
insult,  is  certainly  the  most  important  object  of  all 
civil  government,  and  it  cannot  be  desirable  to  live, 
where  that  is  not  firmly  established  ;  and  a  very  few 
instances  will  sliuw  the  extreme  insecurity  of  ancient 
times  in  comparison  of  the  modern,  and  particularly 
the  present  state  of  England. 

We  may  judge  of  the  state  of  Greece  in  this  respect 
by  that  passage  in  a  dialogue  of  Xenophon  quoted  be- 
fore, in  which  he  humorously  shows  the  advantagesof 
poverty  and  the  inconvenience  of  riches  ;  and  by  what 
Tacitus  says,  that  their  temples  were  full  of  debton 
and  criminals,  as  churches  and  monasteries  used  for- 
merly to  be  in  Popish  countries. 

Rome,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  in  the  most  in- 
teresting period  of  its  history,  viz.  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
abounded  with  robbers.  Sallust  says,  that  Catiline'* 
army  was  much  augmented  by  the  accession  of  high- 
waymen* aboutRome.  Cicero  observed,  that  had  Milo 
waylaid  Clodius  by  night,  it  might  have  been  imagined 
he  had  been  killed  by  highwaymen,  and  that  the  fre- 
quency of  such  accidents  would  have  favoured  the  sap- 
ii  re  g  tone  magna   oefit 
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position*,  though  he  bad  thirty  slaves  with  him  com- 
pletely armed,  and  accustomed  to  blood  and  danger. 
liy  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  possession  for  two 
years  formed  a  prescription  for  land,  and  of  one  year 
for  moveables;  an  evident  mark  of  frequent  violences, 
when  such  a  law  was  necessary  to  secure  a  title  to 
property. 

Barbarous  nations  appear  to  have  been  in  no  better 
a  situation,  in  proportion  to  the  property  they  had. 
Hirtius  says,  that  in  Caesar's  time  every  man  in  Spain 
was  obliged  to  live  in  a  castle,  or  walled  town,  for  his 
security.  There  are  a  thousand  evidences  of  the  vio- 
lence and  insecurity  of  the  feudal  times  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.  Every  retainer  to  a  powerful  lord  might  do 
whatever  he  pleased  with  impunity.  It  was  no  un- 
common thing  for  a  parcel  of  desperate  fellows,  such 
as  Robin  Hood  and  his  companions,  independently  of 
any  lord,  to  live  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  and  admi- 
nistration in  being,  without  ever  being  brought  to  pu- 
nishment. Nay,  such  bands  of  robbers  often  acquired 
a  considerable  degree  of  reputation.  Kings  entered 
into  treaties  with  them,  and  bought  their  service  at  a 
considerable  price.  The  armies  of  Edward  III.  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  such  banditti ;  and  they  formed  the 
best  part  of  all  the  armies  then  employed  in  Europe. 
In  those  times  every  person  of  any  estate  or  property 
lived  in  a  kind  of  castle ;  the  moats,  the  strong  enclo- 
sures, and  the  battlements  about  all  old  country  seats, 
togetherwith  many  other  circumstances,  show  that  they 
were  built  more  for  security,  than  for  convenience,  or 
pleasure. 

*  "  Noctu,  invidioso  et  pleno  latronum  in  loco  occiilisset. — Suatinu- 
i  ipse  ille  lalronum  occultator,  rt  iwcptalor  locus,"     Pro 
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As  instances  enow  were  given  of  the  wretchedness 
of  those  times  in  the  lecture  upon  the  feudal  system,  I 
shall  content  myself,  in  this  place,  with  an  extract  from 
Voltaire,  showing  the  state  of  Italy  so  late  as  in  the 
16th  century,  which  was  a  pretty  just  picture  of  a 
great  part  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  "  Italy,  surrounded  by 
the  arts,  and  in  the  very  bosom  of  peace,  was  deficient 
in  respect  of  general  police,  and  had  a  long  time  been 
infested  with  public  robbers,  like  ancient  Greece  in  the 
most  barbarous  times*  Whole  troops  of  armed  banditti 
marauded  from  one  province  to  another,  from  the 
frontiers  of  Milan  to  the  further  end  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  either  purchasing  a  protection  of  the  petty 
princes,  or  obliging  them  to  wink  at  their  rapines. 
The  papal  see  could  not  clear  it$  dominions  of  them 
till  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.  Even  after  his  pontificate 
they  appeared  sometimes.  The  example  of  these  free- 
booters encouraged  private  persons  to  put  in  practice 
the  shocking  custom  of  assassination.  The  use  of  the 
stiletto  was  but  too  common  in  the  towns,  while  the 
country  was  overrun  with  banditti.  The  students  of 
Padua  used  to  knock  people  on  the  head,  as  they  were 
passing  under  the  piazzas  which  run  along  each  side 
of  the  street." 

.  The  greater  security  of  the  present  times,  above  that 
of  the  state  of  Europe  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
feudal  system,  is  evident  from  this  circumstance. 
That  which  we  call  treasure  trove,  or  the  discovery  of 
concealed  money,  &c,  was  in  former  times  a  conside- 
rable part  of  the  revenues  of  the  lords  to  whom  the  land 
belonged ;  which  shows  that  it  had  been  much  the 
custom  to  hide  things  of  value,  for  fear  of  being  plun- 
dered of  them,  and  that  those  who  hid  them  had  been 
so  often  obliged  to  abandon  them,  that  no  body  knew 
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where  they  were.  At  present  such  a  source  of  revenue 
would  never  be  thought  of,  but  every  thing  that  was 
found,  unclaimed  by  any  body,  would  be  the  property 
of  the  finder. 

So  little  was  the  security  of  property  in  the  feudal 
times,  that  men  were  ofteu  gainers  by  divesting  them- 
selves of  it,  and  giving  it  to  the  church,  of  which  they 
held  it  in  fee.  Methods  similar  to  this  are  at  this  day 
taken  in  Turkey. 

The  history  of  fairs  furnishes  another  argument  for 
the  improved  state  of  Europe.  They  were  instituted 
when  travelling  was  unsafe,  and  all  property  exposed 
to  plunder.  However,  needy  lords  and  needy  sove- 
reigns consented  that,  upon  certain  terms,  traders 
might  meet  and  exchange  their  commodities,  without 
the  risk  of  their  being  seized,  and  with  the  privilege 
of  going  and  returning  unmolested.  A  commerce  thus 
restricted  was  better  than  no  commerce  at  all.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  those  great  fairs  have  little  advantage, 
except  what  they  derive  from  custom;  and  in  coun- 
tries perfectly  civilized  they  are  almost  fallen  into  dis- 
use. Individuals  travel  with  ease  and  safety,  and  do 
business  in  a  manner  more  advantageous  to  them- 
selves. 

That  there  is  less  domestic  slavery  in  the  world 
than  formerly  is  very  evident,  notwithstanding  the 
late  revival  of  that  shocking  practice  in  the  West  In- 
dies. And  domestic  slavery  is  far  more  cruel  and 
oppressive  than  any  civil  subjection  whatever  ;  just  as 
it  is  more  grievous  to  submit  to  a  petty  prince,  whose 
dominions  extend  not  beyond  a  single  city,  than  to 
obey  a  great  monarch ;  the  subjects  of  a  petty  prince, 
and  the  slaves  of  a  private  person,  being  more  imme- 
diately under  the  eye  of  their  roaster. 

The  number  of  slaves  in  ancient  times  is  almost  in- 
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credible  at  this  day.  Strabo  says,  that  10,000  slaves 
have  been  often  sold  in  a  day  for  the  use  of  the  Romans, 
only  in  one  particular  place,  viz.  Delas  in  Cilicia. 
Eunus  and  Athenio  gave  liberty  to  60,000  slaves  in 
Sicily;  and  other  immense  armies  were  frequently 
raised  out  of  them.  At  Athens;  and  all  the  consi- 
derable cities  in  Greece,  slaves  were  generally  four 
times,  or  even  in  a  greater  proportion,  more  numerous 
than  the  freemen*. 

The  petty  tyrannies  into  which  almost  all  ancienl 
nations  in  early  times  were  divided,  could  differ  very 
little  from  a  large  family,  in  which  one  was  master  and 
the  rest  slaves.  Indeed,  the  universal  odium  into 
which  every  name  of  kingly  power  fell  in  Greece  anil 
Italy,  shows  the  case  to  have  been  as  it  is  here  repre- 
sented. 

In  the  feudal  times  in  Europe,  in  which  oppression* 
of  all  kinds  prevailed,  this  was  not  the  least  evil;  the 
labouring  people  and  the  artisans  were  as  much  the 
property  of  the  great  landholders  a3  the  soil  itself:  and 
the  case  is  nearly  the  same  at  this  day  in  Poland. 
That  mankind  are  happier  in  this  respect  than  formerh. 
and  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  farther  increase  of 
personal  security  and  personal  liberty,  in  consequence 
of  any  course  of  events,  and  especially  those  which  fa- 
vour the  propagation  of  knowledge  in  general,  am]  oi 
the  Christian  religion  in  particular,  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  who  made,  and  who 
governs  the  world. 


■  See  supra,  p.  452.— Ed. 
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LECTURE    LXVII. 

The  order  of  the  divine  dispensations,  or  the  gradual 
advancement  of  religious  knowledge,  and  those  cir- 
cumstances in  the  history  of  the  world  which  have  con- 
tributed to  its  advancement,  are  very  important  objects 
of  attention  to  an  historian  and  divine,  but  it  would 
be  departing  out  of  my  province  to  dwell  upon  them 
in  this  place.  This  subject  has  been  excellently  treated 
by  the  late  bishop  of  Carlisle*,  in  his  Considerations 
on  the  Tiieory  of  Religion  f ;  in  which  performance  he 
has  shown,  from  the  state  of  the  world,  as  collected 
from  history,  that  Christ  came  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
both  when  the  Christian  doctrines  were  the  most 
wanted,  and  when  every  thing  was  most  favourable 
to  their  evidence  and  propagation. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Reformation  ought  also  to 
be  attended  to  with  the  same  view,  and  it  ought  to  be 
considered  that  the  benefit  of  the  Reformation  is  by  no 
means  to  be  regarded  as  confined  to  the  reformed  party. 
The  Reformation  was  but  like  a  little  leaven,  which 
leavened  the  whole  lump.  The  state  of  the  catholic 
church  is  prodigiously  better  than  it  was  before  the  ex- 
istence of  protestantism.  There  are  fewer  abuses  in  the 
papal  constitution  than  formerly;  and  popish  princes, 
though  they  remain  attached  to  the  rights  of  the  Romish 
church,  have,  in  fact,  thrown  off  all  subjection  to  the 
pope.     A  similar  service  has  been  done  to  the  church 

*  Dr.  Edmund  Law,  who  died  1787,  aged  83.  See  A  Short  Memoir  by 
Dr.  Palcy,  with  notes  bv  Dr.  Disney :  Monthly  Rrpos.  1818, Vol.  xiii.  p.  489. 
—Ed. 

f  First  published  1745 ;  a  6th  edition,  much  enlarged,  1781.  The 
Theory  has  been  lately  republished  by  the  author's  son,  now  bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wei  Is.— Ed. 
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of  England  by  the  old  puritans  and  the  present  dis- 
senters. 

Our  greatest  difficulty  in  tracing  the  conduct  f>f 
Divine  Providence  in  the  government  of  the  world 
arises  from  the  state  of  war,  in  which,  upon  the  first 
reading  of  history,  mankind  seem  to  have  been  almost 
perpetually  engaged. 

This  is  so  striking  a  circumstance  to  the  generality 
of  readers  of  history,  that  it  has  been  asserted  thai 
history  contains  nothing  but  a  view  of  the  vices  and  the 
misery  of  mankind.  To  me,  however,  and,  I  believe, 
to  many  others,  this  subject  appears  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light.  Times  of  peace  and  tranquillity  are 
passed  over  in  silence  by  all  historians,  and  for  this 
reason  the  face  of  history  presents  so  horrid  an  aspect. 
But  if  any  person  will  take  the  trouble  to  calculate  ac- 
curately, he  will  probably  find  that  war  has  borne  no 
greater  a  proportion  to  peace  than  sickness  has  bome  to 
health,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  life.  If, 
therefore,  the  diseases  we  are  subject  to  (the  consti- 
tution of  our  nature  considered)  be  upon  the  whole  sa- 
lutary, or  if  that  constitution  whereby  we  are  exposed 
to  them  be  the  best  upon  the  whole,  so  that  we  should 
rather  choose  to  be  exposed  to  them  than  not,  no  par- 
ticular objection  will  He  to  the  conduct  of  Providence 
on  account  of  the  evils  of  war. 

If,  moreover,  we  consider  that  the  numbers  slain  in 
battle  are  absolutely  inconsiderable  in  comparison  of 
those  who  die  a  natural  death,  even  in  very  destructive 
wars,  and  that  the  plague,  the  small-pox,  and  masj 
other  disorders,  do  much  more  execution  than  the 
sword;  and  besides,  that,  with  respect  to  the  greatest 
part  of  those  who  actually  perish  in  war,  the  course  of 
nature  may  possibly  have  been  but  little  anticipated; 
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we  shall  see  reason  to  conclude  that,  provided  poste- 
rity be  in  any  respect  better  for  the  war,  the  lives  lost 
in  it  were  very  well  lost.  Considering  what  kind  of 
persons  compose  the  bulk  of  our  modern  armies,  it 
may,  without  any  hesitation,  be  said,  that  it  is  more 
than  probable  in  no  other  way  could  they  have  done 
their  country  so  much  service. 

In  all  speculations  of  this  nature,  war  ought  to  be 
considered  as  confined  to  those  who  are  sufferers  by  it. 
For  certainly  it  would  be  very  absurd  to  consider  all 
the  people  of  England,  or  France,  as  in  a  state  of  war 
during  the  period  of  their  late  mutual  hostilities,  when 
the  far  greater  part  of  them  were  very  inconsiderably 
affected  by  it,  paying  only  a  few  taxes  extraordinary 
on  that  account.  This  inconvenience  (to  recur  to  our 
former  allusion)  is  like  nothing  more  than  a  slight 
cold,  a  temporary  headach,  or  such  pains  as  pass  every 
day  without  any  attention. 

The  nature  and  necessity  of  evils  in  general  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  discuss,  as  it  belongs  wholly  to  another 
subject.  I  shall  only,  in  this  place,  consider  whether, 
allowing  the  necessity  of  human  nature  being  what  it 
is  in  other  respects,  the  disposition  to  hostility  has  not, 
upon  the  whole,  been  serviceable  to  mankind,  and 
whether  they  would  not  have  been  in  a  worse  situa- 
tion without  that  disposition. 

Now  it  appears  to  me,  that,  in  early  ages,  before 
mankind  had  acquired  a  taste  for  intellectual  pleasures, 
when  they  studied  nothing  but  the  gratification  of  their 
lower  appetites,  they  would  have  sunk  into  a  state  of 
such  gross  bestiality,  and  have  abused  their  bodies  to 
such  a  degree,  as  would  have  been  almost  inconsistent 
with  the  continuance  of  the  species,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  salutary  alarms  of  war,  which  roused  the  acti- 
vity, and  excited  the  ingenuity,  of  men. 
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It  is  nothing  but  difficulty  that  can  call  forth  the 
utmost  efforts  of  our  faculties ;  and  without  a  dread 
of  the  greatest  impending  evils,  nothing  belonging  to 
science,  or  whatever  requires  the  exertion  of  our  intel- 
lectual faculties,  could  have  been  carried  on.  Many 
of  the  most  useful  arts  in  civil  life  owe  their  origin  to 
contrivances  for  defence  or  offence  in  war.  "  Men's 
wars  and  treaties,  their  mutual  jealousy,  and  the  esta- 
blishments which  they  devise  with  a  view  to  each 
other,"  says  M.  Charlevoix,  "  constitute  more  than  half 
the  occupations  of  mankind,  and  furnish  materials  foi 
the  greatest  and  most  improving  exertions*". 

Mankind  seem  to  have  required  a  greater  spnr  to 
ingenuity  than  merely  the  prospect  of  providing  them- 
selves with  the  conveniencies  of  life,  or  they  would 
never  have  procured  those  conveniencies.  It  is  not  even 
the  better  living  of  the  English  that  can  induce  tb< 
wild  Irish  to  quit  his  native  sluggishness,  so  long** 
he  can  live  in  his  own  poor  way.  What  then  could 
reasonably  have  been  expected  of  mankind,  when  the 
greatest  part  of  them  were  habituated  to  the  same  war 
of  life?  What  arts,  sciences,  or  improvements  of  any 
kind,  could  have  been  expected  from  them  1  It  is  ana- 
logous to  this,  that,  in  common  life,  we  see  the  fear  of 
hell  operating  more  powerfully  upon  the  sensual  part 
of  mankind,  than  the  prospect  of  all  the  pleasures  of 
virtue,  or  the  hope  of  heaven. 

With  respect  to  those  things  with  which  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  either  in  a  private  or  social  capacity, 
are  most  closely  connected, — as  religion,  liberty,  and 
the  sciences, — it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  they  hare 
been  chiefly  promoted  by  events  which,  at  first  sight, 
appeared  the  most  disastrous. 
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There  is  nothing  which  Christians  of  all  professions 
dread  more,  and  more  constantly  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  (and  all  this  justly),  than  persecution,  though  all 
history  informs  us  that,  in  general,  nothing  lias  been 
more  favourable  to  the  spread  of  the  tenets  of  the  per- 
secuted party.  Persecution  inflames  the  zeal  of  those 
who  are  persecuted,  and  this  spreads  as  it  were  by  in- 
fection. By  dying  in  any  cause,  a  man  gives  a  stronger 
proof  than  he  could  in  any  other  way  give  of  his  own 
attachment  to  it,  and  his  steady  faith  in  its  principles 
and  importance  .  a  circumstance  which  operates  power- 
fully on  the  faith  of  others.  Persecution  also  dispersed 
the  professors  of  Christianity  in  primitive  times,  where- 
by their  doctrines  were  spread  into  countries  whither 
they  would  otherwise  have  hardly  reached  at  all,  or 
not  till  after  a  much  longer  time. 

Martyrs,  likewise,  in  the  cause  of  liberty  have  given 
the  firmest  establishment  to  it  in  any  country.  This 
was  the  case  in  many  of  the  states  of  Greece.  How 
much  did  the  tragical  ends  of  Lucretia  and  Virginia 
operate  towards  the  liberty  of  Rome  !  *  Numberless 
friends  to  the  same  glorious  cause  were  made  in  Hol- 
land by  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  died 
fighting  for  it ;  and  in  England  by  that  of  the  famous 
Algernon  Sydney,  who  equally  died  a  martyr  to  it, 
though  under  the  pretence  of  law. 

There  is  another  view  in  which  we  may  see  the  be- 
nefit indirectly  resulting  from  the  wars  in  which  bi- 
goted princes  have  been  engaged,  as  they  have  pre- 
vented their  employing  all  their  power  to  the  extirpa- 
tion of  what  they  thought  to  be  heresy ;  and  by  this 
means  the  propagation  of  truth  bas  been  greatly  fa- 
voured.   The  bishop  of  Osma,  confessor  to  Charles  V., 


•  See  supra,  p.  STS  — Erf. 
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advised  him  to  behave  with  generosity  to  his  prisoner 
Francis  I.,  as  the  only  means  of  stopping  the  progress 
of  the  Turks,  and  extinguishing  the  Lutheran  heresy, 
which  he  said  increased  every  day,  and  would  increase 
more  if  their  differences  continued,  but  might  easily 
be  destroyed  if  the  princes  were  united  among  them- 
selves *.  His  brother  Ferdinand  was  obliged  to  defer 
his  persecuting  measures  by  his  wars  with  the  Turks. 
And,  to  mention  one  instance  more,  Henry  II.  of  France 
acknowledged  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  that,  after  the 
peace  concluded  between  him  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
it  was  the  design  of  that  king  to  extinguish  the  smallest 
spark  of  heresy  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  to  join  his 
arms  to  those  of  France,  to  attack  the  new  sectaries 
with  their  joint  forces  f.  How  these  projects  were 
providentially  defeated,  the  history  of  the  succeeding 
times  will  show. 

Though  the  sciences  seem  to  be  utterly  repugnant 
to  war,  and,  in  general,  certainly  suffer  by  it,  the  cause 
of  learning  hath  often  been  remarkably  served  by  it 
Learned  men  flee  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  thereby 
their  knowledge  becomes  dispersed  into  countries  into 
which  they  would  never  have  been  induced  to  carry  it, 
by  any  motive  whatever.  This  happened  at  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  when  the  learned  men, 
who  had  no  favour  shown  them  by  their  new  masters, 
fled  into  Italy,  and  established  schools,  in  which  they 
taught  their  own  literature  for  a  subsistence  ;£.  Bar- 
barous nations  generally  gain  arts,  sciences,  religion, 
and  a  better  form  of  government,  on  being  conquered 
by  a  civilized  nation,  and  they  have  likewise  often  ac- 
quired them  by  conquering  the  nation  which  was  pos- 

*  Beausobre's  Histoire  de  la  Reformation,  vol.  iii.  p.  146. 
t  Thuani  Hut.  lib.  22. 
J   See  supra,  p.  288. — Ed, 
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sessed  of  them  ;  instances  of  which  will  appear  in  the 
subsequent  observations  on  the  effects  of  conquest, 
which  is  generally  considered  as  the  last  and  the  worst 
evil  that  can  be  suffered  by  war. 
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The  effects  of  conquests  have  often  been  remarkably 
happy,  and  not  less  so  to  the  conquered  than  the  con- 
quering people.  It  doth  not  appear,  from  the  history 
of  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  that  commerce  alone  (if 
the  industry  of  men  could  have  been  so  far  roused  as 
to  enable  them  to  carry  it  on  without  war)  would  have 
promoted  such  an  intercourse  between  different  na- 
tions, and  have  brought  them  so  far  acquainted  with 
one  another,  as  was  requisite  for  curing  their  mutual 
prejudices,  for  improving  their  genius  and  tempers, and 
thereby  laying  a  foundation  for  a  sufficiently  extensive 
benevolence. 

History  informs  us  that  it  was  war,  and  war  only, 
which,  making  it  impossible  for  the  Edomites  and  other 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  to  stay  at  home,  forced  them 
to  seek  settlements  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  promoted  the  intercourse  of  that  part  of  the  world 
with  Greece;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  the 
amazing  improvement  of  that  country,  and  its  making 
a  figure  which  will,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  attract  the 
admiration  of  mankind. 

Conquests  have,  in  general,  been  made  with  the 
most  ease  when  the  government  of  the  conquered  peo- 
ple was  grown  very  corrupt,  and  a  change  of  masters 
was  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  country.  This  was 
remarkably  the  case  of  the  Greek  empire.     The  several 
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provinces  of  it  were  oppressed  with  excessive  taxes, 
which  made  them  glad  to  take  shelter,  as  it  were,  from 
greater  evils,  under  the  government  of  the  Saracens  and 
Turks,  who  had  not  the  luxury,  or  the  wants,  of  their 
former  masters. 

We  see  the  benefit  accruing  to  a  barbarous  nation 
from  their  conquest  of  a.  civilized  one  in  the  conquests 
which  the  Saracens  made  upon  the  provinces  of  the 
Greek  empire,  whereby  they  came  into  possession  of 
their  sciences  ;  in  the  conquest  of  Persia,  and  the  seat 
of  the  Saracen  empire,  by  the  Tartars;  who  immedi- 
ately adopted  the  religion,  and  soon  became  enamoured 
of  the  sciences,  of  the  people  they  had  conquered.  And 
no  nation  ever  subdued  the  Chinese  without  conforro- 
ing  to  their  wise  laws,  customs,  and  manners,  in  everj 
respect  The  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  ex- 
tended the  knowledge  of  the  Grecian  arts,  and  made 
the  Romans  learned  and  polite ;  and  their  conquests  of 
other  nations  contributed  to  civilize  them  as  much. 

There  was  not  perhaps  a  country  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  but  may  be  clearly  shown  to  have  been  a  con- 
siderable gainer  by  its  subjection,  and  by  being  incor- 
porated into  that  vast  and  wonderfully  compacted  sy- 
stem. All  Europe  was  in  a  most  disordered  uncirh 
Kzed  state  before  the  Roman  conquests ;  nor  doth  it 
appear  that  any  other  more  expeditious,  or  more  effec- 
tual, method  could  have  been  found  to  civilize  them. 

Gaul  manifestly  found  its  account  in  being  con- 
quered by  the  Romans.  Before  that  event,  there  were 
no  arts  or  commerce  in  Gaul,  except  at  Marseilles,  i 
colony  of  Greeks ;  but  afterwards  Aries,  Autun,  Lyons, 
and  Triers,  became  flourishing  cities.  They  peaceably 
enjoyed  their  municipal  laws,  in  subordination  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Romans,  and  they  were  animated  b 
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a  very  extensive  commerce.  The  like  was  the  case 
with  Britain,  Spain,  and  all  the  northern  nations  con- 
quered by  the  Romans. 

Polybius  supposes  that  Greece  became  more  popu- 
lous and  flourishing  after  the  establishing  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  in  that  country.  Syria  was  certainly  never 
so  happy  as  under  the  Romans ;  and  Strabo  praises 
the  superior  policy  of  the  Romans  with  regard  to  the 
finances  of  Egypt,  above  that  of  their  former  monarchs  ; 
and  no  part  of  administration  is  so  essential  to  the  hap- 
piness of  a  people. 

The  easy  communication  which  the  uniformity  of 
government  established  through  that  vast  empire,  fa- 
voured the  propagation  of  the  gospel  through  all  the 
countries  of  which  it  consisted.  And,  to  conclude, 
there  may  perhaps  be  something  in  what  an  ingenious 
author  has  advanced,  that  large  empires  extend  the 
genius  of  mankind.  I  suppose  he  means  by  suggest- 
ing great  projects;  in  many  respects,  giving  a  greater 
scope  to  the  faculties  of  men's  minds,  and  supplying  a 
great  object  to  the  imagination.  And  there  is  certainly 
more  of  grandeur,  and  what  we  may  call  the  sublime, 
in  the  Roman  history,  than  the  Grecian,  notwithstand- 
ing, in  almost  every  other  respect,  the  latter  be  the 
more  agreeable  object. 

It  justly  shocks  our  humanity  to  read  of  thousands 
of  brave  men  being  cut  off  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
to  go  over  in  our  imagination  all  the  desolation  and 
distress  of  every  kind  which  war  spreads  through  a 
country ;  but  we  ought  to  consider,  what  a  foundation 
for  future  and  general  happiness  those  temporary  evils 
may,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  be  laying. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  always  see  the  particular  advan- 
tages accruing  to  a  country  from  those  shocks  that  are 


given  to  it ;  but,  in  some  cases,  as  in  those  mentioned 
above,  it  requires  no  great  penetration  to  perceive  them 
pretty  distinctly. 

To  mention  a  recent  and  striking  instance  of  this 
kind,  but  of  a  more  private  nature — Can  we  conceive 
it  possible  that  Jean  Calas  of  Thoulousc  could  have 
done  a  tenth  part  of  the  service  to  his  country  by  his 
life,  which  it  is  probable  he  has  done  by  his  death,  in 
the  abhorrence  of  bigotry,  which  his  unjust  and  tra- 
gical end  lias  raised  in  a  great  part  of  that  nation,  ana 
in  affording  a  subject  for  a  book  which  is  likely  to  be 
of  so  much  service  to  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  as 
that  of  Voltaire's  upon  toleration,  and  other  writingsof 
a  similar  tendency?  I  shall  now  return  to  examples  d 
a  more  general  nature. 

It  has  been  observed  before,  that  the  constant  win 
of  the  feudal  princes  laid  a  foundation  for  the  civil  li- 
berty we  now  enjoy,  by  obliging  those  princes  to  grant 
the  people  great  privileges,  in  return  for  the  supplies 
necessary  for  carrying  on  their  wars.  And  thus  evils 
of  all  kinds,  in  this  and  many  other  cases,  have  been 
seen,  under  the  government  of  God,  to  have  been  the 
occasion  of  greater  happiness  than  could,  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  things,  have  taken  place  without  them. 

The  intolerable  abuses  of  popery  were  the  means  of 
exciting  such  an  attention  to  the  subject  of  those  abuses, 
as  brought  on  a  quicker  and  more  extensive  spread  of 
religious  knowledge  than  would,  probably,  have  taken 
place  without  those  abuses.  Had  not  two  or  three  of 
the  popes  immediately  before  the  Reformation,  and 
particularly  Alexander  VI.,  been  so  abominably  wicked; 
had  not  Julius  II.  been  ambitious;  had  not  LeoX. 
been  profuse  and  extortionate ;  had  not  the  abuse  of 
indulgences  been  so  shameless,  Europe  might  1 
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been  but  little  improved  in  religious  knowledge,  not- 
withstanding the  revival  of  letters  and  the  invention 
of  printing. 

Popery,  during  the  prevalence  of  it,  was  attended 
with  several  accidental  advantages.  The  monks  were 
fond  of  desert  places,  which  occasioned  the  cultivation 
of  many  of  them,  by  drawing  a  concourse  of  people 
after  them  ;  so  that  many  flourishing  towns  were  built 
in  places  where  we  should  least  of  all  expect  them. 
A  remarkable  example  of  this  is  Halifax  in  Yorkshire. 

Popery  connected  the  several  parts  of  Europe, 
which  was  in  danger  of  being  disjoined  by  the  dis- 
membering of  the  Roman  empire.  The  superstition  of 
that  system  provided  an  asylum  for  the  remains  of 
learning  in  those  barbarous  ages,  and  by  loosening 
men's  attachment  to  the  Grecian  sects  of  philosophy, 
broke  the  progress  of  authority  in  matters  of  science  ; 
thereby  leaving  men  at  liberty  to  follow  their  own  ge- 
nius, without  depriving  them  of  any  benefit  they  could 
receive  from  the  labours  of  those  who  had  gone  be- 
fore them. 

There  was  hardly  any  event  in  history  so  calamitous 
to  Europe  in  general  as  the  Crusades;  and  besides 
the  numbers  who  lost  their  lives  in  those  mad  expe- 
ditions, they  brought  back  the  leprosy,  which  destroyed 
and  made  wretched  greater  numbers  at  home.  But  it 
should  be  considered  that  it  was  a  great  means  of  es- 
tablishing the  liberties  of  the  lower  orders  of  men, 
dispersing  the  wealth,  and  breaking  the  power  of  the 
great  barons,  of  bringing  Europe  acquainted  with  the 
Eastern  world,  and  of  introducing  much  useful  know- 
ledge, in  which  this  part  of  the  world  was  then  greatly 
deficient. 

ion  the  whole,  so  evident  is  the  tendency  of  the 
disastrous  events  which  disfigure  the  face  of  hi- 
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story,  upon  our  .first  looking  on  it,  to  bring  about  the 
most  happy  and  desirable  state  of  things,  and  so  su- 
perlatively efficacious  is  their  operation  for  this  pur- 
pose (or  at  least  so  close  is  the  connexion  they  have 
with  what  appears,  even  to  us,  to  be  die  best  part  of 
the  constitution  of  things),  that  the  more  we  study  the 
works  of  Providence,  as  well  as  those  of  nature,  the 
more  reason  shall  we  see  to  be  satisfied  with,  and  to 
rejoice  in,  all  the  fair  conclusions  we  can  draw  from 
them.  The  more  we  study  history  in  this  view,  the 
more  thoroughly  shall  we  be  satisfied  with  our  situ- 
ation and  connexions ;  the  more  will  our  gratitude  to 
the  wise  and  kind  Author  of  the  universe  be  inflamed; 
and  the  more  desirous  shall  we  be  to  promote,  by  our 
conduct,  and  by  methods  of  operation  of  which  we  are 
able  to  judge,  that  end,  which  we  perceive  the  Divine 
Being  is  pursuing,  though  by  methods  of  operation  of 
which  we  are  not  always  competent  judges,  and  which, 
therefore,  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to  imitate. 

Let  the  plain  duties  of  morality  be  our  rule  of  life. 
We  see  and  experience  their  happy  effects.  But  let 
us  acquiesce  in  the  Divine  conduct,  when  we  see  him 
producing  the  same  good  and  glorious  ends,  by  means 
which  are  apt  at  first  to  alarm  our  narrow  apprehen- 
sions, on  account  of  their  seeming  to  have  a  contrary 
tendency. 
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Of  the  Constitution  o/lhe  United  States  of  America. 

As  all  the  youth  of  America,  especially  those  that 
are  liberally  educated,  ought  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  constitution  of  the  country  in  which  they  live, 
and  to  which  they  must  be  subject,  it  will  be  proper 
to  exhibit  to  them  a  general  outline  of  it  in  the  course 
of  their  education.  For  this  purpose  I  take  the  liberty 
to  give  the  following,  with  a  few  remarks,  which  lec- 
turers may  adopt,  or  correct,  as  they  shall  see  reason. 

The  United  States  of  North  America  consist  at 
present  of  seventeen  f  separate  states,  each  of  which  has 
a  separate  constitution  of  its  own  choosing;  but  for 
the  sake  of  an  union  of  their  strength,  and  other  im- 
portant purposes,  they  agreed  to  form  a  constitution 
that  should  comprehend  them  all  ;  and  to  this,  with  the 
limitations  expressly  defined,  they  are  all  subject. 

The  most  fundamental  article  in  every  form  of  go- 
vernment is  the  legislative  branch  of  it,  that  which  has 
the  power  of  making  all  the  laws  and  regulations  to 
which  the  whole  community  must  be  subject.  This, 
in  the  United  States,  consists  of  three  parts,  a  Pre- 
sident, a  Senate ,  and  a  House  of  Representatives ;  which 
is  similar  to  that  of  England,  as  governed  by  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  and  was,  no  doubt,  borrowed 
from  it. 

*  See  supra,  p.  3ST. — Ed. 

t  Now  increased  to  twenty-fight,  of  which  (  jvoh  pwhir .')  fourteen  ar« 
tlave  Mates.— Erf. 
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The  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives  are 
jointly  called  the  Congress,  and  this  must  be  assembled 
at  least  once  every  year. 

The  President  must  be  35  years  of  age,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  election  must  have  resided  in  the  country 
14  years.  He  is  chosen  by  the  people  at  large,  not, 
however,  immediately,  but  by  the  intervention  of  elec- 
tors, who  must  be  chosen  in  the  methods  prescribed  in 
the  constitutions  of  the  separate  states  ;  but  the  dav 
for  choosing;  them  must  be  fixed  by  the  congress,  and 
it  must  be  the  same  in  all  the  states. 

The  person  who  has  the  greatest  number  of  the 
votes  of  these  electors  is  the  president,  provided  that 
number  be  a  majority  of  all  their  votes.  If  this  numbtr 
be  equal,  the  house  of  representatives  choose  which  of 
them  they  please  by  ballot.  If  in  this  case  no  one 
person  has  a  majority  of  votes,  they  may  choose  out  of 
five  who  are  the  highest  on  the  list  named  by  the  elec- 
tors. But  then  these  votes  must  be  taken  by  states, 
each  of  which  lias  only  one ;  and  a  majority  of  the 
states  is  necessary  to  any  choice.  If  in  this  case  the 
votes  be  equal,  the  senate  shall  choose  by  ballot. 

He  that  has  the  next  greatest  number  of  the  votes  of 
the  electors  is  the  Vice-president*. 

The  president  thus  chosen  holds  his  office  for  4 
years,  but  may  be  re-elected  without  any  limitation, 
so  that  it  may  be  an  office  for  life. 

As  a  member  of  the  legislative  body,  the  president 
has  only  a  limited  negative  on  the  resolutions  of  con- 
gress. If  he  disapprove  of  any  bill  that  is  presented 
to  him,  after  having  had  the  concurrence  of  both  Ae 
houses,  he  must  give  his  objections  to  it;  and  if  two 
thirds  of  each  house  still  abide  by  their  first  vote,  the 


*  This  mode  has,  I  understand,  been   altered,  si 
cc-pruiikn/  are  now  distinctly  elected. — FA. 


UlSt  Pretax*!  W* 
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bill  passes  into  B  law,  notwithstanding  his  rejection  of 
it.  Consequently,  if  it  be  not  adopted  by  two  thirds 
of  either  of  the  houses,  though  there  should  be  a  great 
majority  of  the  members  for  it,  it  will  not  be  a  law; 
and  cases  may  occur  in  which  to  do  nothing  at  all 
would  be  a  sensible  inconvenience. 

The  president  receives  foreign  ambassadors,  and 
nominates  to  all  the  public  offices,  but  his  appointments 
must  have  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  Senate. 
In  this  case  also,  if  two  thirds  of  the  senate  do  not 
agree  to  confirm  the  appointment,  none  can  be  made  ; 
but  no  member  of  congress  can  be  appointed  to  any 
civil  office,  nor  can  any  person  holding  such  an  office 
be  a  member  of  congress.  The  president  has  the  power 
of  pardoning  any  criminal,  except  such  as  have  been 
impeached  by  the  house  of  representatives.  He  has 
also  the  power  of  making  treaties  with  foreign  states, 
with  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  senate. 

The  president  is  not  bound  to  consult  with  any 
council  of  slate,  but  takes  the  whole  responsibility  of 
his  measures  upon  himself;  but  he  may  require  the 
opinion  of  any  of  the  heads  of  the  several  departments 
of  government,  which  are  the  secretaries  of  state,  of  the 
treasury,  of  war,  and  of  the  navy,  respecting  any  thing 
that  comes  under  their  cognizance. 

In  case  of  the  death,  or  incapacity,  of  the  president, 
the  vice-president  takes  his  place. 

The  senate  consists  of  two  members  from  each  of 
the  separate  states,  chosen  by  the  legislators  of  each 
state,  to  serve  for  6  years  ;  but  one  third  of  the  num- 
ber must  be  changed  eve"ry  2  years.  Every  senator 
must  be  of  the  age  of  30  years,  and  have  been  a  ci- 
tizen of  the  United  States  9  years.  The  senate  tries 
all  persons  impeached  by  the  house  of  representatives; 
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but  they  can  only  punish  by  deprivation  of  office,  w 
disqualification  in  future  ;  and  the  conviction  must  be 
by  the  votes  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present  at 
the  trial.  The  vice-president  presides  in  the  senate, 
but  without  a  vote,  except  in  case  of  an  equal  division 
of  the  votes  of  the  other  members. 

The  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  most 
be  25  years  of  age,  and  have  been  citizens  7  years. 
They  are  chosen  by  the  people  at  large  every  2  yean. 
All  persons  who  have  votes  for  members  of  the  sepa- 
rate legislatures  have  votes  for  those  who  sit  in  con- 
gress. The  number  of  the  representative  body  varies 
according  to  the  number  of  the  separate  states  and  tie 
population  of  each  state.  For  this  purpose  an  enume- 
ration of  all  die  people  must  be  made  every  10  yean, 
and  the  number  of  the  representatives  must  not  exceed 
one  for  33,000  ;  but  every  state  shall  at  least  have  one. 

All  laws  relating  to  the  revenue  must  originate  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  as  in  England,  though 
there  is  not  the  same  reason  for  it.  They  also  \an 
the  sole  power  of  impeaching  any  of  the  public  of- 
ficers. 

The  whole  of  the  legislative  body,  consisting  of  the 
president  and  congress,  can  alone  levy  taxes  and  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence.  They  alone  can  nub 
peace  or  war,  and  regulate  commerce,  either  with  fo- 
reign states  or  the  Indian  tribes.  They  also  determine 
every  thing  relating  to  the  coinage  of  money,  and  es- 
tablish posts  and  post-roads.  But  though  thev  raise 
and  support  armies  and  navies,  no  appropriation  ef 
money  for  that  purpose  can  be  for  a  longer  term  thu 
2  years. 

All  the  members  of  the  legislative  body  receive  sa- 
laries for  their  services,  fixed  by  law.     At  present  the 
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president  receives  25,000  dollars,  the  vice-president 
5,000  per  annum,  and  each  of  the  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives 6  dollars  per  day. 

The  United  States  guarantee  to  all  the  separate 
states  a  republican  form  of  government.  But  the  con- 
gress cannot  exercise  any  power  not  especially  granted 
to  them  by  the  separate  states,  from  which  tbey  derive 
all  their  power. 

The  judiciary  power  of  the  United  States  is  vested 
by  the  constitution  in  a  supreme  court,  and  such  infe- 
rior courts  as  the  congress  from  time  to  time  shall  ap- 
point ;  and  all  the  judges  hold  their  offices  during  their 
good  behaviour. 

In  this  manner  is  provision  made  for  the  political 
liberty  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  all  of 
whom,  without  any  regard  to  property,  are  eligible  to 
any  office,  even  that  of  president ;  and  whatever  be 
the  abuse  of  power,  they  may,  after  a  short  period,  cor- 
rect it. 

With  respect  to  civil  liberty,  or  the  rights  of  indivi- 
duals, to  guard  which  is  the  great  object  of  political 
liberty,  every  thing  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  En- 
glish constitution  (which,  before  the  establishment  of 
this,  was  unquestionably  the  best  in  the  world)  is  pre- 
served, and  more  effectually  guarded. 

In  this  country  the  congress  has  no  power  to  give 
any  title  of  nobility*,  or  any  exclusive  privilege,  ex- 
cept patents  for  a  limited  time,  to  those  who  make 
valuable  improvements  in  the  arts.  There  is  also  no 
general  establishment  of  any  system  of  religion.  Con- 
sequently, every  person  is  at  full  liberty  to  make  the 
best  use  that  be  can  of  all  his  faculties. 

For  every  alleged  offence  a  man  must  be  tried  by  a 

•  For  the  wisdom  of  this  restraint,  see  supra,  p.  33*.  Note*. — Ed. 
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jury  of  his  equals;  and  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  in 
consequence  of  which  every  accused  person  must  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  trial,  cannot  be  suspended  except 
in  case  of  actual  rebellion  or  invasion.  The  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  the  press  is  declared  to  be  inviolable, 
though  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  law  if  any  person 
receive  injury  from  either. 

The  crime  of  high  treason  cannot  be  extended  be- 
yond the  case  of  actually  levying  war  against  the  state, 
or  adhering  to  the  enemies  of  it. 

The  citizens  of  each  of  the  separate  states  are  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  of  the  citizens  of  the  other 
states. 

No  alteration  can  be  made  by  congress  with  respect 
to  emigration,  or  the  admission  of  strangers,  before  the 
year  1808;  nor  can  a  tax  be  imposed  for  this  purpose 
exceeding  10  dollars  for  each  person. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  attention  that  wb 
to  the  formation  of  this  constitution,  it  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  incapable  of  improvement.  Accordingly 
it  was  provided  that  two  thirds  of  the  house  of  con- 
gress may  at  any  time  propose  amendments  of  it ;  and 
on  the  application  of  two  thirds  of  the  separate  states, 
they  must  call  a  convention  to  decide  concerning  the 
amendments  proposed,  and  these  must  afterwards  bate 
the  sanction  of  two  thirds  of  the  states. 

The  great  excellence  of  this  constitution  cot; 
the  simplicity  of  its  object,  which  is  the  security  of 
each  individual  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  natural  rights, 
without  aiming  at  much  positive  advantage  ;  by  which 
means  every  person  knowing  that  he  will  be  effectually 
protected  from  violence  and  injustice,  both  against  the 
evil-minded  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  enemies  of 
his  nation,  will  be  at  full  liberty  to  employ  all  hU  fa- 
culties for  his  own  advantage  ;  and  this  he  will  betw 
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understand,  and  provide  for,  than  the  state  could  do 
for  him. 

The  power  of  the  whole  community  may  be  easily 
united  iu  works  of  acknowledged  public  utility,  as 
roads,  bridges,  and  navigable  canals,  and  also  in  pro- 
viding the  means  of  education,  of  which  all  the  citizens 
may  take  advantage. 

The  history  of  all  the  European  governments  shows 
that  there  is  no  wisdom  in  any  government  aiming  at 
more  than  this.  If  it  be  impowered  to  teach  religion, 
and  provide  a  religious  creed  for  all  the  citizens,  it  may 
as  well  provide  a  philosophical  one,  and  fix  an  unalter- 
able mode  of  instruction  in  any  of  the  arts  of  life ;  the 
consequence  of  which  would  be  an  effectual  stop  to  all 
improvements.  For  every  improvement,  being  sug- 
gested by  individuals,  would  be  opposed  by  the  more 
ignorant  and  bigoted  majority,  educated  in  the  old 
imperfect  methods. 

The  mode  of  choosing  by  electors  leaves  the  choice 
to  those  who  are  better  qualified  to  judge  than  the 
greater  number  who  choose  them.  At  the  same  time 
the  electors,  being  few,  are  under  a  greater  degree  of 
responsibility.  All  history  shows  that  the  more  nu- 
merous is  the  body  that  decides  upon  any  thing,  the 
more  hasty,  intemperate,  and  injudicious  are  their  re- 
solutions. In  a  multitude  they  are  but  few  who  really 
think  and  judge  for  themselves  :  consequently  they 
are  guided  by  a  few  who  do  think ;  but,  being  under 
no  particular  responsibility,  are  often  influenced  by 
their  private  views  to  mislead  the  rest. 

It  is  objected  to  the  constitution  of  the  senate,  that 

the  members  are  not  chosen  by  the  people  at  large,  that 

they  are  too  few,  and  that  they  continue  in  office  too 

long;  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  too  indepen- 

2  p 
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dent  on  the  people,  and  more  easily  gained   by  the 
president. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  certainly  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  a  set  of  men  of  greater  age  and  experience, 
not  chosen  by  the  common  people,  and  who  continue 
a  considerable  time  in  office,  to  be  a  check  upon  those 
who  are  chosen  at  shorter  periods,  and  who  are  there- 
fore apt  to  be  unreasonably  impressed  by  temporary 
and  local  circumstances,  so  as  to  make  hasty  and  im- 
proper resolutions. 

One  use  of  a  senate  in  which  every  question  may 
be  discussed  independently  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, is,  no  doubt,  the  having  an  opportunity  of 
reconsidering  every  subject,  and  thereby  preventing 
too  hasty  resolutions.  But  this,  which  might  be  pro- 
vided for  many  ways  without  another  house,  is  not  the 
only  use  of  it.  Another,  and  of  equal  importance,  is 
the  viewing  it  with  different  eyes  and  in  different 
lights;  which  could  not  be  done  by  the  very  same 
body  of  men,  bearing  exactly  the  same  relation  to  their 
fellow-citizens,  though  having  the  same  general  in- 
terest with  them. 

It  is  also  objected  that  the  small  states  send  to  con- 
gress the  same  number  of  senators  as  the  largest  But 
this  was  found  to  be  a  necessary  compromise,  in  order 
to  induce  those  small  states  to  join  the  union.  If  the 
number  sent  by  each  was  three,  instead  of  two,  the 
objection  would  be  in  a  great  measure  answered. 

The  election  of  the  representatives  every  two  years, 
and  not  annually,  has  the  advantage  of  making  them 
in  a  small  and  useful  degree  independent  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  whose  good  opinion  was  necessary 
to  their  re-election.  In  this  situation,  were  the  elections 
annual,  they  might  be  tempted  to  act  in  their  legtf- 
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lative  capacity  in  a  manner  that  they  did  not  really 
approve,  but  which  they  knew  would  be  more  pleasing 
to  their  constituents.  These  being  numerous,  and 
little  informed,  are  subject  to  improper  influence,  look- 
ing more  to  their  immediate  than  to  their  remote  and 
permanent  interest.  It  may  admit  of  a  doubt  whether 
a  triennial  would  not  for  this  reason  be  preferable  to  a 
biennial  election.  A  septennial  one,  as  in  England, 
would  make  them  too  independent  on  their  electors. 

Nothing  that  is  human  can  ever  be  absolutely  per- 
fect: but  in  this  constitution  every  evil  incident  to  so- 
ciety is,  to  appearance,  as  well  guarded  against  as 
human  wisdom  could  devise ;  and  the  experience  of 
more  than  14  years  [in  1803]  has  discovered  but  few 
things  that  seem  to  want  amendment,  or  rather  a 
clearer  explanation. 

As  the  president  and  two  thirds  of  the  senate  have 
the  power  of  making  treaties,  and  nothing  is  said  of 
the  limitation  of  that  power,  they  have  claimed,  and 
exercised,  the  power  of  making  treaties  to  regulate 
commerce,  a  power  which  is  expressly  confined  to  the 
whole  congress  ;  and  un  the  same  pretence  they  might 
make  treaties  offensive  and  defensive  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  thus  involve  the  country  in  a  war. 

It  may  admit  of  a  doubt  whether  it  be  wise  to  have 
it  possible  that  any  president  should  hold  that  im- 
portant office  for  life,  in  consequence  of  a  constant  re- 
election ;  because,  in  those  circumstances,  it  will  be 
his  interest  (which  few  persons  have  magnanimity 
enough  to  overlook)  to  fill  places  of  trust  and  power 
ither  with  such  persons  as  will  serve  him  in  his  am- 
tious  views,  than  with  those  that  are  the  best  qua- 

ied  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office.     On  the 

ber  hand,  there  is  a  disadvantage  in  frequent  changes 

of  the  president,  on  account  of  a  possible  change  of 
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general  maxims  and  views  in  government,  which  would 
be  attended  with  inconvenience  both  with  respect  to 
the  citizens  at  home,  and  in  transactions  with  foreign 
nations. 

Something,  it  is  hoped,  will  in  due  time  be  done  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  situation  as  at  the 
election  of  a  president  in  1800  ;  when  the  person  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  intended  for  president 
by  all  the  electors,  and  all  their  constituents,  might 
have  been  set  aside,  and  the  person  intended  for  vice- 
president  only,  put  in  his  place. 

Aliens  may  now  become  citizens  in  five  years  ;  but 
I  see  no  good  reason  why  any  person  actually  residing 
in  the  country,  and  having  his  property  in  it,  should 
not  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizens,  except 
that  of  eligibility  to  offices  of  trust  and  power ;  nor  do 
I  see  any  good  end  answered  by  oaths  of  allegiance. 
It  is  surely  sufficient  if  any  person  found  to  act  against 
1  the  interest  of  the  state  be  amenable  to  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, and  punishable  for  any  misdemeanor.  Lastly,  we 
are  warned  by  the  acts  of  a  late  congress  respecting 
sedition  and  aliens,  to  fix  upon  something  less  liable  to 
misconstruction  and  abuse  on  those  important  articles. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  constitution 
(and  also  in  that  of,  I  believe,  all  the  subordinate  states), 
that  in  no  other  country  are  the  salaries  of  the  public 
officers  so  low.  This  is  by  many  objected  to  them  as 
a  defect,  since  persons  in  offices  of  the  greatest  trust 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  live  in  a  style  sufficiently 
striking,  and  calculated  to  impose  respect.  Also  when 
by  old  age  or  disease  they  are  rendered  incapable  of 
discharging  the  duties  of  office,  no  provision  whatever 
is  made  for  them. 

In  replying  to  this,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  reason- 
able that  a  man  who  has  actually  served  his  country 
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in  any  public  capacity,  as  that  of  judge,  Sec,  and 
whose  salary  while  in  office  had  not  enabled  him  to 
make  a  decent  provision  for  old  age,  should  have  some 
recompense  in  proportion  to  his  past  services.  It  is 
the  natural  claim  of  every  old  and  faithful  servant  in 
a  private  family. 

But  in  favour  of  the  maxim  of  this  government, 
which  gives  no  more  than  is  found  necessary  to  its 
being  well  served,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  excluding  from  offices  of  trust  those  who 
may  be  suspected  of  coveting  them  from  the  motive  of 
avarice ;  and  it  leaves  the  more  room  for  men  of  ho- 
nourable ambition,  and  who  cannot  be  suspected  of 
being  actuated  by  any  thing  else.  And  it  is  a  poor 
country  indeed  that  cannot  furnish  persons  enow  of  in- 
dependent fortunes,  both  able  and  willing  to  serve  their 
country  in  any  capacity,  civil  or  military;  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  hitherto  there  has  been  any  want  of 
such  candidates  in  this  country,  notwithstanding  the 
smallnoss  of  the  salaries. 

If  the  honour  andpowcr  necessarily  annexed  to  pub- 
lic offices  be  thought  to  be  a  sufficient  recompense  for 
serving  them,  why  should  any  money  be  given  ?  If 
there  should  be  no  choice  of  men  of  talents  but  among 
the  needy,  the  case  would  be  different. 

In  the  present  state  of  things,  men  of  talents,  but 
without  fortune,  may  think  themselves  happy  in  a 
country,  the  government  of  which  is  so  excellently 
constituted,  and  so  peculiarly  favourable  to  ingenuity 
and  industry,  by  means  of  which  they  may  serve  them- 
selves, and  the  country  too,  in  many  ways,  indepen- 
dently of  having  access  to  public  offices.  They  are 
not  prevented  from  suggesting  hints  to  those  who  do 
act,  though  they  cannot  act  themselves. 


To  annex  certain  privileges  to  the  acquisition  of 
property  operates  as  a  motive  to  industry,  by  which 
property  may  be  acquired  ;  and  this  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged by  the  laws  of  every  country.  For  the  same 
reason,  if  it  be  the  object  of  any  country  to  promote  tbe 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  general  information  (and 
this  is  certainly  desirable  in  a  republican  government 
some  privileges  ought  to  be  given  to  those  who  can 
read  and  write.  In  France,  every  person  is  excluded. 
from  giving  his  vote  for  any  magistrate,  who  cannot  do 
it  in  his  own  handwriting,  sufficient  time  having  bees 
previously  given  for  all  persons  to  qualify  themselves 
for  doing  it. 

As  the  constitutions  of  all  the  separate  states  arc 
different  from  each  other,  and  are  yet  all  of  themtrulj 
republican  (by  which  is  to  be  understood  that  in  all 
of  them  every  individual  has  the  same  civil 
and  as  the  effect  and  operation  of  each  of  them  mat 
be  seen  by  those  who  give  due  attention  to  all  thai 
passes  in  the  several  states,  there  is  not  in  any  pert  of 
the  world  so  good  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  political 
knowledge  as  in  this  country ;  especially  as  the  peo- 
ple, having  changed  their  institutions,  have  no  invin- 
cible objections  to  make  other  changes  that  mav  be  re- 
commended to  them*. 

To  this  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  State* 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  subjoin  a  hint  of  what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  of  particular  importance  as  a  masia 
of  policy  in  the  present  state  of  the  country  in  general. 
though  I  have  enlarged  upon  it  on  an  other  occ&sk*. 


*  For  this  purpose  I  would  recommend  the  account  of  the  C 

of  the  United  States  accurtiinf!  to  the  last  Amendment*,  $r.,  printed  by  Ml. 
Diiaiie,  A.  D.  ]»109;  snd'also  the  Comparative  t'iruqfaU  the  CowtfrtM 
oi  well  at  that  of  the  United  States,  by  Dr.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  to  tWIJ 

well-educated  young  man  in  the  country. 
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It  is,  not  to  favour  one  class  of  the  citizens  more  than 
another  by  any  measure  of  government,  especially  the 
merchant  more  than  the  farmer. 

Their  employments  are  equally  useful  to  the  country, 
and  therefore  they  are  equally  entitled  to  attention  and 
protection,  but  not  one  more  than  the  other. 

If  the  merchant  will  risk  his  property  at  sea,  let  him 
calculate  that  risk,  and  abide  by  the  consequence  of  it, 
as  the  husbandman  must  do  with  respect  to  the  seed 
that  he  commits  to  the  earth  ;  and  let  not  the  coun- 
try consider  itself  as  under  any  obligation  to  indem- 
nify one  for  his  risks  and  losses  any  more  than  the 
other,  especially  as,  in  the  case  of  the  merchant,  it 
might  be  the  cause  of  a  war  with  foreign  states.  If 
there  should  be  danger  from  the  depredations  of  priva- 
teers, or  ships  of  war  of  any  other  kind,  let  the  mer- 
chants have  the  power  of  defending  their  property,  and 
let  them  and  the  insurers  indemnify  themselves,  as  they 
always  wilt  do,  by  the  advanced  price  of  their  goods, 
but  in  no  other  way  whatever.  If  in  defending  them- 
selves they  offend  other  nations,  let  them  be  given  up 
to  punishment  as  pirates.  If  the  risk  of  a  national 
quarrel  be  manifest,  let  the  trade  be  prohibited. 

If  the  expence  of  fitting  out  fleets  for  the  protection 
of  any  branch  of  commerce  exceeds  the  advantages 
that  arise  to  the  country  from  that  commerce,  there 
cannot  be  any  wisdom  in  prosecuting  it.  In  that 
case  let  that  branch  of  commerce  be  abandoned  ;  and 
it  may  be  depended  upon  that  the  country  will  not 
long  be  in  want  of  arty  valuable  commodity  with  which 
the  merchants  of  other  countries  can  supply  it,  and 
that  the  competition  will  prevent  the  price  from  be- 
coming exorbitant. 

No  proper  merchandise,  or  the  peculiar  advantage 
of  it,  would  be  lost  by  this  means  ;  but  only  that  par- 
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ticular  branch  of  industry  and  gain  called  the  carrying 
trade,  which  would  be  left  to  other  nations  that  could 
carry  it  on  to  more  advantage ;  while  the  exchange  of 
commodities,  that  of  the  articles  that  the  country  can 
spare,  for  those  that  it  wants,  would  be  the  same  as  be- 
fore ;  and  the  capital  that  had  been  employed  in  the 
carrying  trade  might  be  employed  to  more  advan- 
tage some  other  way,  of  which  the  holders  will  be  the 
best  judges. 

I  shall  only  take  the  farther  liberty  to  add,  that  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  equally  requires  that  nothing 
be  done  in  favour  of  any  particular  mode  of  gain,  merely 
because  it  is  exercised  by  natives.  Let  the  goods  of 
foreigners  be  brought  to  market  on  equal  terms  with 
theirs,  because  what  every  purchaser  will  then  gain  by 
the  cheapness  of  a  commodity,  will  far  exceed  what 
would  be  gained  by  the  favoured  nation  ; — and  why 
should  numbers  suffer  for  the  emolument  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals ?  If  it  be  not  for  the  interest  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  carry  on  his  business  on  these  terms,  let  him 
employ  himself  and  his  resources  in  some  other  way, 
but  without  any  direction  or  assistance  from  the  state. 
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ACTS  of  Parliament,  give  hint!  of 
manners  nnd  customs,  251- 

proclaimed  openly 

in  every  county  till  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry VII,,  252. 

Addison's  treatise  on  Medals  recom- 
1,85. 

^Era,  the  Christian,  began  to  be  used 
about  360  yean  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  143.  The  Greeks  for  a  long 
time  had  no  fixed  lera,  91,  143.  The 
aera  of  Nabonassar,  143.  Of  the  Se- 
leucidie,  148.  Of  the  Hegyra,  143. 
That  which  was  used  formerly  in 
Spain,  144.  Of  the  battle  of  Actlum, 
144.  Of  Dioclesian,  and  of  Yesdi- 
gerd,  144.  Cautions  in  comparing 
the  teraa  with  one  another,  144. 

Agard,  his  collection  of  treaties,  &c. 

Agathia>'s  History  of  Justinian,  205, 

Agriculture,  deserves  particular  at- 
tention, -t!M.  How  best  encouraged, 
393.  Whether  bounties  are  proper. 
393.  Advantages  of  agriculture  and 
commerce  reciprocal,  394. 

much  promoted  in  China 

and  Switzerland,  395.  Imperfect 
state  of,  in  England  formerly,  395. 
Labour  the  source  of  wealth  and  of 
every  advantage,  396,  397. 

Ailtin,  Miss,  her  Court  and  Reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  of  James  I.  recom- 
mended, 239  note. 

Alchcmv,  attacked  by  Chaucer,  251 
note. 

Alcibiadts.  iil-treatraent  of,  advan- 
tageous to  his  country,  5(i. 

Alehouses,  and  other  places  of  enter- 
•  great  nuisance,  377- 


Ambition,  makes  a  better  statesman 
than  avarice,  348. 

American  Constitution,  analysis  of 
the,  571—584. 

Indians,  fond  of  their  ro- 
ving way  of  life,  350.  Their  method 
of  making  hatchets,  400. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus's  History,  305. 

Ancient  nations,  military  power  of, 
accounted  for,  506. 

Anderson,  extract  from,  432.  His 
genealogies,  the  largest  and  most 
complete  body  of,  1 74  ;  improved  by 
Betham,  1 74  note. 

Annius  of  Viterbo,  his  pretended  ;in- 
cirnt  writings, impositions, 97.  When 

he  died,  97  note. 

Anson's  voyage  entertaining,  30. 

Antiquaries,  Society  of,  when  esta- 
blished, 248  note. 

Antiquities,  Greek  and  Roman,  col- 
lected by  Grsevius  and  Gronovius,  an 
immense  work,  307. 

Greek,  Potter's,  commend. 

ed,  207. 

Roman,  Kennet'i,  307. 

Appian's  History,  194. 

Apprentices,  law  relating  to,  an  im- 
pediment to  the  improvement  of  the 
arts,  402. 

Arbuthnot,  Dr.,  editions  of  his  Tables, 
149  note. 

Aristocracy,  how  different  from  Des- 
potism, 330.  What  depends  on  the 
number  of  its  members,  330,  331. 
Libels  peculiarly  obnoxious  in  this 
government,  333. 

Aristotle's  idea  of  the  constitution  of 
states  very  imperfect,  313. 

Armies,  standing,  and  militias,  503 — 
507.  Regulation  and  pay  of,  in  an- 
cient and  mod  en  i  times,  511  —  514. 
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Mercenaries  dangerous,  514.  Buy- 
ing off  a  war  more  dangerous,  515. 

Arms,  when  first  borne,  89. 

Arrian's  History  and  Enchiridion  com- 
mended, 187* 

Arts  and  manufactures  encouraged 
by  government,  400 — 402.  How 
they  increase  the  power  of  a  state, 
404.  Numbers  of  persons  employed 
in  them,  406. 

and  sciences,  periods  in  the  hi- 
story of,  287 — 291.  Connexion  be- 
tween, 406 — 408.  By  the  know- 
ledge of,  happiness  increased  in  mo- 
dern times,  409— 412. 

Arundelian  Marbles  valuable,  80. 
When  composed,  92. 

Asia,  at  what  time  it  exhibits  in  hi- 
story the  most  inviting  spectacle, 
285. 

Asserius,  his  Life  of  Alfred,  216. 

Augustan  History,  the  writers  o& 
199. 

Augustus  admonished  his  officers  by 
passages  of  historians,  33. 

Aurelius,  M.,  pleasing  anecdote  of  47. 

Aurelius  Victor's  character  and  history, 
203. 

B. 

Bacon's,  sir  Francis,  Life  of  Henry 
VII.  commended,  238. 

Bacon,  lord,  remark  of,  35. 

Baker,    Rich.,    his  Chronicle,   230. 

-  Continued  by  Philips,  231.  Gross 
errors  of,  detected  by  Blount,  231 
note. 

Balance  of  power,  in  states,  particu- 
larly in  England,  338—340,  508. 

Barons,  greater  and  less,  365. 

Beccaria,  on  crimes,  462.  Commen- 
tary on,  attributed  to  Voltaire,  462 
note. 

Bede's  History,  211.  Account  of  him 
referred  to,  21 1  note.  Translated  by 
Alfred,  211  note. 

Belisarius,  58. 

Bell's  Travels  quoted,  351. 

Benson,  Dr.,  mentioned,  xii.  His  pub- 
lications, xii.  note. 

BentivogKo's  History  commended, 
263. 

Berington's  Life  of  Abelard  commend- 
ed, 267c 

■  History  of  Henry  II.,  267 

note. 


Bills  a  representative  of  money,  438. 
Biograpkia    Britannica    commended, 

270.     When  published,  270  note. 
Birch's  Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  239. 
Black  Book  of  Cambridge  described. 

261. 

Blackstone's  Commentaries,  247* 
Blair's  Chronology  commended,  1/2. 

When  he  died,  1/2  note. 
Bodleian  Library,  251. 
Bolingbroke,  lord,  extracts  from,  31, 

32,  35,  94,  274,  278,  282, 284. 
Books,  materials  of,  in  the  North,  218. 
Bos,  abbe*  de,  his  remark,  542. 
Bounties  on  exportation  of  corn,  392, 

393. 
Bracton's  Code  of  Common  Law,  242, 

243.    MS.  of,  burned,  242  note. 
Brady's  Old  English  History  andCfr- 

sary,  247' 
British  Constitution,  the  excellence  of, 

acknowledged  by  Montesquieu  id 

Voltaire,  37.     His  description  d,  37 

note. 
— —  historians,  and  their  charactm, 

210—212. 
Briton,  an  excellent  French  mansilrf 

our  laws,  244. 

Brompton's    (John)  Chronicle  eon- 
mended,  225. 
Brydone's  Travels,  extract  from,  402. 
Bucks  History  of  Richard  III.,  237 

note. 
Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Ttaei, 

232.    Of  the  Reformation,  24a  A- 

bridgment  of,  240  note. 

C. 

Caesar's  Commentaries,  character  <£ 

197, 198. 
Calas,  condemned  to  the  wheel,  384. 

His  death  of  great   service  to  bis 

country,  568. 
Camden's  Life    of  Queen 

238.      Specimen  of  his  style, 

note.    Mentions  ambassadors  frost 

Russia,  284  note. 
Canon  law,  study  of  the,  useless  a 

America,  19  note. 
Cantacuzenus,  John,  his  History  eon- 
mended,  206. 
Canute,  king,  quotation  from  the  laws 

of,  106. 

Capitoline  marbles  valuable,  80. 
Caradocus's  History  of  the  petty  JSajs 

in  Wales,  212. 


Cato's  character  in  Sullust,  46.  The 
Elder  starved  his  slaves,  452  note. 

Caxton's  History  begun  by  the  mouks 
of  St.  Albans,  228. 

("h.ddiondiles,  Laonicus,  hi*  History, 

soc 

Chancery  records,  u-hrre  kept,  254, 
255.  Most  of  Hi  em  destroyed  by  the 
rebels  under  Wat  Tyler.  254. 

Characters  and  order  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  historians,  182 — 208. 

Charlevoix's  Travels,  extracts  and 
observations  from,  concerning  the 
American    Indians,   350,   381,   400, 

463. 

Chart  of  Biography,  177,  1(8. 

of  Hirturv,  173,  176.    New  one, 

by  Baily.  l/G  note. 

Child's  (sir  Josiah)  observation  on  co- 
lonies, 426. 

China,  perfection  of  complaisance  in, 
451.  Extremely  populous,  490— 
495.  Number  of  Chinese  characters, 
201  note. 

Chronological  Tables,  1/0—172. 

Chronology,  ancient,  defective,  90 — 
94.     Corrected  by  sir  Isaac  Newton, 
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Cincinnati   Society,  remarks 
343  nots. 

Cirencester,  Richard  of,  bis  "  De- 
scription of  Britain"  a  book  to  be 
consulted  with  advantage,  213  note. 

Clarendon's  History,  character  of,  23 1. 
Superstition  of,  232  note. 

Claudius's  expedition  to  Britain,  re- 
mark on.  47. 

Clarigero'*Hi»toryofMexico,465,479- 

Clayton,  Dr.,  bishop  of  Clogher,  re- 
ferred to,  79  note. 

Clergy,  from  superstition  considered 
a  distinct  order  of  men,  329. 

Cloris,  baptism  of.  313  note. 

Codrus,  49. 

Coinage,  nothing  charged  for  it  in 
England,  435. 

Coins  and  medals,  their  origin,  and 
their  use  in  history,  80,  tec.  Pro- 
gress of  the  manner  of  writing  traced 
by  them,  85.  Ancient  and  modern, 
{opared,  86—88. 

"nglish,   156—158.    Table   of, 
Gold  first  coined  hy  Edward 


money  has  borne  to  commodities 
from  time  to  time,  159 — 162„  Ac- 
count of  French  money,  from  Vol- 
taire, 163— 165. 

Coke's  Institutes,  and  Complete  Co- 
pyholder, 246. 

Colbert,  willing  to  depress  the  indus- 
try of  the  country,  41!) 

Colden's  History  of  the  Five  Nations, 
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Colonics,  use  of,  to  a  commercial  state, 
425 — 427.  Difference  between  an- 
cient and  modern,  425,  426, 

Comines,   Philip  de,  an  excellent  lii- 

Coramerce,  its  rise,  412.  Its  effects 
on  the  minds  of  men,  412,413.  Its 
immediate  and  principal  advantage  to 
a  state,  414.  What  exportation!  and 
importations  peculiarly  valuable-,  4  IS, 
416.  Commerce  promotes  the  landed 
interest,  417.  It  U  sometimes  hurt 
by  the  interference  of  the  legislature, 
418—120.  In  some  cases,  compa- 
nies serviceable  to  it,  420.  Obstruc- 
tions to  it,  421.  Uniformity  of 
Wrights  and  measures  facilitates  it, 

422.  Account  of  the  fluctuation  of 
commerce,  from  Anderson,  422. 
National  jealousy  of  trade  injurious, 

423,  424.  Money  of  eminent  use 
in  commerce,  428.  Whether  paper- 
money  useful,  438,  439. 

Commerce  and  manufactures,  history 

of.  291—295. 
Common-place  book,  how  to  he  made, 

179. 

Compendium*,  useful  in  studying  hi- 
story, 167 — 17".  Several  mentioned, 
170. 

Compensation  should  be  made  to  an 
innocent  man  charged  with  a  crime, 
386. 

Condemned  criminals,  the  notion  that 
their  repentance  prepares  them  for 
future  happiness  false  und  dangerous, 
376. 

Confinement  of  criminals  together,  a 
school  of  vice,  377- 

C'onquests,  conduct  of  nations  with 
respect  to,  508.  Their  beneficial  ef- 
fects, 565—567.  Romans  said  to  be 
the  only  people  enriched  by  con- 
quests,  510.    Compared,  520— 523. 
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Constellations  first  invented  at  the 
time  of  theArgonautic  expedition,  121. 

Cornelia's  just  turn  of  thinking,  45. 

Corporations,  rise  of,  364,  365. 

Cortez,  an  instance  of  the  reverse  of 
fortune,  58. 

Cotton's  (sir  John)  library,  250,  252. 

—  (sir  Robert)  Abridgment  of 
the  Parliamentary  Records  pub- 
lished by  Prynne,  252. 

Covetous  persons,  the  large  fortunes 
they  leave,  soon  dissipated,  61. 

Courage,  necessary  in  war,  510. 
Sources  and  reasons  of,  5 10, 51 1,516, 
517.  Invaders  have  generally  more 
than  the  invaded,  516. 

Couitumier  de  Normandy,  an  ancient 
lawbook,  241. 

Cranmer,  Memorials  of  Abp.,  pub- 
lished by  Strype,  240. 

Crimes,  a  prudent  legislature  will  en- 
deavour to  prevent,  377- 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  on  his  refusing  the 
crown,  345  note. 

Croesus,  the  first  prince  mentioned 
who  coined  money,  81. 

Crusades,  the  benefits  derived  from, 
569. 

Curtius,  49. 

Custom,  has  the  force  of  law,  373. 

Cycles  explained,  136—138. 

D. 

Dalrymple  on  feudal  property,  247. 

Danish  period  of  our  history,  how  to 
be  learnt,  217—220. 

Darics,  81. 

Davila's  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  in 
France  commended,  73,  263.  What 
the  duke  d'Epernon  said  of  it,  73. 

Death,  punishment  of,  should  be  in- 
flicted immediately  after  sentence, 
376.  This  opinion  questioned,  376 
note. 

Decern  Scriptoret,  236. 

Decker's  (sir  William)  maxim,  414. 

Decretals,  acknowledged  to  be  for- 
geries, 97. 

De  la  More's  (sirT.)  Life  of  Edward 
II.,  236. 

De  Lolme,  referred  to,  317, 318. 

Democracy,  its  advantages,  320. 

Denmark,  revolution  in,  referred  to, 
332  note. 

Despotism,  some  nations  attached  to. 
315. 


Diceto,  Ralph  de,  an  English  histontn, 
admired  by  Selden,  223.  A  copyist 
of  others,  224. 

Diggs's  Complete  Ambassador,  250. 

Dio  Cassius's  History,  199,  200. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  his  History,  186L 

Dionysius  Htlicarnassensis,  an  excel- 
lent historian,  189 — 191. 

Divine  Providence,  overrules  the  pas- 
sions and  powers  of  men  to  benevo- 
lent purposes,  276,  560—565.  h 
the  direction  of  human  aflsirs,  the 
noblest  object  of  attention  to  am  hi 
storian,  52—67, 549— 653.  Bylaw 
study  the  marks  of  progress  tovwas 
a  state  of  greater  knowledge,  sect- 
rity/and  happiness,  may  he  observed, 
2,663—568. 

Doctor  and  Student,  246. 

Dodwell,Mr.,  his  Pr&lectume*  Gs**> 
niatur,  a  valuable  hook,  213. 

Doomsday  Book,  256.  Called  theM 
ofWinton,  256  note.  When  printed, 
257  note. 

DoreVs  reply  to  Charles  DL,  48. 

Duelling,  a  barbarous  and  absurd  cav 
tom,  623,  524. 

E. 

Badmerus,  his  History  published  sv 
Selden  commended  by  Nicobss, 
221.    v 

Ealred's  Genealogy  of  our  Kings  to 
Henry  II.,  222. 

Ecclesiastical  writers  throw  light  os 
civil  history,  239. 

"  Ecclesiastical  Memorials"  recom- 
mended, 241  note. 

Eclipses,  of  use  to  ascertain  the  tone 
of  events  in  history,  1 17.  Principal 
taken  notice  of  by  historians,  quoted 
from  Ferguson,  117,  1 18. 

Education  of  youth,  its  importance, 
448.    Essay  on,  1 — 25. 

Edward  II.,  his  Life  accurately  wrirtea 
by  sir  Thomas  de  la  More,  236.  Hh 
History  also  written  by  sir  Hear? 
Cary,  237. 

Edward  VI.,  his  Diary,  written  by  his 
own  hand,  published  by  Burnet,  238. 

Elisabeth,  queen,  put  catholics  to 
death,  466  note. 

EihYs  "  Specimens/'  referred  to,  21* 
note. 

Epitomes  of  history  commended,  167* 

Eratosthenes  and  ApoUodoras,  hats- 


rians   followed    by  oil   ehronolugei  s, 

92. 

Ethel  ward,  or  El  ward  Patricius,  a 
Savon  historian,  21G.  Ingram's  pre- 
face to,  21 6  note. 

Evidence,  its  value  computed  in  an- 
cient and  modern  history,  69  —  73, 
94,95. 

■ in  the  trial   of  criminal*, 

383,3*1. 

Europe,  history  of,  more  interesting 
from  the  end  of  the  15tb  century, 
283—285. 

Eutropius's  Roman  History,  a  good 
epitome,  204. 

Examples,  good  and  bud,  represented 
in  history,  tend  to  strengthen  vir- 
tuous sentiments,  41 — 52. 

,  general  nature  of,  440 — 


442. 


F. 


Fabius  Minimus,  instance  of  his  ho- 
nourable conduct,  47. 

Factions,  their  rise,  duration,  and  ef- 
fects, 618— 620. 

Fenelon,  the  ingenious  and  excellent, 
instance  of  his  weakness,  fill. 

Feudal  system,  not  fullv  establish- 
ed in  England  till  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror, 35 ".  In  what  cir. 
cumstances  it  acquired  strength,  35!) 
—  361.  Violence  and  insecurity  in 
those  time  s,360 — 362.  Thenumberof 
powers  and  interests  struggling  for 
superiority  kept  things  tolerably  well 
balanced,  361,  362.  Private  confe- 
deracies supplied  the  place  of  civil 
union,  362,  and  knight-errantry  arose 
and  prevailed,  362,  363.  Causes  of 
the  decline  ot  the  feudal  system,  363, 
365,  367-  Some  trace*  of  it  still, 
and  general  observations  on  its  pro- 
gress and  termination,  369—3/1. 
Manners  of  feudal  times,  463. 

Fisheries,  valuable  to  a  state,  415. 

Fltzherbert,  sir  Anthony,  author  of 
the  new  lVti/nra  Brteviam,  246. 

Fleming*,  the,  led  the  way  in  the  im- 
provements of  arts  and  manufactures, 

405. 
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Flcury,  cardinal,  •  successful  states- 
man to  a  very  advanced  age,  59. 
When  he  died,  59  note. 

Florentine  Bravonius,  an  English  hi- 
storian in  the  12th  century,  221. 

Forest  laws,  rigorous  in  France,  379. 

Fortescue,  sir  John,  author  of  De 
Ltiudibwi  Legvm  Anglia,  345.  Au- 
thor of  "The  Difference  between  Ab- 
solute and  Limited  Monarchy,"  245 

France,  lifctory  of,  when  it  began  to 
he  interesting,  234. 

Franen-fiuUia,  Hot  Oman's,  referred 
to,  345  note. 

French  baubles  and  modes,  in  the  time 
of  Colbert,  cost  England  little  leu 
than  800,000  pounds  a  year,  443. 

Frode,  Aims,  an  Icelandic  historian, 
218.  His  history,  published  by  Bar- 
tholine,  218. 

Froissart,  sir  John,  an  historian  in  the 
15th  century,  227-  Particular*  re- 
specting, in  Hay  ley  '■  Essay  on  Hi- 
story, 1227  note.  Mr.  Jobnes's  trans- 
lation of,  227  note. 

Frugality,  favourable  to  population, 
488,  439. 


Gain  of  a  merchant  not  always  the 
gain  of  the  country  in  general,  416. 

Gale,  Dr.,  published  Nennius's  Hi- 
story, 211  note. 

Gaming,  the  greatest  incentive  to  pro- 
fligacy of  every  kind,  447 ■ 

GnufTredi,  Louis,  burned  as  a  sorcerer, 
544. 


173. 

General  Biographical  Dictionary,  270. 
Dales  of  the  editions  of  the,  270  note. 

Generations  of  men,  01  intervals  from 
father  to  son,  their  mean  length,  1 10. 

German  states,  their  ancient  form,  353 
— 355.  Division  of  their  conquered 
lands,  354.  Taxes  of  those  times, 
356.  Allodial  lands  converted  into 
feudal,  357- 

Germany,  when  it  made  agreat  figure, 
285. 

Gervase,  an  antiquary  and  historian 
in  the  12th  century,  223. 

Giann one's  History  of  Naples  com- 
mended, 263. 
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Gildas,  a  Saxon,  wrote  the  history  of 
the  English  nation,  210. 

Glanville,  chief  justice  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  author  of  Tractates  de 
Legibus,  &c,  242. 

Godwin's  History  of  the  Common- 
wealth, au  antidote  to  Hume,  234 
note. 

Government,  the  science  of,  the  most 
important  of  all  sciences,  38—40, 
296,297.  Still  in  its  infancy,  39.  The 
well-being  of  society,  or  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people,  its  only  proper 
and  general  object,  38—40.  The  na- 
ture and  particular  objects  and  forms 
of  civil  government,  296—312. 

■  ■  aristocratical,     various 

circumstances  of,  330 — 333. 

democratical,  its  advan- 


tages,   with  various  circumstances, 
319-330. 

monarchical,  its   advan- 


tages and  disadvantages,  with  various 
circumstances  attending  it,  312,  313. 
True  seat  of  power  in  such  govern- 
ments, 319,  348. 

permanent,  33/,  338. 


Preserved  by  the  balance  of  power, 
and  liberty  of  speaking  and  writing, 
338 — 342;  and  reverence  for  the 
form,  in  the  body  of  the  people,  343 
—345. 

under  any  form,  prefer- 


able to  anarchy  or  barbarism,  349. 
Refinement  in  the  ideas  of  a  people 
keeps  pace  with  their  improvement 
in  government,  351,352.  The  Eu- 
ropean governments,  and  particularly 
the  English,  traced  from  their  first 
rudiments  to  their  present  form,  352. 
The  expence  of  government  support- 
ed by  taxes,  524-  632. 

Grsevius  and  Gronovius,  authors  of  a 
collection  of  a  complete  body  of  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquities,  207. 

Green  Cloth,  a  repository  of  couit 
record*,  251. 

Grey's  Reports  of  the  Debates,  a  va- 
luable book,  234.  Account  of  the 
writer,  234  note. 

Grey's  (Dr.)  Memoria  Technica,  178. 
His  method  illustrated  by  Feinagle, 
129  note. 

Grose's  Travels,  a  passage  from,  464. 

Guicciardini's  History  of  Italy  com- 
mended, 263. 


Gunpowder,  the  invention  of,  has 
a  total  alteration  in  the  whole  system 
of  war,  282,  498.  Invented  by 
Schwartz,  282  note. 

Gutch,  Mr.,  his  edition  of  Anthony 
Wood,  261  note. 

H. 

Habington's  Life  of  Edward  IV.,  237- 

Hale's  (Ld.  Ch.  J.)  observations  on  s 
law  of  king  Canute,  106,  10/. 

Hall,  Edward,  wrote  on  the  wars  be- 
tween the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, 229. 

Hannibal's  power  in  Italy  dreaded  it 
Carthage,  56. 

Hanway,  Jonas,  praise  of,  378  note. 

ilarduin,  Pere,  notice  of,  97  note. 

Hargrove's  State  Trials  recommend- 
ed,  234  note. 

Harrington's  Oceana  39. 

Harris's  History  of  James  I.,  Chariei 
I.,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  conuaend- 
ed,  239. 

Harrisou's  and  Hollingshead*s  Chro- 
nicle greatly  esteemed,  229,  230. 
Little  known  respecting  the  writers, 
£30  note.  Continued  by  Honker. 
230. 

Harte's  Life  of  Gustarus  Adolpas) 
commended,  264. 

Hartley  s  doctrine  of  association  of 
ideas  commended,  xii.  His  Cage* 
toree  preceding  his  Observatiom  m 
Man,  translation  into  French,  xil 
note. 

Hegyra,  and  method  of  computing 
from  it,  144. 

Helvicus,  C,  notice  of,  1/2  note. 

Hemingford's  (W.)  Chronicle  (from 
1066  to  1308),  226. 

Henault's  Abridgment  of  French  Hi- 
story commended,  263. 

Hengham,  sir  Ralph  de,  chief  justice 
in  the  re  gn  of  Edward  I.,  his  S*m- 
nut,  243. 

Henrietta,  queen  of  Charles  I.,  remark 
on  her  reverse  of  fortune,  58. 

Henry  V.,  his  Life  by  Titus  Lrrius, 
237. 

Henry  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  bis 
History  concluding  with  the  reign  of 
king  Stephen,  222. 

Henry's  (Dr.)  History  of  Great  Britain, 
vii.    Recommended,  234  note. 

Heraldry,  its  origin  and  use,  88, 89. 


t's   (lord)    History    of    Henry 

238. 

;« i  y  distinctions  in  <i  state,  un- 

131. 

jti's  History  commended,  203. 
■tus,  his  History  commended, 
its  character,  182,  183.   He  de- 

his  information  principal  I  v 
>ral  tradition,  67,  68.    Alluded 

Juvenal,  183  note.     Animad- 
nson,  183  note. 
-t,M,  on  Oaths,  470  note. 
's   Thesaurus     recommended, 
ote. 

■  a  (Kalph)  Polychronicon,  226. 
,  account  of,  198. 
ans, Greek  mid  Roman,  in  order 
■>,  with  their  characters,  )3J 
I. 
—  to  be  preferred  who  write 

events  of  their  own  times,  94. 
rn  history  best  understood  a 
lerable  time  after  the  events, 

ala  0.ronkmii  described,  2GI, 
l,   the  employment  of  all  per- 


26. 


;s  the  ir, 


on  and  interests  the  passu 
Kl.  It  improves  the  under- 
ng,  31  —  41.  It  tends  to 
[then  sentiments  of  virtue,  41 
,  especially  ns  it  exhibits  the 
,ct  of  llivine  Providence  in  hu- 
ifikirs,  52,  &c. 

-  the  sources  of,  66 — 126. 

-  useful  to  young  persons  wlth- 
reviout  qualifications,  127,  128. 
requisites  necessary  or  useful 
rue  who  have  scientific  views 
i  study  of  it,  128—166. 

-  directions  for  facilitating  the 
of,  96—208. 

-  Greek  and  Roman,  with  the 
cter  of  the  writers  in  order  of 

181—208. 

■  British,  with  the  character  of 
riteis,  209—213.  Roman  wri- 
>f  affairs   uf  this   island,    213, 


-  English,  principal  authors  of, 
the  Conquest  to  the  end  of  the 
century,  220 — 226  ;  from  the 
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beginning  of  the  16th  century  (a  the 
present  time,  228— 235.  Particular 
lives  and  reigns,  235 — 239 ;  and  other 
means  of  information.  IW— 2flS, 

History  of  other  nations,  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  writers,  262— 2'iJ". 

the  most  important  objects  of 

attention  to  a  reader  of,  969  -  -2:0. 
Every  thing  is  worthy  of  attention 
which  contributes  to  make  a  nation 
happy.  295-481;  populous,  481  — 
496  ;  and  secure,  496 — 54 1 .  Some 
other  ohjects  worthy  of  attention, 
541-570. 

the  fin!  of  our  own   country, 

we  have  from  the  Ronrnns,  94. 

Hoe!  Dim's  law*,  enacted  in  the  tenth 
century,  211. 

Hoi  berg's  Epitome  reenra  mended, 
170. 

Hollingjhead's  Chronicle,  greatly  es- 
teemed, 230.  Assisted  by  Francis 
Thynne.  230.  Continued  hy  Hooker, 

230 
Homer'i  poems  founded  on  fact,  "4- 
Di  «puted,  75  note. 

Honour,  sense  of,  exemplified  by  the 
Mrl  of  Peterborough,  49. 

Hooke's  Roman  History  commended, 
208.  His  observations  on  the  kings 
of  Rome,  113. 

Horace,  his  refined  praises  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Augustus,  33. 

Horn,  Andrew,  author  of  the  Mirrolr 
Ae  Jiutice,  243. 

Hotoman's  Frunco-Oaltia,  account  ol 
345  note. 

lloveden,  Roger  de,  author  of  a  Hi- 
story of  England,  to  the  year  1202, 
223.     Sought  for  by  Edward  I.,  223 

Howard,  Mr.,  commended,  377. 

Hume's  History,  its  character,  233, 
234.  His  faults  well  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Towers,  233.  Errors  of,  pointed 
out  by  M'Queen,  Pox,  Laing,  and 
Brodie,  233  note.  Quoted,  2/2,274, 
287,  320,  345,  483.  Just  observa- 
tions from,  38,  42,  "2,  101,  2/2, 
317,460.499.  His  dbseitation  upon 
the  populousness  of  ancient  nations 
"   '  492. 
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Icelandic  historians,  necessity  of  study- 
ing the,  218. 

Idleness,  the  great  inlet  to  the  most 
destructive  vices,  445. 

Jealousy  of  trade,  how  it  operates, 
424. 

Jefferyof  Monmouth,  his  History,  212. 

Imprisonment,  not  designed  for  pu- 
nishment, 385. 

Indians  in  North  America,  their  native 
strength  of  mind,  49.  Policy  of  the 
Five  Nations  of,  510  note. 

Ingram's  edition  of  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle, 214  note. 

Ingulphus  of  Croyland,  first  English 
historian  after  the  Conquest,  220. 
Partiality  of,  221  note. 

Inquisition,  tribunal  of,  381. 

Interest  of  money,  435.  Causes  of 
high,  436.  On  fixing  the  rate  of, 
437. 

Johu,  vicar  of  Tinmouth,  collector  of 
English  history  in  the  14th  century, 
226. 

Johnson,  Rev.  J.,  necessity  of  consult- 
ing his  works,  220  note. 

Jornandes  s  History  of  the  Goths,  205. 

Journals  of  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
printed,  252. 

Itcanus,  Joseph,  author  of  a  poem  en- 
titled Antiocheis,  236. 

Judges  should  have  no  part  in  the  le- 
gislative or  executive  power,  383. 

Judgment  of  the  Cross,  the,  385. 

Julian,  period,  140,  141 ;  year  139. 

Juries  introduced  into  the  English 
courts  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  358. 

Justinian's  Institutes,  208.  Pandects, 
390.    When  founu,  390. 

Juvenal,  Sat.  x.,  alluded  to,  197  note. 

K. 

Kaims's  (lord)  law  tracts,  247,  373  ; 
commended,  386. 

Kippis,  Dr.,  mentioned,  xi.  His  cha- 
racter, xi.  note. 

Knight-errantry,  rise  of,  362. 

Knighton,  Henry,  wrote  a  Chronicle  in 
the  14th  century,  226. 

Knowledge,  several  branches  of,  very 
useful,  as  preparatory  to  the  accurate 
study  of  history,  128—133,  145. 

L. 

Labour,  the  source  of  wealth  and  of 


every  advantage,  396,  405.  DM- 
sion  of,  399. 

Labour,  extreme,  brings  on  untimely 
old  age,  494. 

Ladies  instructed  by  history,  38. 

Lambard's  Archtimomia,  notice  of,  215 
note. 

Lands;  alienation  of,  allowed,  367. 

language,  use  of,  a  guide  to  aa  hi- 
storian, 99—102. 

Latins,  first  money  corned  by  them, 3L 

Law,  Dr.,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  his  Con- 
siderations on  the  Theory  of  Retigios, 
559.  Notes  on  his  life  and  works, 
559. 

—  the  profession  of,  always  rec- 
koned honourable  in  civilised  coss- 
tries,  391. 

—  books,  useful  for  the  most  vab- 
able  purposes  of  history,  241—247. 

Laws  concerning  property,  a  soon* 
of  historical  knowledge,  388-390. 

their  multiplicity  in  free  stst* 

372.  Should  be  uniform,  372,  3ft 
Object  of  criminal  law,  374-ttL 
Lenity  and  severity  of  laws,  377— 
379. 

and  customs,  a  source  of  histo- 
rical knowledge  102 — 107. 

L*Enfant's  History  of  the  Coundbsf 
Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil,  266. 

Leprosy  brought  into  Europe  by  Ik 
Crusades,  301. 

Leti*s  Life  of  Sixtus  V.  commended, 
264. 

Letters,  alphabetical,  when  introdacri 
into  several  countries,  93. 

Levellers,  the,  misrepresented,  465 
note. 

Liberty,  civil  and  political,  detod, 
305,  306. 

of  speaking  and  writing,  im- 


portant to  the  state   and  to 

duals,  298,  299,  341. 
Littleton's  (sir  Thomas)  Book  of  Te- 
nures commended,  245. 
Lives  of  English  writers  by  sersnl 

authors,  262. 
Livy's  Roman  History,  character  <4 

191. 
Locke  on  Toleration,  referred  to,  472 

note. 
Lotteries  very  hurtful,  377;  abanskei 

377  note. 
Louis  XL,  instances  of  his  wtakae*, 

51. 
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L,  a  reply  of,  48. 
f.,  Voltaire's  account  of,  59. 
what  kinds  of,  are  hurtful, 
15.     Promoted  by  the  large- 
capital  cities,  44/. 
*&  (lord)  History  of  Henry 
nended,  236. 

M. 

'*s  (Mrs.)  masterly  History, 

jl's  History  of  Florence,  42. 
racter  defended,  42  note, 
t  for  facilitating  labour,  whe- 
rtful  to  population,  484,  485. 
i  Formulare  Anglicanurr.,259. 
Chronicle  of,  224. 
tore  born  than  females,  495. 
are  naturally  selfish,  sensual, 
age,  449. 

of  the  ancients,  450 — 453  ; 
he  feudal  times,  453. 
:ures  and  commerce,  the  bi- 
,291—295. 

i  Scotus,  an  historian  iu  the 
l  century,  221. 
een,  in  her  reign  above  800 
ints  burned,  46<f  j  Jews  were 
469. 

of  Westminster,  English  hi- 
to  1307,  226. 

,  Dr.,  extracts  from  his  ser- 
12  note, 
ns,  82,  83. 

Memoirs,  when    published, 
:e. 

r  tur  let  Chino'u,  529. 
cycle,  137- 
stance  of  his  braving  death, 

>n's  Life  of  Cicero,  30. 
Mr.,  on  the  English  Cousti- 
commended,  233. 
ties,  European,  very  different 
e  ancient,  333.  Their  rise, 
rheir  nobility,  334.  These 
tnents  permanent,  334.  Fa- 
e  female  sex,  335.  Not  pro- 
*  very    extensive    dominion, 

ty,  its  advantages  and  disad- 

»s,  312—319. 

*m  Anglicanwm,m  3  volt,  folio, 

William   Dugdale   and    Mr. 
orth,  commended,  260.  When 

ed,  260  note. 

o 


Money,  a  representative  of  the  com- 
modities which  may  be  purchased 
with  it,  145, 146.  Two  things  may 
make  an  alteration  in  its  represen- 
tative power j  the  change  of  the  idea 
annexed  to  any  common  name  or  sum, 
146—148;  and  the  alteration  of  the 
proportion  between  the  quantity  of 
money  and  the  commodities  repre- 
sented by  it,  149.  Its  proportion  to 
commodities,  151—154.  The  only 
inconvenience  attending  a  small  quan- 
tity of  current  money  in  a  state, 
432. 

value  of,  among  the  Greeks 

and  Romans,  taken  from  Arbuthnot, 
149—151.  When  first  stamped  by 
the  Romans,  150.    (See  Coins.) 

its  quantity  in  circulation,  430, 


431.     Maxims  with  respect  to  it, 

431—434.    Interest  of,    435-438. 

Paper-money,  438— 440.    Exchange 

of,  440—442. 
Montagu,  Basil,  upon  the  Punishment 

of  Death,  referred  to,  376  note. 
Montague's  Qady  Wortley)  Letters  and 

Travels,  382,  &c. 
Montesquieu    commended,  37,    273. 

Quoted,  273„'307, 303, 310,312,314, 

320,  321,  324,  372,  381,  452  note, 

456,460,481. 

Months,  lunar  and  solar,  134. 
Montmorin'a  reply  to  Charles  IX.,  48 

note. 
Monuments,  a  means  of  preserving 

tradition,  75,  76. 

Moors,  one  of  their  prejudice*,  36. 
Morals,  profligacy  of,  in  arbitrary  go- 
vernments, 318,  319. 
Mores  Utopia,  would  not  bear  to  be 

reduced  to  practice,  39. 
Historyof  Edward  V.elegantly 

described,  237. 
Motives,  true,  of  conduct,  different 

from  the  declared  reasons,  277* 

N. 

Names  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
persons  and  facts,  76. 

National  debts,  their  origin  and  pro- 
gress, 533,  534.  Their  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  534—539.  Sink- 
ing funds  for  paying  them  off,  539, 
540.    Present  amount  of,  540  note. 

Navigation  Act,  418,  425. 

Q 
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Nenniua,  *  British  historian,  211. 
MS3.  of,  211  note. 

Nepoi,  Cornelius,  commended,  188. 

Neville,  H,  referred  to,  39  note. 

Newton's  (air  Isaac)  maxim  concern- 
ing oral  tradition,  69.  His  sagacity  in 
tracing  events  by  circumstance  a,  98. 
His  Chronology  commended,  108. 
He  use  he  made  of  observations  of 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  120. 
His  Chronology  opposed  by  Freret, 
108   note;      and    by    Souciet,    126 

Nicephorus  Gregoras,  an  historian  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  206. 

Nicetas  AcominatUH,  begins  his  hi- 
story where  Zonaras  ends,  206. 

Nicolion'a  English  Historical  Library 
commended,  209.  Referred  to,  238, 
949,255,262.   Editions  of,  209 note. 

Nobility,  not  hereditary  in  the  East- 
ern monarchies,  332. 

Nova  Narrations!,  published  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  111.,  244. 


Oaths,  469,  4/0.  M.  Herport  on, 
470  note. 

Od  ericas  Vitalis,  a  writer  of  church 
history  in  the  twelfth  century,  239. 

Old  Testament  history,  credible,  116. 
Of  use  to  sir  Isaac  Newton  in  recti- 
fying the  heathen  chronology,  125. 

Oral  tradition,  a  vehicle  of  historical 
knowledge,  66,  67. 

Order  of  time,  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 


Paintings  of  the  Mexicans  contained 

•  history  of  the  nation,  66. 
Paper-office,  a  repository  of  records, 

249, 250. 
Papers,  belonging  to  the  Office  of  Ord- 
nance, where  kept,  268. 
Paris,  Matthew,  a  renowned  English 

historian  in  the  thirteenth  century, 

224. 
Parliamentary  History  recommended, 

234. 
Pascal,  an  instance  of  his  weakness, 

50.    The  same  kind  of  weaknesi  in 

his  sitter,  60. 
Paul*  (Father)  History  of  the  Couth 

cil  of  Trent  commended,  267. 


English,  280. 
Pennsylvania,  amount  of  exports  to, 
439  note. 
People,    in    Greece    aod_  Rome,  56 

Periods  in  history  worthy  of  oaates> 

plation,  280— 295. 
Persecution,  ruinous  to  trade  and  cost- 

merce,  421 .     Benefits  resulting  from 

it,  663—565. 
Peterborough,  earl  of,   an  instance  of 

his.  sense  of  honour,  49. 
Petrarch,   Memoirs    of,    commended, 

266.   Abridged  by  Mrs.  Dobsou,2S 

Philip  of  Maccdon,  maiim  of,  47- 

Philosophy  has  am  influence  on  flat 
happineai  of  society,  479,  480.  TV 
knowledge  of  it  useful  in  itooysv 
history,  129,  130. 

Plutarch's  Lives  commended,  188. 

Poems,  historical,  74.  Of  Hosier, 
founded  on  (set,  74.  Denied  by  J, 
Bryant,  74  note. 

Poland,  the  worst  constituted  aristo- 
cracy, 333. 

Politeness,  what,  449—451. 

in   a  state,  449.    The  a- 

dents  defective  in,  449—453,  457. 
Rise  and  progress  of  modem  polite- 
ness, 453— 455. 

Polybiuj's  History  commended.  IS 
—194. 

Poor,  public  maintenance  of  SOS- 
SOS. 

Pope's  remark  on  learning,  42. 

Popery,  attended  with  s     " 
vantages,  569. 

Population,  circumstances  f 

to,  481 — 490.  Increase  or  decreatt 
of  mankind  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
mand, 490,  491.  How  to  campsM 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  495, 496. 
Extreme  population,  493, 494. 

Porter's  (sir  James)  Observation!  w 
the  Turks  quoted,  462, 468. 

Postlethwaite  quoted,  394,  428. 

Power,  legislative,  of  the  Saxons,  3£L 

of  judging,  must  be  separate 

from  the  legislative  and  execstnt 
power,  310,  311. 

—  of  the  king-,  lords,  and  coav 


Precession  of  the  equinoxes,  of  use  to 
sir  Isaac  Newton  in  correcting  an- 
cient c  limnology ,  120 — 126. 

Price,  Dr.,  on  the  number  of  death*, 


495. 


On  whnt 


Price  of  commodities, 
it  depends,  429,  430. 
Printing,  the  invention  of,  the  means 

of  diffusing  knowledge,  289. 
Prior,  Richard,  of  Hexham,  collected 

king  Stephen's  Memoirs,  236. 
Proclamations,    Royal,    preserved   in 
the   library  of  the  Antiquarian    So- 
ciety, 248. 
Procopius,    an    historian,    flourished 

A.  D.  502,  205. 
Property,  oh  disposing  of,  301-303. 
Prosecutors  of  criminals,  382, 383. 
Provinces,  Roman,  not  much  less  hap. 
jiy  uniler  Tiberius  and  Nero,  than 
under  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  56. 
Prynne's  Abridgment  of  the  Statutes, 

252.     Woiksby,  252note. 
Public  instruction,  the  whole  society 

interested  in,  299. 
Punishments   should  be  sueh   as    in- 
spire terror,  375,370.   Capital,  cen- 
sured, 376  note. 
Pyrrhus's  conversation  with   Cyneas, 
61. 


Randolfs  (sir  Thomas)  embassy  to 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  250. 

tlapin's  History  of  England  com- 
mended, 232. 

RaitaTs  (William)  collection  of  the 
Statutes,  with  the  continuation,  251, 


Receipt-office,  250. 

Records,  English,  whew  preserved, 
248—254  ;  of  the  court  of  Chancer)-, 
254,  255.  of  the  court  of  Exche- 
quer, 255  ;  of  the  courts  of  King's  - 
bench  and  Common-Pleas,  253, 

Reformation,  from  popery, of  extensive 
advantage,  559. 

leligion,  its  influence  on  civil  society, 
457_-459.  Advantages  derived  fmm 
Christianity  in  Europe,  460,  461. 
Abuses  of  religion,  461 — 471.  Con- 
tion   of   modes   of  religion   with 
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forms   of   government,    471,    472. 
Civil  establishments  of  religion,  472 
— 479.    Rousseau's  testimony  in  fa- 
vour of,  453  note 
Religion  established,  in  Ireland,  that 
ofthe  minority,  4/5. 
Representatives  in  states,  their  qua- 
lifications, 326—328.    Remarks   on 
the  choice  of,  329  note. 
Republican  governments,  virtue  and 
public  spirit  their  necessarvsupports, 
321—323.      In      them     exorbitant 
riches,   and  power  dangerous,  322, 
393,       Offices    of   trust    and    power 
should    be  held   by   rotation,   325. 
Where  great  numbers  arc  concerned, 
representatives   should    be   chosen, 
327;  who  should  be  men  of  property 
and  reputed  understanding,  USS, 
Rewards  for  services,  great,  signs  of 
the  decline  ofthe  state,  339. 
Rice,  cultivation  of,  favourable  to  po- 
pulation, 483. 
Robertson's  (Dr.)  History  of  Scotland 
commended,  234,  287.     His  History 
of  Charles  V.,  265,  385. 
Roger  Ccstrensis,  an  English  historian 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  225. 
Roman   empire,    invasion   of   the,  a 
worthy  object  of  contemplation,  28 1 . 
Capital   defects  in  its   constitution, 
309.      Never   a    proper  monarchy, 
330. 

Historv,  old   chronology   of, 

113— 115. 

and  Greek  historians  in  order 

offline,  181—208. 

policy    in    war,    509,    510. 

Their  discipline  admirable,  515. 
writers  of  the  affairs  of  Bri- 
tain, 213,  214. 
Ross,  John, an  English  historian,  228. 

Died  at  Guy's  Cliff,  228  note. 
Rousseau,  on  the  influence  of  philoso- 

pliy  and  religion,  153  note. 
Runic  characters,  necessity  uf  study- 
ing the,  218. 
liyi.i'.'i'i  n*s%»> 

250. 


Sachtcn  Spiegel,  a  manual  of  the  old 

laws  ofthe  German-Saxons,  217. 
Slllust's    character  and    HWtoiy,    196 
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Samoedes,  their  ignorance,  36. 

Sanctuaries  for  criminals  in  Italy,  384. 

Saxo  Grammaticus,  a  Danish  hi- 
storian, 219.  Not  to  be  depended 
on,  2 19  note, 

Saxon  Chronicle,  215.  Various  edi- 
tions of  the,  215  note. 

-laws  and  coins,  215. 
*  times  in  our  island,  History  of, 

214—217. 
Scriptorea  Romani,  the  names  of  the, 

and  time  when  they  flourished,  203. 
Security,  the   proper  use  of  society, 

296,297. 

_—  of  a  nation,  by  natural  ram- 
parts, 496,  497  i  skill  in  the  art  of 
war,  497— 510;  courage,  510,  511. 

Selden,  Mr.,  his  Analecta  defective, 

217. 

Sense  of  the  people,  a  real  check  on 
public  measures,  340. 

Shame,  the  fear  of,  a  powerful  instru- 
ment of  government,  316. 

Sharp's  Travels  in  Italy  quoted,  384. 

Shepherd's  Treatise  of  Corporations, 
Fraternities,  and  Gilds,  249. 

Sherringham's  treatise  De  Anglorum 

GentitOrigine,2\7. 

Siam,  king  of,  ignorant  of  history,  40. 

Simeon  Dunelmensis,  an  English  hi- 
storian in  the  twelfth  century,  222. 

Sixtus  V.,  rose  from  a  low  beginning, 
46. 

Slave-trade,  402 — 404.  Works  on 
slavery,  453  note. 

Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,*.  419, 477, 
493.  Extracts  from  it,  399,403. 

Snorro  Sturlaesonius,  his  History,  219. 

Society,  consequences  of  its  flourish- 
ing state,  442 — 448.  Other  object? 
of  attention  in  society  besides  go- 
vernment, religion,  laws,  arts,  and 
commerce,  448,  &c. 

Solitary  confinement,  377  note. 

Sorcerers,  six  hundred  condemned  in 
France  in  the  year  1609,  544. 

Spain,  history  of,  when  it  began  to  be 
interesting,  283. 

Speed's  Chronicle  commended,  230. 

Spelman's  treatise  of  lands  and  tenures 
by  knights'  service  in  England,  246. 

■  collection  of  the  laws  be- 

fore Magna  Charta,  251. 

Sphere,  the  first,  probably  invented  for 
the  use  of  the  Argonaut. %  121, 


Statesmen,  their  general  character, 

348.    Public  business  resfljv  donebr 

a  few,  347,  348. 
St.  Germain,  C,  author  of  The  Doctor 

and  Student,  246. 
8tatham,    Nicholas,    the    first  vb 

abridged  the  Reports,  245. 
Stewart's  (Sir  James)  Political  (Econo- 
my, 429,  430,  431,  432,  435,442, 

489, 527, 533,  534. 
Stow,  John,  corrected  Reyue  Wolfs 

Chronicle,  230. 

Strauchius,  2E.9  notice  of,  145  note. 
Strype,  published  Cranmer's  Memo- 
rials, 240. 
Stuart's  (Dr.   Gilbert)  Essay  on  the 

Constitution  of  England,366\  When 

he  died,  351  note. 
Sturt's    Chronological    Tables,  1/2. 

When  he  died,  1/2  note. 
Succession,  a  fixed  law  of,  in  mootr- 

chies,  important,  316,  336. 
SuenoAgonis,  a  Danish  hUtorian,219. 
Suetonius's  Lives  of  the  Twelve  Cav 

sars,  201. 
Sullivan's  Law  Lectures,  viii.  233,347- 
Superstition,  found  in  both  good  sad 

bad  men,  51. 
Sweden,  revolution    in,  referred  to, 

332  note. 
Switzerland  described  by  Caesar,  353 

note. 


T. 


Tacitus's  Annals  and   History 
mended,  201,  202. 

Talkativeness  of  old  age  faroorabfe 
to  the  propagation  of  knowledge,  66. 

Tallents,  F.,  notice  of,  171  note. 

Tanner's  Notitia  Mfonattka  commend- 
ed, 261 .  MSS.  by  Tanner  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  261  note. 

Tartars,  superstitious,  51. 

Taxes,  how  they  operate,  524.  0s 
what  they  should  be  laid,  525—631- 
The  taille  in  France  very  oppressive, 
530.    Farmers  of  taxes,  532. 

Temple's,  (Sir  W.)  Account  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror's  Reign  and  Po- 
licy commended,  236. 

Temporary  remedies  for  iacam*- 
niences  better  than  perpetuities*  302. 

Theodoric,  his  History,  218 ;  built  oa 
tradition,  218  note. 
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Thornton,  Gilbert  dc,  an  epitomizer  of 
Bracton,  243. 

Thoulouse,  parliament  of,  singular 
custom  of  the,  383. 

Thuanus's  History  of  his  own  times 
commended,  263. 

Thucydides's  History  commended,  30, 
183, 184. 

Tiberius  flattered  by  Velleius  Pater- 
cnlus,  33. 

Tilts  and  tournaments,  363. 

Tindal's  notes  to  Rapin,  and  continu- 
ation of  it  to  the  reign  of  George  II., 
232. 

Titus,  the  emperor,  an  instance  of 
his  greatness  of  mind,  48. 

Titus  Livius's,  Life  of  Henry  V.,  237- 

Toleration  and  persecution,  465—469, 
474,  4/5. 

Torture,  the  only  proper  use  of,  384. 

Tower,  repository  for  records,  253. 

Towers,  Dr.,  has  well  pointed  out  some 
great  faults  in  Humes  History,  233. 

Traditions,  preserved  by  poems,  74, 75. 
Monuments,  7;3.  Inscriptions,  76. 
Names,  76.  National  customs,  77* 
Symbols,  78. 

Treaties,  recited  before  large  assem- 
blies, 68.  How  the  Indians  in  North 
America  retain  the  articles  of  trea- 
ties, 68. 

Trials  of  causes  should  be  public,  382. 

Trinity,  Act  against  denying  the,  re- 
pealed, 475  note. 

Trivet,  Nicholas,  an  historian  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  225. 

•«  Truth  brought  to  light  by  Time,"  a 
curious  book,  239  note. 

Turenne,  marshal,  honourable  in- 
stance of,  47,  48. 

Turgot,  Mr.,  quoted,  302,  331.  His 
Life  quoted,  470  note,  471 ,  472  note. 
477,  530,  531.  Proposed  to  change 
the  coronation  oath,  470  note. 

Turner,  Mr.  Sharon,  referred  to,  74 
note.     His  History  praised,  2 1 4  note. 

Turselin's  Epitome  recommended,  1 70. 
Account  of,  1 70  note. 

Tyranny  absolute  where  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  power  are  united 
in  the  same  person,  310. 

Tvthes  burthensome  and  inexpedient, 
477,  478. 

Tythings  made  responsible  by  Alfred, 
379  note. 


V.  U. 

Vaillant,  Mr.,  by  means  of  medals  has 
given  us  an  entire  chronicle  of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  82. 

Vaughan,  Mr.  R.,  published  his  Bri- 
tish Antiquities  revived,  213. 

Velleius  Paterculus's  Epitome  of  the 
Roman  History,  33,  200. 

Verstegan*s  Restitution  of  decayed  In- 
telligence in  Antiquities,  216:  cor- 
rected by  Sheringham  and  Somner, 
216. 

Vertot  makes  history  entertaining, 
263. 

Victor  Amadeus,  an  instance  of  his 
disgust  at  having  changed  his  situ- 
ation, 58. 

Vinegas's  History  of  California  quoted, 
463. 

Virgil's  refined  praises  of  Augustus, 
&3. 

Virgil,  Polvdore,  his  History  of  Eng- 
land, 229.' 

Virtuous  impressions,  how  they  are 
made  upon  the  mind,  41,  42. 

Universal  History,  208. 

Voconian  law,  the,  described,  3/8 
note. 

Voltaire,  partial  to  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
glory  of  France,  33,  37.  Extracts 
from,  275,  361,  41 1,  439,  454,  466, 
518.  English  government  described 
by,  37  note. 

Voltaire's  General  History  entertain- 
ing, 263. 

Voyages  of  Anson  and  Cook  interest- 
ing, 265. 

VV. 

Wager  of  battle,  385.  Repealed,  3S5 
note. 

Wallace,  Dr.,  Essay  on  Population, 
referred  to,  493  note. 

Walsingharo,  Thomas,  an  English  hi- 
storian in  the  fifteenth  century,  227- 

Wars,  civil,  often  conducted  with  pe- 
culiar savageucss,  and  the  reason  of 
it,  518. 

,  none  justifiable  but  defensive, 

523. 

and  persecutions  ordered  by  Di- 


vine Providence,  to  promote  the  good 
of  mankind,  56*)—  570. 
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Watson's  (Dr.)  History  of  Philip  II. 
and  III.,  266. 

Weakness  of  human  nature,  instances 
of  it  in  Pascal,  50 ;  and  others,  51. 

Wheare,  on  history,  262.  Notice  of, 
181  note. 

Wiarda,  his  Works  on  the  Frisian 
Laws  and  Language,  217  note. 

Wikep,  Thomas,  an  English  historian 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  225. 

William  the  Conqueror,  had  a  very 
great  revenue,  165,  166.  His  Life, 
by  William  of  Poictiers,  236.  Account 
of  his  reign,  by  Sir  William  Temple, 
236. 

William  of  Maknsbury's  De  Gettu  Be- 
gum Anghrum  commended,  222. 

William  of  Newburg,  an  English  hi- 
storian in  the  eleventh  century,  223. 
His  character  of  Jeffery  of  Mon- 
mouth, 223  note. 

Witchcraft,  formerly  in  credit  in 
France,  544. 

Witches,  above  a  hundred  thousand 
condemned  to  die  by  Christian  tribu- 
nals, 462. 

Women,  how  treated,  455—457. 

Wood's  (Anthony)  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  the  University  of  Oxford, 


261.    When    published,    261  note. 
PublishedbyGutch,  261  note. 
Wormius*8  (Olaus)  Literotura  Amies, 
and  Mommenta  Daxica,  219,  220. 

Xenophon's  History,  its  character,  185, 
186.    Compared  with  Csasar,  196. 

Ximenes,  cardinal,  rose  from  a  low 
beginning,  46. 

Y. 

Year,  Julian,  139.     Amended  by  Pope 

Gregory  XIII.,  139. 

Mahometan,  139. 

— —  Books,  ten  volumes  of,  printed 

by  subscription  in  the  year  16/9, 

246. 
Years,  different  people  made  them  to 

begin  at  different  times,  134. 

■  about  A.  D.  360,  they  began  to 

be  reckoned  from  the  birth  oi  Christ, 

135. 

Z. 

Zonaras,  an  historian  in  the  twelfth 

century,  204. 
Zosimus,  an  historian  in  the  sixth  cea- 

tury,  204. 


THE  END. 


TR1NTED  BY  KI<  HARD  TAYLOR,  SHOE-LAKE. 
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